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TO  THE 

KING. 

SIB, 
The  first  step  that  was  made  in  the  reformation 
of  this  Church  was  the  restoring  to  your  royal  ances- 
tors the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  an  entire  dominion 
over  all  their  subjects ;  of  which  they  had  been  dis- 
seized by  the  craft  and  violence  of  an  unjust  pre^ 
tender :  to  whom  the  clei^,  though  your  Majesty's 
progenitors  had  enriched  them  by  a  bounty  no  lesfis 
IRt>fu8e  than  ill-managed,  did  not  only  adhere,  but 
drew  with  them  the  laity,  over  whose  consciences 
they  had  gained  so  absolute  an  authority,  that  our 
kings  were  to  expect  no  obedience  from  their  people, 
but  what  the  popes  were  pleased  to  allow. 

It  is  true,  the  nobler  part  of  the  nation  did  fre- 
quently in  parliament  assert  the  regal  prerc^tives 
against  those  papal  invasions:  yet  these  were  but 
fiiint  endeavours ;  for  an  ill-executed  law  is  but  an 
unequal  match  to  a  principle  strongly  infused  into 
the  consciences  of  the  people. 

But  how  different  was  this  from  the  teaching  of 

Christ  and  his  apostles !  They  forbade  men  to  use 

dl  those  arts  by  which  the  papacy  grew  up,  and  yet 

subsists:  they  exhorted  them  to  obey  magistrates, 

when  they  knew  it  would  cost,  them  their  lives :  they 

were  for  setting  up  a  kingdom,  not  of  this  world ' 
VOL.  I.  a 
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nor  to  be  attained,  but  by  a  holy  and  peaceable  reli- 
gion. If  this  might  every  where  take  place,  princes 
would  find  government  both  easy  and  secure:  it 
would  raise  in  their  subjects  the  truest  courage,  and 
unite  them  with  the  firmest  charity :  it  would  draw 
from  them  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  reverence  to 
the  persons  of  their  kings.  If  the  standards  of  jus- 
tice and  charity,  which  the  gospel  gives,  of  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  loving  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves,  were  made  the  measures  of  men's  ac- 
tions, how  steadily  would  societies  be  governed,  and 
how  exactly  would  princes  be  obeyed ! 

The  design  of  the  reformation  was  to  restore 
Christianity  to  what  it  was  at  first,  and  to  purge  it 
of  those  corruptions,  with  which  it  was  overrun  in 
the  later  and  darker  ages. 

Geeat  Sib,  this  work  was  carried  on  by  a  slow 
and  unsteady  progress  under  king  Henry  the  Eighth; 
it  advanced  in  a  fuller  and  fireer  course  under  the 
short,  but  blessed  reign  of  king  Edward ;  was  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs  under  queen  Mary; 
was  brought  to  a  full  settlement  in  the  happy  and 
glorious  days  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  was  defended  by 
the  learned  pen  of  king  James :  but  the  established 
firame  of  it,  under  which  it  had  so  long  flourished, 
was  overthrown  with  your  Mi^esty's  blessed  &AheT^ 
who  fell  with  iti  and  honoured  it  by  his  unexampled 
suffering  for  it ;  and  was  again  restored  to  its  fornler 
beauty  and  order,  by  your  Migesty's  happy  return. 

What  remains  to  complete  and  perpetuate  thb 
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hlessingy  the  composing  of  our  differences  at  home, 
the  establishing  a  closer  correspondence  with  the  re- 
formed churches  abroad,  the  securing  us  irom  the 
restless  and  wicked  practices  of  that  party,  who  hoped 
so  lately  to  have  been  at  the  end  of  their  designs ; 
and  that  which  can  only  entitle  us  to  a  blessing 
from  God,  the  reforming  of  our  manners  and  lives, 
as  our  ancestors  did  our  doctrine  and  worship ;  all 
this  is  reserved  for  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  your  royal  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
is  no  empty  sound,  but  the  real  strength  afid  glory  of 
your  crown. 

For  attaining  these  ends,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to 
trace  the  steps  of  our  first  reformers ;  for  if  the  land- 
marks they  set  be  observed,  we  can  hardly  go  out  of 
the  way.  This  was  my  chief  design  in  the  follow- 
ing sheets,  which  I  now  most  humbly  offer  to  your 
Majesty,  hoping,  that  as  you  were  graciously  pleased 
to  command  that  I  should  have  free  access  to  all 
records  for  composing  them,  so  you  will  not  deny 
your  royal  patronage  to  the  history  of  that  work,, 
which  God  grant  your  Majesty  may  live  to  raise  to 
its  perfection,  and  to  complete  in  your  reign,  the 
gbiy  of  all  your  titles.  This  is  a  part  of  the  most 
earnest  as  well  as  the  daily  prayers  of. 

May  it  jdease  your  sacred  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's  most  loyal,  - 
most  faithfiil,  and  most 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 

G.  BURNET, 
a  2 
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THE 

PREFACE. 


XhERE  is  no  part  of  history  better  reodved  than  the  ac- 
count of  great  changes,  and  revolutions  of  states  and  go- 
vemments,  in  which  the  Tarietj  of  unlooked-for  accidents 
and  events  both  entertains  the  reader  and  improves  him. 

Of  all  changes,  those  in  religion  that  have  been  sudden 
and  signal  are  inquired  into  with  the  most  searching  curiosity: 
where  the  salvation  of  souls  being  concerned,  the  better  sort 
are  much  affected ;  and  the  credit,  honour,  and  interest  of 
churches  and  parties  draw  in  those,  who,  though  they  do 
not  much  care  for  the  religious  part,  yet  make  nmse  about 
it  to  serve  other  ends.  The  changes  that  were  made  in  re- 
ligion in  the  last  century  have  produced  such  effects  every 
where,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  persons  desire  to  see  a  clear 
account  of  the  several  steps  in  which  they  advanced,  of  the 
counsels  that  directed  them,  and  the  motives,  both  religious 
and  political,  that  inclined  men  of  all  conditions  to  concur 
in  them.  Germany  produceth  a  Sleidan,  France  a  Thu- 
anus,  and  Italy  a  Friar  Paul,  who  have  given  the  world  as 
full  satisfaction  in  what  was  done  beyond  sea,  as  they  could 
desire.  And  though  the  two  last  lived  and  died  in  the  com- 
munion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  they  have  delivered 
things  to  posterity  with  so  much  candour  and  evenness, 
that  their  authority  is  disputed  by  none  but  those  of  their 
own  party. 

But  while  foragn  churches  have  such  historians,  ours  at 
home  have  not  had  the  like  good  fortune :  for  whether  it 
was,  that  the  reformers  at  first  presumed  so  far  on  their 
l^al  and  calm  proceedings,  on  the  continued  succession  of 
th^  clergy,  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  protection  of 

aS 
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the  prince,  that  they  judged  it  needless  to  write  an  history, 
and  therefore  employed  their  best  pens,  rather  to  justify 
what  they  did,  than  to  deliver  how  it  was  done;  or  whether 
by  a  mere  n^lect  the  thing  was  omitted ;  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. True  it  is,  that  it  was  not  done  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
actness, when  matters  were  so  fresh  in  men^s  memories,  that 
things  might  have  been  opened  with  greater  advantages,  and 
vouched  by  better  authority,  than  it  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  distance. 

They  were  sqoq  after  much  provoked  by  Sandcre^s  his- 
tcnry,  which  he  pubUshed  to  the  world  in  Latin :  yet,  either 
despising  a  writet^  who  did  so  impudently  deliver  falsehoods, 
that  from  his  own  book  many  of  them  may  be  disproved,  or 
expecting  a  command  from  authority,  they  did  not  then  set 
about  it.  The  best  account  I  can  give  of  their  silence  is, 
that  most  of  Sanders's  calumnies  being  levelled  at  queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  birth  and  parents  he  designed  chid9y  to 
disgrace,  it  was  thought  too  tender  a  point  by  her  wise 
counsellors  to  be  much  inquired  into:  it  gave  too  great 
credit  to  his  lies,  to  answer  them  j  an  answer  would  draw 
forth  a  reply,  by  which  those  calumnies  would  still  be  kq>t 
alive ;.  and  therefore  it  was  not  without  good  reason  thought 
better  to  let  them  lie  unanswered  and  defipised.  From 
whence  it  is  come,  that  in  this  age  that  author  is  in  such 
credit,  that  now  he  is  quoted  ^ith  much  assurance :  most  of 
all  the  writers  in  the  church  of  Bome  rely  on  his  testimony 
as  a  good  authority.  The  collectors  of  the  general  history 
of  that  age  follow  his  thread  closely ;  some  of  them  tran- 
scribe his  very  words.  One  Fbllini,  a  Dominican,  published 
BXk  history  of  the  changes  that  were  made  in  England,  in 
Italian,  at  Rome,  anno  1694,  which  he  should  more  ingenu- 
ously have  called  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  Sanders^s 
.  history :  and  of  late  more  candidly,  but  no  less  maliciously, 
one  of  the  best  pens  of  France  has  been  employed  to  trans- 
late him  into  their  language ;  which  has  created  such  pre- 
judices in  the  minds  of  many  there,  that  our  reformation, 
which  generally  was  more  modestly  spoken  of,  even  by  those 
who  wrote  against  it,  is  now  looked  on  by  such  as  read  San-* 
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den,  and  believe  him,  as  ooe  of  the  foulest  things  that  ever 


Fox,  for  all  his  Toiuminous  work,  had  but  few  things  in 
his  eye  when  he  made  his  collection,  and  designed  only  to 
diaoover  the  comiptions  and  cruelties  of  the  Boman  clergy, 
and  the  sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  reformers.  But  his 
work  was  written  in  haste,  and  there  are  so  many  defects  in 
it,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  called  a  complete  history  of 
these  times ;  though  I  must  add,  that,  having  compared  his 
Acts  and  Monuments  with  the  records,  I  have  never  been 
aUe  to  discover  any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but 
the  utmost  fidehty  and  exactness.  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dengned  only  in  his  account  of  the  British  An* 
tiquities  to  do  justice  and  honour  to  his  see,  and  so  gives  us 
barely  the  Life  of  Cranmer,  with  some  few  and  general  hints 
of  what  he  did.  Hall  was  but  a  superficial  writer,  and  was 
more  careful  to  get  full  informations  of  the  clothes  that  were 
worn  at  the  interviews  of  princes,  justs,  tournaments,  and 
great  solemnities,  than  about  the  counsels  or  secret  trans- 
actions of  the  time  he  lived  in.  Holinshed,  Speed,  and 
Stow,  give  bare  relations  of  things  that  were  public,  and 
commit  many  tavlts.  Upon  their  scent  most  of  our  later 
writers  have  gone,  and  have  only  collected  and  repeated 
what  they  wrote. 

The  lend  Herbert  judged  it  unworthy  of  him  to  trifle  as 
otfiers  had  done,  and  therefore  made  a  more  narrow  search 
into  records  and  original  papers  than  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore him ;  and  with  great  fidelity  and  industry  has  given 
us  the  history  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  in  the  tnms- 
acticms  that  ccmeem  reUgion,  he  dwells  not  so  long  as  the 
matter  required,  leaving  those  to  men  of  another  profession, 
and  judging  it  perhaps  not  so  proper  for  one  of  his  con* 
diticm  to  pursue  a  full  and  accurate  deduction  of  those, 
matters. 

Since  be  wrote,  two  have  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory ;  Fuller  and  Heylin.  The  former  got  into  his  hands 
some  few  papers,  that  were  not  seen  before  he  published 
thera  5  but  being  a  man  of  fimcy,  and  affecting  an  odd  way  of 

a  4 
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writing,  his  work  g^ves  no  great  satisfaction*  But  doctor 
Heylin  wrote  smoothly  and  handsomely,  his  method  «md 
style  are  good,  and  his  work  was  generally  more  read  than 
any  thing  that  had  appeared  before  him:  but  either  he  was 
very  ill-informed,  or  very  much  led  by  his  passions ;  and 
he  being  wrought  on  by  most  violent  prejudices  against 
some  that  were  concerned  in  that  time,  delivers  many  things 
in  such  a  manner,  and  so  strangely,  that  one  would  think 
he  had  been  secretly  set  on  to  it  by  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  though  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  sincere  protestant,  but 
violently  carried  away  by  some  particular  conceits.  In  one 
thing  he  is  not  to  be  excused,  that  he  never  voudied  any 
authority  for  what  he  writ,  which  is  not  to  be  f(N*given  any 
who  write  of  transactions  beyond  their  own  time,  and  deliver 
new  things  not  known  before.  So  that  upon  what  grounds 
he  wrote  a.  great  deal  of  his  book  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  many  in  their  guesses  are  not  apt  to  be  very  favourable 
to  him. 

Things  being  delivered  to  us  with  so  much  alloy  and  un- 
certainty, those  of  the  church  of  Rome  do  confidently  dis* 
parage  our  reformation :  the  short  history  of  it,  as  it  is  put 
in  their  mouths,  being,  that  it  was  begun  by  the  lusts  and 
pasnons  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  carried  on  by  the  raven* 
ousness  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  under  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  confirmed  by  the  policy  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  to  secure  her  title.  These  things  being  generally 
talked  and  spread  abroad  in  foreign  parts,  especially  in 
France,  by  the  new  translation  of  S;inders,  and  not  being 
yet  sufficiently  cleared,  many  have  desired  to  see  a  fuller 
and  better  account  of  those  transactions  than  has  yet  been 
given ;  so  the  thing  being  necessary,  I  was  the  more  encou- 
raged to  set  about  it  by  some  persons  of  great  worth  and  « 
eminence,  who  thought  I  had  much  leisure  and  other  good 
opportunities  to  go  through  with  it,  and  wished  me  to  un- 
dertake it.  The  person  that  did  engage  me  chiefly  to  this 
work,  was  on  many  accounts  much  fitter  to  have  undertaken 
it  himself,  being  the  most  indefatigable  in  his  industry,  and 
the  most  judicious  in  his  observations,  of  any  I  know,  and  ia 
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oneof  the  greatest  masters  of  style  now  liTing.  Butbdogen^ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  in  a  station  that  afiS>rd8 
him  Yery  httle  leisure^  he  set  me  on  to  it,  and  furnished  me 
with  a  curious  collection  of  his  own  observations.  And  in 
some  sort  this  work  may  be  accounted  his,  for  he  corrected 
it  with  a  most  critical  exactness;  so  that  the  first  materials, 
and  the  last  fimshing  of  it,  are  from  him.  But  after  all  this, 
I  lie  under  such  restraints  from  his  modesty,  that  I  am  not 
allowed  to  publish  hb  name. 

I  had  two  objectaons  to  it,  besides  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  unfitness  for  such  a  wcnrk.  One  was,  my  unacquainted* 
ness  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  niOion,  notbeing  born 
in  it:  the  other  was,  the  expense  that  such  a  search  as  was 
necessary  required,  which  was  not  easy  for  me  to  bear.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  most  ingenious  master  William  Petyt, 
counsellor  of  the  Inner  Temple,  cleared  one  difficulty ;  he 
offering  me  his  assistance  and  direction,  without  which  I 
must  have  committed  great  faults.  But  I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  highly  obliged  by  the  favour  and  bounty  of 
the  honourable  master  of  the  rolls,  m  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone,  of  whose  worth  and  goodness  to  me  I  must  make  a 
large  digression,  if  I  would  undertake  to  say  all  that  the 
subject  will  bear :  the  whole  nation  expressed  their  value  of 
him,  upon  the  most  signal  occadon,  when  they  made  him 
their  mouth  and  speaker  in  that  blessed  assembly  which 
called  home  their  king ;  after  which  real  evidence  all  little 
commendations  may  be  well  forborne.  The  obligations  he 
has  laid  on  me  are  such,  that,  as  the  gratitude  and  service 
of  my  whole  life  is  the  only  equal  return  I  can  make  for 
them ;  so,  as  a  small  tribute,  I  judge  myself  obliged  to 
make  my  acknowledgments  in  this  manner,  for  the  leisure 
I  enjoy  under  his  protection,  and  the  support  I  receive  from 
him:  and  if  this  work  does  the  world  any  service,  the  best 
part  of  the  thanks  is  due  to  him,  that  furnished  me  with 
particular  opportunities  of  carrying  it  on.  Nor  must  I  ccm- 
ceal  the  noblaiess  of  that  renowned  promoter  of  kaming 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  contributed  liberally  to  the  expense  thi& 
work  put  me  to. 
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Upon  theiBe  eDoouragements  I  set  dbout  it,  and  b^an 
whh  the  leaxch  of  all  puUic  reoords  and  offices^  the  parliap- 
ment  and  tieatj  rolls,  with  all  jthe  patent  rolls,  and  the  rc^ 
ffsten  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  London,  and  of  tfie 
augmentation  office.  Thra  I  laid  out  for  all  the  MSS.  I 
could  hear  of,  and  found  things  beyond  my  expectation  m 
the&mous  Cotton  library,  where  there  is  sudi  a  collection 
of  ori^nal  papers  relating  to  these  times,  as  perhaps  the 
world  can  show  nothing  like  it.  I  had  also  the  favour  of 
some  MSS.  of  great  value,  both  from  the  fionous  and  emi- 
nently learned  doctor  StiUingfleet,  who  gave  me  great  assist- 
ance in  this  work,  and  from  Mr.  Pety t  and  others.  When 
I  had  looked  these  over,  I  then  used  all  the  endeavours  I 
could  to  gather  together  the  books  that  were  printed  in 
those  days,  from  which  I  not  only  got  considerable  hints  of 
matters  of  fact,  but  (that  which  I  chiefly  looked  for)  the  ar- 
guments upon  which  they  managed  the  controversies  then 
on  foot,  of  which  I  thought  it  was  the  part  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical historian  to  give  an  account,  as  I  could  recover  them, 
that  it  may  appear  upon  what  motives  and  grounds  they 


\ 


The  three  chief  periods  of  Henry  the  Eighth  his  reign,  in 
which  religion  is  concerned,  are,  first,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  till  the  process  of  his  divorce  with  queen  Katherine 
commenced.  The  second  is  from  that,  till  his  total  breaking 
off  from  RacDe,  and  setting  up  hi»  supremacy  over  all  causes 
and  persons.    The  third  is  from  that  to  his  death. 

When  I  first  set  about  this  work,  I  intended  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  History  of  the  Reformation  to  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  it  was  finished  and  fully  settled ;  but  I 
was  forced  to  diange  that  resdution.  The  chief  reason, 
among  many  others,  was,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  aUe  t^ 
discover  such  fuU  inf<MrmatioDs  of  what  passed  under  the 
auceeedbg  reigns  as  were  necessary  for  a  history;  and 
though  I  have  sesffched  the  public  registers  of  that  titti^ 
yet  I  am  still  in  the  dark  myself  in  many  particulars.  This 
made  me  resolve  on  publidiing  this  volume  first,  hopii^, 
that  those,  in  whose  hands  any  manuscripts  or  papers 
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of  that  ume  lie,  will,  fiom  what  m  now  peaekgm^f  be  en- 
comn^ed  to  communicate  them :  or  if  any  have  made  a  con» 
aideraUe  progress  in  thoae  collections,  I  shall  be  far  fimn 
envying  them  the  honour  of  such  a  work,  in  which  it  had 
been  inexcusable  vanity  in  me  to  have  meddled,  if  the  de* 
nres  of  others,  who  have  great  power  over  me,  had  not  pre* 
vailed  with  me  to  set  about  it;  and  therdEbre,  though  I 
have  made  a  good  advance  in  the  following  part  of  the  woA, 
I  diallmoetwillinglyres^itup  to  any  who  will  undertake 
it,  and  they  shall  have  the  firee  use  of  all  my  papers.  But 
if  none  will  set  about  it,  who  yet  can  furnish  materials  to* 
wards  it,  I  hope  their  zeal  for  carrying  on  so  desired  awork 
will  engage  them  to  give  all  the  help  to  it  that  is  in  dieir 
powor. 

Th^re  is  only  one  passage  belonging  to  the  next  volume, 
whidi  I  shall  take  notice  of  here,  since  from  it  I  must  plead 
my  excuse  for  several  defects,  which  may  seem  to  be  in  this 
work.  In  the  search  I  made  of  the  rolls  and  other  offices, 
I  wondered  much  to  miss  several  commissions,  patents,  and 
other  writings,  which  by  dear  evidence  I  knew  were  granted^ 
and  yet  none  of  them  appeared  on  record.  This  I  could 
not  impute  to  any  thing  but  the  omission  of  the  clerks,  who 
fidled  in  the  enrolling  those  commissions,  though  it  was  not 
likely  that  matters  of  so  Ugh  concernment  should  have  been 
neglected,  especially  in  such  a  critical  time,  and  under  so  se- 
vere a  king.  But  as  I  continued  down  my  search  to  the 
fourth  year  cf  queen  Mary,  I  found,  in  the  twelfth  roll  of 
that  year,  a  oomnussion,  which  cleared  all  my  former  doubts, 
and  by  which  I  saw  what  was  become  of  the  things  I  had 
so  anxiously  searched  after.  We  have  heard  of  the  cxpur- 
gation  of  hooka  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  it 
might  have  been  imagined,  that  public  registers  and  records 
would  have  been  safe;  yet,  lest  these  should  have  been 
afterwards  confessors,  it  was  resolved  they  should  then  be 
martyrs ;  for  on  the  S9th  of  December,  in  the  4th  year  of 
her  reign,  a  eommisrion  was  issued  out  under  the  great  seal 
to  Bcmner  bishop  of  London,  Cole  dean  of  Su  Faults,  and 
Martine  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  of  that  importance. 
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tbat  I  shall  here  hisert  the  material  words  of  it:  Whereaa 
U  is  come  to  our  knowledge^  that  in  the  time  of  the  late 
schism  divers  comptSf  books,  scroUs,  instruments,  and  other 
writings,  were  practised,  devised,  and  made,  concerning 
professions  agamst  the  popis  holiness,  and  ike  see  aposto^ 
lie,  and  also  sundry  infamous  scrutinies  taken  in  abbeys 
and  other  religious  houses,  tending  rather  to  subvert  and 
overthrow  off  good  religion  and  religious  houses,  titan  Jbr 
WMf  truth  contained  therein :  which  being  in  the  custody  of 
divers  registers,  and  we  intending  to  have  those  writings 
brought  to  knowledge,  whereby  they  may  be  considered,  and 
ordered  according  to  our  wiB  and  pkasure;  thereupon, 
those  three,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  empowered  to  cite  any 
persons  befbrel  them,  and  examine  them  upon  the  premises 
upon  oath,  and  to  bring  all  such  writings  before  them,  and 
certify  their  diligence  about  it  to  cardinal  Pod,  ihatJiArther 
order  might  be  given  about  them. 

When  I  saw  this,  I  soon  knew  which  way  so  many  writ- 
ings had  gone :  and  as  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  their  bold- 
ness, who  thus  presumed  to  raze  so  many  records ;  so  their 
ingenuity  in  leaving  this  commission  in  the  roUs,  by  which 
any  who  had  the  curiosity  to  search  for  it,  might  be  satis- 
fied how  the  other  commissions  were  destroyed,  was  much 
to  be  commended.  Yet  in  the  following  work  it  will  ap- 
pear that  some  few  papers  escaped  their  hands. 

I  know  it  is  needless  to  make  great  protestations  of  my 
sincerity  in  this  work.  These  are  of  course,  and  are  little 
considered ;  but  I  shall  take  a  more  effectual  way  to  be  be- 
heved,  for  I  shall  vouch  my  warrants  for  what  I  say,  and 
tell  where  they  are  to  be  found.  And  having  copied  out 
of  records  and  MSS.  many  papers  of  great  importance,  I 
shall  not  only  insert  the  substance  of  them  in  the  following 
work,  but  at  the  end  of  it  shall  give  a  collection  of  them  at 
their  full  length,  and  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
originally  written :  from  which,  as  the  reader  will  receive 
full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  history ;  so  he  will  not  be 
ill  pleased  to  observe  the  genius  and  way  of  the  great  men 
in  that  time,  of  which  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge,  by 
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seeing  their  letters,  and  other  papers,  than  by  any  repre- 
sentation made  of  them  at  second  hand.  They  are  di* 
gested  into  that  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  die 
History. 

It  will  surprise  some  to  see  a  book  of  this  bigness  written 
of  the  history  of  our  reformation  under  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  since  the  true  beginnings  of  it  are  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  in 
which  the  aitides  of  our  church,  and  the  forms  of  our  wor- 
ship, were  first  compiled  and  set  forth  by  authority.  And 
indeed  in  king  Henry'^s  time  the  reformation  was  rather  ^ 
oonceiTed  than  brought  forth;  and  two  parties  were  in  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  rdgn  struggling  in  the  womb, 
having  now  and  then  advantages  on  either  side,  as  the  un- 
oonstant  humour  of  that  king  changed,  and  as  his  interests, 
and  often  as  his  passions,  swayed  bun. 

Cardinal  Wdsey  had  so  dissolved  his  mind  into  plea- 
sures, and  puffed  him  up  with  flattery  and  servile  com* 
pBances,  that  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  serve  him ;  for 
being  boisterous  and  impatient  naturally,  whidi  was  much 
hei^tened  by  his  most  extravagant  vanity,  and  high  con- 
ceit of  his  own  learning  and  wisdom,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  uncounsellable  persons  in  the  world. 

The  book  which  he  wrote  had  engaged  him  deep  in  these 
controversies;  and  by  perpetual  flatteries,  he  was  brought 
to  fiincy  it  was  written  with  some  degrees  of  inspration. 
And  Luther  in  his  answer  had  treated  him  so  unmannerly, 
that  it  was  only  the  necessity  of  his  affidrs  that  forced  hhn 
into  any  correspondence  with  that  party  in  Germany. 

And  though  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  improved  every  ad- 
vantage^ that  ather  the  king^s  temper  or  his  affairs  offered 
them,  as  much  as  could  be ;  yet  they  were  to  be  pitied, 
having  to  do  with  a  prince,  who,  upon  the  slightest  pre^ 
tenoes^  threw  down  those  whom  he  had  most  advanced ; 
which  Cromwell  felt -severely,  and  Cranmer  was  sometimes 
near  it. 

The  fafiilts'of  this  king  h&ng  so  conspicuous,  and  the  se- 
verity of  his  proceedings  so  unjustifiable^  particularly  that 
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hflinous  Tiolatioa  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  justice  and 
govemmeiit,  in  condemning  men  without  bringing  them  to 
make  their  answers^  most  of  our  writers  have  separated  the 
concerns  of  this  church  from  his  reign ;  and,  ima^ning  that 
all  he  did  was  founded  only  on  his  revenge  upon  the  court 
of  Borne  for  denying  his  divorce,  have  taken  little  cate  to 
examine  how  matters  were  transacted  in  his  time. 

But  if  we  consider  the  great  things  that  were  done  by 
him,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  signal  provi- 
dence of  Grod  in  ndnng  up  a  king  of  his  temper,  for  clear- 
ing the  way  to  that  blessed  work  that  fidlowed :  and  that 
could  hardly  have  been  done,  but  by  a  man  of  his  humour; 
so  that  I  may  veiy  fitly  apply  to  him  the  ^tty  simile  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  who  compares  Luther  to  a  postilion  in  his 
waxed  boots  and  piled  coat,  lashing  his  horses  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  bespattering  all  about  him. 

This  character  befits  king  Henry  better,  (saving  the 
reverence  due  to  his  crown,)  who,  as  the  postihon  of  ref<MV 
mation,  made  way  for  it  through  a  great  deal  of  mire  and 
filth.  He  abolished  the  pope^s  power,  by  which  not  only 
that  tyranny  was  destroyed,  which  had  been  long  an  heavy 
burden  on  this  oppressed  nation ;  but  all  the  opinions,  ntes^ 
and  constitutions,  for  which  there  was  no  bett^  authority 
than  papal  decrees,  were  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  the  founda- 
tion that  supported  them  being  thus  8a{^)ed.  He  sup» 
pressed  all  the  monasteries;  in  which  though  there  were 
some  inexcusable  faults  committed,  yet  he  wanted  not  rea* 
son  to  do  what  he  did.  For  the  foundation  of  those  bouses 
being  laid  on  the  superstitious  conceit  of  redeeming  souls 
out  of  purgatory,  by  saying  masses  for  them ;  they  whose 
office  that  was,  had,  by  counterfeiting  rdics,  by  torfpng  of 
miracles,  and  other  like  impostures,  drawn  together  a  vast 
wealth,  to  the  enriching  of  thm  saints,  of  whom  some  per- 
haps were  damned  souls,  and  others  were  never  in  being. 
These  arts  being  detected,  and  withal  their  great  vidous- 
ness  in  some  places,  and  in  all  thdr  great  abuse  of  the 
Christian  religion,  made  it  seem  unfit  they  should  be  con- 
tinued.   But  it  was  their  dependanee  on  die  Dee  of  Rome, 
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wUch^  as  the  state  of  things  then  was,  made  it  necessary 
diat  they  shoald  be  suppressed.  Niew  foundations  might 
have  done  well ;  and  the  scantness  of  those,  considering  the 
number  and  wealth  of  those  which  were  suppressed,  is  one 
of  the  great  blemishes  of  that  reign.  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
endeavour  to  amend  the  old  oiles.  Th^r  numbers  were  so 
great,  thdr  riches  and  interests  in  the  nation  so  considerable, 
that  a  prince  of  ordinary  metal  would  not  have  attempted 
such  a  demgn,  much  less  have  completed  it  in  five  yearn 
time.  With  these  fell  the  superstition  of  images,  relics, 
and  the  redemption  of  souls  out  of  purgatory.  And  those 
extravagant  addresses  to  saints  that  are  in  the  Roman  offices 
were  thrown  out;  only  an  Orapro  nobis  was  kept  up,  and 
even  that  was  left  to  tibe  liberty  of  priests  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  litanies'as  they  saw  cause.  These  were  great  prepara- 
tic»is  for  a  reformation.  But  it  went  further;  and  two 
things  were  done,  upon  which  a  greater  change  was  reason- 
ably to  be  expected*  The  scriptures  were  translated  into 
the  English  tongue,  and  set  up  in  all  churches,  and  every 
one  was  admitted  to  read  them,  and  they  alone  were  de^ 
dared  the  rule  of  fiiith.  This  could  not  but  open  the  eyes 
of  the  nation;  who,  finding  a  profound  silence  in  these  writ- 
ings about  many  things,  and  a  direct  tipposition  to  other 
tlungs  that  were  still  retained,  must  needs  ooncliide,  even 
without  deep  speculations  or  nice  disputing,  that  many 
things  that  were  still  in  the  church  had  no  ground  in  scrip- 
tore^  and  some  of  the  rest  were  directly  contrary  to  it. 
This  Cranmer  knew  well  would  have  such  an  operatioui 
and  therefoce  made  it  his  chief  business  to  set  it  forward, 
which  in  conclusion  he  happily  efiected. 

Another  thing  was  also  established,  whidi  cfpeoed  the 
way  to  all  that  followed ;  that  every  national  diurdi  was  a 
oomjdete  body  within  itself:  so  that  the  church  of  England, 
with  the  andiority  and  concurrence  of  their  head  and  king, 
might  examine  and  reform  all  errors  and  corruptions,  whe* 
ther  in  doctrine  or  worship.  All  the  provincial  councils  in 
the  anrient  church  were  so  many  precedents  for  this^  who 
eoiktemned  heresies,  and  reformed  abuses,  as  the  occasion 
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required.  And  yet  these  being  all  but  parts  of  one  enipife, 
there  was  less  reason  for  their  doing  it,  without  staying  for 
a  general  council,  which  depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  one 
man,  (the  Roman  emperor,)  than  could  be  pretended  when 
Eun^  was  divided  into  so  many  kingdoms;  by  which  a 
common  concurrence  of  all  these  churches  was  a  thing 
scarce  to  be  expected :  and  therefore  this  church  must  be 
in  a  very  ill  condition,  if  there  could  be  no  endeavours  for 
a  reformation  till  all  the  rest  were  brought  together. 

The  grounds  of  the  new  covenant  between  Grod  and  man 
in  Christ  were  also  truly  stated,  and  the  terms  on  which  sal- 
vation was  to  be  hoped  for  were  faithfully  opened  according 
to  the  New  Testament  And  this  being,  in  the  strict  no- 
tion of  the  word,  the  gospel,  and  the  glad  tidings  preached 
through  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  a  great  progress  made,  when  the  nation  was 
well  instructed  about  it;  though  there  was  still  an  alloy  of 
other  corruption^  embasing  the  purity  of  the  faith.  And 
indeed,  in  the  whole  pn^ress  of  these  changes,  the  king''s 
design  seemed  to  have  been  to  terrify  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  cudgel  the  pope  into  a  compliance  with  what  he  de- 
sired :  for  in  his  heart  he  continued  addicted  to  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  opinions  of  that  church,  such  as  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  other  corruptions  in  the  mass ;  so  that 
he  was  to  his  lifers  end  more  papist  than  protestant. 

Hiere  are  two  prejudices,  which  men  have  generally 
drunk  in  against  that  time.  The  one  is,  from  the  king^s 
great  enormities,  both  in  his  personal  deportment  and  go- 
vernment; which  make  many  think  no  good  could  be  done 
by  so  ill  a  man^  and  so  cruel  a  prince.  I  am  not  to  defend 
him,  nor  to  lessen  his  faults.  The  vastness  and  irr^^larity 
of  his  expose  procured  many  heavy  exactions,  and  twice 
extorted  a  public  discharge  of  his  debts,  embased  the  coin, 
with  other  irregularities.  His  proud  and  impatient -ispirit 
ooca»oned  many  cruel  proceedings.  The  taking  so  many 
lives,  only  for  denying  his  supreunacy,  particularly  Fisher^s 
and  M ore^  the  one  being  extreme  old,  and  the  oth^  one 
of  the  glories  of  his  nation  for  probity  and  learning:  the 
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taking  advantage,  from  some  irruptions  in  the  north,  to 
break  the  indemnity  he  bad  before  proclaimed  to  those  in 
the  rebdlion,  even  though  they  could  not  be  proved  guilty 
rf  thoee  second  disorders :  his  extreme  severity  to  all  cardi- 
nal Poofs  family:  his  cruel  using,  first  Cromwell,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  bendes  his  un- 
exampled |m)ceedings  against  some  of  his  wives;  and  that 
wfaidi  was  worst  of  all,  the  laying  a  precedent  for  the  sub- 
version of  justice,  and  oppressing  the  clearest  hmooence,  by 
attainting  men  without  hearing  them :  these  are  such  re- 
maricable  blemishes,  that,  as  no  man  of  ingenuity  can  go 
about  the  whitening  them,  so  the  poor  reformers  drunk  so 
deep  of  that  bitter  cup,  that  it  very  ill  becomes  any  of  their 
followers  to  endeavour  to  give  &ir  colours  to  those  red 
and  bloody  diaracters,  with  which  so  much  of  his  reign  is 
stained. 

Yet,  after  all  this  sad  enumeration,  it  was  no  new  nor 
unusual  thing  in  the  methods  of  God's  providence,  to  em- 
pby  princes  who  had  great  mixtures  of  very  gross  faults  to 
do  ngnal  things  for  his  service.  Not  to  mention  David  and 
Solomon,  whose  sins  were  expiated  with  a  severe  repent- 
ance; it  was  the  bloody  Cyrus,  that  sent  back  the  Jews  to 
their  land^  and  gave  them  leave  to  rebtiild  their  temple. 
CoDStantine  the  Great  is  by  some  of  his  enemies  charged 
with  many  blemishes  both  in  his  Hfe  and  government.  Clo- 
vis  of  France,  under  whom  that  nation  received  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness,  as 
even  Gr^ory  of  Tours  represents  him,  who  lived  near  his 
time,  and  nevertheless  makes  a  saint  of  him.  Charles  the 
Great,  whom  some  also  make  a  saint,  both  put  away  his 
wife  for  a  very  slight  cause,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
most  imnatural  lusts  with  his  own  daughter.  Irene,  whom 
the  diurcfa  of  Rome  magnifies  as  the  restorer  of  their  reli* 
gicm  in  the  east,  did,  both  contrary  to  the  impressions  of 
nature  and  of  her  sex,  put  out  her  own  son's  eyes,  of  which 
be  died  soon  after;  with  many  other  execrable  things.  And 
whatever  reproaches  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  cast  on 
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the  refonnation,  upon  the  account  of  this  king's  faults,  may 
be  easily  turned  back  cxi.  their  popes,,  who  have  never  failed 
to  court  and  extol  princes  that  served  their  ends,  how  gross 
and  scandalous  soever  their  other  faults  have  been:  as 
Phocas,  Brunichild,  Irene,  Mathildis,  Edgar  of  England, 
and  many  more.  But  our  church  is  not  near  so  mtich  con- 
cerned in  the  persons  of  those  princes,  under  whom  the  re- 
formation began,  as  theirs  is  in  the  persons  of  their  popes, 
who  are  believed  to  have  far  highep  characters  of  a  divine 
power  and  spirit  in  them,  than  other  princes  pretend  to. 
And  yet  if  the  lives  of  those  popes,  who  have  made  the 
greatest  advances  in  their  jurisdiction,  be  examined,  par- 
ticularly Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  Bonifiuse  the  Eighth, 
vices  more  eminent  than  any  can  be  chaiged  on  king  Henry, 
will  be  found  in  them.  And  if  a  lewd  and  wicked  pope  may 
yet  have  the  Holy  Gbost  dwelling  in  him,  and  directing 
him  infallibly ;  why  may  not  an  ill  king  do  so  good  a  urark 
as  set  a  reformation  f^ward  ?  And  if  it  were  proper  to  enter 
into  a  dissection  of  four  of  those  popes  that  sat  at  Rome 
during  this  reign,  pope  Julius  will  be  found  beyond  him  in 
a  vast  ambition ;  whose  bloody  reign  did  not  only  embroil 
Italy,  but  a  great  part  of  Christendom.  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  as  extravagant  and  prodigal  in  his  expense, 
which  put  him  on  baser  shifts,  than  ever  this  king  used,  to 
raise  money ;  not  by  embasing  the  coin,  or.  raising  new 
and  heavy  taxes,  but  by  embasing  the  Christian  religion, 
and  prostituting  the  pardon  of  sin  in  that  foul  trade  of  in- 
dulgences. Clement  the  Seventh  was  false  to  the  highest 
degree ;  a  vice  which  cannot  be  charged  on  this  king :  and 
Paul  the  Third  was  a  vile  and  lewd  priest,  who  not  only 
kept  his  whore,  but  gloried  in  it,  and  raised  one  of  his 
bastards  to  an  high  dignity,  making  him  prince  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza;  and  himself  is  said  to  have  lived  in  incest 
with  others  of  them.  And  except  the  short  reign  of  Adrian 
the  Sixth,  there  was  no  pope  at  Ron^  all  this  while,  whose 
example  might  make  any  other  prince  blush  for  his  faults : 
so  that  Guicciardine,  when  he  calls  pope  Clement  a  good 
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pope,  adds,  I  mean  not  goodness  apostolical ;  Jbr  in  those 
dmfS  he  was  esteemed  a  good  pcpe  OuU  did  not  exceed  the 
widedness  cftke  worst  of  men. 

In  sum,  Grod^s  ways  are  a  great  deep;  who  has  often 
showed  his  power  and  wisdom  in  raising  up  unlikely  and 
unpromiong  instruments  to  do  great  services  in  the  world ; 
not  always  employing  the  best  men  in  them,  lest  good  in- 
struments should  share  too  deep  in  the  praises  of  that, 
which  is  only  due  to  tibe  supreme  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world :  and  therefore  he  will  stain  ^  pride  of  all  gioty, 
that  such  as  gion/  may  only  glory  in  the  Lord.  Jehu  did 
an  acceptable  service  to  God'in  destroying  the  idolatry  of 
Baal ;  though  ndther  the  way  of  doing  it  be  to  be  imitated, 
being  grossly  insincere,  nor  was  the  reformation  complete,' 
mce  the  worshipping  the  twoxudves  was  still  kept  up;  and 
it  is  very  like,  his  chief  deagn  in  it  was  to  destroy  all  the 
pertfT  that  feivoured  Ahab^s  family :  yet  the  thing  was  good, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Grod.  So,  whatever  this  king^s  other 
fiiuks  were,  and  how  defective  soever  the  change  he  made 
was,  and  upcm  what  ill  motiToes  soever  it  may  seem  to  have 
proceeded;  yet  the  things  themselves  being  good,  we  ought 
not  to  think  the  worse  of  them  because  of  the  instrument, 
or  manner  by  which  they  ware  wrought ;  but  are  to  adore 
and  admire  Uie  paths  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  brought 
about  such  a  change  in  a  church,  which,  being  subjected  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  had  been  more  than  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope most  tame  under  its  oppressions,  and  was  most  deeply 
drenched  in  supersdtixMi :  and  this  by  the  means  of  a  prince, 
who  was  the  most  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Rome  of  any 
in  Christendom,  and  seemed  to  be  so  upon  knowledge,  being 
very  learned,  and  continued  to  the  last  mudi  leavened  with 
superstition;  and  was  the  only  king  in  the  world  whom 
that  see  declared  dg^^mfer  of  ihejbkkh.  And  that  this 
should  have  been  canied  on  so  far  with  so  little  opposition ; 
some  linngs,  though  numerous  and  formidable,  being  scat- 
tered and  quieted  without  blood ;  and  that  a  mighty  prince, 
who  was  victorious  almost  in  all  his  undertakings,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  was  both  provoked  in  point  .of  honour  and 
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interest^  yet  could  never  find  one  spare  sefuson  to  turn  his 
arms  upon  England;  are  great  demonstrations  of  a  par-* 
ticular  influence  of  Heaven  in  these  alterations,  and  of  its 
watchful  care  of  them. 

But  th^  other  prejudice  touches  the  refcnrmation  in  a 
more  vital  and  tender  part :  and  it  is,  that  Cranmer  and 
the  other  bishops,^who  promoted  the  reformation  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  did  in  this  comply  too  servilely  vrith  king 
Henry's  humours,  both  in  <»rrying  on  his  frequent  di- 
vorces, and  in  retaining  those  corruptions  in  the  worship, 
which,  by  their  throwing  them  off  in  the  beginning  of  king 
Edward'^s  reign,  we  may  conclude  were  thei^oondemned  by 
them ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  prevaricated  -against  their 
conscienoes  in  that  compliance. 

It  were  too  faint  a  way  of  answenng  so  severe  a  chaige, 
to  turn  it  back  on  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  show  the 
base  compliances  of  some,  even  of  the  best  of  their  popes ; 
as  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  congratulations  to  the  usurper 
Phocas  are  a  strain  of  the  meanest  and  undecentest  flatteiy 
that  ever  was  put  in  writing ;  and  his  compliments  to  Bru- 
nichild,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  both  for  lust 
and  cruelty  that  ever  her  sex  produced,  show  that  there  was 
no  person  so  wicked  that  he  was  ashamed  to  flatter :  but 
the  blemishing  them  will. not  (I  confess)  excuse  our  rdform- 
ers;  therefore  other  things  are  to  be  considered  for  their 
vindication.  They  did  not  at  once  attmn  the  full  know-> 
ledge  of  divine  truth,  so  that  in  some  particuWs^  as  in  that 
of  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  both  Cranm^ 
and  Ridley  were  themselves  then  in  the  dark ;  Bertram^s 
book  first  convinced  Ridley,  and  he  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  opening  Cranmer's  eyes :  so  if  themselves  were  not 
th^i  enli^tened,  they  could  not  instruct  others.  As  for 
other  things,  such  as  the  giving  the  cup  to  Uie  laity,  the 
worshipping  God  in  a  known. tongue,  and  several  reformap^ 
tions  about  the  mass,  though  they  judged  them  necessary 
to  be  done  as  soon  as  was  possible,  yet  they  had  not  so  full 
a  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  these,  as  to  think  it  a  sin- 
not  to  do  them.     The  prophet'^s  words  to  Naaman  the  Sy- 
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lian  migfat  give  them  some  coloor  for  that  mistake ;  and  the 
practice  of  the  apostles,  who  continued  not  only  to  warship 
at  the  temide,  but  to  drcumdse  and  to  offer  sacrifices, 
(whidi  must  have  been  done  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  purified 
himself  in  the  temple,)  even  after  the  law  was  dead  by  the 
s^ppearing  of  the  gospel,  seemed  to  excuse  their  compliance. 
They  had  also  observed,  that  as  the  apostles  were  dO,  things 
to  dU  men,  thai  so  they  might  gain  some ;  so  the  primitive 
Christians  had  brought  in  many  rites  of  heathenism  into 
their  worship :  upon  which  inducements  they  were  wrought 
on  to  comply  in  some  uneasy  things,  in  which  if  these  ex- 
cuses do  not  ^wholly  dear  them,  yet  they  very  much  lessen 
their  guilts 

And,  after  all  this,  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  men, 
and  had  mixtures  of  fear  and  human  infirmities  with  their 
other  excellent  qualities:  and  indeed  Cranmer  was  in  all 
other  points  so  extraordinary  a  person,  that  it  was  perhaps 
fit  there  should  be  some  ingredients  in  his  temper  to  lessen 
the  veneration,^which  his  great  worth  might  have  raised  too 
Ugh,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  feeblenesses,  which  upon 
some  occaaons  appeared  in  him.  But  if  we  examine  the 
fiulings  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  primitive  fathers,  as 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  others,  who  were  the  most  zealous 
assertors  of  the  faith,  we  must  conclude  them  to  have  been 
nothing  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  charged  on  Cranmer; 
whom  if  we  consider  narrowly,  we  shall  find  as  eminent  vir- 
tues, and  as  few  faults  in  him,  as  in  any  prelate  that  has 
been  in  the  Christian  church  for  many  ages.  And  if  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  deny  his  Master  through  fear,  he  did 
wash  off  that  stain  by  a  sincere  repentance  and  a  patient 
martyrdom,  in  which  he  expressed  an  eminent  resentment  of 
his  former  frailty,  with  a  pitch  of  constancy  of  mind  above 
the  rate  of  modem  examples. 

But  their  virtues,  as  well  as  their  faults,  are  set  before  us 
for  our  instruction ;  and  how  frail  soever  the  vessels  were, 
they  have  conveyed  to  us  a  treasure  of  great  value,  the  pure 
Gospd  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour :  which  if  we  follow,  and   j 
govern  our  lives  and  hearts  by  it,  we  may  hope  in  easier 
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and  pliuner  paths  to  attain  that  blessedness,  which  they 
could  not  reach  but  through  scorching  flames;  and  if  we 
do  not  improve  the  advantages  which  this  light  affords,  we 
may  either  look  for  some  of  those  trials,  which  were  sent 
for  the  exerdse  of  their  £Euth  and  patience,  and  perhaps  for 
the  punishment  of  their  former  compliance;  or,  if  we 
escape  these,  we  have  cause  to  fear  worse  in  the  conclu- 
sion. 
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BOOK  L 


A  summary  view  of  king  Hemy  the  Eighth's  reign^  till  the 
process  of  his  divorce  was  beguiij  in  which  the  state  of 
•Englandy  chiefly  as  it  related  to  religiofiy  is  opened. 

fjNGLAND  biad  for  a  whole  age  felt  the  miseries  book 
of  a  long  and  cruel  war  between  the  two  houses  of      '• 


York  and  Lancaster ;  during  which  time^  as  the  k^°k  Hen- 
crown  had  lost  great  dominions  beyond  sea,  so  the»on  to  the 
mrtion  was  mudh  impoverished,  many  noble  families  as^Ts'cx^r* 
extinguished,  much  blood  shed,  great  animosities 
every  where  raised,  with  all  the  other  miseries  of  a 
lasting dvil  war:  but  they  now  saw  all  these  happily 
composed  when  the  two  families  did  unite  in  king 
Henry  the  Eighth.     In  his  father's  rdgn  they  were 
rather  cemented  and  joined  than  united;  whose 
great  partiality  to  the  house  of  Lancaster^  from  which    . 
VOL.  I.  B  • 
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BOOK  he  was  descended,  and  severity  to  the.  branches  of 
^ — ! the  house  of  York,  in  which  even  his  own  queen  had 


a  large  share,  together  \irith  the  impostors  that  were 
set  up  to  disturb  his  reign,  kept  these,  heats  alive, 
which  were  now  all  buried  in  his  grave :  and  this 
made  the  succession  of  his  son  so  universally  accept- 
able to  the  whole  nation,  who  now  hoped  to  revive 
their  former  pretensions  in  France,  and  to  have  again 
a  lai^e  share  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  which 
their  domestic  broils  had  so  long  excluded  them. 
He  proceeds     There  was  another  thing,  which  made  his  first 
^5J^  ^4  coming  to  the  crown  no  less  acceptable,  which  was, 
Empson.    ^j^g^.  jj^g  ^^^  ^^j  f-]^^  jijg  father  died  ^he  ordered 

the  same  'Dudlej  and  Empson  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Hubert     His  father,  whether  out  of  policy,  or  inclination,  or 
diyfou'ow.  ^*^»  w^  ^  ^^  ^^  much  set  on  the  gathering  of 
"s-         treasure,  so  that  those  ministers  were  most  accept- 
able, who  could  fill  his  coffers  best ;  and  though  this 
occasioned  some  tumults,  and  disposed  the  people 
to  all  those  commotions  which  fell  out  in  his  reign ; 
yet  he  being  successful  in  them  all,  continued  in  his 
course  of  heaping  up  money. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  found  out  those 
two  instruments,  who  outdid  all  that  went  befi^re 
them;  and  what  by  vexatious  suits  upon  penal  but 
obsolete  laws,  what  by  unjust  imprisonments,  and 
other  violent  and  illega)  proceedings,  raised  a  gene- 
ral odium  upon  the  government ;  and  this  grew  upon 
him  with  his  years,  and  was  come  to  so  great  a  height 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  that  he  died  in  good  titne 
for  his  own  quiet :  for  as  he  used  all  possible  endea** 
vours  to  get  money,  so  what  he  got  he  as  carefully 
kept^  and  distributed  very  little  of  it  among  those 
about  him ;  so  that  he  had  many  enemies  and  but 
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few  fnfends.     This  being  well  considered  bj  h\i  son^  book 
he  begaa  his  government  with  the  disgrace  of  those . 


two  ministers,  against  whom  he  proceeded  according 
to  law ;  all  the  other  inferior  officers  whom  they  had 
made  use  of  were  also  imprisoned. 

When  they  had  thus  fallen,  many  and  great  com- 
plaints came  in  from  all  parts  against  them;  they 
also^  apprehending  the  danger  they  were  like  to  be 
in  u]x>q  their  master's  death,  had  been  practising 
with  their  partners  to  gather  about  them  all  the 
power  they  could  bring  together,  whether  to  secure 
themselves  from  popular  rage,  or  to  make  themselves 
seem  considerable,  or  'formidable  to  the  new  king. 
This  and  other  crimes  being  brought  in  against 
them,  they  were  found  guilty  of  treason  in  a  legal 
trial.  But  the  king  judged  this  was  neither  a  suf- 
ficient reparation  to  his  oppressed  people,  nor  satis- 
fiiction  to  justice :  therefore  he  went  further,  and 
both  ordered  restitution  to  be  made  by  his  father's  Hau. 
executors  of  great  sums  of  money,  which  had  been 
unjustly  extorted  from  his  subjects ;  and  in  his  first 
parliament,  which  he  summoned  to  the  twenty-first  He  holds  a 
of  January  following,  he  not  only  delivered  upjm!*^^  ' 
Empson  and  Dudley,  with  their  complices,  to  the'^'^' 
justice  of  the  two  houses,  who  attainted  them  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  a  little  after  gave  order  for  their 
execution;  but  did  also  give  his  royal  assent  toAug.  is. 
these  other  laws,  by  which  the  subject  was  secured 
finom  the  like  oppressions  for  the  fiiture :  and,  that 
he  might  not  at  all  be  suspected  of  any  such  indina- 
tions  as  his  &ther.had  to  amass  treasure,  he  was  the 
most  magnificent  in  his  expense  of  any  prince  in 
Christendom,  and  very  bountiful  to  all  about  him ; 
and  as  one  extreme  commonly  produces  another,  so 
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BOOK  his  fiMlieT's  covetousness  led  him  to  be  prodigal;  and 
,      the  vast  wealth  whidi  was  left  him,  being  reckoned 


no  less  than  1,800»000/.  was  in  three  jears'  dbsi- 
His  great   pated^  as  if  the  son  in  his  expense  had  vied  industry 
with  his  father  in  all  his  thrift. 

Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  (afterwards  duke  of  Nor- 
folk,) to  shew  how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humours 
of  the  princes  whom  he  served,  as  he  had  been  lord 
treasurer  to  the  father  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  so:  being  continued  in  the  same  office  by  this 
king,  did  as  dexterously  comply  with  his  prodigality, 
as  he  had  done  formerly  with  his  father^s  sparing- 
ness. 

But  this  in  the  beginning  of  the  prince's  reign  did 
much  endear  him  both  to  the  court  and  nation; 
-  there  being  a  freer  circulation  of  money,  by  which 
trade  was  encouraged ;  and  the  courtiers  tasted  so 
liberally  of  the  king's  bounty,  that  he  was  every 
where  much  magnified,  though  his  expense  proved 
afterwards  heavier  to  the  subject,  than  ever  his  &- 
.  therms  avarice  had  been. 
So^^tL.  Another  thing  that  raised  the  credit  of  this  king 
was,  the  great  esteem  he  was  in  beyond  sea,  both  for 
his  wisdom  and  power ;  so  that  in  all  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  war  he  was  always  much  considered ;  and 
he  did  so  exactly  pursue  that  great  maxim  of  princes, 
of  holding  the  balance^  that  still  as  it  grew  heavi^, 
whether  in  the  scale  of  France  or  Spain,  he  go- 
verned himself  and  them  as  a  wise  arbiter.  His  first 
action  was  against  France,  which  by  the  accession 
of  the  duchy  of  Britain,  through, his  fiither's  over- 
sight,  was  made  greater  and  more  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  princes;  therefore  the  French  suc- 
cesses in  Italy  having  united  all  the  princes  there 
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ttgBOBst  them,  Spain  and  England  wilfin^y  joined  book 
themselves  in  the  quarreL    The  kingdom  of  Spain. 


being^also  then  united,  conquered  Navarre,  ^^^Ft»o«7^'* 
set  them  at  great  ease,  and  weakened  the  king 
of  I^ranoe  on  that  side.    Whose  affairs  also  de- 
dinii^  in  Italy,  this  king  finding  him  so  mndi  less- 
ened, made  peace  with  him,  havii^  first  managed 
his  share  of  the  war  with  great  honour  at  sea  and 
land :  for  going  over  in  person,  he  did  both  defeat 
the  French  army,  and  take  Terwin  and  Tourney ; 
the  fermer  he  demolished,  the  latter  he  kept :  and  in  Aug.  24. 
these  exjriLoits  he  had  an  unusual  honour  done  him,  ^13.   '  ^' 
which  though  it  was  a  slight  thing,  yet  was  very 
pleasant  to  him;  Maximilian  the  emperor  taking 
pay  in  his  army,  amounting  to  a  hundred  crowns  a 
day,  and  upon  aU  public  solemnities  giving  the  king 
the  precedence. 

The  peace  between  England  and  France  was  made  Aug.  7, 
firmar  by  Lewis  the  Frendi  king^s  marrying  Mary  p^,uda 
the  king's  sister;  but  he  dying  soon  after,  new]^^]''^ 
counsels  were  to  be  taken.    Frauds,  who  succeeded,  2^,^i|^ 
did  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  court  this  king^^^if 
with  great  offers  to  renew  the  peace  with  him,  which 


accordingly  done.  Afterward  Francis  falling  in 
with  all  his  force  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  all  en* 
deavours  were  used  to  engage  king  Henry  into  the 
war,  both  by  the  pope  and  emperor,  this  last  feed- 
ing him  long  with  hopes  of  resigning  the  empire 
to  him,  which  wrought  much  on  him;  insomuch 
that  he  did  give  them  a  great  supply  in  money, 
bat  he  oould  not  be  engaged  to  divert  Francis  by 
making  war  upon  him :  and  Francis  ending  the  war 
of  Italy  by  a  peace,  was  so  far  from  resenting  what 
<iie  king  had  done,  that  he  courted  him  into  a 
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BOOK  straiter  league,  and  a  match  was  agreed  between 
the  dolphin  and  the  lady  Mary  the  king^s  dangb-^ 


b^roo^ter,  and  Tourney  was  delivered  up  to  the  FVench 

8. '5*8.         But  now  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  by  his 
father,  and  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  by  his 
grandmother,  and  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  his  mo^ 
ther,  began  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world; 
Emperor    and  his  grandfather  Maximilian  dying,  Francis  and 
13/15 19.   he  were  corrivals  for  the  empire:  but  Charles  being 
eie^,      preferred  in  the  competition,  there  followed,  what 
June  aS.    tjirQugh  personal  animosities,  what  through  reason 
of  state,  and  a  desire  of  conquest,  lasting  wars  be- 
tween them;  which  though  they  were  sometimes 
for  a  while  dosed  up,  yet  were  never  clearly  ended. 
And  those  two  great  monarchs,  as  they  eclipsed 
most  other  princes  about  them,  so  they  raisedUhis 
king's  glory  higher,  both  courting  him  hy  turns,  and 
that  not  only  by  earnest  and  warm  addresses,  but 
oft  by  unusual  submissions ;  in  which  they,  knowing 
how  great  an  ingredient  vanity  was  in  his  temper, 
were  never  deficient  when  their  affairs  required  it: 
all  which  tended  to  make  him  appear  greater  in  the 
>5ao.    eyes  of  his  own  people.    In  the  year  1520  there  was 
an  interview  agreed  on  between  the  French  king 
and  him ;  but  the  emperor,  to  prevent  the  effects  he 
feared  from  it,  resolved  to  outdo  the  French  king  in 
the  compliment,  and  without  any  treaty  or  previous 
The  em-    assurauccs  Came  to  Dover,  and  solicited  the  king's 
to Eo^and^ friendship  against  Francis;  and  to  advance  his  de- 
^*^*^'     sign  gained  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  then  governed 
all  the  king^s  counsels,  by  the  promise  of  making 
him  pope;  in  which  he  judged  he  might  for  a 
present  advantage  promise  a  thing  that  seemed 
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to  be  at  so  great  a  distance^  (pope  Leo  the  Tentib  book 

being  then  but  a  ^ung  man,)  and  with  rich  presents, ! — 

which*  he  made  both  to  the  king,  the  cardinal^  and 
all  the  court,  wrought  much  on  them.  But  that 
which  prevailed  most  with  the  king  was,  that  he 
saw,  though  Charles  had  great  dominions,  yet  they 
lay  at  such  a  distance,  that  France  alone  was  a  suf- 
ficient counterpoise  to  him ;  but  if  Francis  could 
keep  Milan,  recover  Naples,  Buigundy,  and  Navarre, 
to  all  which  he  was  then  preparing,  he  would  be  an 
uneasy  neighbour  to  himself;  and  if  he  kept  the 
footing  he  then  bad  in  Italy,  he  would  lie  so  heavy 
on  the  papacy,  that  the  popes  could  no  longer  carry 
equally  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom,  upon  which 
much  depended,  according  to  the  religion  of  that 
time.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  take  part  with  the 
emperor,  till  at  least  Francis  was  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  reduced  to  juster  terms :  so  that  the  following  june  7. 
interview  between  Francis  and  him  produced  nothing 
but  a  vast  expense  and  high  compliments :  and  from 
a  second  interview  between  the  king  and  the  em- 
peror, Francis  was  full  of  jealousy,  in  which  what 
^followed  justiffied  his  apprehensions;  for  the  warjaiyio. 
going  on  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  the^^"b 
king  entered  into  a  league  with  the  fonner,  and^*^^* 
made  war  upon  France. 

But  the  pope  dying  sooner  than  it  seems  the  em- Leo x.  dies, 
peror  looked  for,  cardinal  Wolsey  claimed  his  pro- 1521'' 
mise  for  the  papacy ;  but  before  the  messenger  came 
to  him,  Adrian  the  emperor's  tutor  was  chosen  pope :  Adrian  cbo- 
yet,  to  feed  the  cardinal  with  fresh  hopes,  a  newjS^.^f'' 
promise  was  made  for  the  next  vacancy,  and  in  the  '^^'' 
mean  while  he  was  put  in  hope  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Toledo.     But  two  years  after,  that  pope  dying,  sept/l4, 

B  4  '**3. 
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BOOK  the  emperor  ag^  brdce  his  word  witb  him;  yet 


I. 


.though  he  was  thereby  totdly  alftnated  from  him, 

he  concealed  his  indignation  till  the  inibtic  concerns 

should  give  him  a  good  opportunity  to  prosecute  it 

upon  a  better  colour;  and  by  his  letters  to  Rome 

dissembled  his  resentments  so  lortificially,  that*  in  a 

tiemeot    coi^ratulation  he  wrote  to  pope  Clement,  he  ^  pro« 

sen,'  NoT.    '^  tcsted  his  election  was  matter  of  such  joy  both  to 

'^'  *^  the  king  and  himself,  tiiat  nothing  had  ever  be« 

><  fallen  them  which  pleased  them  better,  and  that  he 

^  was  the  very  parson  whom  they  had  wished  to  see 

1533.    **'  raised  to  that  greatness."  But  while  the  war  went 

on»  the  emperor  did  cajole  the  king  with  the  highest 

compliments  possiUe,  which  always  wrought  mudi 

Emperor    on  him,  and  came  in  person  into  England  to  be  in-» 

D^v^r,  May  stalled  knigfat  of  the  garter,,  whero  a  new  league 

Tbeempe.  ^^  condudcd,  by  which,  beside  mutual  assistance, 

J^[^-^   a  m^tch  was  agceed  on  betwten  the  jemperor  and  the 

the  king's  lady  Mary,  the  king's  only  child  by  his!  queen,  of 

daughter,         ,  ,        UJ  U  r  •  m.- 

June  19.  whom  he  had  no  hopes  of  moro  issue.  This  was 
sworn  to  on  both  hands,  and  the  emperor  was  otdig-* 
ed,  when  she  wa3  of  age,  to  marry  her,  per  verba  de 
^assentiy  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  the 
forfeiture  of  100,000  pounds. 

The  ^wr  went  on  with  great  success  on  Uie  em-» 
peror's  part,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Pttvia,  in 
which* Francis  his  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner  and  carried  into  Spain.  After 
which  the  emperor,  being  much  offended  with  the 
pope  for  joining  with  Francis,  turned  his  arms  against 

May  6,      him,  which  were  so  successful,  that  he  besieged  bbA 
took  Rome,  and  kept  the  pope  jnisoner  six  months. 
The  cardinal,  finding  the  public  interests  concur 
so  happily  with  his  private  distastes,  engaged  the 
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king  to  take  part  with  France,  and  afterwards  with  book 

the  pojpe  against  the  emperw,  his  greatness  now  be^ 

CQOiiiig  the  terror  of  Christendom ;  for  the  emperor, 

lifted  up  with  his  suocess,  began  to  think  of  no  less 

than  an  universal  empire.    And  first,  that  he  might 

unite  all  Spain  together,  he  preferred  a  match  with 

Portugal^  to  that  which  he  had  before  contracted  in 

En^and :  and  he  thought  it  not  enough  to  break  off 

hia  awom  alliance  with  the  king,  but  he  did  it  with 

aa  heavy  imputation  on  the  lady  Mary ;  for  in  his 

council  it  was  said  that  she  was  illegitimate,  as  being 

bcMm  in  an  unlawful  marriage,  so  that  no  advantage 

could  be  expected  from  her  title  to  the  succession,  as 

wiU  appear  more  particularly  in  the  second  book. 

And  the  pope  having  dispensed  with  the  oath,  he  | 

married  the  infanta  of  Portugal     Besides,  though 

the  king  of  England  had  gone  deep  in  the  chai^^ 

he  would  give  him  no  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 

war ;  much  less  give  him  that  assistance  which  he 

had  promised  him  to  recover  his  ancient  inheritance 

in  France.    The  king,  being  irritated  with  his  ma* 

nifold  ill  usage,  and  led  on  by  his  own  interests,  and 

by  the  offended  cardinal,  joined  himself  to  the  in* 

terests  of  France.    Upon  which  there  followed  not 

only  a  firm  alliance,  but  a  personal  friendship,  which 

ai^ieared  in  all  the  most  obliging  expressions  that 

could  be  devised.    And  upon  the  king's  threatening 

to  make  war  on  the  emperor,  the  French  king  was 

set  at  liberty,  though  on  very  hard  terms,  if  anyMw.  is, 

thing  can  be  hard  that  sets  a  king  out  of  prison ;  *^'  ' 

but  he  still  acknowledged  he  owed  his  liberty  to 

king  Henry. 

Then  followed  the  famous  Clementine  league  be-mentinc 

tween  the  pope  and  Francis,  the  Venetians,  the  Flo-^^;^ 

1526. 
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BOO  K  rentineS)  and  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  by  which 
.the  pope  absolved  the  French  king  from  the  oath  he 


had  sworn  at  Madrid,  and  they  all  united  against 
the  emperor,  and  declared  the  king  of  England  |ira- 
tecidr  of  the  league.  This  gave  the  emperw  great 
distaste,  who  complained  of  the  pope  as  an  ungrate* 
ful  and  perfidious  person.  The  first  beginning  of 
the 'Storm  fell  heavy  on  the  pope;  for  the  French 
king,  who  had  a  great  mind  to  have  his  children 
again  into  his  own  hands,  that  lay  hostages  in 
Spain,  went  on  but  slowfy  in  performing  his  part. 
And  the  king  of  England  would  not  openly  break 
with  the  emperor,  but  seemed  to  reserve  himself  to 
be  arbiter  between  the  princes.  So  that  the  Colon- 
^  nas,  being  of  the-  imperial  faction,  with  3000  men 

Sept.  20.  entered  Rome,  and  sacked  a  part  of  it,  forcing  the 
pope  to  fly  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to 
make  peace  with  the  emperor.  But  as  soon  as  that 
fear  was  over,  the  pope  returning  to  his  old  arts, 
complained  of  the  cardinal  of  Colonna,  and  resolved 
to  deprive  him  of  that  dignity,  and  with  an  army 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  taking  divers  places 
that  belonged  to  that  family.  But  the  confederates 
coming  slowly  to  his  assistance,  and  he  hearing  of 
great  forces  that  were  coming  from  Spain  against 
him,  submitted  himself  to  the  emperor,  and  made 
a  cessation  of  arms ;  but  being  again  encouraged 
with  some  hopes  from  his  allies,  and  (by  a  creation 
of  fourteen  cardinals  for  money)  having  raised 
IS*;-  800,000  ducats,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  and  gave 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  count  Vaudemont,  whom 
he  sent  with  forces  to  subdue  it :  but  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  prevented  him,  and  went  to  Rome;  and 
giving  the  assault,  in  which  himself  received  his 
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mortal  wound,  the  city  was  taken  bj  storm,  and  book 

plundered  for  several  days,  about  5000  being  killed !l_ 

The  pope  with  seventeen  cardinals  fled  to  the  castle  ^^1;^^ 
of  St.  Angelo,  but  was  forced  to  render  his  person,  ***y  '^• 
and  to  pay  400,000  ducats  to  the  army. 

This  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  princes  of  Christ- 
endom, except  the  Lutherans  of  Germany ;  but  none 
resented  it  more  loudly  than  this  king,  who  sent 
over  cardinal  Wolsey  to  make  up  a  new  treaty  withJviyu. 
Francis,  which  was  chiefly  intended  for  setting  the 
pope  at  liberty.  Nor  did  the  emperor  know  well 
how  to  justify  an  action  which  seemed  so  inconsist* 
ent  with  his  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  yet  the 
pope  was  for  some  months  detained  a  prisoner,  till 
at  length  the  emperor,  having  brought  him  to  his  ^ 

own  terms,  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty :  but  he, 
being  weary  of  his  guards,  escaped  in  a  disguise,  Dec.  9. 
and  owned  his  liberty  to  have  flowed  chiefly  from 
the  king's  endeavours  to  procure  it.   And  thus  stood 
the  king  as  to  foreign  affairs:  he  had  infinitely 
obliged  both  the  pope  and  the  French  king,  and 
was  firmly  united  to  them,  and  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  emperor,  when  he  began  first  to  move 
about  his  divorce- 
As  for  Scotland,  the  near  alliance  between  him  The  king's 
and  James  the  Fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  did  not  take  |1^^ 
away  the  standing  animosities  between  the  two  na-^^'*'*^*'' 
tions,  nor  interrupt  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Scotland.     And  therefore,  when  he  made  the  first 
war  upon  France,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  king  of  Scotland  came  with  a  great  army  into 
the  north  of  England,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  Sept.  9, 
the  earl  of  Surrey  in  Floudon  Field.  The  king  him-'^'^* 
self  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  soon  after; 
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BOOK  so  that  the  kingdom  falling  under  factions,  during 
^'  the  minority  of  the  new  king,  the  government  was 
but  feeble,  and  scarce  able  to  secure  its  own  quiet. 
And  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  chief  instrument  of 
the  French  faction,  met  with  such  opposition  from 
the  parties  that  were  raised  against  him  by  king 
Henry's  means,  that  he  could  give  him  no  disturb* 
ance.  And  when  there  came  to  be  a  lasting  peace 
between  England  and  France,  then,  as  the<  king 
needed  fear  no  trouble  from  that  warlike  nation,  so 
he  got  a  great  interest  in  the  government  there. 
And  at  this  time  money  becoming  a  more  effectual 
engine  than  any  the  war  had  ever  produced,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies  having  brought  great 
wealth  into  Europe,  princes  began  to  deal  more  in 
that  trade  than  before;  so  that  both  France  and 
£!ngland  had  their  instruments  in  Scotland,  and 
gave  considerable  yearly  pensions  to  the  chief  heads 
of  parties  and  families.  In  the  search  I  have  made» 
I  have  found  several  warrants  for  sums  of  money,  to 
be  sent  into  Scotland,  and  divided  there  among  the 
favourers  of  the  English  interest ;  and  it  is  nol  to  be 
doubted  but  France  traded  in  the  same  manner; 
which  continued  till  a  happier  way  was  found  out 
for  extinguishing  these  quarrels,  both  the  crowna 
being  set  on  one  head. 
His  coon-  Having  thus  shewed  the  state  of  this  king's  go- 
borne.  vernment  as  to  foreign  matters,  I  shall  next  give  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home, 
both  as  to  civil  and  spiritual  matters.  The  king, 
upon  his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  did  choose  a  wise 
council,  partly  out  of  those  whom  his  father  had 
trusted,  partly  out  of  those  that  were  recommended 
to  him  by  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Rich- 
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mood  and  Derbjr,  in  whom  was  the  right  of  the  book 
house  of  Lancaster,  though  she  willinglj  derolved       *    ■ 


her  pretensions  on  her  son^  claiming  nothing  to  her-» 
se]f>  but  the  satisfaction  of  beitig  mother  to  a  king. 
She  was  a  wise  and  religious  woman,  and  died  soon 
after  hier  grandson  came  to  the  crown.  There  was 
a  faction  in  the  council  between  Fox  bishop  of  Win- 
diester,  and  the  lord  treasurer,  which  could  never  be 
well  made  up,  though  they  were  oft  reconciled :  Fox 
always  compliaining  of  the  lord  treasurer,  for  squan- 
dering away  so  socm  that  vast  mass  of  treasure,  left 
by  the  king's  father ;  in  which  the  other  justified 
himself,  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  king's  war- 
rants, which  he  could  not  disobey :  but  Fox  objected, 
that  he  was  too  easy  to  answer,  if  not  to  procure 
these  warrants,  and  that  lie  ought  to  have  given  the 
king  better  advice^  In  the  king's  first  parliament  Jan.  21, 
things  went  as  he  desired  upon  his  delivering  up'^'^' 
Empson  and  Dudley,  in  which  his  preventing  the 
severity  of  the  houses,  and  proceeding  against  them 
at  the  common  law,  as  it  secured  his  ministers  ftom 
an  unwelcome  precedent,  so  the  whole  honour  of  it 
fell  on  the  king's  justice. 

His  next  parliament  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  Feb.  4, 
leign,  and  there  was  considered  the  brief  from  pope  '^'^' 
Julius  the  Second  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  in- 
dignities and  injuries  done  to  the  apostolic  see  and 
the  pope  by  the  French  king,  and  entreating  the 
king's  assistance  with  such  cajoling  words  as  are 
always  to  be  expected  from  popes  on  the  like  occa- 
sions. It  was  first  read  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  then  the  lord  chancellor  (War- 
ham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  the  lord  trea- 
surer, with  other  lords,  went  down  to  the  house  of 
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BOOK  oomiDond  and  read  it  th»%.    Upon  this  and  other 


I 


.reasons  they  gave  the  king  subsidies  towards  the 
war  with  France*  At  this  time  Fox,  to  strengthen 
Cardinal  his  party  against  the  lord  treasurer,  finding  Thomas 
ruhig/'  Wolsey  to  be  a  likely  man  to  get  into  the  king's  fa-* 
vour,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  raise  him,  who  was 
at  that  time  neither  unknown  nor  inconsiderable, 
being  lord  almoner ;  he  was  at  first  made  a  privy 
counsellor,  and  frequently  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  and  waited  on  him  over  to  France.  The 
king  liked  him  well,  which  he  so  managed  that  he 
quickly  engrossed  the  king's  favour  to  himself,  and 
for  fifteen  years  together  was  the  most  absolute  fa- 
vourite that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England :  all  fo- 
reign treaties  and  places  of  trust  at  home  were  at 
his  ordering ;  he  did  what  he  pleased,  and  his  as- 
cendant over  the  king  was  such,  that  there  never 
appeared  any  party  against  him  all  that  while.  The 
great  artifice  by  which  he  insinuated  himself  so 
much  on  the  king,  is  set  down  very  plainly  by  one 
caven-  that  kncw  him  well,  in  these  words:  In  him  the 
ofw^^j,  king  conceived  suck  a  loving  fancy,  especi(dhf  Jbr 
bi^oth.  '^^  ^  '^^  ^'^^^  earnest  and  readiest  in  aU  the 
K**'^'n?'  council  to  advance  the  king's  only  toUl  and  plea^ 
sure,  having  no  respect  to  ike  case ;  and  wkereas 
the  ancient  counsellors  would,  according  to  the  qffice 
(ffgood  counsellors,  divers  times  persuade  tke  king 
to  kave  sometime  a  recourse  unto  the  council,  there 
to  kear  what  was  done  in  weighty  matters,  the 
king  was  nothing  at  aU  pleased  therewith ;  for  he 
loved  nothing  worse  than  to  be  constrained  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  knew  the 
almoner  very  weU^'  having  secret  insinuations  ^f 
the  kin^s  intentions ;  and  so  fast  as.  the  others 
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counselled  the  king  to  leave  his  pleasuree,  md  to  book 

attend  hie  i^ffbirSy  so  husUy  did  the  almoner,  per ^ — 

snade  him  to  the  contrary j^  which  delighted  him 
muchf  and  caused  him  to  have  the  greater  ejection 
and  love  to  the  almoner.  Having  got  into  such 
power>  he  observed  the  king's  inclinations  exactly, 
and  followed  his  interests  closely:  for.  though  he 
made  other  princes  retain  him  with  great  presents 
and  pensions,  yet  he  never  engaged  the  king  into 
any  alliance  but  what  was.  for  his  advantage.  For 
afbirs  at  home,  after  he  was  established  in  his  greats 
ness,  be  affected  to  govern  without  parliaments; 
there  being  from  the  seventh  year  of  bis  reign,  after 
which  he  got  the  great  seal,  but  one  parliament  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  year,  and  no  more  till 
the  one  and  twentieth,  when  matters  were  turning 
about :  but  he  raised  great  sums  of  money  by  loans 
and  benevolences.  And  indeed  if  we  look  on  him 
as  a  minister  of  state,  he  was  a  veryj  extraordi- 
nary person ;  but  as  he  was  a  churchman,  he  was 
the  disgrace  of  his  profession.  He  not  only -served 
the  king  in  all  his  secret  pleasures,  but  was  lewd  and 
vicious  himself;  so  that  his  having  the  French  pox 
(which  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  no  small  in-> 
famy)  was  so  public,  that  it  was  brought  against 
him  in  parliament  when  he  fell  in  disgrace :  he  was 
a  man  of  most  extravagant  vanity,  as  appears  by 
the  great  state  he  lived  in;  and  to  feed  that, his 
ambition  and  covetousness  were  proportionable. 

He  was  first  made  bishop  of  Tourney,  when  thatoct.  15 13. 
town  was  taken  from  the  French ;  then  he  was  made 
bishop  of  'Lincoln,  which  was  the  first  bishopric te^' 
that  fell  void  in  this  kingdom ;  after  that,  upon  car-^;  ^^.^ 
dinal  Bembridge  his  death,  he  parted  with  Lincoln,  ^p^^.^ 
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BOOK  and  was  made  archbishop  of  ^York ;  then  Hadrian, 


1. 


.that  was  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
i>NoT.6.    i)eing  deprived,  that /^see  was  given  to  him;  then 

1.  part,  the  abbey  of  ^St.  Alban's  was  given  to  him  in  com- 
<  Aug.  28.  mendam :  he  next  parted  with  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
i?P^''  got  the  bishopric  of  ^Duresme,  which  he  afterwards 
^0^.7.  exchanged  for  the  bishopric  of  ^Windiester:  but 
13.  regni,  bosidcs  aU  that  he  had  in  his  own  hands,  the  king 
R.  p.  granted  him  a  fiiU  power  of  disposing  of  all  the  ec- 
15.^^^  desiastical  benefices  in  England,  (which  brought  him 
R,p^  in  as  much  money  as  aU  the  places  he  held;)  for 
20!  reg."     having  so  vast  a  power  committed  to  him  both  from 

2.  ^rt.      the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  church  preferments,  it 

may  be  easily  gathered  what  advantages  a  man  of 
his  temper  would  draw  from  it.  Warham  was  lord 
chancellor  the  first  seven  years  of  the  king's  reign, 
but  retired  to  give  place  to  this  aspiring  favourite, 
who  had  a  mind  to  the  great  seal,  that  there  might 
be  no  interfering  between  the  legantine  and  chan- 
cery courts.  And  perhaps  it  wrought  somewhat  on 
his  vanity,  that  even  after  he  was  cardinal,  Warham 
,  as  lord  chancellor  took  place  of  him,  as  appears  from 
the  entries  made  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
peers  in  the  parliament  held  the  seventh  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  and  afterwards  gave  him  place,  as  ap- 
pears on  many  occasions,  particularly  in  the  letter 
written  to  the  pope  1530,  set  down  by  the  lord  Her- 
bert, which  the  cardinal  subscribed  before  Warham. 
We  have  nothing  on  record  to  shew  what  a  speaker 
he  was,  for  all  the  journals  of  parliament  from  the 
seventh  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  king  are  lost; 
but  it  is  like  he  spoke  as  his  predecessor  in  that  office, 
Warham,  did,  whose  speeches,  as  they  are  entered  in 
the  journals,  are  sermons  begun  with  a  text  of  scrip- 
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ture;  which  he  expounded  and  applied  to  the  busi-  book 

ness  they  were  to  go  upoii»  stuffing  them  with  the '—^ 

most  fulsome  flattery  of  the  king  that  was  possible. 

The  next  in  favour  and  power  was  the  lord  trea- 
surer, restored  to  his  father's  honour  of  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, to  whom  his  son  succeeded  in  that  office  as  well 
as  in  iiis  hereditary  honours ;  and  managed  his  in- 
terest with  the  king  so  dexterously,  that  he  stood  in 
all  the  changes  that  followed,  and  continued  lord 
treasurer  during  the  reign  of  this  king,  till  near  the 
end  of  it,  when  he  fell  through  jealousy  rather  than 
guilt :  this  shewed  how  dexterous  a  man  he  was, 
that  could  stand  so  long  in  that  employment  under 
such  a  king. 

But  the  chief  favourite  in  the  king^s  pleasures  was 
Charles  Brandon,  a  gallant  graceful  person,  one  of 
the  strongest  men  of  the  age,  and  so  a  fit  match  for 
the  king  at  his  justs  and  tiltings,  which  was  the 
manly  diversion  of  that  time ;  and  the  king  taking 
much  pleasure  in  it,  being  of  a  robust  body,  and  sin- 
gularly expert  at  it,  he  was  so  able  to  second  him  in 
these  courses,  grew  mightily  in  his  favour,  so  that  he 
made  him  first  viscount  Lisle,  and  some  months  after  May  15. 
duke  of  Suffidlk.     Nor  was  he  less  in  the  ladies'  fe-?;^rt.Rot. 
vours,  than  the  king^s ;  for  his  sister  the  lady  Mary  ^^^' 
liked  him,  and  being  but  so  long  married  to  king 
Lewis  of  France,  as  to  make  her  queen  dowager  of 
France,  she  resolved  to  choose  her  second  husband 
herself,  and  cast  her  eye  qn  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
was  then  sent  over  to  the  court  of  France.    Her  bro- 
ther had  designed  the  marriage  between  them,  yet 
would  not  openly  give  his  consent  to  it ;  but  she  by 
a  strange  kind  of  wooing  prefixed  him  the  term  of 
four  days  to  gain  her  consent,  in  which  she  told  him 

VOL.  I.  c 
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BOOK  if  he  did  not  prevail,  he  should  for  ever  lose  all  his 
1— *.  hopes  of  having  her,  though  after  such  a  declaration 


he  was  like  to  meet  with  no  great  difficulty  from 

Apr.  1515.  her.    So  they  were  married,  and  the  king  was  easily 

pacified,  and  received  them  into  favour ;  neither  did 

ifdy  Mary  his  favour  die  with  her,  for  it  continued  all  his  life : 

33>  1533-   but  he  never  meddled  much  in  business,  and,  by  all 

that  appears,  was  a  better  courtier  than  statesman. 

Little  needs  be  said  of  any  other  person  more  than 

will  afterwards  occur.  , 

The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon 
the  least  distaste  to  throw  them  down  :  and  £Eilling 
into  disgrace,  he  spared  not  to  sacrifice  them  to  pub* 
lie  discontents.     His  court  was  magnificent,  and  his 
expense  vast ;  he  indulged  himself  in  his  pleasures : 
and  the  hopes  of  children  (besides  the  lady  Mary) 
failing  by  the  queen,  he,  who  of  all  things  desired 
issue  most,  kept  one  Elizabeth  Blunt,  by  whom  he 
had  Henry  Fitzroy,  whom  in  the  seventeenth  year 
Jane  17.    of  his  rcigu  he  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
Rot.'pM.    same  day  made  him  duke  of  Richmond  and  Somer- 
set, and  intended  afterwards  to  have  put  him  in  the 
Doke  of     succession  of  the  crown  after  his  other  children ;  but 
died  Jane    hi8  death  prevented  it. 

aa>  1536.  ^g  fQ|.  j^jg  parliament,  he  took  great  care  to  keep 
a  good  understanding  with  them,  and  chiefly  with 
the  house  of  commons,  by  which  means  he  seldom 
failed  to  carry  matters  as  he  pleased  among  them  : 
only  in  the  parliament  held  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth of  his  reign,  the  demand  of  the  subsidy  to- 
wards the  war  with  France  being  so  high  as  800,000/. 
the  fifth  of  men's  goods  and  lands,  to  be  paid  in  four 
years,  and  the  cardinal  being  much  hated,  there  was 
great  opposition  made  to  it :  for  which  the  cardinal 
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bUmed  sir  Thomas  More  much,  who  was  then  book 
speaker  of  the  honse  of  comnUnos  ;  and  finding  that  — 1 — 
which  was  ofiered  was  not  above  the  half  of  what 
was  asked,  went  himself  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  dented  to  hear  the  reieon^  of  those  who  op^ 
posed  his  demands,  that  he  might  answer  them :  but 
he  was  told  the  order  of  their  house  was  to  reason 
only  among  themselves^  and  so  went  away  much 
dissatisfied.  It  was  witii  great  difficulty  that  they 
obtained  a  subsidy  of  three  shillings  in  the  Ub.  to  be 
paid  in  four  years.  This  disappmntment,  it  seems, 
did  so  oflfend  the  cardinal,  that  as  no  parliament  had 
been  called  for  seven  years  before,  so  there  was  none 
summoned  for  seven  years  after*  And  thus  stood 
the  dvil  government  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  king^  reign,  wheq  the  matter  of  the  di* 
vorce  was  first  moved.  But  I  shall  next  open  the 
state  of  affinrs  in  reference  to  religious  and  sphitual 
ooAcems. 

King  Henry  was  bred  with  more  care  than  h^  He  wai 
been  usually  bestowed  on  the  education  of  princes  sckour. 
for  many  ages,  who  had  been  only  trained  up  to 
those  exercisiss  that  prepared  them  to  wtir;  and  if 
they  could  read  and  write,  more  was  not  expected 
of  them.  But  learning  liegan  now  to  flourish  ;  and 
as  the  house  of  Medici  in  Florence  had  great  honour 
by  the  protection  it  gave  to  learned  nien,  so  other 
princes  every  where  cherished  the  Muses.  Kin^ 
Henry  the  Seventh,  though  illiterate  himself,  yet 
took  care  to  have  his  children  instructed  in  good 
letters.  And  it  generally  passes  current,  that  he 
bred  his  second  son  la  scholar,  having  designed  him 
to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;'  but  that  has  no 
foundation ;  for  the  writers  of  that  time  tell,  that 
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BOOK  his  elder  brother  prince  Arthur  was  also  bred  a  scho-^ 

i — lar.     And  all  the  instruction  king  Henry  had  in 

learning  must  have  been  after  his  brother  was  dead» 
when  that  design  had  vanished  with  his  life.  For 
he  being  born  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  1491>  and 
prince  Arthur  dying  the  second  of  April  1502»  he 
was  not  full  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  became 
prince  of  Wales ;  at  which  age  princes  have  seldom 
made  any  great  progress  in  learning.  But  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  judging  either  that  it  would 
make  his  sons  greater  princes^  and  fitter  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs,  or  being  jealous  of  their 
looking  too  early  into  business,  or  their  pretending 
to  the  crown  upon  their  mother's  title,  which  might 
have  been  a  dangerous  competition  to  him,  that  was 
so  little  beloved  by  his  subjects,  took  this  method 
for  amusing  them  with  other  things  :  thence  it  was, 
that  his  son  was  the  most  learned  prince  that  had 
been  in  the  world  for  many  ages^  and  deserved  the 
title  Beat^clerkey  on  a  better  account  than  his  pre- 
decessor that  long  before  had  carried  it.  The  learn- 
ing then  in  credit  was  either  that  of  the  schools, 
about  abstruse  questions  of  divinity,  which  from  the 
days  of  Lombard  were  debated  and  descanted  on 
with  much  subtlety  and  nicety,  and  exercised  all 
speculative  divines ;  or  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
which  was  the  way  to  business  and  preferment.  To 
the  former  of  these  the  king  was  much  addicted,  and 
delighted  to  read  often  in  Thomas  Aquinas;  and 
this  made  cardinal  Wolsey  more  acceptable  to  him, 
who  was  chiefly  conversant  in  that  sort  of  learning. 
He  loved  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
made  him  be  so  kind  to  Erasmus,  that  was  the  great 
restorer  of  it,  and  to  Polydore  Virgil ;  though  nei- 
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ther  of  these  made  their  court  dexterously  with  the  book 

cardinal,  which  did  much  intercept  the  king's  favour '• — 

to  them ;  so  that  the  one  left  England,  and  the  other 
was  but  coarsely  used  in  it,  who  has  sufficiently  re- 
venged himsdf  upon  the  cardinal's  memory.  The 
phUosophy  then  in  fieishion  was  so  intermixed  with 
their  divinity,  that  the  king  understood  it  too ;  and 
was  also  a  good  musician,  as  appears  by  two  whole 
masses  which  he  composed.  He  never  wrojte  well, 
but  scrawled  so  that  his  hand  was  scarce  legible. 

Being  thus  inclined  to  learning,  he  was  much  court* 
ed  by  all  hungry  scholars,  who  generally  over  £u» 
rope  dedicated  their  books  to  him,  with  such  flatter* 
ing  epistles,  that  it  very  much  lessens  him,  to  see  how 
he  delighted  in  such  stuff.  For  if  he  had  not  taken 
pleasure  in  it,  and  rewarded  them,  it  is  not  likely 
tliat  others  should  have  been  every  year  writing  after 
such  ill  copies.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  flattery 
wrought  most  on  him ;  and  no  sort  of  flattery  pleased 
him  better  than  to  have  his  great  learning  and  wis* 
dom  commended.  And  in  this  his  parliaments,  his 
courtiers,  his  chaplains,  foreigners  and  natives,  all 
seemed  to  vie  who  should  exceed  most,  and  came  to 
speak  to  him  in  a  style  which  was  scarce  fit  to  be 
used  to  any  creature.  But  he  designed  to  entail 
these  praises  on  his  memory,  cherishing  churchmen 
more  than  any  king  in  England  had  ever  done ;  he 
also  courted  the  pope  with  a  constant  submission, 
and  upon  all  occasions  made  the  popes'  interests  his 
own,  and  made  war  and  peace  as  they  desired  him. 
So  that  had  he  died  any  time  before  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  could  scarce  have  escaped  being 
canonized,  notwithstanding  all  his  fEiults;  for  he 
abounded  in  those  virtues  which  had  given  saintship 
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BOOK  to  kings  for  near  a  thousand  years  together,  and  bad 
! —  done  more  than  they  all  did,  by  writing  a  book  for 


the  Roman  faith. 
The  king's      England  had  for  above  three  hundred  years  been 

prerogntif  e  » ^  -n,      . 

in  ecdesi.  the  tamest  part  of  Christendom  to  the  papal  au« 
ten!*  "^  thortty,  and  had  been  accordingly  dealt  with.  But 
though  the  parliaments,  and  two  or  three  high-spi- 
rited kings,  had  given  some  interruption  to  the  cruel 
exactions  and  other  illegal  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  yet  that  court  always  gained  their  designs 
in  the  end.  But  even  in  this  king's  days,  the  crown 
was  not  quite  stript  of  all  its  authority  over  spiritual 
persons.  The  investitures  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
which  had  been  originally  given  by  the  delivery  of 
the  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  by  the  kings  of  En^nd, 
were  after  some  opposition  wrung  out  of  their  hands; 
yet  I  find  they  retained  another  thing,  which  upon 
the  matter  was  the  same.  When  any  see  was  va* 
cant,  a  writ  ^as  issued  out  of  the  chancery  for  8ei»- 
custodia  ing  On  all  the  temporalities  of  the  biahopric;  and 
tluT  '  then  the  king  recommended  one  to  the  pope,  upon 
which  his  buUs  were  expeded  at  Rome,  and  so  by  a 
warrant  from  the  pope  he  was  consecrated,  and  in- 
vested in  the  spiritualities  of  the  see ;  but  was  to  ap* 
pear  before  the  king  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
and  renounce  every  clause  in  his  letters  and  bulls, 
that  were  or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
was  to  swear  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  king.  And 
after  this  a  new  writ  was  issued  out  of  the  diancery, 
bearing  that  this  was  done,  and  that  thereupon  the 
Retiitutio  temporalities  should  be  restored.  Of  this  there  are 
uthT  so  many  precedents  in  the  records,  tha:t  every  one 
that  has  searched  them  must  needs  find  them  in 
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ererj  year ;  but  when  this  began,  I  leave  to  the  more  book 
learned  in  the  law  to  discover.    And  for  proof  of  it L 


the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection  the  fullest  re-couect. 
cord  which  I  met  with  concerning  it  in  Henry  the 
Seventh  his  reign,  of  cardinal  Adrian's  being  invested 
in  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  So  that  upon 
the  matter  the  kings  then  disposed  of  all  bishoprics, 
keeping  that  still  in  their  own  hands  which  made 
them  most  desired  in  those  ages;  and  so  had  the 
bishops  much  at  their  devotion.. 

But  king  Henry  in  a  great  degree  parted  with 
this,  by  the  abovementioned  power  granted  to  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  being  legate  as  well  as  lord  chan- 
cellor, it  was  thought  a  great  error  in  government 
to  lodge  such  a  trust  with  him,  which  might  have 
passed  into  a  precedent  for  other  legates  pretending 
to  the  same  power;  since  the  papal  greatness  had 
thus  risen,  and  oft  upon  weaker  grounds  to  the 
he^ht  it  was  then  at.     Yet  the  king  had  no  nundLiceiueto 
to  suffer  the  laws  made  against  the  suing  out  of  p^tcrb!!i^i7g!^ 
bulls  in  the  court  of  Rome  without  his  leave  to  be^"^**-^- 
n^lected ;  for  I  find  several  licenses  granted  to  sue  '^'  ^^' 
bulls  in  that  court,  bearing  for  their  preamble  ther 
statute  of  the  sixteenth  of  Richard  the  Second  against 
the  pope's  pretended  power  in  England. 

But  the  immunity  of  ecclesiastical  persons  was  a 
thing  that  occasioned  great  complaints.  And  good 
cause  there  was  for  them.  For  it  was  ordinary  for 
persons  after  the  greatest  crimes  to  get  into  orders ; 
and  then  not  only  what  was  past  must  be  forgiven 
them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  questioned  for  any 
crime  aft;er  holy  orders  given,  till  they  were  first  de- 
graded ;  and  till  that  was  done  they  were  the  bi- 
shop's prisoners.    Whereupon  there  arose  a  great 
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BOOK  dispute  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign»  of 
„■  which  none  of  our  historians  having  taken  any  no- 
tice, I  shall  give  a  fiill  account  of  it* 
A  contest  King  Hcnrj  the  Seventh  in  his  fourth  parliament 
eccietiasti-  did  a  little  lessen  the  privil^es  of  the  clergy,  enact- 
nity^^Keli-  iug  that  clcrks.  convicted  should  be  burnt  in  the 
J^rts.^  hand.  But  this  not'proving  a  sufficient  restraint,  it 
was  enacted  in  parliament,  in  the  fourth  year  of  this 
king,  that  all  murderers  and  robbers  should  be  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  their  clergy*  But  though  this 
seemed  a  very  just  law,  yet  to  make  it  pass  through 
the  house  of  lords,  they  added  two  provisos  to  it,  the 
one  for  excepting  all  such  as  were  within  the  holy 
orders  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon ;  the  other  that 
the  act  should  only  be  in  force  till  the  next  parlia- 
ment. With  these  provisos  it  was  unanimously  as- 
sented to  by  the  lords  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1513,  and  being  agreed  to  by  the  commons,  the 
royal  assent  made  it  a  law :  pursuant  to  which,  many 
murderers  and  felons  were  denied  their  clergy,  and 
the  law  passed  on  them  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  nation.  But  this  gave  great  offence  to  the 
'clergy,  who  had  no  mind  to  suffer  their  immunities 
to  be  touched  or  lessened.  And  judging  that  if  the 
laity  made  bold  with  inferior  orders,  they  would  pro- 
ceed further  even  against  sacred  orders ;  therefore  as 
their  opposition  was  such,  that  the  act  not  being 
continued,  did  determine  at  the  next  parliament, 
(that  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  king,)  so  they,  not 
satisfied  with  that,  resolved  to  fix  a  censure  on  that 
act  as  contrary  to  the  franchises  of  the  holy  church. 
And  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb  being  more  forward 
than  the  rest,  during  the  session  of  parliament  in  the 
seventh  year  of  this  king's  reign,  in  a  sermon  at 
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PauTs  Cross,  said  openly.  That  that  act  was  con-  book 
trary  to  the  law  afChd,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  ^ 
holy  churchy  and  that  all  who  assented  to  it^  as  well 
spiritual  as  temporal  persons^  had  by  so  doing  in- 
curred the  censures  of  the  church.  And  for  confir- 
mation of  his  opinion,  he  published  a  book  to  prove, 
that  all  clerks,  whether  of  the  greater  or  lower  or- 
ders, were  sacred,  and  exempted  from  all  temporal 
punishments  by  the  secular  judge,  even  in  criminal 
cases.  This  made  great  noise,  and  all  the  temporal 
lords,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of  commons, 
desired  the  king  to  suppress  the  growing  insolence 
of  the  clergy.  So  there  was  a  hearing  of  the  matter 
before  the  king,  with  all  the  judges,  and  the  king's 
temporal  council.  Doctor  Standish,  guardian  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars  in  London,  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,)  the  chief  of  the  king's  spiritual  coun- 
cil, aigued.  That,  by  the  law,  clerks  had  been  still 
convened  and  judged  in  the  king's  court  for  civil 
crimes,  and  that  there  was  nothing  either  in  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  church,  inconsistent  with  it ;  and 
that  the  public  good  of  the  society,  which  was  chiefly 
driven  at  by  all  laws,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  things,  required  that  crimes  should  be  pu- 
nished. But  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  being  coun- 
sel for  the  clergy,  excepted  to  this,  and  said.  There 
was  a  decree  made  by  the  church  expressly  to  the 
contrary y  to  which  all  ought  to  pay  obedience  un- 
der the  pain  qf  mortal  sin ;  and  that  therefore  the 
trying  of  clerks  in  the  civil  courts  was  a  sin  in 
itself  Standish  upon  this  turned  to  the  king,  and 
said,  God  forbid  that  all  the  decrees  qfthe  church 
should  bind.  It  seems  the  bishops  think  not  so ; 
far  though  there  is  a  decree  that  they  should  reside 
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BOOK  nt  their  cathedrals  aU  thejeetivaig  qf  the  yeoTy  yet 

'• —  the  greater  part  of  them  do  it  not;  adding,  that  no 

decree  oauld  bare  any  force  in  England  till  it  was 
received  there ;  and  that  this  decree  was  never  re- 
ceived in  England,  but  that,  as  well  since  the  mak- 
ing of  it,  as  before,  clerks  had  been  tried  for  crimes 
in  the  civil  courts.  To  this  the  abliot  made  no  an- 
swer, but  brought  a  place  of  scripture  to  prove  this 
exemption  to  have  come  from  our  Saviour's  words, 
Nolite  tangere  chrietos  meos^  Touch  not  mine 
anointed ;  and  therefore  princes  ordering  derks  to 
be  arrested,  and  brought  before  their  courts,  was 
contrary  to  scripture,  against  which  no  custom  can 
take  place.  Standish  replied,  these  words  were  never 
said  by  our  Saviour,  but  were  put  by  David  in  his 
Psalter  one  thousand  years  before  Christ;  and  he  said 
these  words  had  no  relation  to  the  civil  judicatories, 
but  because  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  was  then 
wicked,  and  but  a  small  number  believed  the  law, 
they  were  a  chai^  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  to 
do  them  harm.  But  though  the  abbot  had  been  very 
violent,  and  confident  of  his  being  able  to  confound 
all  that  held  the  contrary  opinion,  yet  he  made  no 
answer  to  this.  The  laity  that  were  present,  being 
confirmed  in  their  former  opinion  by  hearing  the 
matter  thus  argued,  moved  the  bishops  to  order  the 
abbot  to  renounce  his  former  opinion,  and  recant  his 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.  But  they  flatly  refused 
to  do  it,  and  said  they  were  bound  by  the  laws 
of  the  holy  church  to  maintain  the  abbot's  opinion 
in.  every  point  of  it.  6i*eat  heats  followed  upon 
this  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  partial  entry  made  in  the  journal  Qf 
the  lords'  house ;  and  no  wonder,  the  clerk  of  the 
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pariiament,  doctor  Tyl«,  doctor  of  the  canon  law,  bo^ok 
bang  at  the  same  time  speaker  of  the  lower  house  • 


of  convocation.     The  entry  is  in  these  words:  /»oct.V*' ' 
this  parliament  and  can/oacatian  there  were  fnost]^^^' 
dan^gerous  cantentums  between  the  clergy  and  the^^^^^^^ 
secular  pawer^  about  the  eceleeiastieal  UbertieSy  aneprocerum  7 
Standishj  a  minor  Jriar,  being  the  instrument  andi^Lhuuin 
promoter  of  all  that  mischief.    But  a  passage  fell^jft^ 
out,  that  made  this  matter  be  more  fully  prosecuted^^^J^ 
in  the  Michaelmas  term.    One  Richard  Hunne,  a^'^'S- 
merchant  taylor  in  London,  was  questioned  by  aTi^^^MU 
derk  in  Middlesex  for  a  mortuary,  pretended  to  be<^/.  cie. 
due  for  a  child  of  his  that  died  five  weeks  old.    The;;^;^' 
derk  claimed  the  beering  sheet,  and  Hunne  refusing  ^J^'^ 
to  give  it;  upon  that  he  was  sued,  but  his  counsel ''«^*J*^ 
advised  him  to  sue  the  derk  in  a  pramunire,  fareusoreeoi^ 
bringing  the  king's  subjects  before  a  foreign  court  Uien,  guod 
the  spiritual  court  sitting  by  authority  from  the  le^/H^^' 
gate.     This  touched  the  clergy  so  in  the  quick,  that^J^:? 
they  used  all  the  arts  they  could  to  &8ten  heresy  on  "f^JH^^ 
him ;  and  understanding  that  he  had  WickliflTs  Bible,  iedukmet 
upon  that  he  was  attached  of  heresy,  and  put  in  the^c^^ 
Lollard's  tower  at  Paul's,  and  examined  upon  some^J^^^J^ 
artides  objected  to  him  by  Fitz-James,  then  bishop  ^^|^J^' 
of  London.    He  denied  them  as  they  were  chareed<^'«««»^)»» 
i^nst  him,  but  acknowledged  he  had  said  some  ^-^  "Mnor^, 
words  sounding  that  way,  for  which  he  was  sorry,  l^Xii, 
and  asdced  God's  mercy,  and  submitted  himself  to^[^^ 
the  bishop's  axrection;  upon  which  he  ought  toJJ^^j^JJ^ 
have  been  enjoined  penance,  and  set  at  liberty ;  but  ^*ii  ^^ 
he  persisting  still  in  his  suit  in  the  king's  courts, 
they  used  him  most  cruelly.    On  the  fourth  of  De- 
cember he  was  found  hanged  in  the  chamber  where  Hanoe 
he  was  kept  prisoner.    And  doctor  Horsey,  chancel*  p^^  "* 
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BOOK  lor  to  the  bishop  of  London,  with  the  other  officers 
1 who  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  gave  it  out  that 


he  had  hanged  himself.  But  the  coroner  of  London 
coming  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  dead  body,  they 
found  him  hanging  so  loose,  and  in  a  silk  girdle, 
that  they  clearly  perceived  he  was  killed ;  they  also 
found  his  neck  had  been  broken,  as  they  judged, 
with  an  iron  chain,  for  the  skin  was  all  fretted  and 
cut ;  they  saw  some  streams  of  blood  about  his  body^ 
besides  several  other  evidences,  which  made  it  clear 
he  had  not  murdered  himself:  whereupon  they  did 
acquit  the  dead  body,  and  laid  the  murder  on  the 
officers  that  had  the  charge  of  that  prison :  and  by 
other  proofs  they  found  the  bishop's  sumner  and  the 
belringer  guilty  of  it ;  and  by  the  deposition  of  the 
sumner  himself  it  did  appear,  that  the  chancellor 
and  he,  and  the  belringer,  did  murder  him,  and 
then  hang  him  up. 

But  as  the"  inquest  proceeded  in  this  trial,  the  bi- 
shop began  a  new  process  against  the  dead  body  of 
Richard  Hunne,  for  other  points  of  heresy ;  and  se- 
veral articles  were  gathered  out  of  WickliflTs  preface  , 
to  the  Bible,  with  which  he  was  charged.  And  his 
having  the  book  in  his  possession  being  taken  for 
good  evidence,  he  was  judged  an  heretic,  and  his 
body  delivered  to  the  secular  power.  When  judgment 
was  given,  the  bishops  of  Duresme  and  Lincoln,  with 
many  doctors  both  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law,  sat 
with  the  bishop  of  London ;  so  that  it  was  looked  on 
as  an  act  of  the  whole  clergy,  and  done  by  common 

And  bis  bo.  consent.     On  the  twentieth  df  December  his  body 

iic."2™J  '  was  burnt  at  Sniithfield. 

'5^^-  But  this  produced  an  effect  very  different  from 

what,  was  expected ;  for  it  was  hoped  that  he  being. 
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found  an  heretic,  nobody  should  appear  for  him  any  book 

more :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  occasioned  a  great ! — 

outcry,  the  man  having  lived  in  very  good  reputa«- 
tion  among  his  neighbours;  so  that  after  that  day 
the  city  of  London  wks  never  well  affected  to  the 
popish  clergy,  but  inclined  to  follow  any  body  who 
spoke  against  them,  and  every  one  looked  on  it  as  a 
cause  of  common  concern.  All  exclaimed  against 
the  cruelty  of  their  clergy,  that  for  a  man's  suing 
a  clerk  according  to  law  he  should  be  long  and 
hardly  used  in  a  severe  imprisonment,  and  at  last 
cruelly  murdered ;  and  all  this  laid  on  himself  to  de- 
fame him,  and  ruin  his  family.  And  then  to  bum 
that  body  which  they  had  so  handled,  was  thought 
such  a  complication  of  cruelties,  as  few  barbarians 
had  ever  been  guilty  of.  The  bishop,  finding  that 
the  inquest  went  on,  and  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
covered, used  all  possible  endeavours  to  stop  their 
proceedings ;  and  they  were  often  brought  before  the 
king's  council,  where  it  was  pretended  that  all  pro- 
ceeded from  malice  and  heresy.  The  cardinal  la- 
boured to  procure  an  order  to  forbid  their  going  any 
fiirther,  but  the  thing  was  both  so  foul  and  so  evi- 
dent that  it  could  not  be  done ;  and  that  opposition 
made  it  more  generally  believed.  In  the  parlia- 
ment there  was  a  bill  sent  up  to  the  lords  by  the 
commons  for  restoring  Hunne's  children,  which  was 
passed,  and  had  the  royal  assent  to  it ;  but  another 
bill  being  brought  in  about  this  murder,  it  occa- 
sioned great  heats  among  them.  The  bishop  of 
London  said,  that  Hunne  had  hanged  himself,  that 
the  inquest  were  false  perjured  caitiffs,  and  if  they 
proceeded  further,  he  could  not  keep  his  house  for 
heretics ;  so  that  the  bill  which  was  sent  up  by  the 
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BOOK  commons  was  but  once  read  in  the  house  of  lords,  for 
_I —  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  great  there.  But  the  trial 
April  3-     ^^Qjj  Qj^^  nu^  Ij^jtlj  ^jjg  bishop's  chancellor  and  the 

sumner  were  indicted  as  principals  in  the  murder. 

The  convocation  that  was  then  sitting,  finding  so 
great  a  stir  made,  and  that  all  their  liberties  were 
now  struck  at,  resolved  to  call  doctor  Standish  to  an 
account  for  what  he  had  said  and  ai^ed  in  that 
matter ;  so  he  being  summoned  before  them,  some 
articles  were  objected  to  him  by  word  of  mouth, 
concerning  the  judging  of  clerks  in  civil  courts; 
and  the  day  following,  they  being  put  in  writing, 
the  bill  was  delivered  to  him,  and  a  day  assigned  for 
him  to  make  answer.  The  doctor,  perceiving  their 
intention,  and  judging  it  would  go  hard  with  him  if 
he  were  tried  before  them,  went  and  claimed  the 
king's  protection  from  this  trouble  that  he  was  now 
brought  in,  for  discharging  his  duty  as  the  king^s 
spiritual  counsel.  But  the  clergy  made  their  excuse 
to  the  king,  that  they  were  not  to  question  him  for 
any  thing  he  had  said  as  the  king's  counsel ;  but  for 
some  lectures  he  read  at  St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Ood,  and  liberties  of  the 
holy  church,  which  they  were  hound  to  maintain ; 
and  desired  the  king's  assistance  according  to  his 
coronation  oath,  and  as  he  would  not  incur  the  cen- 
sures of  the  holy  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temporal  lords  and  judges,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  house  of  commons,  addressed  to  the  king  to  maiti* 
tain  the  temporal  jurisdiction  according  to  his  coro- 
nation oath,  and  to  protect  Standish  from  the  malice 
of  his  enemies. 

This  put  the  king  in  great  perplexity,  for  he  had 
no  mind  to  lose  any  part  of  his  temporal  jurisdic- 
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tion,  and  on  the  other  hand  wa3  no  less  apprehensive  book 

of  the  dangerous  effects  that  might  follow  on  a '- — 

breach  with  the  clergy.  So  he  <;aUed  for  doctor 
Veysey,  then  dean  of  hia  chapel,  and  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Exeter,  and  charged  hino^  upon  his  allegiance 
to  declare  the  truth  to  him  in  that  matter :  which 
after  some  study  he  did,  and  said,  upon  his  faith, 
cooscience,  and  allegiance,  he  did  thint  that  the  con- 
vening of  clerks  before  the  secular  judge,  which  had 
been  always  practised  in  England,  might  well  con- 
sist with  the  law  of  God,  and  the  true  liberties  of  the 
holy  church.  This  gave  the  king  great  satisfaction; 
so  he  commanded  all  the  judges,  and  his  council  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  some  of  both  houses,  to 
meet  at  3I&ck-Friar3,  and  to  hear  the  matter  ar- 
gued. The  bill  against  doctor  Standish  was  read, 
which  consisted  of  six  articles  that  were  objected  to 
him.  First,  TTuU  he  had  said  that  the  lower  orders 
were  not  sacred.  Secondly,  That  the  exemption  of 
clerks  was  not  founded  on  a  divine  right  Thirdly, 
That  the  laity  might  coerce  clerks  when  the  pre- 
lates did  not  their  duty.  Fourthly,  That  no  posi- 
iiw  ecclesiasticid  law  binds  any  but  those  who  re- 
ceive  it  Fifthly,  T^at  the  study  qfthe  canon  law 
was  needless.  Sixthly,  T^hat  of  the  whole  volume 
of  the  Decretum,  so  much  as  a  man  could  hold  in 
his  fist,  and  no  more,  did  oblige  Christians.  To 
these  doctor  Standish  answered.  That  for  those  things 
expressed  in  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  arti- 
cles, he  had  never  taught  them ;  as  for  his  asserting 
them  at  any  time  in  discourse,  as  he  did  not  remem- 
ber it,  so  he  did  not  much  care  whether  he  had  done 
it  or  not.  To  the  first  he  said.  Lesser  orders  in  one 
sense  are  sacred,  and  in  another  they  are  not  sacred. 
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BOOK  For  the  second  and  fourth,  he  confessed  he  bad 
i — taught  them,  and  was  ready  to  justify  them.  It  was 


objected  by  the  clergy,  that  as,  by  the  law  of  God,  no 
man  could  judge  his  father^  it  being  contrary  to  that 
commandment.  Honour  thy  father :  so  churchmen 
being  spiritual  fathers^  they  could  not  be  judged  by 
the  laity,  who  were  their  children.  To  which  he  an- 
swered. That  as  that  only  concluded  in  favour  of 
priests,  those  in  inferior  orders  not  Ymxkgjhthers ;  so 
it  was  a  mistake  to  say  a  judge  might  not  sit  upon 
his  natural  father,  for  the  judge  was  6y  another  re- 
lation above  his  natural  father :  and  though  the  com- 
mandment is  conceived  in  general  words,  yet  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  be  admitted ;  as  though  it  be 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  yet  in  some  cases  we  may 
lawfully  kill;  so  in  the  case  of  justice,  a  judge  may 
lawfully  sit  on  his  father. 

But  doctor  Veysey's  argument  was  that-  which 
took  most  with  all  that  were  present.  He  said,  it 
was  certain  that  the  laws  of  the  church  did  not  bind 
any  but  those  who  received  them.  To  prove  this, 
he  said,  that  in  old  times  all  secular  priests  were 
married ;  but  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  the  apo- 
stle of  England,  there  was  a  decree  made  to  the 
contrary,  which  was  received  in  England,  and  in 
many  other  places,  by  virtue  whereof  the  secular 
priests  in  England  may  not  marry  :  but  this  law  not 
being  universally  received,  the  Chreek  church  never 
judged  themselves  bound  by  it,  so  that  to  this  day 
^  the  priests  in  that  church  have  wives  as  well  as 
other  secular  men.  If  then  the  churches  of  the  east, 
not  having  received  the  law  of  the  celibate  of  the 
clergy,  have  never  been  condemned  by  the  church 
for  not  obeying  it ;  then  the  convening  clerks  having 
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bean  always  practised  in  England,  was  no  sin,  not-  book 
withstanding  the  decree  to  the  contrary,  which  was ^ — 


never  received  here.  Nor  is  this  to  be  compared  to 
those  privileges  that  concern  only  a  private  man's 
interest,  for  the  commonwealth  of  the  whole  realm 
was  chiefly  to  be  looked  at,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  things. 

When  the  matter  was  thus  argued  on  both  sides, 
an  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions  in  these  words : 
Thiit  all  those  qf  the  convocation  who  did  award 
the  citation  against  Standishj  were  in  the  case  qf 
a  praemunire  facias ;  and  added  somewhat  about 
the   constitution   of  the   parliament,  which   being 
foreign  to  my  business,  and  contrary  to  a  received 
opinion,  I  need  not  mention,  but  refer  the.  reader  to 
Keilway  for  his  information,  if  he  desires  to  know 
more  of  it :  and  thus  the  court  broke  up.    But  soon 
after,  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  many 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  all  the  judges,  and  the 
king's  council,  were  called  before  the  king  toBay- 
nard's  Castle ;  and  in  all  their  presence  the  cardinal 
kneeled  down  before  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  clei^  said.  That  none  of  them  intended  to  do 
amy  thing  thai  might  derogate  from  his  preroga- 
the,  and  least  of  all  himse^,  who  owed  his  advance^ 
ment  only  to  the  hinges  favour.    But  this  matter 
of  convening  of  clerks  did  seem  to  them  all  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  liberties  qf 
the  church,  which  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths 
to  maintain  according  to  their  power ;  therefore  in 
their  name  he  humbly  begged.  That  the  king,  to 
aitHnd  the  censures  of  the  church,  would  r^er  the 
matter  to  the  decision  qf  the  pope  and  his  council, 
at  the  court  qf  Borne.  To  which  the  king  answered, 

VOL.  I.  i> 
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BOOK  It  seems  to  us  thai  doctor  Standish^  and  others  of 
''  our  spiritual  council,  have  ansioered  you  fully  in 
all  points.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  replied.  Sir, 
I  warrant  you  doctor  Standish  will  not  abide  by 
his  opinion  at  his^  peril.  But  the  doctor  said^ 
What  should  one  poor  friar  do  alone,  against 
all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England  ?  After  a 
short  silence  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said, 
7%at  in  former  times  divers  holy  fathers  of  the 
church  had  cpposed  the  execution  of  that  law,  and 
some  qf  them  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  quarreL 
To  whom  Fineux,  lord  chief  justice,  said,  That 
many  holy  kings  had  maintained  that  law,  and 
many  holy  fathers  had  given  obedience  to  it,  which 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  would  have  done, 
had  they  known  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God:  and  he  desired  to  know  by  what  law  bishops 
could  judge  clerks  for  felony,  it  being  a  thing  only 
determined  by  the  temporal  law ;  so  that  either  it 
was  not  at  all  to  be  tried,  or  it  was  only  in  the  tem- 
poral court ;  so  that  either  clerks  must  do  as  they 
please,  or  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts.  To  this  no 
answer  being  made,  the  king  said  these  words :  JBy 
the  permission  and  ordinance  qf  God  we  are  king 
qf  England,  and  the  kings  qf  England  in  times 
past  had  never  any  superior,  but  God  only.  There^ 
fore  know  you  well  that  we  will  maintain  the  right 
qf  our  crown,  and  qf  our  temporal  jurisdiction  as 
well  in  this,  as  in  aU  other  points,  in  as  ample  man- 
ner as  any  qfour  progenitors  have  done  before  our 
time.  And  as  for  your  decrees,  we  are  well  assured 
that  you  qf  the  spirituality  go  expressly  against 
the  words  qf  divers  qf  them,  as  hath  been  shewed 
you  by  some  qfour  council;  and  you  interpret  your 
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decrees  at  your  jdeasurey  hut  we  unU  not  agree  to  book 

Aem  more  than  our  progenitors  have  done  in  for '. — 

mer  Umee.  But  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  made 
most  humble  instance,  that  the  matter  might  be  so 
long  respited,  till  they  could  get  a  resolution  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  should  procure  at 
their  own  charges ;  and  if  it  did  consist  with  the  law 
of  God,  they  should  conform  themselves  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  To  this  the  king  made  no  answer : 
but  the  warrants  being  out  against  doctor  Horsey, 
the  bishop  of  London's  chancellor,  he  did  abscond  in 
the  archbishop's  house;  though  it  was  pretended  he 
was  a  prisoner  there,  till  afterwards  a  temper  was 
found  that  Horsey  should  render  himself  a  prisoner 
in  the  king's  bench,  and  be  tried.  But  the  bishop 
of  London  made  earnest  applications  to  the  cardinal 
that  he  would  move  the  king  to  command  the  at- 
torney general  to  confess  the  indictment  was  not 
true,  that  it  might  not  be  referred  to  a  jury ;  since 
he  said  the  citizens  of  London  did  so  favour  heresy, 
that  if  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel,  they  would  find 
any  clerk  guilty.  The  king,  not  willing  to  irritate 
the  clergy  too  much,  and  judging  he  had  main- 
tained his  prerogative  by  bringing  Horsey  to  the 
bar,  ordered  the  attorney  to  do  so.  And  accord- 
ingly, when  Horsey  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  in- 
dicted of  murder,  he  pleaded  Not  guilty ;  which  the 
attorney  acknowledging,  he  was  dismissed,  and  went 
and  lived  at  Exeter,  and  never  again  came  back  to 
London,  either  out  of  fear  or  shame.  And  for  doctor 
Stimdish,  upon  the  king's  command,  he  was  also 
dismissed  out  of  the  court  of  convocation. 
'  It  does  not  appear  that  the  pope  thought  fit  to 
interpose  in  this  matter.     For  though,  upon  less 
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BOOK  provocations,  popes  had  proceeded  to  the  highest 
'. —  censures  against  princes;  yet  this  king  was  other- 
wise so  necessary  to  the  pope  at  this  time,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  offended.  The  clergy  suffered  much 
in  this  business,  besides  the  loss  of  their  reputation 
with  the  people,  who  involved  them  all  in  the  guilt 
of  Hunne's  murder ;  for  now  their  exemption  being 
well  examined,  was  found  to  have  no  foundation  at 
all  but  in  their  own  decrees ;  and  few  were  much 
convinced  by  that  authority,  since  upon  the  matta 
it  was  but  a  judgment  of  their  own,  in  their  own 
favours :  nor  was  the  city  of  London  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings  in  the  king's  bench,  since 
there  was  no  justice  done ;  and  all  thought  the  king 
seemed  more  careful  to  maintain  his  prerogative 
than  to  do  justice. 

This  I  have  related  the  more  fully,  because  it 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence  on  people's  minds, 
and  to  have  disposed  them  much  to  the  changes 
that  followed  afterwards.  How  these  things  were 
entered  in  the  books  of  convocation,  cannot  be  now 
known.  For  among  the  other  sad  losses  sustained 
in  the  late  burning  of  London,  this  was  one,  that 
almost  all  the  registers  of  the  spiritual  courts  were 
burnt,  some  few  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  bishops  of  London's  registers  being  only  pre^ 
served.  But  having  compared  Fox  his  account  of 
this  and  some  other  matters,  and  finding  it  exactly 
according  to  the  registers  that  are  iH*eserved,  I  shall 
the  more  confidently  build  on  what  he  published 
from  those  records  that  are  now  lost. 

The  kiog        This  was  the  only  thing  in  the  first  eighteen  years 

obliged  the      .    _       ,  ,       ,  ,        "^ ,  ®  ,  ,  ^      ^         ^ 

popes  high-  of  the  king  s  reign  that  seemed  to  lessen  the  great- 
mod?  ^^  i^^ss  of  the  clergy,  but  in  all  other  matters  he  was  a 
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most  faithful  son  of  the  see  of  Rome.     Pope  Julius,  book 
soon  after  his  coming  to  the  crown,  sent  him  a 


golden  rose,  with  a  letter  to  archbishop  Warham  toJh"^    ^ 
ddiver  it;  and  though  such  presents  might  seem ^^JJJ^',, 
fitter  for  young  children  than  for  men  of  discretion, 
yet  the  king  was  much  delighted  with  it ;  and,  to 
shew  his  gratitude,  there  was  a  treaty  concluded  thexreatj 
year  following  between  the  king  and  Ferdinand  of  3.  reg. 
Arragon,  for  the  defence  of  the  papacy  against  the 
French  king.    And  when,  in  opposition  to  the  coun- 
cil that  the  French  king  and  some  other  princes  and 
cardinals  had  called,  first  to  Pisa,  (which  was  after- 
wards translated  to  Milan,  and  then  to  Lyons,  that 
summoned  the  pope  to  appear  before  them,  and  sus- 
pended his  authority,)  pope  Julius  called  another  19  April, 
council  to  be  held  in  the  Lateran  ;  the  king  sent  the  '^"* 
bishops  of  Worcester  and  Rochester,  the  prior  of 
St.  John's,  and  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  to  sit  in 
that  council,  in  which  there  was  such  a  representa- 
tive of  the  catholic  church  as  had  not  been  for  se- 
veral of  the  later  ages  in  the  western  church :  in 
which  a  few  bishops,  packed  out  of  several  king- 
doms, and  many  Italian  bishops,  with  a  vast  number 
of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior  dignified  clergy- 
men, were  brought  to  confirm  together  whatever  the 
popes  had  a  mind  to  enact;  which  passing  easily 
among  them,  was  sent  over  the  world  with  a  stamp  of 
sacred  authority,  as  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the 
holy  universal  church  assembled  in  a  general  council. 
Nor  was  there  a  worse  understanding  between 
this  king  and  pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  that  succeeded  Ju- 
Uos,  who  did  also  compliment  him  with  those  papal 
presents  of  roses,  and  at  his  desire  made  Wolsey  a 
cardinal ;  and  above  all  other  things  obliged  him  by 
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BOOK  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  JDefender  of  the  Faiths 
.  (upon  the  presenting  to  the  pope  his  book  against 


octob.  u,  L^^jjgj.^^  jjj  ^  pompous  letter  signed  by  the  pope,  and 
bm"*'*  twenty-seven  cardinals,  in  which  the  king  took  great 
pleasure;  affecting  it  always  beyond  all  his  other 
titles,  though  several  of  the  former  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  carried  the  same  title,  as  Spelman  informs 
us.  So  easy  a  thing  it  was  for  popes  to  oblige  princes 
in  those  days,  when  a  title  or  a  rose  was  thought  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  greatest  services. 

The  cardinal  governing  all  temporal  affairs  as  he 
did,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  his  authority  was 
absolute  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  seemed  na- 
turally to  lie   within  his   province;   yet  Warham 
made  some  opposition  to  him,  and  complained  to  the 
king  of  his  encroaching  too  much  in  his  l^antine 
courts  upon  his  jurisdiction ;  and  the  things  being 
clearly  made  out,  the  king  chid  the  cardinal  sharply 
for  it,  who  ever  after  that  hated  Warham  in  his 
heait,  yet  he  proceeded  more  warily  for  the  future. 
wformS       ®"^  ^^^  cardinal  drew  the  hatred  of  the  clergy 
loVun?^'  upon  himself,  chiefly  by  a  bull  which  he  obtained 
15 19.  Ld.   from  Rome,  giving  him  authority  to  visit  all  monas- 
and  article  terics,  and  all  the  clergy  of  England,  and  to  dis- 
fmpeach-    pcusc  with  all  the  laws  of  the  church  for  one  whole 
""*"'•        year  after  the  date  of  the  bull.     The  power  that 
was  lodged  in  him  by  this  bull  was  not  more  invi- 
dious than  the  words  in  which  it  was  conceived  were 
offensive ;  for  the  preamble  of  it  was  full  of  severe 
reflections  against  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  said  in  it  to  have  been  delivered 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind.     This,  as  it  was  a  public 
defaming  them,  so,  how  true  soever  it  might  be, 
all  thought  it  did  not  become  the  cardinal,  whose 
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vices  were  notoriotis  and  scandalous,  to  tax  others,  book 
whose  faults  were,  neither  so  great  nor  so  eminent      '" 
as  his  were. 

He  did  also  affect  a  magnificence  and  greatness,  'ihe  cardi. 
not  only  in  his  habit,  (being  the  first  clergyman  inpoi/dore^ 
England  that  wore  silks,)  but  in  his  family,  his  train,  ^'^^' 
and  other  pieces  of  state  equal  to  that  of  kings* 
And  even  in  performing  divine  oflSces,  and  saying 
mass,  he  did  it  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  the 
popes  use ;  who  judge  themselves  so  nearly  related 
to  God,  that  those  humble  acts  of  adoration,  which 
are  devotions  in  other  persons,  would  abase  them  too 
much.  He  had  not  only  bishops  and  abbots  to 
serve  him,  but  even  dukes  and  earls  to  give  him  the 
water  and  the  towel.  He  had  certainly  a  vast  mind; 
and  he  saw  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  gave  so 
great  scandal,  and  their  ignorance  was  so  profound, 
that  unless  some  effectual  ways  were  taken  for  cor- 
recting these,  they  must  needs  fall  into  great  discs- 
teem  with  the  people :  for  though  he  took  great  li^ 
berties  himself,  and  perhaps,  according  to  the  maxim 
of  the  canonists,  he  judged  cardinals,  as  princes  of 
the  church,  were  not  comprehended  within  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  laws ;  yet  he  seemed  to  have  designed  He  designs 
the  reformation  of  the  inferior  clergy  by  all  thettont 
means  he  could  think  of,  except  the  giving  them  a 
good  example :  therefore  he  intended  to  visit  all  the 
monasteries  of  England,  that  so,  discovering  their 
corruptions,  he  might  the  better  justify  the  design 
he  had  to  suppress  most  of  them,  and  convert  them 
into  bishoprics,  cathedrals,  coll^ate  churches  and 
colleges :  for  which  end  he  procured  the  bull  from 
Rome;  but  he  was.  diverted  from  making  any  use 
of  it  by  some,  who  advised  him  rather  to  suppress 
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BOOK  monasteries   by   the    pope's   authority,    than    pro- 
ceed in  a  method  which  would  raise  great  hatred 


prenion  of^dii^st  himself,   cast  foul  aspersions  on   religious 
monaste-    Q^ders,  and'  give  the  enemies  of  the  church  great 
advantages  against  it.     Yet  he  had  communicated 
his  design  to  the  king ;  and  his  secretary  Cromwell 
understanding  it,  was  thereby  instructed   how  to 
proceed  afterwards,  when  they  went  about  the  total 
suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
The  calling:     The  summouing  of  convocations  he  assumed  by 
^o^"^^' virtue  of  his  legantine  power.     Of  these  there  were 
two  sorts:  the  first  were  called  by  the  king;  for 
with  the  writs  for  a  parliament  there  went  out  al- 
ways a  summons  to  the  two  archbishops  for  calling 
a  convocation  of  their  provinces ;  the  style  of  which 
Collect.      ^1  be  found  in  the  Collection.     It  differs  in  no- 
Numb.  3.    thing  from  what  is  now  in  use,  but  that  the  king 
did  not  prefix  the  day ;  requiring  them  only  to  be 
summoned  to  meet  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and 
the  archbishops,  having  the  king's  pleasure  signified 
to  them,  did  in  their  writs  prefix  the  day.     Other 
convocations  were  called  by  the  archbishops  in  their 
several  provinces,  upon  great  emergencies,  to  meet 
and  treat  of  things  relating  to  the  church,  and  were 
Collect,     provincial  councils.    Of  this  I  find  but  one,  and  that 
Numb.  4-    cajie([  by  Warham,  in  the  first  year  of  this  king,  for 
restoring  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  that  had  been 
very  much  impaired,  as  will  appear  by  the  writ  of 
summons.     But  the  cardinal  did  now,  as  legate,  is- 
Regitt.      sue  out  writs  for  convocations.     In  the  year  1582. 
JanV^*    I  find  by  the  register  there  was  a  writ  issued  from 
the  king  to  Warham  to  call  one,  who  upon  that  suni- 
moned  it  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's  the  twentieth  of  April. 
But  the  cardinal  prevailed  so  far  with  the  king» 
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that,  on  the  second  of  May  after,  he  by  his  legantine  book 

authority  dissolved  that  convocation,  and  issaed  out ! — - 

a  writ  to  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  to  bring  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury  to  St.  Peter's  in  Westminster, 
there  to  meet  and  reform  abuses  in  the  church,  and 
consider  of  other  important  matters  that  should  be 
proposed  to  them.  What  they  did  towards  refor- 
mation, I  know  not,  the  records  being  lost :  but  as 
to  the  king's  supply,  it  was  proposed.  That  they 
should  give  the  king  the  half  of  the  Aill  value  of 
their  livings  for  one  year,  to  be  paid  in  five  years. 
The  cardinal  laid  out  to  them  how  much  the  king 
had  merited  from  the  church,  both  by  suppressing 
the  schism  that  was  like  to  have  been  in  the  papacy 
in  pope  Julius  his  time,  and  by  protecting  the  see 
of  Rome  from  the  French  tjrranny ;  but  most  of  all, 
for  that  excellent  book  written  by  him  in  defence  of 
the  faith  against  the  heretics :  and  that  therefore, 
since  the  French  king  was  making  war  upon  him, 
and  had  sent  over  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Scotland 
to  make  war  also  on  that  side,  it  was  fit  that  on  so 
great  an  occasion  it  should  appear  that  his  clergy 
were  sensible  of  their  happiness  in  having  such  a 
king;  which  they  ought  to  express  in  granting 
somewhat,  that  was  as  much  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedents, as  the  king  had  merited  more  from  them 
than  all  former  kings  had  ever  done. 

But  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester  op- 
posed this :  for  they  both  hated  the  cardinal.  The 
one  thought  him  ungratefiil  to  him  who  had  raised 
him :  the  other,  bein^  a  man  of  a  strict  life,  hated 
him  for  his  vices.  Both  these  spake  against  it 
as  an  unheard-of  tax,  which  would  so  oppress  the 
clei^,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  live 
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BOOK  and  pay^it ;  and  that  this  would  become  a  precedent 
.  ^'  for  after-times,  which  would  make  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  most  miserable.  But  the  cardinal,  who 
intended  that  the  convocation,  by  a  great  subsidy, 
should  lead  the  way  to  the  parliament,  took  much 
pains  for  carrying  it  through ;  and  got  some  to  be 
absent,  and  others  were  prevailed  on  to  consent  to 
it :  and,  for  the  fear  of  its  being  made  a  prec^ent, 
a  clause  was  put  in  the  act,  that  it  should  be  no  pre-- 
€edent;for  afier-times.  Others  laughed  at  this,  and 
said.  It  would  be  a  precedent  for  all  that,  if  it  once 
passed.  But  in  the  end  it  was  granted,  with  a  most 
Collect  glorious  preamble ;  and  by  it  all  the  natives  of  Eng* 
""  '  ^'  land  that  had  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  were  to 
pay  the  full  half  of  the  true  value  of  their  livings  in 
five  years ;  and  all  foreigners  who  were  beneficed  in 
England  were  to  pay  a  whole  year's  rent  in  the 
same  time :  out  of  which  number  were  excepted  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  and  LandafTe,  Polydore  Virgil, 
Peter  the  Carmelite,  Erasmus  of  Roterdam,  Silves* 
ter  Darius,  and  Peter  Vannes,  who  were  to  pay 
only  as  natives  did.  This  increased  the  hatred  that 
the  clergy  bore  the  cardinal.  But  he  despised  them, 
and  in  particular  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  monks, 
and  looked  on  them  as  idle  mouths  that  did  neither 
the  church  nor  state  any  service,  but  were  through 
their  scandalous  lives  a  reproach  to  the  church,  and 
.a  burden  to  the  state.  Therefore  he  resolved  to 
suppress  a  great  number  of  them,  and  to  change 
them  to  another  institution. 
ofth^/nw^  From  the  days  of  king  Edgar  the  state  of  monk- 
nasteries.  ery  had  been  still  growing  in  England.  For  most 
of  the  secular  clergy  being  then  married,  and  refusing 
to  put  away  their  wives,  were  by  Dunstan  archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  and  Ethelwald  bishop  of  Winches-  book 
ter,  and  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  were  all 


monks,  turned  out  of  their  livings.  There  is  in  the»«*- p**- 
rolls  BXi  fnspeximus  of  king  Edgar's,  erecting  theviii.par.  i. 
priory  and  convent  of  Worcester,  which  bears  date 
anno  964.  Edgari  VI^  on  St.  Innocent's  day,  signed 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  two  archbishops,  five  bi- 
shops, six  abbots,  (but  neither  bishopric  nor  abbey 
are  named,)  six  dukes,  and  five  knights ;  but  there 
is  no  seal  to  it.  It  bears,  that  the  king,  with  the 
counsel  and  consent  of  his  princes  and  gentry,  did 
confirm  and  establish  that  priory ;  and  that  he  had 
erected  forty-seven  monasteries,  which  he  intended 
to  increase  to  fifty,  the  number  of  jubilee ;  and  that 
the  former  incumbents  should  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  all  pretensions  to  their  benefices,  because  they 
had  rather  chosen  with  the  danger  of  their  order, 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefice,  to 
adhere  to  their  wives,  than  to  serve  God  chastely 
and  canonically. 

The  monks  being  thus  settled  in  most  cathedrals 
of  England,  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness  and 
pleasure,  which  had  been  long  complained  of;  but 
now  that  learning  began  to  be  restored,  they,  being 
every  where  possessed  of  the  best  church-benefices, 
were  looked  upon  by  all  learned  men  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  having  in  their  hands  the  chief  encourage- 
ments of  learning,  and  yet  doing  nothing  towards 
it;  they  on  the  contrary  decrying  and  disparaging 
it  all  they  could,  saying,  It  would  bring  in  heresy, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  And  the  restorers  of 
learning,  such  as  Erasmus,  Vives,  and  others,  did 
not  spai^  them,  but  did  expose  their  ignorance  and 
ill  manners  to  the  world. 
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BOOK       Now  the  king  naturally  loved  learning,  and  there- 
fore  the  cardinal,  either  to  do  a  thing  which  he  knew 


would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  or  that  it  was  also 
agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations,  resolved  to  set  up 
The  cMdi-  gooie  coUcgcs,  in  which  there  should  be  both  great 
leget.  encouragements  for  eminent  scholars  to  prosecute 
their  studies,  and  good  schools  for  teaching  and 
training  up  of  youth.  This  he  knew  would  be  a 
great  honour  to  him,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  patron 
of  learning ;  and  therefore  he  set  his  heart  much  on 
it,  to  have  two  colleges  (the  one  at  Oxford,  the  other 
at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  birth)  well  constituted 
and  nobly  endowed.  But  towards  this,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  suppress  some  monasteries,  which  was 
thought  every  whit  as  justifiable  and  lawful,  as  it 
had  been  many  ages  before  to  change  secular  pre- 
bends into  canons  regular ;  the  endowed  goods  being 
still  applied  to  a  religious  use.  And  it  was  thought 
hard  to  say,  That  if  the  pope  had  the  absolute  power 
of  dispensing  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the  church, 
and  to  translate  the  merits  of  one  man,  and  apply 
them  to  another ;  that  he  had  not  a  much  more  ab- 
solute power  over  the  temporal  treasure  of  the 
church,  to  translate  church-lands  firom  one  use,  and 
apply  them  to  another.  And  indeed  the  cardinal 
was  then  so  much  considered  at  Rome  as  a  pope  of 
another  world,  that  whatever  he  desired  he  easily 
obtained.  Therefore  on  the  third  of  April,  1524, 
pope  Clement  by  a  bull  gave  him  authority  to  sup- 
press the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide  in  Oxford, 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  to  carry  the 
I'hebiiu  monks  elsewhere,  with  a  very  full  non  obstante* 
use^J  To  this  the  king  gave  his  assent  the  nineteenth  of 
af'pS'Rot. April  following.    After  this  there  followed  many 

Pat. 
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other  bulls  for  other  religious  houses  and  rectories  book 

that  were  impropriated.     These  houses  being  thus '■ — 

suppressed  by  the  law,  they  belonged  to  the  king ; 
who  thereupon  made  them  over  to  the  cardinal  by 
new  and  special  grants,  which  are  all  enrolled.  And 
so  be  went  on  with  these  great  foundations,  and 
brought  them  to  perfection ;  that  at  Oxford  in  the 
eighteenth  year,  and  that  at  Ipswich  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  king^s  reign,  as  appears  by  the  dates 
of  the  king's  patents  for  founding  them. 

In  the  last  place,  I  come  to  shew  the  new  opinions 
in  religion,  or  those  that  were  accounted  new  then  in 
England ;  and  the  state  and  progress  of  them  till  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign. 

From  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  there  were  many  that  The  firit 
disliked  most  of  the  received  doctrines,  in  several  of  l^oma- 
parts  of  the  nation.  The  clergy  were  at  that  timeg^giiJIij. 
very  hateful  to  the  people ;  for  as  the  pope  did  exact 
heavily  on  them,  so  they,  being  oppressed,  took  all 
means  possible  to  make  the  people  repay  what  the 
popes  wrested  from  them.  Wickliffe  being  much 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
and  the  lord  Piercy,  the  bishops  could  not  proceed 
against  him  tiU  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  put  from 
the  king,  and  then  he  was  condemned  at  Oxford. 
Many  opinions  are  charged  upon  him  ;  but  whether 
he  held  them  or  not  we  know  not  but  by  the  testi- 
monies of  his  enemies,  who  writ  of  him  with  so 
much  passion,  that  it  discredits  all  they  say ;  yet  he 
died  in  peace,  though  his  body  was  afterwards  burnt. 
He  translated  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into  English, 
with  a  long  preface  before  it,  in  which  he  reflected 
severely  on  the  corruptions  of  the  deigy,  and  con- 
demned the  worshipping  of  saints  and  images,  and 
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BOOK  denied  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
-^ — '. — sacrament,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  the  study  of 


the  scriptures.  His  Bible,  with  this  preface,  was 
well  received  by  a  great  many,  who  were  led  into 
these  opinions  rather  by  the  impressions  which  com- 
mon sense  and  plain  reason  made  on  them,  than  by 
any  deep  speculation  or  study.  For  the  followers  of 
this  doctrine  were  illiterate  and  ignorant  men  :  some 
few  clerks  joined  to  them,  but  they  formed  not  them- 
selves into  any  body  or  association ;  and  were  scat- 
tered over  the  kingdom,  holding  these  opinions  in 
private,  without  makiog  any  public  profession  of 
them :  generally  they  were  known  by  their  disparag- 
ing the  superstitious  clergy,  whose  corruptions  were 
then  so  notorious,  and  their  cruelty  so  enraged,  that 
no  wonder  the  people  were  deeply  prejudiced  against 
them.  Nor  were  the  methods  they  used  likely  to 
prevail  much  upon  them,  being  severe  and  cruel. 
S^^oTthe  ^°  *^^  primitive' church,  though  in  their  councils 
church  of  they  were  not  backward  to  pass  anathematisms  on 

Rome. 

every  thing  that  they  judged  heresy,  yet  all  capital 
proceedings  against  heretics  were  condemned ;  and 
when  two  bishops  did  prosecute  Priscillian  and  his 
followers  before  the  emperor  Maximus,  upon  which 
they  were  put  to  death,  they  were  generally  so  blam- 
ed for  it,  that  many  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  them.  The  Roman  emperors  made  many  laws 
against  heretics,  for  the  fining  and  banishing  of  them, 
and  secluded  them  from  the  privileges  of  other  sub- 
jects ;  such  as  making  wills,  or  receiving  legacies ; 
only  the  Manichees  (who  were  a  strange  mixture 
between  heathenism  and  Christianity)  were  to  suffer 
death  for  their  errors.  Yet  the  bishops  in  those  days, 
particularly  in  Afric,  doubted  much,  whether,  upon 
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the  insolendes  of  heretics  or  schismatics^  they  might  book 

desire  the  emperor  to  execute  those  laws  for  fining, ! — 

banishing,  and  other  restraints.  And  St.  Austin  was 
not  easily  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it.  But  at 
length  the  Donatists  were  so  intolerable,  that,  after 
several  consultations  about  it,  they  were  forced  to 
consent  to  those  inferior  penalties,  but  still  con- 
demned the  taking  away  of  their  lives.  And  even 
in  the  execution  of  the  imperial  laws  in  those  infe- 
rior punishments,  they  were  always  interposing,  to 
moderate  the  severity  of  the  prefects  and  governors. 
The  first  instance  of  severity  on  men's  bodies,  that 
was  not  censured  by  the  church,  was  in  the  fifth 
century,  under  Justin  the  First,  who  ordered  the 
tongue  of  Severus  (who  had  been  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  but  did  daily  anathematize  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon)  to  be  cut  out.  In  the  eighth  century,  Justi- 
nian the  Second  (called  Rhinotmetus  from  his  cropt 
nose)  burnt  all  the  Manichees  in. Armenia:  and  in 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Bogomili  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  patriarch  and  council 
of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
company  of  simple  and  innocent  persons  in  the 
sourthem  parts  of  France,  being  disgusted  with  the 
corruptions  both  of  the  popish  clergy  and  of  the 
public  worship,  separated  from  their  assemblies ;  and 
then  Dominic  and  his  brethren-preachers,  who  came 
among  them  to  convince  them,  finding  their  preach- 
ing did  not  prevail,  betook  themselves  to  that  way 
that  was  sure  to  silence  them.  They  persuaded  the 
civil  magistrates  to  bum  all  such  as  were  judged  ob- 
stinate heretics.  That  they  might  do  this  by  a  law, 
the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  did  decree,  that  all  he<- 
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BOOK  retics  should  be  delivered  to  the  secular  power  to  be 
! —  extirpated ;  (they  thought  not  fit  to  speak  out,  but 


by  the  practice  it  was  known  that  burning  was  that 
which  they  meant;)  and  if  they  did  it  not,  they 
were  to  be  excommunicated ;  and  after  that,  if  they 
still  refused  to  do  their  duty,  (which  was  upon  the 
matter  to  be  the  inquisitor's  hangmen,)  they  were  to 
deny  it  at  their  utmost  perils.  For  not  only  the  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  but  anathemas  were  thought  too 
feeble  a  punishment  for  this  omission.  Therefore  a 
censure  was  found  out,  as  severe  upon  the  prince^  as 
burning  was  to  the  poor  heretic :  he  W€ls  to  he  de-^ 
posed  by  the  pope,  his  sul^ects  to  he  absolved  Jrom 
their  oaths  of  allegiance^  and  his  dominions  to  he 
given  away  to  any  other  faitiifuL  son  of  the  churchy 
such  as  pleased  the  pope  hest;  and  all  this  by  the 
authority  of  a  synod,  that  passed  for  a  holy  general 
council.  This,  as  it  was  fatal  to  the  counts  of  Tho- 
louse,  who  were  great  princes  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  first  fell  under  the  censures ;  so  it  was  terrible 
to  all  other  princes,  who  thereupon,  to  save  them- 
selves, delivered  up  their  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
FitzHer-  Bumiug  was  the  death  they  made  choice  of,  be- 
N^.  Bre.  cause  witchcs,  wizards,  and  Sodomites  had  been  so 
™"'  executed.  Therefore,  to  make  heresy  appear  a  ter- 
rible thing,  this  was  thought  the  most  proper  punish* 
ment  of  it.  It  had  also  a  resemblance  of  everlasting 
burning,  to  which  they  adjudged  their  souls,  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  were  condemned  to  the  fire;  but 
with  this  signal  difference,  that  they  could  find  no 
such  effectual  way  to  oblige  God  to  execute  their 
sentence,  as  they  contrived  against  the  civil  magis* 
trate.    But  however,  they  confidently  gave  it  out, 
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that,  by  viitlie  of  that  promise  of  our  8Aviour*8»  book 

fFifkie  JM#  fe  himd  on  earthy  they  are  bound  in L-. 

hemen,  their  decrees  were  ratified  in  heareti.  And 
it  not  being  easy  to  disprove  wliat  tliey  said,  people 
bdieved  the  one,  as  they  saw  the  otlier  sentence  ex* 
ecuted«  So  that  whatever  they  condemned  as  heresy 
Wis  looked  on  as  the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  execution  of  this 
hwinEi^landtinthedaysofWicIdiffe.  And  the 
ftvour  he  had  from  some  great  men  stopped  the  pro- 
oeedinga  against  him.  But  in  the  fifth  year  of  kii^The  kwi  of 
Richaid  the  Second,  a  bill  paned  in  the  house  d[^^!^ 
lords,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  king,  and  pub«  ^*'*^''^' 
lished  finr  an  act  of  parliament,  though  the  bill,  was 
never  sent  to  the  house  of  commons.  By  this  pre*  under 
tended  law  it  appears,  Wickliiie's  foUowers  weie^*''^" 
then  yfety  namerous;  that  they  had  a  certain  habit, 
and  did  preadi  in  many  places,  both  in  churches^ 
churchyards,  and  nunkets,  without  license  firom  the 
ordinary;  and  did  preadi  asveral  doctrinea^  both 
against  the  fidth,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  had 
been  proved  before  the  afdibishq>  off  Canterbury, 
the  other  biabops,  pteiates,  doctors  of  divinity,  and 
of  the  dvii  and  canon  kw,  and  others  of  the  dergy : 
that  th^  would  not  submit  to  the  adnionitiom  nor 
censures  of  the  churdi;  but  by  their  subtle  in^^ni* 
008  words  dKd  draw  the  people  to  fidlow  them^  and 
defend  them  by  strong  hand,  and  in  great  roots. 
TheicfeK  it  was  ordauEied,  that,  upon  the  bishop's 
certiiying  into  the  chancery  the  names  of  such 
firescbers  and  thdr  abettors,  the  chanceHor  shMld 
tante  fisrth  commoassons  to  the  staariffa  and  other  the 
king's  ministers,  to  hold  them  m  arrest  and  strong 
prison,  tiU  they  should /ia«[/^  them  according  to  the 

VOL.  I.  E 
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BOOK  law  and  reason  of  holy  church*  From  the  gentleness 
.  of  which  law  it  may  appear,  that  England  was  not 


I 


then  80  tame  as  to  bear  the  severity  of  those  cruel 
laws  which  were  settled  and  put  in  execution  in 
other  kingdoms. 
Coke's  In-       The  custom  at  that  time  was  to  engross  copies  of 
9?^^'     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  parliament,  and  to  send  them  with  a 
chap.  5.  of  ^^t  under  the  great  seal  to  the  sheriffs,  to  make 
them  be  proclaimed  within  their  jurisdictions.    And 
Robert  Braibrook,  Ushop  of  London,  then  lord  chan- 
cellor, sent  this,  with  the  other  acts  of  that  parlia- 
ment, to  be  proclaimed.    The  writ  bears  date  the 
6^  Rich,    twenty *-sixth  of  May,  5^  reg.     But  in  the  next  par- 
Numb!  5?.  liament  that  was  held  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  king's 
Rot.  Pari,  j^gn^  the  commons  preferred  a  bill  reciting  the  for- 
mer act,  and  constantly  aflirmed  that  they  had  never 
assented  to  it,  and  therefore  desired  it  might  be  de- 
clared to  be  void:  for  they  protested  it  was  never 
their  intent  to  he  justified,  and  to  bind  them^hes 
and  their  successors  to  the  prelates  more  than  their 
ancestors  had  done  in  times  past.  To  which  the  king 
gave  the  royal  assent,  as  it  is  in  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment. But  in  the  proclamation  of  the  acts  of  that  par* 
liament  this  act  was  suppressed ;  so  that  the  former 
act  was  still  looked  on  as  &good  law,  and  is  printed 
in  the  book  of  statutes.    Such  pious  frauds  were 
always  practised  by  the  popish  clergy,  and  were  in* 
deed  necessary  for  the  supporting  the  credit  of  that 
church.  When  Richard  the  Second  was  deposed,  and 
Another     the  crowu  usurpcd  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  then  he,  in 
kilg  Heo!^  gratitude  to  the  clergy  that  assisted  him  in  his  com- 
^'  ing  to  the  crown,  granted  them  a  law  to  their  hearts 

content  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign^    The  pre- 
amble bears,  I^at  some  had  a  netio  faith  about  the 
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saeramenU  of  the  churchy  and  the  antharitff  of  the  book 
Mome^  and  tkd  preach  without  authority ,  ga^red^ — \ — 
convenOclee,  toi^ht  schooUf  wrote  books  against 
ike  cathoUc  faith ;  with  many  other  heinous  aggra- 
wOions.  Upon  which  the  prelates  and  clergy^  and 
Ae  commons  <fihe  reahny  prayed  the  ki^g  to  pro^ 
tide  a  sufficient  remedy  to  so  great  an  evil.  There* 
fofre  the  iing^  by  the  assent  qfthe  states ^  and  other 
discreet  men  qfthe  realm,  being  in  the  saidparlia* 
menty  did  ordain^  That  none  should  preach  without 
license^  except  persons  primleged ;  that  none  should 
preach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith, 
or  the  determination  (fthe  holy  church,  and  that 
none  should  favour  and  abet  them,  nor  keep  their 
books,  but  deliver  them  to  the  diocesan  qfthe  place, 
within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  qf  that 
statute.  And  that  if  any  persons  were  dejfumed, 
or  suspected  ^iloing  against  that  ordinance,  then 
the  ordinary  might  arrest  them,  and  keep  them  in 
his  prison  till  they  were  cananically  purged  qfthe 
articles  laid  against  them,  or  did  oigure  them  ae* 
cording  to  the  laws  qfthe  church.  Provided  always, 
thatthe  proceedings  against  them  werepubUdy  and 
judicially  done  and  ended  within  three  months  c^ter 
they  had  been  so  arrested ;  and  if  they  were  con^ 
vict,  the  diocesan,  or  his  commissaries,  might  keep 
them  in  prison  as  long  as  to  his  discretion  shaU 
seem  expedient,  and  might  fine  them  as  should  seem 
competent  to  him,  certifying  the  fine  into  the  king^s 
exchequer:  and  if  any  being  convict  did  refuse  to 
abfure,  or  after  abjuration  did  fall  into  relapse, 
then  he  was  to  be  tefl  to  the  secular  court,  accord^ 
ingto  the  holy  canons.  And  the  mayors,  sheriffs, 
or  bailiffs  were  to  be  personally  present  at  thepass- 
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BOOK  iag^  the  sentence  when  they  should  be  required  by 
the  dioeeeahf  or  hie  cammiesariee,  and  a^ier  the 


sentence  they  were  to  receive  them,  and  them  be* 
fore  the  people  in  a  high  place  do  to  be  brent.  Bj 
this  statute  the  sheriffs,  or  other  officers,  were  im* 
mediately  to^  proceed  to  the  burning  of  heretics  with- 
out any  writ,  or  warrant  from  the  king.  But  it 
seems  the  king's  learned  council  advised  him  to  issue 
out  a  writ,  De  haretico  comburendo,  upon  what 
grounds  of  law  I  cannot  telL  For  in  the  same  year, 
when  William  Sautre  (who  was  the  first  that  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  account  of  heresy)  was  judged 
FitsHer-  Telapsc  by  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
tUm  B^  bury,  in  a  convocation  of  his  province,  and  thereupon 
vium.  ^^  degraded  from  priesthood,  and  left  to  secular 
power ;  a  writ  was  issued  out  to  bum  him,  which  in 
the  writ  is  called  the  customary  jmnishmentj  (rdat- 
ing,  it  is  like,  to  the  customs  that  were  beyond  sea.) 
But  this  writ  was  not  necessary  by  the  law,  and 
therefore  it  seems  these  writs  were  not  enrolled : 
for  in  the  whole  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Ejighth  I 
have  not  been  aUe  to  find  any  of  these  writs  in  the 
rdls.  But  by  Warfaam's  raster  I  see  the  common 
course  of  the  law  was,  to  certify  into  the  chancery 
the  conviction  of  an  heretic,  upon  which  the  writ 
was  issued  out,  if  the  kii^  did  not  send  a  pardon. 
Thus  it  went  on  all  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
^  But  in  the  beginning  of  his  son's  reign,  there  was  a 
conspiracy  (as  was  pretended)  by  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
and  some  others,  against  the  king  and  the  clergy ; 
upon  which  many  were  put  into  prison,  and  twenty- 
nine  were  both  attainted  of  treason,  and  condemned 
of  heresy,  so  they  were  both  hanged  and  bumt^ 
Hall.        But,  as  a  writer  that  lived  in  the  following  age  says^ 
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Certain  qfffii^d  that  these  were  but^^ignedca  book 

turmised  of  the  epirituality  mare  of  dUpleaeure      '' 


than  truth*  That  conspiracy,  whethar  real  or  pre- 
tended,  produced  a  severe  act  against  those  heretics, 
who  were  then  best  known  by  the  name  of  LoUard^l. 
By  which  act  all  officers  of  state,  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  were  to  be 
sworn,  when  they  took  their  employments,  to  use 
their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  here- 
sies and  errors,  called  Ldlardies,  and  to  assist  the 
(urdinaries  and  their  commissaries  in  their  proceed- 
ings against  them  ;  and  that  the  Lollards  should  for- 
feit all  the  lands  they  held  in  fse  nrnple^  and  their 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 

The  clergy,  according  to  the  genius  of  that  reli- 
gion, having  their  authority  fortified  with  such  se- 
vere laws,  were  now  more  cruel  and  insolent  than 
ever.  And  if  any  man  denied  them  any  part  of  that 
respect,  or  of  those  advantages,  to  which  they  pre- 
taided,  he  was  presently  broaght  under  the  suspicion 
<^  heresy,  and  vexed  with  imprisonments,  and  arti«* 
cks  were  brought  against  him. 

Upon  which  great  complaints  followed.  And  the 
judges,  to  correct  this,  granted  habeas  corpus  upon 
their  imprisonments,  and  examined  the  warrants, 
and  either  bailed  or  discharged  the  prisoners  as  they 
saw  cause  :  for  though  the  decrees  of  the  church  had 
made  numy  things  heresy,  so  that  the  clergy  had 
much  matter  to  work  upon ;  yet  when  offenders 
against  them  in  other  things  could  not  be  charged 
with  any  formal  heresy,  then  by  consequences  they 
studied  to  fasten  it  on  them,  but  were  sometimes 
overruled  l^  the  judges.  Thus,  when  one  KeyserFiUhrear 
(who  was  excommunkated  by  Thomas  Bourchier^iv. 
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BOOK  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  suit  of  another) 
— - —  said  openly^  that  Tliat  sentence  was  not  to  he  f earn- 
ed; for  though  the  archbishop  or  his  commissary  had 
excommunicated  him,  yet  he  was  not  excommuni^ 
cated  before  God;  he  was  upon  this  committed  by 
the  archbishop's  warrant,  as  one  justly  suspected  of 
heresy :  but  the  judges,  upon  his  moving  for  an  ha^ 
heas  carpus,  granted  it;   and  the  prisoner  being 
brought  to  the  bar,  with  the  warrant  for  his  impri* 
sonment,  they  found  the  matter  contained  in  it  was 
not  within  the  statute,  and  first  bailed  him,  and  after 
that  they  dischai^d  him.    One  Warner  of  London, 
having  said,  Th€U  he  was  not  hound  to  pay  tithes  to 
his  curate,  was  also  imprisoned  by  Edward  Vaugfaan» 
at  the  command  of  the  bishop  of  London ;  but  he 
escaped  out  of  prison,  and  brought  his  action  of  false 
imprisonment  against  Vaughan.  Whereupon  Vaughaa 
pleading  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  that 
his  opinion  was  an  heresy  against  the  determination 
of  the  catholic  faith,  the  court  of  the  common  pleas 
judged.  That  the  words  were  not  within  the  statute^ 
and  that  his  opinion  was  an  error,  hut  no  heresy. 
So  that  the  judges,  looking  on  themselves  as  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  law,  thought,  that  even  in  the  case 
of  heresy  they  had  authority  to  declare  what  was  he-r 
resy  by  the  law,  and  what  not :  but  what  opposition 
the  clergy  made  to  this,  I  do  not  know. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  easily  excuse  this  digres- 
sion, it  being  so  material  to  the  history  that  is  to 
follow.  I  shall  next  set  down  what  I  find  in  the  re^ 
cords  about  the  proceedings  against  heretics  in  the 
beginning  of  this  reign. 
Wirbam't  On  the  sccoud  of  May,  in  the  year  1511,  six  men 
\pkn»x  hT  and  four  women,  most  of  them  being  of  Tenterden, 
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appeftred  before  archbishop  Warhain,  in  his  manor  book 
of  KnoU,  and  abjured  the  following  errors.     Firsts. 


That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  the  bodj]^!^ 
of  Christ,  bat  material  bread:  Secondly,  That  the^'*!^* 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation  are  not  ne^ 
cessaiy  nor  profitable  for  men's  souls.  Thirdly,  That 
confession  of  sins  ought  not  to  be  made  to  a  priest* 
Fourthly,  That  there  is  no  more  power  given  by 
God  to  a  priest  than  to  a  layman.  Fifthly,  That  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  is  not  profitable  nor  ne* 
cessary  for  the  well  of  man's  soul.  Sixthly,  That 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  is  not  profitable 
nor  necessary  for  man's  soul.  Seventhly,  That  pil- 
grimages to  holy  and  devout  places  be  not  profitable, 
neither  meritorious  for  man's  soul.  Eighthly,  That 
images  of  saints  be  not  to  be  worshipped.  Ninthly, 
That  a  man  should  pray  to  no  saint,  but  only  to 
God.  Tenthly,  That  holy  water  and  holy  bread  be 
not  the  better  after  the  benediction  made  by  the 
priest,  than  before.  And  as  they  abjured  these  opin- 
ions, so  they  were  made  to  swear,  that  they  should 
discover  aU  whom  they  knew  to  hold  these  errors,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  them,  or  that  did  keep  any 
private  conventicles,  or  were  fautors,  or  comforters 
of  them  that  published  such  doctrines.  Two  other 
men  of  Tenterden  did  that  day  in  the  afternoon  aU 
jure  most  of  these  opinions.  The  court  sat  again 
the  fifth  of  May,  and  the  archbishop  enjoined  them 
penance,  to  wear  the  badge  of  a  fagot  in  flames  on 
their  clothes  during  their  lives,  or  till  they  were  dis- 
poised  with  for  it ;  and  that  in  the  procession,  both 
at  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  at  their  own  pa^ 
risb  churches,  they  should  carry  a  fagot  on  their 
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BOOK  alMNilden :  which  was  looked  on  as  8  puUic  aomSat^ 

1^   sion  that  they  deserved  burning. 

That  same  day  another  of  Tenterden  algured  the 
same  doctrines.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May  the  court 
sat  at  Lambeth,  where  four  men  and  one  woman 
abjured.  On  the  nineteenth  four  men  ukon  ab« 
jured.  On  the  third  of  June  a  man  and  a  woman 
abjured.  Another  woman  the  twenty-«ixth  of  July. 
Another  man  the  twenty*ninth  of  July.  Two  wo* 
men  on  the  second  of  August  A  man  on  the  tibirdt 
and  a  woman  on  the  eighth  of  August  Three  men 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August ;  and  three  men  and 
a  woman  on  the  third  of  September.  In  these  %h^u* 
rations  some  were  put  to  abjure  more»  some  fewer  of 
the  former  doctrines ;  and  in  some  of  thdr  al)}«ra* 
tions  two  articles  more  were  added :  First  That  the 
images  of  the  crucifix,  <tf  our  Lady,  and  other  saints, 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped,  because  they  were  made 
with  men's  hands,  and  were  but  stocks  and  stones^ 
Secondly,  That  money  and  labours  spent  in  pilgri* 
mages  were  all  in  vain.  All  these  persons  (whether 
they  were  unjustly  accused,  or  were  ov^^come  with 
fear,  or  had  but  crude  conceptions  of  those  opinion^ 
and  so  were  easily  frighted  out  of  them)  algured  and 
performed  the  penance  that  was  enjoined  them* 
Others  met  with  harder  measure ;  for  on  the  twenty* 
ninth  of  April,  in  the  same  year  1511,  one  WiUism 
Carder  of  Tenterden  being  indicted  on  the  former 
articles,  he  denied  them  aU  but  one,  7%a#  he  had 
smd  it  w(99  enough  to  pmpkiAbmght^  God  ahme^ 
mnd  ther^fwe  tve  needed  not  to  pretty  to  emntsjor 
amtf  medwttan.  Upon  which  witnesses  were  broi^t 
against  him,  who  were  all  such  as  were  then  prison- 
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en,  but  intended  to  abiure,  and  were  now  made  lue  book 

of  to  convict  othets.   They  swore  that  he  had  taught 1 

them  these  opiaiouL  When  thw  depositions  were 
puUishedt  he  said  he  did  repent  if  he  had  said  any 
thing  against  the  faith  and  the  sacraments ;  but  he 
did  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  said  any  such 
thing.  Sentence  was  given  upon  him  as  an  obstinate 
heretic,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  secular  power* 
On  the  same  day  a  w<Mnan,  Agnes  Grevill,  was  in* 
dieted  upon  the  same  articles.  She  pleaded  Not 
guilty ;  but)  by  a  strange  kind  of  proceeding,  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons  were  brought  in  wit** 
nesses  against  her.  Her  husband  deposed/that  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  one 
John  Ive  had  persuaded  her  into  these  opinions.  In 
which  she  had  persisted  ever  since:  her  sons  also 
deposed,  that  she  had  been  still  inftudng  these  doc* 
tiioes  into  them.  One  Robert  Harrison  Mras  also  in* 
dicteds  and  pleading  Not  guilty,  witnesses  did  prove 
the  articles  against  him*  And  on  tlie  second  of  May 
sentence  was  given  against  these  two  as  obstinate 
heretics*  And  the  same  day  the  archbishop  signed 
the  writs  fw  certifying  these  sentences  into  the  dian* 
eery,  which  conclude  in  these  words :  Our  holy  mo^ 
tker  tke  church  having  nothing  Juriher  that  she 
«•»  do  in  this  nkUter,  toe  leave  the  Jbrementioned 
heretics,  and  every  one  qfthem,  to  your  royal  high- 
nese,  amd  to  your  secular  council.  And  on  the  eighth 
of  May,  John  Brown  and  Edward  Walker,  being 
also  indicted  of  heresy  on  the  former  points,  they 
both  {beaded  Not  guilty.  But  the  witnesses  depos- 
ing against  them»  they  were  ju^^  obstinate  here-- 
tics ;  and  the  former  a  relapse,  for  he  had  abjured 
belwe  cardinal  Morton.     And  <hi  the  nineteenth  of 
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BOOK  May  sentence  was  ^ven.    When  or  how  the  sen- 

'        — tences  were  executed^  I  cannot  find*     Sure  I  am^ 

there  are  no  pardons  upon  record  for  any  of  them ; 

and  it  was  the  course  of  the  law,  either  to  send  a 

pardon,  or  to  issue  out  the  writ  for  burning  them. 

Fox  mentions  none  of  these  proceedings;  only 
he  tells  that  John  Brown  was  taken  for  some  words 
said  in  discourse  with  a  priest,  about  the  saying  of 
masses  for  redeeming  souk  out  of  purgatory.  Upon 
which  he  was  committed  for  suspidon  of  heresy: 
but  Fox  seems  to  have  been  misinformed  about  the 
time  of  his  burning,  which  he  says  was  anno  1517; 
for  they  would  not  have  kept  a  condemned  heretic 
six  years  out  of  the  fire.  I  never  find  them  guilty 
of  any  such  clemency.  These  severe  sentences  made 
the  rest  so  apprehensive  of  their  danger,  that  all  the 
others  who  were  indicted,  abjured.  And  in  the 
year  1512,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  two  men  and  two 
women  abjured  that  article,  That  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  there  was  only  material  bread,  and  not 
the  body  of  Christ.  And  on  the  fourth  and  thir* 
teenth  of  September,  two  other  women  abjured  the 
former  articles :  and  this  is  all  that  is  in  Warham's 
register  about  heretics. 
Fits.  In  what  remains  of  Fitz-James,  bishop  of  Lon- 

iSop^of  *  don's  roister,  there  are  but  three  abjurations.     In 
JSiX-'     the  year  1509,  one  Elizabeth  Sampson,  of  Alder- 
ceedingt     manbury,  was  indicted  for  having  spoken  reproach- 
heretics,     :Ailly  of  the  images  of  our  lady  of  Wilsden,  Crom, 
^ '  ^       and  Walsingham,  condemning  pilgrimages  to  them, 
and  saying.  It  was  better  to  give  alms  at  home  to 
poor  people,  than  to  go  on  pilgrimages ;  and  that 
images  were  but  stocks  and  stones ;  and  denying  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  when  the  priest 
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was  not  in  clean  life,  and  saying,  It  was  but  breaid,  boor 

and  that  Christ  could  not  be  both  in  heaven  and_-I 

in  earth ;  and  for  denying  Christ's  ascension  to  hea* 
ven,  and  saying,  That  more  should  not  go  to  heaven 
than  were  already  in  it.  But  she,  to  be  free  of  fur- 
ther trouble,  confessed  herself  guilty,  and  abjured  all 
those  opinions.  It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  the 
proceedings  against  Lollards,  the  clergy  always  mix- 
ed some  capital  errors,  which  aU  Christians  rejected, 
with  those  for  which  they  accused  them ;  and  some 
particulars  being  proved,  they  gave  it  out  that  they 
were  guilty  of  them  all,  to  represent  them  the  more 
odious.  And  in  this  case  the  thing  is  plain:  for 
this  woman  is  charged  for  denying  Christ's  ascen- 
sion ;  and  yet  another  of  the  articles  was.  That  she 
said  Christ's  body  could  not  be  in  the  sacrament, 
because  it  could  not  be  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Which  two  opinions  are  inconsistent.  In  the  year 
1511  William  Potier  was  indicted  for  saying.  There 
were  three  Gods,  and  that  he  knew  not  for  what 
Christ's  passion,  or  baptism,  availed ;  and  did  abjure. 
Whether  he  only  spoke  these  things  impiously,  or 
whether  he  held  them  in  opinion,  is  not  clear ;  but 
certainly  he  was  no  Lollard.  One  Joan  Baker  was 
also  made  to  abjure  some  words  she  had  said,  Thbt 
images  were  but  idols,  and  not  to  be  worshipped ; 
and  that  they  were  set  up  by  the  priests  out  of  co* 
vetousness,  that  they  might  grow  rich  by  them; 
and  that  pilgrimages  were  not  to  be  made.  More 
is  not  in  that  register :  but  Fox  gives  an  account  of 
six  others,  who  were  burnt  in  Fitz-James  his  time* 
On  this  I  have  been  the  longer,  that  it  may  appear 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards  at  that  time, 
before  Luther  had  published  any  thing  against  the 
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BOOK  indulgences.    For  these  opinions  did  very  nittcfa  dis« 
.^_J — pose  people  to  receive  the  writings  which  came  af- 


doctriue. 


terwards  out  of  Germany. 
^L'^oT  ^^^  ^^  beginnings  and  progress  of  Luther^s 
Luther'a  doctriuc  are  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not  tell  how, 
upon  the  publishing  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  in 
so  gross  a  manner,  that  for  a  little  money  any  man 
might  both  preserve  himself,  and  deliver  his  friends 
out  of  purgatory.  Many  were  offended  at  this  mer- 
chandise, against  which  Luther  wrote.  But  it  con- 
cerning the  see  of  Rome  in  so  main  a  point  of  their 
prerogative,  which  would  also  have  cut  off  a  great 
branch  of  their  revenue,  he  was  proceeded  against 
with  extreme  severity :  so  small  a  spark  as  that  colli- 
sion made  could  never  have  raised  so  great  a  fire,  if 
the  world  had  not  been  strongly  disposed  to  it  by  the 
just  prejudices  they  had  conceived  against  the  pojHsh 
clergy,  whose  ignorance  and  lewd  lives  had  laid 
them  so  open  to  contempt  and  hatred,  that  any  one 
that  would  set  himself  against  them,  could  not  but  be 
kindly  looked  on  by  the  people.  They  had  engrossed 
the  greatest  part  both  of  the  riches  and  power  of 
Christendom^  and  lived  at  their  ease  and  in  much 
wealth.  And  the  corruptions  of  their  worship 
and  doctrine  were  such,  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  common  sense,  with  but  an  overly  looking  on  the 
New  Testament,  discovered  them.  Nor  had  they  any. 
other  varnish  to  colour  them  by,  but  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  church.  But  when  some  studious 
men  began  to  read  the  ancient  fathers  and  councils, 
(though  there  was  then  a  great  mixture  of  sophisti- 
cated stuff  that  went  under  the  ancient  names^  and 
was  joined  to  their  true  works,  which  critics  have 
since  discovered  to  be  spurious^)  they  found  a  vast 
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difference  between  the  first  five  ttges  of  the  Chrid*  book 
tian  churchy  in  which  piety  and  learning  prevaited»  ^' 
and  the  last  ten  ages,  in  which  ignorance  had  buried 
all  their  former  learning ;  onlj  a  little  ndsguided  de- 
▼otkm  was  retained  for  six  of  these  ages ;  and  in 
the  last  four,  the  restless  ambition  and  usurpation 
of  the  popes  was  supported  by  the  seeming  holiness 
of  the  begging  friars,  and  the  false  counterfeits  of 
learning,  which  were  among  the  canonists,  school- 
men, and  casuists.  So  that  it  was  incredible  to  see 
how  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  the 
princes  every  where  made  to  the  progress  of  these 
reputed  new  ofanions,  and  the  great  advantages  by 
which  the  church  of  Rome  both  held  and  drew 
many  into  their  interests,  were  generally  inclined 
to  these  doctrines.  Those  of  the  clergy,  who  at  first 
preached  them,  were  of  the  begging  orders  of  firiars, 
who  having  fewer  engagements  on  them  from  their 
interests,  were  freer  to  discover  and  follow  the  truth : 
and  the  austere  discipline  they  had  been  trained 
under,  did  prepare  them  to  encounter  those  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  their  way.  Aqd  the  laity,  that 
had  long  looked  on  their  pastors  with  an  evil  eye, 
did  receive  these  opinions  very  easily;  which  did 
both  discover  the  impostures  with  which  the  world 
had  been  abused,  and  shewed  a  plain  and  simple 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  putting  the 
scriptures  into  their  hands,  and* such  other  instruc- 
tions about  religion  as  were  sincere  and  genuine.  The 
clergy,  who  at  first  despised  these  new  preachers, 
were  at  length  much  alarmed  when  they  saw  all  peo- 
ple running  after  them,  and  receiving  their  doctrines* 
As  these  things  did  spread  much  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands^  so  their  books 
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BOOK  came  over  into  England,  where  there  was  much  mat- 
**>y  ahready  prepared  to  be  wrought  on,  not  only 


by  the  prejudices  they  had  conceived  against  the 
corrupt  clergy,  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards, 
which  had  been  now  in  England  since  the  dajs  of 
Wickliffe,  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years :  be- 
tween which  opinions,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formers, there  was  great  affinity ;  and  therefore,  to 
give  the  better  vent  to  the  books  that  came  out  of 
Germany,  many  of  them  were  translated  into  the 
English  tongue,  and  were  very  much  read  and  ap- 
plauded. This  quickened  the  proceedings  against 
the  Lollards,  and  the  inquiry  became  so  severe,  that 
great  numbers  were  brought  into  the  toils  of  the  bi- 
shops and  their  commissaries.  If  a  man  had  spoken 
but  a  light  word  against  any  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  church,  he  was  seized  on  by  the  bishop's  officers; 
and  if  any  taught  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  was  crime  enough  to  bring 
them  to  the  stake :  as  it  did  six  men  and  a  woman 
f<»^  at  Coventry,  in  the  Passion  week,  1519,  beii^  the 
fourth  of  April.  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
very  cruel  to  all  that  were  suspected  of  heresy  in  his 
diocese:  several  of  them  abjured,  and  some  were 
burnt. 

But  all  that  did  not  produce  what  they  designed 
'  by  it.  The  cleigy  did  not  correct  their  own  faults ; 
and  their  cruelty  was  looked  on  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  of  a  weak  cause ;  so  that  the  method  they 
took  wrought  only  on  people's  fears,  and  made  them 
more  cautious  and  reserved,  but  did  not  at  all  remove 
the  cause,  nor  work  either  on  their  reasons  or  affec- 
tions. 
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Upon  all  this^  the  king,  to  get  himself  a  name,  and  book 
to  have  a  lasting  interest  with  the  dergj,  thought. 


it  not  enough  to  assist  them  with  his  authority,  but^^lf"^ 
would  needs  turn  their  champion,  and  write  ^g^^st  Jg^j"*^' 
Luther  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments.  This 
book  was  magnified  by  the  clergy  as  the  most 
learned  work  that  ever  the  sun  saw ;  and  he  was 
compared  to  king  Solomon,  and  to  all  the  Christian 
emperors  that  had  ever  been :  and  it  was  the  chief 
subject  of  flattery  for  many  years,  besides  the  glo- 
rious title  i^JDtfenderqfthe  Faith^  which  the  pope 
bestowed  on  him  for  it.  And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  considering  the  age,  and  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  king,  it  did  deserve  some  commenda- 
tion. But  Luther  was  not  at  all  daunted  at  it,  but 
rather  valued  himself  upon  it,  that  so  great  a  king 
had  entered  the  lists  with  him,  and  answered  his 
book.  And  he  replied,  not  without  a  large  mixture 
of  acrimony,  for  which  he  was  generally  blamed,  as 
ib^etting  that  great  respect  that  is  due  to  the  per- 
sons of  sovereign  princes. 

But  aU  would  not  do.    These  opinions  still  gained 
more  footing;  and  William  Tindal  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  to  which  he 
added  some  short  glosses.     This  was  printed  in 
Antwerp,  and  sent  over  into  England  in  the  year 
15S6.     Against  which  there  was  a  prohibition  pub-oetob.  rj. 
lished  by  every  bishop  in  his  diocese,  bearing  that  €^^.'45?^' 
some  of  Luther^s  followers  had  erroneously  trans-  u^^jq^ 
lated  the  New  Testament,  and  had  corrupted  theJ«J^**" 
word  of  God,  both  by  a  false  translation,  and  by  he- 
retical glosses:  therefore  they  required  all  incum- 
bents to  charge  all  within  their  parishes,  that  had 
anj  of  these,  to  bring  them  in  to  the  vicar*general 
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BOOK  withm  thirty  days  after  that  preiiioiiitkmy  under  the 
* pains  of  excommumcation^  and  incumog  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy.  There  were  also  many  other  books 
prohibited  at  that  time^  most  of  them  written  by 
Tindal.  And  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man 
^^\  celebrated  for  virtue  and  learning,  undertook  the 
answering  of  some  of  those;  but,  before  he  went 
about  it,  he  would  needs  have  the  bishop's  license 
for  keeping  and  reading  them.  He  wrote,  according 
to  the  way  of  the  age,  with  much  bitterness :  and 
though  he  had  been  no  friend  to  the  monks,  and  a 
great  deckdmer  against  the  ignorance  of  the  deigy, 
and  had  been  ill  used  by  the  cardinal ;  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  new  preachers ; 
not  without  great  cruelty  when  he  came  into  powec^ 
though  he  was  otherwise  a  very  good-natured  man. 
So  Yiolently  did  the  Roman  clergy  hurry  all  their 
friends  into  those  excesses  of  fire  and  sword. 

When  the  party  became  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  known  there  were  societies  of  them,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  both  the  uniyersities,  then  the  cardi- 
nal was  constrained  to  act.  His  contempt  of  the 
dei^  was  looked  on  as  that  which  gave  encourage* 
ment  to  the  heretics.  When  reports  were  brought 
to  court  of  a  company  that  were  in  Cambridge,  Bil* 
ney,  Latimer,  and  others,  that  read  and  propagtted 
Luther's  book  and  opinions;  some  bishops  mored, 
in  the  year  1528,  that  there  might  be  a  Tisitotioii 
appointed  to  go  to  Cambridge,  for  trying  who  were 
the  £Buitors  of  heresy  there.  But  he,  as  l^;ate,  did 
inhibit  it,  (upon  what  grounds  I  cannot  imagine,) 
which  was  brought  against  him  afterwards  in  par- 
liament, (art.  48.  of  his  impeachment.)  Yet  when 
these  doctrines  were  spread  erery  where,  he  called 
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a  meetiiig  of  all  the  bishops,  and  divines,  and  ca-  book 
nonists  about  London ;  where  Thomas  Bilney  and       ' 
Thomas  Arthur  were  brought  before  them,  and  ar« 
tides  were  lirought  in  against  them.     The  whole 
process  is  set  down  at  length  bj  Fox,  in  all  points 
according  to  Tonstall's  Register,  except  one  fault  iq 
the  translation.     When  the  cardinal  asked  Bilney 
whether  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  before,  not  to 
preach,  or  defend  any  of  Luther's  doctrines ;  he  con- 
fessed he  had  done  it,  but  not  Judicially,  {judiciaU' 
ter  in  the  Register.)     This  Fox  translates,  not  law- 
fMy.     In  all  the  other  particulars  there  is  an  ex- 
act agreement  between  the  Register  and  his  Acts. 
The  sum  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  was.  That 
after  examination  of  witnesses,  and  several  other 
steps  in   the  process,  which   the  cardinal  left  to 
the  bisUbp  of  London,  and  the  other  bishops,  to 
manage,  Bilney  stood  out  long,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  suffer  for  a  good  conscience.     In  the  end, 
what  through  human  infirmity,  what  through  the 
great  importunity  of  the  bishop  of  London,  who  set 
all  his  firiends  on  him,  he  did  abjure  on  the  seventh 
of  December,  as  Arthur  had  done  on  the  ^cond  of 
that  month.     And  though  Bilney  was  relapsed,  and 
so  was  to  expect  no  mercy  by  the  law,  yet  the  bishop 
of  London  enjoined  him  penance,  and  let  him  go. 
For  Tonstall  being  a  man  both  of  good  learning  and 
an  unblemished  life,  these  virtues  produced  one  of 
their  ordinary  effects  in  him,  great  moderation,  that 
was  so  eminent  in  him,  that  at  no  time  did  he  dip 
his  hands  in  blood.    Geoffry,  Loni,  and  Thomas 
Gerrard,  also  abjured  for  having  had  Luther^s  books, 
and  defending  his  opinions. 
These  were  the  proceedings  against  heretics  in 

VOL.  I.  F 
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BOOK  the  first  hatt*  of  this  reign.  And  thus  far  I  have 
^'  opened  the  state  of  affairs,  both  as  to  religious  and 
civil  concerns,  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  this 
king^s  time,  with  what  observations  I  could  gather 
of  the  dispositions  and  tempers  of  the  nation  at  that 
time,  which  prepared  them  for  the  changes  that  fol- 
lowed afterwards. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIBST  BOOK. 
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BOOK  11. 


Ofihe  process  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and  queen 
KaAarinet  and  of  what  passed  Jrcm  the  nineteenth  to  the 
fwenij/'^^fV^  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  was  declared 
supreme  head  ofAe  church  of  England. 

Kino  Hemy  hitherto  lived  at  ease,  and  enjoyed  book 
his  pleasures;  he  made  war  with  much  honour,  and      "' 
that  always  produced  a.  just  and  advantageous  P^^ce-  ^nn/^^f 
He  had  no  trouble  upon  him  in  all  his  affairs,  except  t|!«  ^^  of 
about  the  getting  of  money,  and  even  in  that  the 
cardinal  eased  him.     But  now  a  domestic  trouble 
arose,  which  perplexed  aU  the  rest  of  his  government, 
and  drew  after  it  consequences  of  a  higher  nature. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  upon  wise  and  good  consi- 
derations, resolved  to  link  himself  in  a  close  confede- 
racy with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Castile 
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BOOR  and  Arragon,  and  with  the  house  of  Burgundy 

"'  against  France,  which  was  looked  on  as  the  lasting 

1501.  and  dangerous  enemy  of  England.    And  therefore 

'^^  a  match  was  agreed  on  between  his  son,  prince  Ar- 

priDceAr-  thuTf  and  Katharine,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  whose 

thur  to  the  '  '  T 

infanu  of  eldest  sistcr  Joan  was  married  to  Philip,  that  was 
then  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  earl  of  Flanders;  out 
of  which  arose  a  triple  alliance  between  England, 
Spain,  and  Burgundy,  against  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  then  become  formidable  to  all  about  him. 
There  was  given  with  her  200,000  ducats,  the  great- 
est portion  that  had  been  given  for  many  ages  with 
any  princess,  which  made  it  not  the  less  acceptable 
to  king  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  infanta  was  brought  into  England,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  of  November  was  married  at  St^  Paul's 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.    They  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife  till  the  second  of  April  following ;  and  not 
See  the  dc-  only  had  their  bed  solemnly  blest  when  they  were 
lldta^stnput  in  it,  on  the  night  of  their  marriage,  but  also 
^rt.^^    were  seen  publicly  in  bed  for  several  days  afteir,  and 
went  down  to  live  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  Wales,  where 
they  still  bedded  t(^ther.     But  prince  Arthur, 
Prince  At.  though  a  stroug  and  healthful  youth  when  he  mar- 
death,  Apr.  ried  her,  yet  died  soon  after,  which  some  thought 
*'  *SM-    ^^  hastened  by  his  too  early  marriage.    The  Span- 
ish ambassador  had  by  his  master's  orders  taken 
proo&  of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
sent  them  into  Spain ;  the  young  prince  also  him- 
self had  by  many  expressions  given  his  servants 
cause  to  believe,  that  his  marriage  was  consume 
mated  the  first  night,  which  in  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  that  was  vigorous  and  healthful,  was 
not  at  all  judged  strange.     It  was  so  constantly  be^ 
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lieved,  that,  when   he  died,  his  younger  brother  book 
Henry  duke  of  York  was  not  called  prince  of  Wales 


for  some  considerable  time :  some  say  for  one  month,  ^  ^^  ^  ' 
some  for  six  months.  And  he  was  not  created  prince  Heni^  vii. 
of  Wales  till  ten  months  were  elapsed,  viz.  in  tl^e 
February  following,  when  it  was  apparent  that  his 
brother's  wife  was  not  with  child  by  him.  These 
things  were  afterwards  looked  on  as  a  full  demon- 
stration (being  as  much  as  the  thing  was  capable  of) 
that  the  princess  was  not  a  virgin  after  prince  Ar- 
thur's death. 

But  the  reason  of.  state  still  standing  for  keeping  contuiu- 
ap  the  alliance  against  France,  and  king  Henry  the  a  second^ 
Seventh  having  no  mind  to  let  so  great  a  revenue  ^e'ulS^te 
as  she  had  in  jointure  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  ^^^1"  ^"^ 
it  was  proposed.  That  she  should  be  married  to  the 
younger  brother  Henry,  now  piince  of  Wales.    The 
two  prelates  that  were  then  in  greatest  esteem  with 
king  Henry  the  Seventh  were  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and    Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  former  delivered  his  opinion  against  it,  andwarham's' 
*told  the  king,  that  he  thought  it  was  neither  ho-iaiAHer- 
oourable  nor  well-pleasing  to  God.     The  bishop  of '^'^" 
Winchester  persuaded  it;  and  for  the  objections 
that  were  against  it,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  did  not  like  a  marriage  that  was  disput- 
able, lest  out  of  it  new  wars  should  afterwards  arise 
about  the  right  of  the  crown,  the  pope's  dispensation 
was  thought  sufficient  to  answer  all;  and  his  au- 
thority was  then  so  undisputed  that  it  did  it  effec- 
tually. So  a  bull  was  obtained  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  is  aiiow. 
ef  December,  160S,  to  this  effect,  That  the  pope,  ac-  foS,  SJi- 
carding  to  the  greatness  of  his  authority,  having^^^\^ 
received  a  petition  Jrom  prince  Henry  and  the 
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BOOK  princess  Katharine,  bearing.  That  whereas  the 
^princess  was  lawfully  married  to  prince  Arthur, 


^^^^'    {which  was  perhaps  cimsummated  by  the  camalis 
copula,)  who  was  dead  iioithout  any  issue j  but  they, 
being  desirous  to  marry  for  preserving  the  peace 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain,  did 
petition  his  holiness  for  his  dispensation;  there^ 
fore  the  pope,  out  of  his  care  to  maintain  peace 
among  all  catholic  kings,  did  abscise  them  from 
all  censures  under  which  they  might  be,  and  dis- 
pensed with  the  impediment  of  their  a^ffinity,  not^ 
withstanding  any  apostolical  constitutions'  or  ordi^ 
nances  to  the  contrary,  and  gave  them  leave  to 
marry ;  or  if  they  were  already  married,  he  con^ 
firming  it,  required  their  confessor  to  enjoin  them 
some  healthful  penajicefor  their  having  married 
before  the  dispensation  was  obtained. 
uponpoii.      It  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
wM.**!^.  P<^P^  ^d  readily  grant  this ;  for  though  very  many^ 
Herbert.    }^j^  cardinals  and  divines,  did  then  oppose  it,  yet 
the  interest  of  the  papacy,  which  was  preferred  to 
all  other  considerations,  required  it.     For  as  that  ' 
pope,  being  a  great  enemy  to  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
the  French  king,  would  have  done  any  thing  to 
make  an  alliance  against  him  firmer ;  so  he  was  a 
warlike  pope,  who  considered  religion  very  little^ 
and  therefore  might  be  easily  persuaded  to  confirm 
a  thing  that  must  needs  obUge  the  succeeding  kings 
of  England  to  maintain  the  papal  authority,  since 
from  it  they  derived  their  title  to  the  crown ;  little 
thinking  that  by  a  secret  direction  of  an  overruling^ 
Providence,  that  deed  of  his  would  occasion  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  papal  power  in  England.   So  strangely 
doth  God  make  the  devices  of  men  become  of  no. 
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effect^  and  turn  them  to  a  contraiy  end  to  that  which  book 
is  intended.  ! — 


Upon  this  bull  they  were  married^  the  prince  of    ^^^^* 
Wales  being  yet  under  age.     But  Warham  had  sotatoagainst 
possessed  the  king  with  an  aversion  to  this  marriage,  I505!"*  *^' 
that,  on  the  same  day  that  the  prince  was  of  age,  he 
by  his  father's  command,  laid  on  him  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  nobility  and  others,  made  a  protestar-coUect' 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  be-^^l^^^; 
fore  a  public  notary,  and  read  it  himself,  by  which 
he  declared,  ^^That  whereas  he,  being  under  age, 
**  was  married  to  the  princess  Katharine ;  yet  now, 
''  coming  to  be  of  age,  he  did  not  confirm  that  mar-» 
^'riage,  but  retracted  and  annulled  it,  and  would 
**  not  proceed  in  it,  but  intended  in  full  form  of  law 
**  to  void  it  and  break  it  off;  which  he  declared  he 
**  did  fireely  and  of  his  own  accord." 

Thus  it  stood  during  his  father's  life,  who  con*  His  aether 
tinned  to  the  last  to  be  against  it ;  and  when  he  was,aMiod  in 
just  dying,  he  charged  his  son  to  break  it  off,  though 
it  is  possible  that  no  consideration  of  religion  might 
work  so  much  on  him,  as  the  apprehension  he  had 
of  the  troubles  that  might  follow  on  a  controverted 
title  to  the  crown ;  of  which  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  given  a  fresh  and 
sad  demonstration.     The  king  being  dead,  one  of  Apr.  23, 
the  first  things  that  came  under  consultation  was,  He?i^vif. 
that  the  young  king  must  either  break  his  marriage  ^^' 
totally,  or  conclude  it.    Arguments  were  brought  Heory,  be- 
on  both  hands;  but  those  for  it  prevailed  most  with thf  ^'li,'* 
the  king :  so,  six  weeks  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  5^^3**"*'' 
he  was  married  again  publicly,  and  soon  after  they  J"*^^ 
were  both  crowned.    On  the  furst  day  of  the  year  Jane  24! 
she  made  him  a  very  acceptable  new  year's  gift  of  a^J^"*' 

F  4  «5"- 
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BOOK  wa,  but  he  died  in  the  February  thereafter:   she 

„   miscarried  ofteu,  and  another  son  died  soon  after  he 

l^tl-    was  born;  only  the  lady  Mary  lived  to  a  perfect 

Diet,  Firb. 

22.  Bge. 

Aootber         jn  ^]|ig  g^f;^  ^^  (}ig  kiug's  family  when  the 

born,  and  o  ^ 

dies  Nov.    queen  left  bearing  more  children,  and  contracted 
Lady  Mary  some  discases  that  made  her  person  unacceptable 
^oZ'sT  to  him;  but  was,  as  to  her  other  qualities,  a  vir- 
tuous  and  ^ave  princess,  much  esteemed  and  be- 
1518.    loved  both  of  the  king  and  the  whde  nation.     The 
^f^^'     king,  being  out  of  hopes  (^  more  children,  declared 
loreg.      his  daughter  princess  of  Wales,  and  sent  h^  to 
Ludlow  to  hold  her  court  there,  and  projected  divers 
His  daogb.  matches  for  her.     The  first  was  with  the  do^>hin, 
<^ntr^d  which  was  agreed  to  between  the  king  of  France 
t^n^^'.  ^^d  ***"*  *'^^  "*°***  ^f  November,  1518,  as  appears  by 
''•  the  treaty  yet  extant.     But  this  was  broken  after- 

wards upon  the  king's  confi^rating  with  the  em- 
peror against  France,  and  a  new  matdi  agreed  and 
Afterwftrds  swom  to  bctwecn  the  emperor  and  the  king  at 

to  the  em-  '^  '^ 

peror,  June  Wiudsor  the  tweuty-secoud  of  June,  1522,  the  em- 
**''^***   peror  being  present  in  person.     This  being  after- 
wards neglected  and  broken  by  the  emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  his  cortes  and  states,  as  was  formerly  re- 
oftred  to  lated,  there  followed  some  overtures  of  a  marria^ 

Scotland,         •  %    r>i       •»       -i        -n  %  «  .ii  ^     * 

Sept.  1524.  With  Scotland.  But  those  also  vanished ;  and  there 
Again  to  was  a  sccond  treaty  begun  with  France,  the  king 
A^rao,  offering  his  daughter  to  Francis  himself,  which  he 
'^*'*  gladly  accepting,  a  match  was  treated :  and  on  the 
last  of  April  it  was  agreed,  that  the  lady  Mary 
For  Icing  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  Francis  him- 
bimseif,  or  sclf,  or  to  his  sccond  son  the  duke  of  Orleance ;  and 
the  dukTof  that  alternative  was  to  be  determined  by  the  two 
Orleance.   fcings,  at  au  interview  that  was  to  be  between  them 
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soon  after  at  Calais,  with  forfeitures  on  both  sides  if  book 

11 
the  match  went  not  on.  '. — 


But  while  this  was  in  agitation,  the  hishop  of   ^^^^\ 
Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador,  made  a  great  demur  ma^a^ 
about  the  princess  Mary's  being  iU^timate,  as  be-bnon^'n. 
gotten  in  a  marriage  that  was  contracted  against  a*"* 
divine  precept,   with  which   no  human  authority 
could  dispense.    How  far  this  was  secretly  concerted 
between  the  French  court  and  ours;  or  between  the 
canfinal  and  the  ambassador,  is  notr  known.     It  is 
surmised  that  the  king  or  the  cardinal  set  on  the 
French  to  make  this  exception  puUidy,  that  so  the 
king  might  have  a  better  colour  to  justify  his  suit  of 
dirorce,  since  6ther  princes  were  already  question- 
ing it.    For  if,  upon  a  marriage  proposed  of  such 
infinite  advantage  to  France,  as  that  would  be  with 
the  heir  of  the  crown  of  England,  they  nevertheless 
made  exceptions,  and  proceeded  but  coldly  in  it ;  it 
wa3  very  reasonable  to  expect  that,  after  the  king's 
death,  other  pretenders  would  have  disputed  her 
title  in  another  manner. 

To  some  it  seemed  strange  that  the  king  did  offer 
bis  daughter  to  such  great  princes  as  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  if  England  had 
fidlen  in  her  right,  it  must  have  been  a  province : 
for  though,  in  the  last  treaty  with  France,  she  was 
offered  either  to  the  king,  or  his  second  son;  by 
which  either  the  children  which  the  king  might 
hare  by  her,  or  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Qrleance, 
should  have  been  heirs  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
thereby  it  would  still  have  continued  diviiied  from 
France ;  yet  this  was  full  of  hazard :  for  if  the  duke 
of  Orleance  by  his  brother's  death  should  become 
Ung  of  France,  as  it  afterwards  fell  out ;  or  if  the 
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BOOK  king  of  France  had  been  once  possessed  oi  England, 
_J!l_  then,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  French  govern- 
1527.    ment,  that  whatever  their  king  acquires,  he  holds  it 
in  the  right  of  his  crown,  England  was  still  to  be  a 
province  to  France,  unless  they  freed  themselves  by 
arms.     Others  judged  that  the  king  intended  to 
marry  her  to  France,  the  more  effectually  to  seclude 
her  from  the  succession,  considering  the  aversion  his 
subjects  had  to  a  French  government,  that  so  he 
might  more  easily  settle  his  bastard  son,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  in  the  succession  of  the  crown. 
Tbeidog        While  this  treaty  went  on,  the  king's  scruples 
^^^it.  about  his  marriage  began  to  take  vent.     It  is  said 
that  the  cardinal  did  first  infuse  them  into  him,  and 
saoderas    made  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  was  the 
DeSchwm.  j.j^g?g  coufcssor,  posscss  the  king's  mind  with  them 
in  confession.     If  it  was  so,  the  king  had,  according 
to  the  religion  of  that  time,  very  just  cause  of  scruple, 
when  his  confessor  judged  his  marriage  sinful,  and 
the  pope's  legate  was  of  the  same  mind.     It  is  also 
said  that  the  cardinal,  being  alienated  from  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  irreparably  embroil  the  king 
and  him,  and  unite  the  king  to  the  French  interests, 
designed  this  out  of  spite ;  and  that  he  was  also  dis- 
satisfied toward  the  queen,  who  hated  him  for  his 
lewd  and  dissolute  life,  and  had  oft  admonished  and 
checked  him  for  it :  and  that  he  therefore,  designing 
to  engage  the  king  to  marry  the  French  king's  sister, 
the  duchess  of  Alen^on,  did  (to  make  way  for  that) 
set  this  matter  on  foot :  but  as  I  see  no  good  au- 
thority fo^all  this,  except  the  queen's  suspicions,  who 
did  afterwards  charge  the  cardinal  as  the  cause  of 
all  her  trouble ;  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  king's 
scmples  were  much  ancienter ;  for  the  king  declared 
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to  Simon  Grineus,  four  years  after  this,  that  for  book 
seven  years  he  had  abstained  from  the  queen  upon  • 


these  scruples^  so  that  by  that  it  seems  they  had    ^^^^' 

.  •        1  •  t      I  •       9         •     1    1  1     /I        '"  *•*•  letter 

been  received  into  the  king  s  mind  three  years  before  to  Bucer, 
this  time.  ^aV^* 

What  were  the  king's  secret  motives,  and  the  true^^i^^' 
grounds  of  his  aversion  to  the  queen,  is  only  known  The 
to  God;  and  till  the  discovery  of  all  secrets  at  the^hu 
day  of  judgment,  must  lie  hid.  But  the  reasons"™^""* 
which  he  always  owned,  of  which  all  human  judica* 
tones  must  only  take  notice,  shall  be  now  fully 
opened.  He  found  by  the  law  of  Moses,  if  a  man 
took  his  brother's  voife^  they  should  die  childless. 
This  made  him  reflect  on  the  death  of  his  children, 
which  he  now  looked  on  as  a  curse  from  God  for 
that  unlawful  marriage.  Upon  this  he  set  himself 
to  study  the  case^  and  called  for  the  judgments  of 
the  best  divines  and  canonistSr  For  his  own  inquiry, 
Thomas  Aquinas  being  the  writer  in  whose  works 
he  took  most  pleasure,  and  to  whose  judgment  he 
submitted  most,  did  decide  it  clearly  against  him. 
For  he  both  concluded,  that  the  laws  in  Leviticus 
about  the  forbidden  degrees  of  marriage  were  moral 
and  eternal,  such  as  obliged  all  Christians ;  and  that 
the  pope  could  only  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  could  not  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God; 
upon  this  reason,  that  no  law  can  be  dispensed  with 
by  any  authority  but  that  which  is  equal  to  the  au*» 
thority  that  enacted  it.  Therefore  he  infers,  that 
the  pope  can  indeed  dispense  with  all  the  laws  of 
the  church,  but  not  with  the  laws  of  God,  to  whose 
authority  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  equal.  But  as 
the  king  found  this  from  his  own  private  study  \  so 
havmg  commanded  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
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BOOK  require  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  of  England^  they 
all,  in  a  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  de- 


^^^^;    dared  they  judged  it  an  unlawful  marriage.     Only 
sbops"es.  the  bishop  of  Rochester  refused  to  set  his  hand  to  it ; 
^eui^k^'^'&nd,  though  the  archbishop  pressed  him  most  earn- 
noiawfui.    ggjjy  j^  jj^  ygj.  jjg  persisted  in  his  refusal,  saying. 
Cavendish  that  it  was  against  his  conscience.     Upon  which  the 
woisey.     archbishop  made  another  write  down  his  name,  and 
set  his  seal  to  the  resolution  of  the  rest  of  the  bi- 
shof>s.     But  this  being  afterwards  questioned,  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  denied  it  was  his  hand,  and  the 
archbishop  pretended  that  he  had  leave  given  him 
by  the  bishop  to  put  his  hand  to  it ;  which  the  other 
denied.     Nor  was  it  likely  that  Fisher,  who  scrupled 
in  conscience  to  subscribe  it  himself,  would  have 
consented  to  such  a  weak  artifice.   But  all  the  other 
bishops  did  declare  against  the  marriage ;  and  as  the 
king  himself  said  afterwards  in  the  legantine  courts 
neither  the  cardinal  nor  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  did 
first  suggest  these  scruples;  but  the  king,  being 
possessed  with  them,  did  in  confession  propose  them 
to  that  bishop;  and  added,  that  the  cardinal  was  so 
far  from  cherishing  them,  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  stifle  them. 
The  dan.        The  king  was  now  convinced  that  his  marriage 
were  like  to  wlis  uulawful,  both  by  his  own  study,  and  the  reso- 
fromlt.      lution  of  his  divines.   And  as  the  point  of  conscience 
wrought  on  him,  so  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quired, that  there  should  be  no  doubting  about  the 
succession  to  the  crown :  lest,  as  the  long  civil  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  been 
buried  with  his  father,  so  a  new  one  should  rise  up 
at  his  death.     The  king  of  Scotland  was  the  next 
heir  to  'the  crown  after  his  daughter.     And  if  he 
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married  his  daughter  to  any  out  of  France,  then  he  book 
had  reason  to  judge^  that  the  French,  upon  their- 


ancient  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  that  they  might  ^^^^' 
divide  and  distract  England,  would  be  ready  to  as* 
sist  the  king  of  Scotland  in  his  pretensions :  or  if  he 
married  her  in  France,  then  all  those  in  England  to 
whom  the  French  goyernment  was  hateftil,  and  the 
emperor,  and  other  princes,  to  whom  the  French 
power  grew  formidable,  would  have  been  as  ready 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  Scotland:  or  if  he 
should  either  set  up  his  bastard  son,  or  the  children 
which  his  sister  bore  to  Charles  Brandon,  there  was 
still  cause  to  fear  a  bloody  decision  of  a  title  that 
was  so  doubtful.  And  though  this  may  seem  a  con-* 
sideration  too  politic  and  foreign  to  a  matter  of  that 
nature,  yet  the  obligation  that  lies  on  a  prince  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  and  quiet  of  his  subjects, 
was  so  weighty  a  thing,  that  it  might  well  come  in, 
among  other  motives,  to  incline  the  king  much  to 
have  this  matter  determined.  At  this  time  the  car-  woisey 
dinal  went  over  into  France,  under  colour  to  con- J,  "ncJ."*'' 
elude  a  league  between  the  two  crowns,  and  to  treat ^"|y|'' 
about  the  means  of  setting  the  pope  at  liberty,  who 
was  then  the  emperor's  prisoner  at  Rome ;  and  also 
for  a  project  of  peace  between  Francis  and  the  em- 
peror. But  his  chief  business  was  to  require  Francis 
to  declare  his  resolutions  concerning  that  alternative 
about  the  lady  Mary.  To  which  it  was  answered, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleance,  as  a  fitter  match  in  years, 
was  the  French  king^s  choice ;  but  this  matter  fell 
to  the  ground  upon  the  process  that  followed  soon 
after. 

The  king  did  much  apprehend  the  opposition  the'i'i>«  ^^^s*'^ 
emperor  was  like  to  make  to  his  designs,  either-  out  hopes  about 


it. 
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BOOK  of  a  principle  of  nature  and  honour  to  protect  ids 
.aunty  or  out  of  a  maxim  of  state,  to  raise  his  enemy 


'^2^-  all  the  trouble  he  could  at  home.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  some  cause  to  hope  well  even  in  that 
particular.  For  the  question  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
the  match  had  been  first  debated  in  the  cortes,  or  as* 
sembly  of  the  states,  at  Madrid ;  and  the  emperor 
had  then  shewed  himself  so  fayourable  to  it,  that  he 
broke  the  match  (to  which  he  had  bound  himself) 
with  the  princess.  Thei'efore  the  king  had  reason 
to  think  that  this  at  least  would  mitigate  his  opposi- 
tion. The  emperor  had  also  used  the  pope  so  hardly, 
that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  pope  hated 
him.  And  it  was  believed  that  he  would  find  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  England  most  necessaiy  to 
secure  him  either  from  the  greatness  of  France  or 
Spain,  who  were  fighting  for  the  best  part  of  Italy, 
which  must  needs  fall  into  one  of  their  hands. 
Therefore  the  king  did  not  doubt  but  the  pope 
would  be  compliant  to  his  desires.  And  in  this  he 
was  much  confirmed  by  the  hopes,  or  rather  assur- 
ance, which  the  cardinal  gave  him  of  the  pope's  fa- 
vour; who,  either  calculating  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  court  on  the  account  of  their  own 
interest,  or  upon  some  promises  made  him,  had  un- 
dertaken to  the  king  to  bring  that  matter  about  to 
Lord  Her.  his  heart's  content.  It  is  certain  that  the  cardinal 
had  carried  over  with  him  out  of  the  king's  treasure 
240,000/.  to  be  employed  about  the  pope's  Uberty. 
But  whether  he  had  made  a  bargain  for  the  divorce, 
or  had  fancied  that  nothing  could  be  denied  him  at 
Rome,  it  does  not  appear.  It  is  dear  by  many  of 
his  letters,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  the  king,  that 
the  business  should  be  done ;  and  it  is  not  like  that 
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a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  have  adventured  to  do  book 
that  without  some  good  warrant. 


But  now  that  the  suit  was  to  be  moved  in  the    '^^^' 

The  ar]^* 

court  of  Rome,  thej  were  to  devise  such  arguments  °>«n^ 
as  were  like  to  be  well  heard  there.  It  would  havebSu. 
been  unacceptable  to  have  insisted  on  the  nullity  of 
the  bull  on  this  account,  because  the  matter  of  it  was 
unlawful,  and  fell  not  within  the  pope's  power :  for 
popes,  like  other  princes,  do  not  love  to  hear  the  ex- 
tent of  their  prerogative  disputed  or  defined.  And 
to  condemn  the  bull  of  a  former  pope  as  unlaw- 
fill,  was  a  dangerous  precedent  at  a  time  when  the 
pope's  authority  was  rejected  by  so  many  in  Ger- 
many. Therefore  the  canonists,  as  well  as  divines, 
were  consulted  to  find  such  nullities  in  the  bull  of 
dispensation,  as,  according  to  the  canon  law,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  rota,  might  serve  to  invalidate  it 
without  any  diminution  of  the  papal  power.  Which 
being  once  done,  the  marriage  that  followed  upon  it 
must  needs  be  annulled.  When  the  canonists  ex- 
amined the  bull,  they  found  much  matter  to  proceed 
upon.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law.  That  if  the  pope  be 
surprised  in  any  thing,  and  bulls  be  procured  upon 
fidse  suggestions  and  untrue  premises,  they  may  be 
annulled  afterwards.  Upon  which  foundation  most 
of  all  the  processes  against  pope's  bulls  were  ground- 
ed. Now  they  found  by  the  preamble  of  this  bull 
that  it  was  said.  The  king  had  desbed  that  he  might 
be  dispensed  with  to  marry  the  princess.  This  was 
false;  for  the  king  had  made  no  such  dasire,  being 
of  an  age  that  was  below  such  considerations,  but 
twdve  years  old.  Then  it  appeared  by  the  pream- 
Ue  that  this  bull  was  desu*ed  by  the  king  to  preserve 
the  peace  between  the  king  of  England^  and  Ferdi- 
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BOOK  nand  and  Isabella,  (called  Elizabetha  in  the  bull,) 
.the  kings  of  Spain.     To  which  they  excepted.  That 


^^^7.  \i  ^ng  jiain  this  was  fiEilse,  since  the  king,  being  then 
but  twelve  years  old,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
such  deep  speculations,  and  so  large  a  prospect,  as  to 
desire  a  match  upon  a  politic  account.  Then  it 
being  also  in  the  bull,  that  the  pope's  dispensation 
was  granted  to  keep  peace  between  the  crowns ;  if 
there  was  no  hazard  of  any  breach  or  war  between 
them,  this  was  a  false  suggestion,  by  which  the  pope 
had  been  made  believe,  that  this  match  was  neces- 
sary for  averting  some  great  mischief;  and  it  was 
known  that  there  was  no  danger  at  all  of  that :  and 
so  this  bull  was  obtained  by  a  surprise*  Besides, 
both  king  Henry  of  England,  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
were  dead  before  the  king  married  his  queen ;  so  the 
marriage  could  not  be  valid  by  virtue  of  a  bull  that 
was  granted  to  maintain  amity  between  princes  that 
were  dead  before  the  marriage  was  consummated : 
and  they  also  judged  that  the  protestation,  which  the 
king  made  when  he  came  of  age,  did  retract  any  such 
pretended  desire,  that  might  have  been  preferred  to 
the  pope  in  his  name ;  and  that,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  bull  could  have  no  further  operation,  since 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  granted,  which  was 
the  king's  desire,  did  then  cease,  any  pretended  de- 
sire before  he  was  of  age  being  clearly  annulled 
and  determined  by  that  protestation  after  he  was  of 
age ;  so  that  a  subsequent  marriage,  founded  upon 
the  bull,  must  needs  be  void. 
woisey'B  These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  canonists 
thJ  wng,  advised  the  process  at  Rome  to  be  carried  on.  But 
Aagust  I,  first,  to  amuse  or  overreach  the  Spaniard,  the  king 
sent  word  to  his  ambassador  in  Spain  to  sileDce  the 
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noise  that  was  made  about  it  in  that  court.    Whe-  book 
thcr  the  king  had  then  resolved  on  the  person  that      "' 
should  succeed  the  queen,  when  he  had  obtained    i527. 
what  he  desired,  or  not,  is  much  questioned.     Some 
suggest,  that  from  the  beginning  he  was  taken  with 
the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  all  this  process 
was  moved  by  the  unseen  spring  of  that  secret  affec- 
tion.  Others  will  have  this  amour  to  have  been  later 
in  the  king's  thoughts.    How  early  it  came  there^  at 
this  distance  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    But  before 
I  say  more  of  it,  she  being  so  considerable  a  person 
in  the  following  relation,  I  shaU  give  some  account 
of  her.    Sanders  has  assured  the  world,  ''That  thesaodenbit 
'^  king  had  a  liking  to  her  mother,  who  was  daugh-A^7e  bo- 
"  ter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  to  the  end  thal|2|*„X 
''  he  might  enjoy  her  with  the  less  disturbance,  he 
'<  sent  her  husband,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  to  be  ambas- 
<*  sador  in  France :  and  that,  after  two  years  ab- 
*'  sence,  his  wife  being  with  child,  he  came  over, 
*^  and  sued  a  divorce  against  her  in  the  archbishof) 
«  of  Canterbury's  court ;  but  the  king  sent  the  mai»* 
^  quis  of  Dorset  to  let  him  know,  that  she  was  withcitL  lus.* 
"  chad  by  him,  and  that  therefore  the  king  desired  ^^^^^'^^ 
"  he  would  pass  the  matter  over,  and  be  reconciled  ^^^>^^ 
•^  to  his  wife :  to  which  he  consented.    And  so  Anne  wm  nerer 
'<  Boleyn,  though  she  went  under  the  name  of  his^yiU."^ 
"  daughter,  yet  was  of  the  king's  begetting.''   As  he 
describes  her, ''  she  was  iU-shaped  and  ugly,  had  six 
**  fingers,  a  gag  tooth,  and  a  tumour  under  her  chin, 
'*  with  many  other  unseemly  things  in  her  person. 
*<  At  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,"  he  says,  "  both 
**  her  father^s  butler  and  chaplain  lay  with  her : 
**  afterwards  she  was  sent  to  France,  where  she  was 
^  at  first  kept  privately  in  the  house  of  a  person  of 
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BOOK  *<  quality ;  then  she  went  to  the  French  court,  where 
>  <<  she  led  such  a  dissolute  life,  that  she  was  called  the 
<<  English  Hackney.  That  the  French  king  Uked 
**  her,  and,  from  the  freedoms  he  took  with  her,  she 
^  was  called  the  King's  Mule.  But  returning  to 
**  England,  she  was  admitted  to  the  court,  where  she 
*^  quickly  perceived  how  weary  the  king  was  of  the 
**  queen,  and  what  the  cardinal  was  designing ;  and 
^^  having  gained  the  king's  affection,  she  governed  it 
*'  so,  that  by  all  innocent  freedoms  she  drew  him  into 
^*  her  toils,  and  by  the  appearances  of  a  severe  vir- 
*^  iue,  with  which  she  disguised  herself,  so  increased 
'<  his  affection  and  esteem,  that  he  resolved  to  put 
<^  her  in  hi$  queen's  place,  a^  soon  as  the  divorce 
<^  was  granted''  The  same  author  adds.  That  the 
king  had  Uewiske  enjoyed  her  sister y  with  a  great 
deal  more,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  lady  and  her  fa- 
mily. 

I  know  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  historian  to  refute 
the  lies  of  others,  but  rather  to  deliver  such  a  plain 
account  as  will  be  a  more  effectual  confutation  than 
any  thing  can  be  that  is  said  by  way  of  argument, 
which  belongs  to  other  writers.  And  at  the  end  of 
this  king's  reign,  I  intend  to  set  down  a  collection  of 
the  most  notorious  falsehoods  of  that  writer,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  evidences  of  their  being  so.  But  all 
this  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  so  palpable  a  lie,  or  rather  a 
complicated  heap  of  lies,  and  so  much  depends  on  it, 
that  I  presume  it  will  not  offend  the  reader  to  be  de- 
tained a  few  minutes  in  the  refutation  of  it.  For  if 
it  were  true,  very  much  might  be  drawn  from  it,  both 
to  disparage  king  Henry,  who  pretended  conscience 
to  annul  his  marriage  for  the  nearness  of  affinity, 
and  yet  would  after  that  marry  his  own  daughter. 
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It  leaves  also  a  foul  and  lasting  stain  both  on  the  book 
memory  of  Anne  Bolejn,  and  of  her  incomparable. 


daughter  qneen  Elizabeth.  It  also  denotes  so  much  ^^^^' 
from  the  first  reformers,  who  had  some  kind  of  de* 
pendance  on  queen  Anne  Bolejn,  that  it  seems  to  be 
of  great  importance,  for  directing  the  reader  in  the 
judgment  he  is  to  make  of  persons  and  things,  to 
lay  open  the  felsehood  of  this  account.  It  were  suf- 
ficient for  blasting  it,  that  there  is  no  proof  pretended 
to  be  brought  for  any  part  of  it,  but  a  book  of  one 
Rastal,  a  judge,  that  was  never  seen  by  any  other 
person  than  that  writer.  The  title  of  the  book  is. 
The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  There  is  great  rea^ 
son  to  think  that  Rastal  never  writ  any  such  book ; 
for  it  is  most  common  for  the  lives  of  great  authors 
to  be  prefixed  to  their  works*  Now  this  Rastal  pub- 
lished all  More's  works  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  to 
which,  if  he  had  written  his  life,  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  prefixed  it.  No  evidence  therefore  being  given 
for  his  relation,  either  from  records,  letters,  or  the 
testimony  of  any  person  who  was  privy  to  the  matter, 
the  whole  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  black  forgery, 
devised  on  purpose  to  defame  queen  Elizabeth.  For, 
upon  her  mother^s  death,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
some,  either  to  flatter  the  king,  or  to  defame  her, 
would  have  published  these  things,  which,  if  they 
had  been  true,  could  be  no  secrets  ?  For  a  lady  of 
her  mother's  condition  to  bear  a  child  two  years  i^r 
her  husband  was  sent  out  of  England  on  such  a  pub- 
lic employment,  and  a  process  thereupon  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  archbishop's  courts,  are  things  that  are 
not  so  soon  to  be  forgotten.  And  that  she  herself 
was  under  so  ill  a  reputation,  both  in  her  father^s  fa- 
mily, and  in  fVance^  for  common  lewdness,  and  for 
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BOOK  being  the  king's  concubine,  are  things  that  could  not 
.lie  hid.  And  yet,  when  the  books  of  the  archbishop's 


^ntf sm-  ^^**^  (which  are  now  burnt)  were  extant,  it  was 
denu.  published  to  the  wwld,  and  satisfiuH^ion  offered  to 
every  one  that  would  take  the  pains  to  inform  themr 
selves,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  on  record*  Nor 
did  any  of  the  writers  of  that  time,  either  of  the  im- 
perial or  papal  side,  once  mention  these  things,  not- 
withstanding their  great  occasion  to  do  it  But 
eighty  years  after,  this  fable  was  invented,  or  at 
least  it  was  then  first  published,*  wheu  it  was  safer 
to  lie,  because  none  who  had  lived  in  the  time  could 
disprove  it. 

But  it  has  not  only  no  foundation,  but  Sanders, 
through  the  vulgar  errors  of  liars,  has  strained  his 
wit  to  make  so  ill  a  story  of  the  lady,  that  some 
things  in  his  own  relation  make  it  plainly  appear  to 
be  impossible.  For,  to  pass  by  those  many  improbable 
things  that  he  relates,  as  namely.  That  both  the  king 
of  England  and  the  French  king  could  be  so  taken 
with  so  ugly  and  monstrous  a  woman,  of  so  notori^ 
ous  and  lewd  manners ;  and  that  this  king,  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  that  is,  during  the  suit  of  the 
divorce,  should  continue  enamoured  of  her,  and  never 
discover  this,  or  having  discovered  it,  should  yet  re- 
solve at  all  hazards  to  make  her  his  wife ;  which  are 
things  that  would  require  no  common  testimony  to 
make  them  seem  credible :  thiere  is  be^de,  in  that 
story,  an  heap  of  things  so  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  that  none  but  such  an  one  as  Sanders  could 
have  had  either  blindness  or  brow  enough  to  have 
made  or  published  it.  For  first,  if  the  king,  that 
he  might  the  more  freely  enjoy  sir  Thomas  Bdeyn's 
lady,  sent  him  over  into  France^  as  Sanders  says,.! 
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fftuUl  allow  it  as  somi  as  may  be,  that  it  was  in  the  book 
very  bq^inning  of  his  reigo,  ld09.     Then  the  time 


when  Anne  Bokyn  was  born,  being,  according  to  ^^^^' 
Sanders  his  account,  two  years  after,  that  must  be 
anno  1511 ;  and  being,  as  he  sajrs,  defloured  when 
she  was  fifteen,  that  must  be  anno  1526.  Then  some 
time  must  be  allowed  for  her  going  to  France,  for 
her  living  privately  there  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards for  her  coming  to  court,  and  meriting  those 
characters  that  he  says  went  upon  her ;  and,  aft;er  all 
that,  for  her  return  into  England,  and  insinuating 
herself  into  the  king's  favour :  yet,  by  Sanders  his 
own  relation,  these  things  must  have  happened  in 
the  same  year  1586 ;  for  in  that  year  he  makes  the 
king  think  of  putting  away  his  wife,  in  order  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn,  when,  according  to  his  account^ 
she  could  be  but  fifteen  years  old,  though  this  king 
had  sent  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  into  France  the  first 
day  of  his  coming  to  the  crown.  But  that  he  was 
not  sent  so  early,  appears  by  several  grants  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  rolls,  which  were  made  to  him  in 
the  first  four  years  of  the  king's  reign :  they  suffi- 
ciently shew  that  he  was  all  that  while  about  the 
king^s  person,  and  mention  no  services  beyond  sea, 
but  about  the  king^s  person,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  they  were  made.  Besides,  I  find  in  the 
treaty-rolls  no  mention  of  his  being  ambassador  the 
first  e^t  years  of  the  king's  reign.  In  the  first  March  lo, 
year,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Duresme,  and  *^^' 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  are  named  in  the  treaty  between 
the  two  crowns,  as  the  king's  ambassacb^s  in  France. 
After  this,  none  could  be  ambassadors  there  for  two^^^^^' 
years  together ;  for  before  two  years  elapsed  there  1514* 
was  a  war  proclaimed  against  France ;  and,  when 
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BOOK  overtures  were  made  for  a  peace,  it  appears  by  the 

., ! treatj-roUs,  that  the  earl  of  Worcester  was  sent 

1527.    Qy^^  ambassador.    And  when  the  king's  sister  was 
sent  over  to  Lewis  the  French  king,  though  sir 
Sept.  33.    Thomas  Bolejn  went  over  with  her,  he  was  not 
^^^''     then  so  much  considered  as  to  be  made  an  ambassa- 
dor.   For  in  the  commission  that  was  given  to  many 
persons  of  quality,  to  deliver  her  to  her  husband, 
king  Lewis  XII.  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  is  not  named* 
The  persons  in  the  commission  are  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  bishop  of  Duresme, 
the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Worcester,  the  prior  of  St* 
1515.    John's,  and  doctor  West,  dean  of  Windsor.    A  year 
after  that,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  made  ambassa- 
dor ;  but  then  it  was  too  late  for  Anne  Boleyn  to  be 
yet  unborn,  much  less  could  it  be,  as  Sanders  says^ 
that  she  was  bom  two  years  after  it, 
camb.  to        But  the  Icamed  Cambden,  whose  study  and  pror 
huTeL  fession  led  him  to  a  more  particular  knowledge  of 
^^*         these  things,  gives  us  another  account  of  her  lurth. 
He  says,  that  she  was  bom  in  the  year  1507»  which 
was  two  years  before  the  king  came  to  the  crown. 
And  if  it  be  suggested,  that  then  the  prince,  to  enjoy 
her  mother,  prevailed  with  his  father  to  send  her 
husband  beyond  sea,  that  must  be  done  when  the 
prince  himself  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age :  so 
they  must  make  him  to  have  cormpted  other  men's 
wives  at  that  age,  when  yet  they  will  not  allow  his 
brother  (no,  not  when  he  was  two  years  older)  to 
have  known  his  own  wife. 
Her  birth.       But  qqw  I  Icavc  this  foul  fiction,  and  go  to  deliver 
certain  traths.   Anne  Boleyn's  mother  was  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sister  to  the  duke  that 
was  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  lord  treasurer.     Her 
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father^s  mothef  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  book 
to  the  earl  of  Wfltshire  and  Ormond ;  and  her  great . 


grandfiither,  sir  Qeoffry  Bolejn,  who  had  been  lord  ^^^* 
mayor  of  London,  married  one  of  the  daughters  and 
heuv  of  the  lord  Hastings ;  and  their  family,  as  they 
had  mixed  with  so  much  great  blood,  so  had  married 
their  daughters  to  very  noble  families.  She,  being  i5<4« 
but  seven  years  old,  was  carried  over  to  France  with 
the  king's  sister ;  which  shews  she  could  have  none 
of  those  deformities  in  her  person,  since  such  are  not 
brought  into  the  courts  and  families  of  queens.  And«><i  breed, 
though,  upon  the  French  king's  death,  the  queen  "'^' 
dowager  came  soon  back  to  England,  yet  she  was 
ao  liked  in  the  French  court,  that  the  next  king 
Francis's  queen  kept  her  about  herself  for  some 
years;  and  after  her  death,  the  king^s  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Alen9on,  kept  her  in  her  court  all  the 
while  she  was  in  France :  which  as  it  shews  there 
was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  her  person,  so,  those 
princesses  being  much  celebrated  for  their  virtues,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  person,  so  notoriously 
defiEimed  as  Sanders  would  represent  her,  was  enters 
tained  in  thdr  courts. 

When  she  came  into  England  is  not  ao  clear:  itHercomid^ 
is  said,  that  in  the  year  152S,  when  war  was  made{^^H^^ 
on  France,  her  father,  who  was  then  ambassador,  ^[{;^ 
was  recalled,  and  brought  her  over  with  him,  which  ^p^j^j^ 
is  not  improbable:  but,  if  she  came  then,  she  didi>7*sbe 

wM  very 

not  stay  long  in  England,  for  Cambden  says^  that  young, 
she  served  queen  Claudia  of  France  till  her  death,  ^ 
(which  was  in  July,  1584 ;)  and  after  that  she  was 
taken  into  service  by  king  Francis's  sister.     How 
long  she  continued  in  that  service,  I  do  not  find; 
but  it  is  probable  that  she  returned  out  of  France 
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BOO  K  with  her  father  from  his  emboagr^  in  the  year  1587; 
'  when»  as  Stow  says,  he  brought  with  him  the  pic* 


^^27.    f^^  ^f  ^^^  mistress,  who  was  offered  in  marriage 
to  this  king.     If  she  came  out  of  France  before,  as 
those  authors  before  mentioned  say,  it  appears  that 
the  king  had  no  design  upon  her  then,  because  he 
suffered  her  to  return,  and  when  one  mistress  died, 
to  take  another  in  France ;  but  if  she  stayed  there 
all  this  while,  then  it  is  probable  he  had  not  seen 
her  till  now  at  last,  when  she  came  out  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Alen9on's  service:  but  whensoever  it  was 
that  she  came  to  the  court  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  she  was  much  considered  in  it.     And  though 
the  queen,  who  had  taken  her  to  be  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  had  afterwards  jint  cause  to  be 
displeased  with  her  as  her  rival;  yet  she  carried 
herself  so,  that,  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  suit,  I 
never  find  the  queen  herself,  or  any  of  her  agents, 
fix  the  least  ill  character  on  her ;  which  would  most 
certainly  have  been  done,  had  there  been  any  just 
cause  or  good  colour  for  it. 
She  it  con-      And  80  far  was  this  lady,  at  least  for  some  time, 
the  lord     from  any  thoughts  of  marrying  the  king,  that  she 
'***"^"       had  consented  to  many  the  lord  Piercy,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland's  eldest  son,  whom  his  father,  by 
a  strange  compliance  with  the  cardinal's  vanity,  had 
placed  in  his  court,  and  made  him  one  of  his  ser* 
vants.     The  thing  is  considerable,  and  clears  many 
things  that  belong  to  this  history ;  and  the  relator 
of  it  was  an  ear-witness  of  the  discourse  upon  it,  as 
csTendish't  himself  informs  us.     The  cardinal,  hearing  that  the 
wob^.     lord  Piercy  was  making  addresses  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
one  day  as  he  came  firom  the  court  called  for  him 
before  his  servants,  {hrfare  us  all^  says  ^he  relator, 
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imduding  himself,)  '*  ^^  ^^  bun  for  it,  ^nstend*  book 
"  ing  at  first  that  it  was  unworthy  of  him  to  match 


«  so  meanlj ;  but  he  justified  his  choice,  and  reckour  ^^^^* 
«  ed  up  her  birth  and  quality,  which  he  said  was 
**  not  inferior  to  his  own.  And  the  cardinal  insii^- 
"  ing  fiercely  to  make  him  lay  down  his  pretensions, 
**  he  told  him,  he  would  willingly  submit  to  the  king 
^  and  him ;  but,  that  he  had  gone  so  iar  before  many 
**  witnesses,  that  he  could  not  fcn'sake  it,  and  knew 
<<  not  how  to  discharge  his  conscience ;  and  there- 
**  fone  he  entreated  the  cardinal  would  procure  him 
*vthe  king's  favour  in  it.  Upon  that  the  cardinal 
*^  in  great  rage  said.  Why,  thinkest  thou  that  the 
**  king  and  I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do  in  so 
'^weighty  a  matter?  Yes,  I  warrant  you:  but  I 
^  can  see  in  thee  no  submission  at  all  to  the  pur* 
<<  pose ;  and  said,  You  have  matched  yourself  with 
^*  such  an  one,  as  neither  the  king,  nor  yet  your 
**  father,  will  agree  to  it ;  and  therefore  I  will  send 
**  for  thy  father,  who  at  his  coming  shall  either 
*^  make  thee  break  this  unadvised  bargain,  or  dis- 
*^  inherit  thee  for  ever.  To  which  the  lord  Fiercy 
*'  replied.  That  he  would  submit  himself  to  him,  if 
^  his  conscience  were  dischai^ed  of  the  weighty 
'^  burden  that  lay  upon  it :  and  soon  after,  his  fath^ 
**  coming  to  court,  he  was  diverted  another  way." 

Had  that  writer  told  us  in  what  year  tUa  was 
done,  it  had  given  a  great  light  to  direct  us ;  but  by 
this  relation  we  see  that  she  was  so  for  from  think- 
ing of  the  king  at  that  time,  that  she  had  engaged 
herself  another  way :  but  how  far  this  went  on  her 
side,  or  whether  it  was  afterwards  made  use  of, 
when  she  was  divorced  from  the  king,  shutt  be  con- 
sidered in  its  prqper  place.     It  also  ap|»^rgb  that 
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BOOK  there  was  a  design  about  her  then  formed  between 

^ ! — the  king  and  the  cardinal;  yet  how  far  that  went^ 

1627.    whether  to  make  her  queen,  or  only  to  corrupt  her. 

Lord  Her-  jg  not  cvidcnt.     It  is  said,  that  upon  this  she  ever 

after  hated  the  cardinal,  and  that  he  never  designed 

the  divorce  after  he  saw  on  whom  the  king  had 

fixed  his  thoughts :  but  all  that  is  a  mistake,  as  will 

aft;erwards  appear. 

1527.        And  now,  having  made  way  through  these  things 

that  were  previous  to  the  first  motion  of  the  divorce, 

my  narration  leads  me  next  to  the  motion  itself. 

IStJd^OT  '^^  ^^Sf  resolving  to  put  the  matter  home  to  the 

his  divorce  popc,  scnt  doctor  Knight,  secretary  of  state,  to 

ftt  Ronie*  a 

Rome,  with  some  mstructions  to  prepare  the  pope 
for  it>  and  to  observe  what  might  be  the  best  me- 
thod, and  who  the  fittest  tools  to  work  by.  At  that 
time  the  family  of  the  Cassali,  being  three  brothers, 
were  entertained  by  the  king  as  his  agents  in  Italy, 
both  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  places.  Sir  Gre- 
gory Cassali  was  then  his  ordinary  ambassador  at 
Rome :  to  him  was  the  first  full  despatch  about  this 
business  directed  by  the  cardinal,  the  original  where- 
of b  yet  extant,  dated  the  fifth  of  December,  1527» 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection:  but 
here  I  shall  give  the  heads  of  it. 
The  fint  <<  After  great  and  high  compliments,  and  assur- 
ah^^t.  **  ances  of  rewards,  to  engage  him  to  follow  the  bu- 
^^'3.  •*  siness  very  vigorously  and  with  great  diligence, 
^'  he  writes,  that  he  had  before  opened  the  king's 
^*  case  to  him ;  and  that,  partly  by  his  own  study, 
-^^  partly  by  the  opinion  of  many  divines  and  other 
<*  learned  men  of  all  sorts,  he  found  that  he  could 
<*  no  longer,  with  a  good  conscience,  continue  in 
**  that  marriage  with  the  queen,  having  God,  and 
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**  the  quiet  and  salvation  of  his  soul,  chiefly  before  book 

**  Im  eyes ;  and  that  he  had  consulted  both  the  most 1 

^*  learned  divines  and  canonists^  as  well  in  his  own  ^^^^* 
'^dominions  as  elsewhere,  to  know  whether  the 
*^  pope's  dispensation  could  make  it  good ;  and  that 
*'  many  of  them  thought  the  pope  could  not  dis- 
^*  pense  in  this  case  of  the  first  degree  of  affinity, 
^*  which  they  esteemed  forbidden  by  a  divine,  moiral, 
*^  and  natural  law ;  and  all  the  rest  concluded,  that 
^*  the  pope  could  not  do  it,  but  upon  very  weighty 
^  reasons,  and  they  found  not  any  such  in  the  bull. 
**  Then  he  lays  out  the  reasons  for  annulling  the  bull, 
**  which  were  touched  before ;  upon  which  they  all 
*^  conduded  the  dispensation  to  be  of  no  force ;  that 
^^the  king  looked  on  the  death  of  his  sons  as  a 
"*  curse  from  God ;  and,  to  avoid  further  judgments, 
**  he  now  desired  help  of  the  apostotic  see,  to  con- 
**  sider  his  case,  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  merited 
**  by  these  services  he  had  done  the  papacy,  and  to 
^  find  a  way  that  he,  being  divorced  from  his  queen, 
**  may  marry  another  wife,  of  whom,  by  the  blessing 
**  of  God,  he  might  hope  for  issue  male.  Therefore 
**  the  ambassador  was  to  use  all  means  possible  to  be 
**  admitted  to  speak  to  the  pope  in  private,  and  then 
<<  to  deliyer  him  these  letters  of  credence,  in  which 
*'  there  was  a  most  earnest  clause  added  with  the 
^  king's  own  hand.  He  was  also  to  make  a  con- 
^  dolence  of  the  miseries  the  pope  and  cardinals 
'^  were  in,  both  in  the  king's  name  and  the  car- 
*'  dinal's,  and  to  assure  the  pope,  they  would  use  all 
**  the  most  effectual  means  that  were  possible  for 
'' setting  him  at  liberty,  in  which  the  cardinal  . 
**  would  employ  as  much  industry  as  if  there  were 
^^  no  other  way  to  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
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BOOK  «  bat  by  doing  it.  Then  he  was  to  open  the  king^s 
— ! — ^'budneas  to  the  pope,  the  scruples  of  his  con- 
1527.  "science,  the  great  danger  of  cruel  wars  up<wi  so 
**  disputable  a  succession,  the  entreaties  of  all  the 
*^  nobility  and  the  whole  kingdom,  with  many  other 
**  urgent  reasons,  to  obtain  what  was  desired.  He 
«  was  also  to  lay  before  the  pope  the  present  condi- 
<<  ticm  of  Christendom  and  of  Italy,  that  he  might 
**  consider  of  what  importance  it  was  to  his  own  af- 
**  fairs,  and  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  engage  the  king 
*^  so  firmly  to  his  interests  as  this  would  certainly 
**  do ;  and  to  move  that  the  pope,  without  commu- 
*^  nicating  the  matter  to  any  person,  would  freely 
« grant  it,  and  sign  the  commission  which  was 
'^  therewith  sent,  engrossed  in  due  form,  and  ready 
<^  to  be  signed ;  by  which  the  cardinal  was  author- 
<*ized,  with  the  assistance  of  such  as  he  should 
^  choose,  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  according  to 
**  some  instructions  which  were  also  sent,  fairly 
^^  written  out  for  the  pope  to  sign.  A  diaponsation 
**  was  also  sent  in  due  form :  and,  if  these  were  ex- 
**  peded,  he  might  assure  the  pope,  that  as  the  king 
**  had  sent  over  a  vast  sum  to  the  French  king 
<<  for  paying  his  army  in  Italy,  so  he  would  spare 
^  no  travel  nor  treasure,  but  make  war  upon  the 
**  emperor  in  Flanders,  with  his  whole  strength,  till 
^*  he  forced  him  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  and 
**  restore  the  state  of  the  church  to  its  former  power 
^'  and  dignity.  And  if  the  pope  were  already  at  li- 
^  berty,  and  had  made  an  agi^eement  with  the  em- 
**  peror,  he  was  to  represent  to  him  how  little  cause 
<'  he  had  to  trust  much  to  the  emperor,  who  had  so 
^  oft  broke  his  faith,  and  designed  to  do  aU  he  could 
^  towards  the  depressing  the  ecelesiasticat  stote. 
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^'  Aod  the  pope  was  ta  be  remembered,  that  he  had  book 
'*  dispensed  with  the  emperor's  oath  for  marrfin^. 


^  the  kiiig's  daughter  witiiout  Gommimicating  the  ^^^^* 
^'  matter  to  the  kmg.  And  if  he  had  done  so  much 
**  for  one  that  had  been  his  enemy,  how  much  more 
**  might  the  king  expect  the  like  favour,  who  had 
^<  always  paid  him  a  most  filial  duty  ?  Or,  if  the 
**  pope  would  not  grant  the  commission  to  the  car- 
**  dinal  to  try  the  matter,  as  a  person  that,  being 
**  the  king^s  chief  minister,  was  not  indifferent  enough 
**  to  judge  in  any  of  the  king's  concerns ;  he  was  by 
<<  all  means  to  overcome  that,  and  assure  the  pope 
**  that  he  would  proceed  ui  it  as  a  judge  ought  to  do. 
**  But  if  the  pope  stood  upon  it,  and  would  by  no 
^  means  be  persuaded  to  sign  the  commission  for 
^'  the  cardinal,  then  he  was  to  propose  Staphileus, 
**  dean  of  the  rota,  who  was  then  in  England,  and 
**  was  to  except  against  aU  other  foreigners,  if  the 
''  pope  chanced  to  propose  any  other.  He  was  also 
^'  to  represent  to  the  pope  that  the  king  would  look 
*^  upon  a  delay  as  a  denial ;  and,  if  the  pope  in- 
''  clined  to  consult  with  any  of  the  cardinals  about 
**  it,  he  was  to  divert  him  from  it  all  that  was  pos- 
"  sible ;  but  if  the  pope  would  needs  do  it,  then  he 
^  was  to  address  himself  to  them,  and,  partly  by  in- 
*^  forming  them  of  the  reasons  of  the  king's  cause, 
*'  partly  by  rewarding  the  good  oflBces  they  should 
**  do,  he  was  to  engage  them  for  the  king.  And 
**  with  this  despatch  letters  were  sent  to  cardinal 
^  Pucci,  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and  the  other  cardinals, 
'*  to  be  made  use  of  as  there  should  be  occasion  for 
**  it.  And  because  money  was  like  to  be  the  most 
*^  powerful  argument,  especially  to  men  impoverished 
**  by  a  captivity,  10,000  ducats  were  remitted  t6 
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BOOK  ^*  Venice,  to  be  distributed  as  the  king's  affairs  re- 
.^  quired;  and  he  was  empowered  to  make  further 


1527.    «  promises,  as  he  saw  cause  for  it,  which  the  king 

**  would  faithfully  make  good ;  and  in  particular 

"  they  were  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  might 

''  absolutely  engage  the  cardinal  Datary  to  favour 

^^  the  king's  business/^ 

The  p<^e        The  same  things  had  been  committed  to  the  se- 

ShTnVe     cretary's  care,  and  they  were  both  to  proceed  by 

^'^      concert,  each  of  them  doing  all  that  was  possible  to 

couc^     promote  the  business.  But  before  this  reached  Rome, 

Numb.  4.    '^  ' 

secretary  Knight  was  come  thither ;  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  be  admitted  to  the  pope's  presence,  he 
had,  by  corrupting  some  of  his  guards,  sent  him  the 
sum  ofthe  king's  demands.  Upon  which  the  pope  sent 
him  word,  that  the  dispensation  should  be  sent  fully 
expeded.  So  gracious  was  a  p^pe  in  captivity.  But 
at  that  time  the  general  of  the  observants  in  Spain 
being  at  Rome,  required  a  promise  of  the  pope  not  to 
grant  any  thing  that  might  prejudice  the  queen's 
cause,  till  it  were  first  communicated  to  the  impe-* 
Pope  eMap-rialists  there.  But  when  the  pope  made  his  escape, 
'  '  ^'  the  secretary  and  the  ambassador  went  to  him  to 
Orvieto  about  the  end  of  December,  and  first  did,  in 
the  king's  and  cardinal's  name,  congratulate  his 
freedom.  Then  the  secretary  discoursed  the  busi- 
ness. The  pope  owned  that  he  had  received  the 
message  which  he  had  sent  to  him  at  Rome ;  but  in 
respect  of  his  promise,  and  that  yet  in  a  manner  he 
was  in  captivity,  he  begged  the  king  would  have  a 
little  patience,  and  he  should  before  long  have  not 
only  that  dispensation,  but  any  thing  else  that  lay 
in  his  power.  But  the  secretary  not  being  satisfied 
with  that  excuse,  the  pope  in  the  end  said,  he  should 
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have  it ;  but  with  this  condition.  That  he  would  be-  book 
seech  the  king  not  to  proceed  upon  it  till  the  pope 


were  fully  at  liberty,  and  the  Germans  and  Span-  '• 
iards  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  And  upon  the 
king's  promising  this,  the  dispensation  was  to  be 
put  in  his  hands.  So  the  secretary,  who  had  a  great 
mind  once  to  have  the  bull  in  his  possession,  made 
no  scruple  to  engage  his  promise  for  that.  The 
pope  also  told  them,  he  was  not  expert  in  those 
things,  but  he  easily  apprehended  the  danger  that 
might  arise  from  any  dispute  about  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  and  that  thei'efore  he  would  commu- 
nicate the  business  to  the  cardinal  Sanctorum  Qua- 
tuor;  upon  which  they  resolved  to  prevent  that  car- 
dinal's being  with  the  pope,  and  went  and  delivered 
the  letters  they  had  for  him,  and  promised  him  a 
good  reward,  if  he  were  favourable  to  their  requests 
in  the  king's  behalf.  Then  they  shewed  him  the 
commissions  that  were  sent  from  England ;  but  he, 
upon  the  perusal  of  them,  said,  they  could  not  pass 
without  a  perpetual  dishonour  on  the  pope  and  the 
king  too ;  and  excepted  to  several  clauses  that  were 
in  them.  So  they  desired  him  to  draw  one  that 
might  both  be  sufficient  for  the  king's  purpose,  and 
such  as  the  pope  might  with  honour  grant ;  which 
being  done,  the  pope  told  them.  That,  though  he 
apprehended  great  danger  to  himself  if  the  emperor 
should  know  what  he  had  done,  yet  he  would  rather 
expose  himself  to  utter  ruin,  than  give  the  king  or 
the  cardinal  cause  to  think  him  ingrate ;  but,  with 
many  sighs  and  tears,  he  be^ed  that  the  king 
would  not  precipitate  things,  or  expose  him  to  be 
undone,  by  beginning  any  process  upon  the  bull.^^uberty'l' 
And  so  he  delivered  the  commission  and  dispensa-^^^^*^"^^ 
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dooR  turn,  signed,  to  Knight.    But  the  means  that  the 
.  pope  proposed  for  his  publishing  and  owning  what 


J  527.  ijg  „Q^  granted  was,  that  Lautrech,  with  the  French 
craft^and'  army,  should  march,  and,  coming  where  the  pope 
^^'^'  was,  should  require  him  to  grant  the  commission: 
so  that  the  pope  should  excuse  himself  to  the  em- 
peror, that  he  had  refused  to  grant  it  upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  English  ambassador,  but  that  he  could 
not  deny  the  general  of  the  French  army  to  do  an 
act  of  public  justice :  and  by  this  means  he  would 
save  his  honour,  and  not  seem  guilty  of  breach  of 
promise ;  and  then  he  would  despatch  the  commis- 
sion about  the  time  of  Lautrech's  being  near  him, 
and  therefore  he  entreated  the  king  to  accept  of 
what  was  then  g)ranted  for  the  present.  The  com- 
mission and  dispensation  was  given  to  the  secretary ; 
and  they  promised  to  send  the  bull  after  him,  of  the 
same  form  that  was  desired  from  England,  and  the 
pope  engaged  to  reform  it  as  should  be  found  need- 
ful. And  it  seems  by  these  letters  that  a  dispensa- 
tion and  commission  had  been  signed  by  the  pope 
when  he  was  a  prisoner,  but  they  thought  not  fit  to 
make  any  use  of  them,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
null,  as  being  granted  when  the  pope  was  in  cap^ 
tivity. 
And  the  Thus  the  pope  expressed  all  the  readiness  that 
tbt^g^  could  be  expected  from  him,  in  the  circumstances 
th™.**  ^®  ^^^  **^^°  ^^ »  being  overawed  by  the  imperialists, 
who  were  harassing  the  country,  and  taking  castles 
very  near  the  place  where  he  was.  Lautrech  with 
the  French  army  lay  still  fast  about  Bononia,  and 
as  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  favourable,  so  he 
did  not  express  any  inclinations  to  enter  into  action. 
The  cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor  got  4000  crowns 
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as  the  reward  of  his  pains,  and  in  earnest  of  what  book 
he  was  to  expect  when  the  matter  should  be  brought . 


to  a  final  conclusion.  In  this  whole  matter  the  ^^^^' 
pope  carried  himself  as  a  wise  and  politic  prince, 
that  considered  his  interest,  and  provided  against 
dangers  with  great  foresight.  But  as  for  apostolical 
wisdom^  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  that  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  him.  For  now»  though  the 
high-sounding  names  of  Chris fs  vicar,  and  St  Pe^ 
ter's  successor,  were  still  retained  to  keep  up  the 
p(^'s  dignity  and  authority,  yet  they  had  for  many 
ages  governed  themselves  as  secular  princes ;  so  that 
the  maxims  of  that  court  were  no  more  to  keep  a 
good  conscience,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ~ 
church,  committing  the  event  to  God,  and  submit- 
ting to  his  will  in  all  things ;  but  the  keeping  a  ba- 
lance, the  maintaining  their  interest  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  the  securing  their  dominions,  and  the 
raising  their  families,  being  that  which  they  chiefly 
looked  atf  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pope 
governed  himself  by  these  measures,  though  religion 
was  to  be  made  use  of  to  help  him  out  of  straits. 
All  this  I  set  down  the  more  particularly,  both  be- 
cause I  take  my  information  from  original  letters, 
and  that  it  may  clearly  appear  how  matters  went 
at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

Secretary  Knight,  being  infirm,  could  not  travel  Coiiect. 
with  that  haste  that  was  required  in  this  business,  ""*  '  ^* 
and  therefore  he  sent  the  proto-notary  Gambara  with 
the  commission  and  dispensation  to  England,  and 
followed  in  easy  journeys.  The  cardinals  that  had 
been  consulted  with  did  all  express  great  readiness 
in  granting  the  king's  desire.     The  cardinal  Datary 

VOL.  I.  H 
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BOOK  had  forsaken  the  court,  and  betaken  himsdf  to  serve 

'      God  and  his  core ;  and  other  cardinab  were  host* 

1527.    gges:  so  that  now  there  were  but  five  about  the  pope, 

Monte,  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  Ridolphi,  Bavennate, 

and  Perusino.    But  a  motion  being  made  of  sending 

over  a  legate,  the  pope  would  by  no  means  hearken 

to  it,  for  that  would  draw  new  troubles  on  him  finom 

the  emperor.     That  had  been  desired  from  England 

by  a  despatch  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  Deoaoiber, 

which  pressed  a  speedy  condusion  of  the  business ; 

upon  which  the  pope,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  did 

communicate  the  matter  under  the  seal  of  confession 

The  me.     to  the  cardiuals  Sanctorum  Quatuor  and  Simoneta, 

thodpro-  _ 

poeed  by  (who  was  then  come  to  the  court,)  and  upon  confer- 
cou^r*  ^nce  with  them  he  proposed  to  sir  Qregorj  Cassali, 
Numb,  6.  |.|,^^  jj^  thought  the  safer  way  was,  **  That,  either  by 
'^'  virtue  of  the  commisrion  that  the  secretary  had 
^*  obtained,  at  by  the  legantine  power  that  was  lodged 
^^  with  the  cardinal  of  York,  he  should  {Hroceed  in 
**  the  business.  And  if  the  king  found  the  matter 
*^  dear  in  his  awn  consdence,  (in  which,  the  pope 
^  said,  no  doctor  in  the  whole  world  could  resoive 
**  the  matter  bett^  than  the  king  himself,)  be  should 
**  without  more  noise  make  judgment  be  given ;  and 
**  presently  marry  another  wife,  and  then  send  for  a 
^*  legate  to  confirm  the  matter.  And  it  would  be 
*^  easier  to  ratify  all  when  it  was  once  done,  than  to 
'*  go  on  in  a  process  from  Rome.  For  the  queen 
^  would  protest,  that  both  the  place  and  the  judges 
**  were  suspected,  and  not  free ;  upon  which,  in  the 
*^  course  of  law,  the  pope  must  grant  an  mhibition 
"  for  the  king's  not  marrying  another  while  the  suit 
*^^  depended,  and  must  avocate  the  business  to  be 
'*  heard  in  the  court  of  Rome  \  whi<^,  with  other 
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*^  prejudicesy  were  unavoidable  in  a  public  process  book 

*^  bj  bulls  from  Rome.    But  if  the  thing  went  on  in 1— « 

^*  England,  and  the  king  had  once  married  another  ^^^' 
<'  wife,  the  pope  then  would  find  yery  good  reasons 
^  to  justify  the  confirming  a  thing  that  was  gone  so 
^  fifir,  and  promised  to  send  any  cardinal  whom  they 
^  should  name.'*  This  the  pope  desired  the  ambas-< 
sador  would  signify  to  the  king,  as  the  advice  of  the 
two  cardinals^  and  take  no  notice  of  him  in  it.  But 
the  despatdi  shews  he  was  a  more  faithfiil  minister 
than  to  do  so. 

The  ambassador  fbnnd  aU  the  earnestness  in  the 
ipopt  that  was  possible  to  comply  with  the  king,  and 
that  he  was  jealous  both  of  the  emperor  and  Francis, 
and  depended  wholly  on  the  king;  so  that  he  found, 
if  the  terror  of  the  imperhtl  forces  were  over,  the 
court  of  Ei^;land  would  dispose  of  the  apostoHcal 
see  as  they  pleased^  And  indeed  this  advice,  how 
little  soever  it  had  of  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel^ 
was  certainly  prudent  and  subtle,  and  that  which  of 
sU  things  the  Spaniards  apprehended  most.  And 
therefore  the  general  of  the  observants  moved  cardi. 
nal  Campegius,  then  at  Rome,  for  an  inhibition,  lest 
the  process  should  be  carried  on  and  determined  in 
England.  But  that  being  ngnified  to  the  pope,  ha 
said.  It  could  not  be  granted,  since  there  was  no 
suit  depending;  in  which  case  only  an  inhibition 
can  be  granted. 

But  now  I  must  look  over  again  to  England,  tostapbtiea^ 
open  the  counsels  there.    At  that  time  Staphileu8,'EngiJ?r 
dean  of  the  rota,  was  there ;  and  he,  either  to  make 
his  qourt  the  heMer,  or  that  he  was  so  persuaded  in 
opinion,  seemed  fully  satisfied  about  the  justice  of 
the  king^s  cause.    So  t^ey  sent  him  to  Rome  with 
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BOOK  instructions  both  public  and  secret.     The  public  in- 
.  9truction8  related  to  the  pope's  affairs,  in  which  all 


jj.|^^^  possible  assistance  was  promised  by  the  king.     But 

tioos.        one  proposition  in  them  flowed  from  the  cardinal's 

ubr!^*tei.  ambition,  "  That  the  kings  of  England  aiid^France 

B.  lo.  Jan.  «  thought  it  would  advance  the  pope's  interests,^  if 

Duplicates  ^^  hc  should  commaud  the  cardinals  that  were  under 

b^'tbe       ^^  no  restraint,  to  meet  in  some  secure  place,  to  con- 

S!^d?'* '    *"  sider  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  church,  that  they  might 

"  suffer  no  prejudice  by  the  pope's  captivity :  and 

'^  for  that  end,  and  to  conserve  the  dignity  of  the 

"  apostolic  see,  that  they  should  choose  such  a  vicar 

**  or  president,  as,  partly  by  his  prudence  and  cou- 

'^  rage,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  two  kings, 

**  upon  whom  depended  all  their  hopes^  might  do 

*^  such  services  to  the  apostofic  see,  as  were  most 

^^  necessary  in  that  distracted  time,  by  which  the 

"  pope's  liberty  would  be  hastened." 

It  cannot  be  imagined  but  the  pope  would  be  of- 
fended with  this  proposition,  and  apprehend  that  the 
cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  intriguing 
for  the  popedom  after  his  death,  but  was  aspiring  to 
it  while  he  was  alive.  For  as  it  was  plain,  he  was 
the  person  that  must  be  chosen  for  that  trust ;  so  if 
the  pope  were  used  hardly  by  the  emperor,  and 
forced  to  ill  conditions,  the  vicar  so  chosen  and  his 
cardinals  would  disown  those  conditions,  which  might 
end  in  a  schism,  or  his  deposition.  But  Staphileus 
his  secret  instructions  related  whoUy  to  the  king's 
business,  which  were  these :  ^^  That  the  king  had 
^*  opened  to  him  the  error  of  his  marriage ;  and 
**  that  the  said  bishop,  out  of  his  great  learning,  did 
*'  now  clearly  perceive  how  invalid  and  insufficient  it 
was:  therefore  the  king  recommended  it  to  his 
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^  care,  that  he  would  convince  the  pope  and  the  car-  book 
'^  dinals  with  the  ailments  that  had  been  laid  be- 


'  fore  him,  and  of  which  a  breviate  was  given  him.  ^^^^'' 
^^  He  was  also  to  represent  the  great  mischiefs  that 
'^  might  follow,  if  princes  got  not  justice  and  ease 
'^firom  the  apostolic  see.  Therefore,  if  the  pope 
*^  were  yet  in  captivity,  be  was  to  propose  a  meet- 
"  ing  of  the  cardinals,  for  choosing  the  cardinal  of 
^'  York  to  be  their  head  during  the  pope's  imprison- 
^  ment,  or  that  a  tall  commission  might  be  sent  to 
'^  him  for  the  king's  matter.  And  in  particular  he 
"  was  to  take  care  that  the  business '^  might  be  tried 
*'  in  England.  And,  for  his  pains  in  promoting  the 
'^  kbg's  concerns,  the  king  promised  to  procure  a  bi- 
^  shc^ric-  for  him  in  France,  and  to  help  him  to  a 
''cardinal's  hat."  By  him  the  king  wrote  to  the 
pope.  The  rude  draught  of  it  remains  under  the 
cardinal's  hand,  earnestly  desiring  a  speedy  and  fa- 
vourable despatch  of  his  business,  with  a  credence  to 
the  bearer. 

The  cardinal  also  wrote  to  the  pope  by  him,  and.  The  cardi- 
after  a  long  congratulating  his  liberty,  with  many  by  wm.**" 
sharp  reflections  on  the  emperor,  he  pressed  a  de- 
spatch of  the  king's  business,  in  which  he  would  not 
use  many  words :  this  only  I  will  add,  says  he,  *^  That 
**  that  which  is  desired  is  holy  and  just,  and  very 
**  much  for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom, 
**  which  is  most  devoted  to  the  apostolical  see.  He 
^  also  wrote  by  the  same  hand  to  the  ambassador, 
^  that  the  king  would  have  things  so  carried,  that 
^  all  occasion  of  discontent  or  cavilling,  whether  at 
**  home  or  abroad,  might  be  removed ;  and  therefore 
*'  desired  that  another  cardinal  might  be  sent  legate 
^  to  England^  and  joined  in  commission  with  him- 
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BOOK  *^  9e\£  for  judgmg  the  mattar.    He  named  either 
"•      «  Campegitts,  Tranus»  or  Farae8e»    Or  if  that  could 
}527.    <<  Aot  be  obtained,  that  a  fuliw  commissioa  might  be 
'^  aent  to  himself  with  all  pos^ble  haste,  since  delays 
<^  might  produce  great  inconveniences*     If  a  legate 
**  were  named*  then  care  must  be  taken  that  he 
*^  should  be  one  who  were  learned,  indifferent,  and 
**  tractable ;  and  if  Camp^us  could  be  the  man,  he 
**  was  the  fittest  person.   And  when  one  was  named, 
'*  he  should  make  him  a  decent  present,  and  assure 
**  him  that  the  king  would  most  liberallj  recom- 
^^  pense  all  his  labour  and  expense..     He  also  re- 
**  quired  him  to  press  his  speedy  despatch,  and  that 
**  the  commission  should  be  full  to  try  and  deter- 
<^  mine,  without  any  reservation  of  the  sentence  to 
'^  be  given  by  the  pope."   This  despatch  is  interlined, 
and  amaided  with  the  cardinal^s  own  hand. 
A  larger        But  upou  the  anival  of  the  messenger,  whom  the 
b^thr*'^  secretary  had  sent,  with  the  c(mimission  and  dispen- 
^*°'*        sation,  and  the  other  packets  before  mention^  it 
was  debated  in  the  king's  council,  whether  he  should 
go  on  in  his  process,  or  continue  to  solicit  new  bulls 
from  Rome.     On  the  one  hand,  they  saw  how  tedi- 
ous, dangerous,  and  expensive  a  process  at  Rome 
was  like  to  prove ;  and  therefore  it  seemed  the  easi- 
est and  most  expedite  way  to  proceed  before  the 
cardinal  in  his  legantine  court,  who  should  ex  qffMo, 
and  in  the  summary  way  of  the  court,  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.     But,  oil  the  other  hand,  if  the 
cardinal  gave  sentence,  and  the  king  should  marry, 
then  they  were  not  sure  but  before  that  time  the 
pope  might  either  change  bis  mind,  or  his  interest 
might  turn  him  another  way.  And  the  pope's  power 
was  so  absolute  by  the  canon  law,  that  no  general 
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chuaes  in  oommissioiis  to  legates  could  bind  him  to  book 
coofinn  their  sentaM^es:  and  if^  upon  the  kiDg's. 


marrying  another  wife,  the  pcipe  should  refuse  to    ^^^^- 
confirm  it,  then  the  king  would  be  in  a  worse  case 
than  he  was  now  in,  and  his  marriage  and  issue  by 
it  should  be  still  disputaUe :  therefore  they  thought 
this  was  by  no  means  to  be  adventured  on,  but  they 
should  mali^  new  addresses  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
In  the  debate,  some  sharp  words  fell  either  from  the 
king^  or  some  of  his  secular  counsellcM^ ;  intimating, 
that  if  the  pope  continued  under  such  fears,  the  king 
must  find  some  other  way  to  set  him  at  ease.    So  it  Gardiner 
was  resolved,   that  Stephen  Gardiner,  commonly  ^at  to' 
called  doctor  Stevens,  the   cardinal's  chief  secre-^°^*' 
tary,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  should 
be  sent  to  Rome ;  theone  being  esteemed  the  ablest 
canonist  in  England,  the  other  one  of  the  best  di- 
vines :  they  were  despatched  the  tenth  of  February. 
^  By  them  the  king  wrote  to  the  pope,  thanking  him  ^itb  let. 
^that  he  had  expressed  such  forward  and  earnest  the  kio^. 
^  willingness  to  give  him  ease,  and  had  so  kindly 
*'  pnHnised  to  gratify  his  desires,  of  which  he  ex* 
^  pected  now  to  see  the  effects.     He  wrote  also  to  couect. 

Numb.  7. 

"*  the  cardinals  his  thanks  for  the  cheerfulness  with 
"*  which  they  had  in  consistory  promised  to  promote 
"^  his  suit ;  for  which  he  assured  them  they  should 
"never  have  cause  to  repent.**  But  the  cardinal 
wrote  in  a  strain,  that  shews  he  was  in  some  fear 
that  if  he  could  not  bring  about  the  king's  desires, 
he  was  like  to  lose  his  favour.    '<  He  besoudit  the  And  th« 

,  cardinal.  • 

''  pope  as  lying  at  his  feet,  that  if  he  thought  him  a  coiiect. 
^  Christian,  a  good  cardinal,  and  not  unworthy  of  ^^^'  ^: 
"that  dignity,  an  useful  member  of  the  apostolic 
^  see,  a  promoter  of  justice  and  equity,  or  thought 

H  4 
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BOOK  ''  him  his  Faithful  creature,  or  that  he  desired  his 
.*^  own  eternal  salvation,  th&t  he  would  now  so  far 


1527.    i(  consider  his  intercession,  as  to  grant  kindij  and 
^*  speedily  that  which  the  king  earnestly  desired ; 
**  which  if  he  did  not  know  to  be  holy,  right,  and 
**  just,  he  would  undergo  any  hazard  or  punishment 
**  whatsoever,  rather  than  promote  it ;  but  he  did 
''  apprehend,  if  the  king  found  that  the  pope  was  so 
**  overawed  by  the  emperor,  as  not  to  grant  that 
**  which  all  Christendom  judged  was  grounded  both 
^  on  the  divine  and  human  laws,  both  he  and  other 
'^  Christian  princes  would  from  thence  take  occasion 
^^  to  provide  themselves  of  other  remedies,  and  lessen 
collect.      **  and  despise  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.^   In 
Nnmb.  9.    j^j^  letters  to  Cassali  he  expressed  a  great  sense  of 
the  services  which  the  cardinal  Sanctcvum  Quatuor 
had  done  the  king ;  and  bid  him  inquire  what  were 
the  things  in  which  he  delighted  most,  whether  fur- 
niture, gold,  plate,  or  horses,  that  they  might  make 
him  acceptable  presents ;  and  assure  him,  that  the 
king  would  contribute  largely  towards  the  carrying 
on  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican. 
Thoub-        ^^^  most  important  thing  about  which  they  were 
JjJ^^y'j^  employed,  was  to  procure  the  expediting  of  a  bull 
sired  by     which  was  foHued  in  England,  with  all  the  strongest 
Collect,     clauses  that  could  be  imagined.     In  the  preamble  of 
which,  all  the  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the  bull 
of  pope  Julius  II.  were  recited ;  and  it  was  also  hint- 
ed, *^  that  it  was  against  the  law  of  God:  but  to 
^^  lessen  that,  it  was  added,  at  least  where  there  was 
**  not  a  stfffident  dispensation  obtained :  therefore 
'*  the  pope,  to  reward  the  great  services  by  which 
''  the  king  had  obliged  the  apostolic  see,  and  having 
''  regard  to  the  distractions  that  might  follow  on  a 
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<<  disputable  tifle;  upon  a  fuU  consulution  with  the  book 

"cardinals,  having  also  heard  the  opinions  of  di-* !_ 

"  vines  land  canonists,  deputed ^for  his  legate  to    ^^^^* 

'^  concur  with  the  cardinal  of  York,  either  together, 
''  or  (the  one  being  hindered  or  unwilling)  severally. 
'^And  if  they  found  those  things  that  were  sug- 
'^  gested  against  the  bull  of  pope  Julius,  or  any  of 
''  them,  well  or  sufficiently  proved,  then  to  declare  it 
"^void  and  null,  as  surreptitiously  procured,  upon 
''  false  grounds ;  and  thereupon  to  annul  the  niar- 
''  riage  that  had  followed  upon  it :  and  to  give  both 
'^  parties  full  leave  to  marry  again,  notwithstanding 
*^  any  appellation  or  protestation,  the  pope  making 
"  them  his  vicars,  with  full  and  absolute  power  and 
''authority;  empowering  them  also  to  declare  the 
'^  issue  b^otten  in  the  former  marriage  good  and 
''  legitimate,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it ;  the  pope  bind- 
''  ing  himself  to  confirm  whatever  they  should  do 
''in  that  process,  and  never  to  revoke  or  repeal 
"  what  they  should  pronounce :  declaring  also,  that 

this  bull  should  remain  in  force  till  the  pro- 
''  cess  were  ended,  and  that  by  no  revocation  or  in- 
^  hibition  it  should  be  recalled ;  and  if  any  such 
"  were  obtained,  these  are  all  declared  void  and  null, 
"  and  the  legates  were  to  proceed  notwithstanding : 
''  and  all  ended  with  a  full  non  chstante.^* 

This  was  judged  the  utteimost  force  that  could 
be  in  a  bull ;  though  the  civilians  would  scarce  allow 
any  validity  at  all  in  these  extravagant  clauses :  but 
the  most  matmal  thing  in  this  bull  is,  that  it  seems 
the  king  was  not  fully  resolved  to  declare  his  daugh- 
ter illegitimate.  Whether  he  pretended  this  to  mi- 
tigate the  queen's  or  the  emperor's  opposition,  or  did 
really  intend  it,  is  not  clear :  but  what  he  did  after- 
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BOOK  wards  in  pariiament  shews  he  had  this  deep  in  his 
I  thoughts,  though  the  queen's  carriage  did  soon  after 

^^^^*   provoke  him  to  pursue  his  resentments  against  her 
daughter.     The  French  idng  did  also  join  a  most 
earnest  letter  of  his  to  the  pope,  which  thej  were 
also  to  deliver.     They  had  likewise  a  secret  instruc- 
tion, by  all  means  to  endeavour  that  cardinal  Cam- 
pegio  should  be  the  legate:  he  had  the  reputation 
of  a  learned  canonist,  and  they  knew  he  was  a  tract- 
aUe  man ;  and  besides  that  he  was  tnshop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  king  had-obliged  him  by  the  grant  of  a  pa- 
lace  which  the  king  was  building  in  Burgo  at  Rome 
for  his  ambassadors ;  which,  before  it  was  finished. 
Rot. Pat.    he  had  by  a  patent  given  to  him  and  his  heirs;  so 
rtg^o.     they  had  better  hopes  of  him  than  of  any  other. 
The  cardi.      By  thesc  ambassadors  the  cardinal  wrote  a  long 
nettD^'in  and  most  earnest  letter  to  John  Cassali  the  proto- 
*!*"  ™*"*'*  notary,  that  was  the  ambassador's  brother :  in  which 

Collect.  ^' 

Numb.  II.  all  the  arguments  that  a  most  anxious  mind  could 
invent  or  dictate,  are  laid  together  to  persuade  the 
pope  to  grant  the  king's  desires.  Among  other 
things  he  tells  him, /^  How  he  had  engaged  to  the 
**  king,  that  the  pope  would  not  deny  it ;  That  the 
**  king,  both  out  of  scruple  of  conscience,  and  because 
<<  of  some  diseases  in  the  queen  that  were  incurable, 
'*  had  resolved  never  to  come  near  her  more ;  and, 
**  That  if  the  pope  continued,  out  of  his  partkd  re- 
spects to.  the  emperor,  to  be  inexorable,  the  king 
would  proceed  another  way."  He  <^ers  to  take 
all  the  blame  of  it  upon  his  own  soul,  if  it  were 
amiss ;  with  many  other  particulars,  in  which  he  is 
so  pressing,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  moved  the 
lord  Herbert,  who  saw  those  letters,  to  think  that 
the  cardinal  did  not  really  intend  the  divorce.     He, 
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it  seems,  saw  another  paper  of  their,  inktructions,  by   book 

which  thej  were  ordered  to  say  to  the  pope»  That 1-. 

the  cardinal  was  not  the  author  of  the  counsel.  But  ^^^^^ 
all  that  was  intended  by  that  was  only  to  excuse 
him  so  £ar,  that  he  mi^t  not  be  tibiought  too  partial^ 
and  an  incompetent  judge :  for  as  he  was  far  from 
disowning  the  justice  of  the  king's  suit,  so  he  would 
not  have  trusted  a  secret  of  that  importance  to  paper, 
which,  when  it  should  be  known  to  the  king,  would 
have  lost  him  his  favour.  But  undoubtedly  it  was 
concerted  between  the  king  and  him  to  remove  an 
exception,  which  otherwise  the  cardinals  of  the  im- 
perial fiiction  would  have  made,  to  his  being  the 
judge  in  that  matter. 

With  those  letters  and  instructions  were  Grardiner  CoUect. 
and  Fox  sent  to  Rome,  where  both  the  CassaUs  and 
Staphileus  were  promoting  the  king's  business  all 
they  could.    And  being  strengthened  with  the  ac- 
cession of  those  other  two,  they  mMe  a  greater  pro- 
gress; so  that  in  April  the  pope  did  in  consistory 
declare  cardinal  Campegio  legate  to  go  to  England,  campegio 
that  he,  with  the  cardinal  of  York,  might  try  theiegat^ 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage :  but  that  cardinal  ^^2^*13. 
made  great  excuses.     He  was  then  legate  at  Rome, 
in  which  he  had  such  advantages,  that  he  had  no 
mnd  to  enter  into  a  business  which  must  for  ever 
engage  either  the  emperor  or  the  king  against  him  : 
he  also  pretended  an  inability  to  travel  so  great  a 
journey,  being  much  subject  to  the  gout.     But  when 
this  was  known  in  England,  the  cardinal  wrote  him  woisey 
a  most  earnest  letter,  to  hasten  over,  and  bring  with  ^ 
him  all  such  things  as.  were  necessary  for  making 
their  sentence  firm  and  irreversible,  so  that  it  might 
never  again  be  questioned. 
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BOOK       But  here  I  shall  add  a  remark/which  though  it  is 

. '- —  of  no  great  importance,  yet  will  be  diverting  to  the 

^^^^'  reader.  The  draught  of  the  letter  is  in  Wolsey's 
secretary's  hand,  amended  in  some  places  by  his  own, 
and  concluded  thus :  /  hope  all  things  shaU  be  done 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  the  desire  of  the  king, 
the  quiet  of  the  kingdom^  and  to  our  honour,  with 
.  a  good  conscience.  But  the  cardinal  dashed  out 
this  last  word,  witii  a  good  conscience;  perhaps 
judging  that  was  a  thing  fit  for  meaner  persons,  but 
that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  two  cardinals  to 
consider  it  much.  He  wrote  also  to  Cassali  high 
compliments  for  his  diligence  in  the  step  that  was 
made ;  but  desired  him,  with  all  possible  means,  to 
get  the  bull  granted  and  trusted  to  his  keeping,  with 
the  deepest  protestations  that  no  use  should  be  made 
of  it,  but  that  the  king  only  should  see  it ;  by  which 
his  mind  would  be  at  ease,  and  he,  being  put  in 
gbod  hopes,  would  employ  his  power  in  the  service 
of  the  pope  and  apostolic  see;  but  the  pope  was  not 
a  man  to  be  cozened  so  easily. 
May  33.  When  the  cardinal  heard  by  the  next  despatch 
what  excuses  and  delays  Campegio  made,  he  wrote 
to  him  again,  and  pressed  his  coming  over  in  haste. 
**  For  his  being  legate  of  Rome,  he  desired  him  to 
^'  name  a  vice-legate.  For  his  want  of  money  and 
*^  horses,  Gardiner  would  furnish  him  as  he  desired, 
^*  and  he  should  find  an  equipage  ready  for  him  in 
^'  France;  and  he  might  certainly  expect  great  re- 
**  wards  from  the  king.  But  if  he  did  not  make 
''  more  haste,  the  king  would  incline  to  believe  an 
*^  advertisement  that  was  sent  him,  of  his  turning 
"  over  to  the  emperor's  party.  Therefore  if  he  either 
*^  valued  the  king's  kindness,  or  were  grateful  for 
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"  the  favours  he  had  received  from  him ;  if  he  va-  book 
^'  lued  the  cardinal's  friendship  or  safety,  or  if  he 


**  would  hinder  the  diminution  of  the  authority  of    ^^^^' 
"  the  Roman  church,  all  excuses  set  aside,  he  must 
'^  make  what  haste  in  his  journey  was  possibly." 
Yet  the  legate  made  no  great  haste ;  fpr  till  October 
following  he  came  not  into  England.     The  bull  that 
was  desired  could  not  be  obtained,  but  another  was 
granted,  which  perhaps  was  of  more  force,  because 
it  had  not  those  extraordinary  clauses  in  it.     There 
is  the  copy  of  a  bull  to  this  purpose  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  which  has  been  printed  more  than  once  by 
some  that  have  taken  it  for  a  copy  of  the  same  bull 
that  was  sent  by  Campegio ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  ra- 
ther a  copy  of  that  bull  which  the  pope  signed  at 
Rome  while  he  was  there  a  prisoner,  and  probably 
afterward  at  Orvieto.he  might  give  it  the  date  that 
it  bears,  1527,  December  17.     But  that  there  was  aTh«  pope 
decretal  bull  sent  by  Campegio,  will'appear  evidently  uI^reVaT 
in  the  sequel  of  this  relation.     About  this  time  I  Antusan- 
meet  with  the  first  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  J]^"JJ*"Her- 
king's  love  to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  two  original  letters  ^ert. 
of  hers  to  the  cardinal ;  from  which  it  appears,  not 
only  that  the  king  had  then  resolved  to  marry  her, 
but  that  the  cardinal  was  privy  to  it.     They  bear  no 
date,  but  the  matter  of  them  shews  they  were  written 
after  the  end  of  May,  when  the  sweating-^ckness 
began,  and  about  the  time  that  the  legate  was  ex- 
pected;    They  give  such  a  light  to  the  history,  that 
I  shall  not  cast  them  over  to  the  Collection  at  the 
end,  but  set  them  down  here.    • 

My  lord^  in  my  most  humblest  wise  that  my 
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BOOK  heart  can  tkimk,  I  desire  you  ta  pardon  me  that  1 
.am  M  hold  to  trouble  you  with  my  simple  and  rude 


1^28,  ^foriting^  esteeming  it  to  proceed  from  her  that  is 
ofAone  "  much  dcsirous  to  know  that  your  grace  does  weU, 
wiSLy*  ^  as  I  perceive  by  this  bearer  that  you  do.  The 
which  I  pray  God  long  to  continusy  as  I  am  mast 
bound  to  pray;  for  I  do  hnow  the  great  pains  and 
troubles  that  you  have  taken  far  me  both  day  and 
night f  is  never  like  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part, 
but  alonely  in  loving  you  neut  unto  the  hh^s 
grace,  above  all  creatures  living.  And  I  do  not 
doubt  but  the  daily  proo^  <fmy  deeds  shall  mam* 
festly  declare  and  e/jffirm  my  writing  to  be  true; 
and  I  do  trust  you  do  thinh  the  same.  My  lord, 
I  do  €tssure  you  I  do  long  to  hear  from  you-news 
qfthe  legate:  for  I  do  hope  and  the^  come  from 
you  they  shaU  be  very  good;  and  I  am  sure  you 
desire  it  as  much  as  /,  and  more  and  it  were  pos^ 
sible,  as  I  know  if  is  not:  and  thus  remaink^  in 
a  steadfast  hope,  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter  writ- 
ten  with  the  hand  qfher  that  is  most  bound  to  be. 

ApoBttcript  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  cease  Oil  she 
king's  to  had  caused  me  likewise  to  set  to  my  hand ;  desiring 
^'^'  you,  though  it  be  short,  to  take  it  in  good  partk  I 
ensure  you  there  is  neither  of  us  but  that  greatiy 
desireth  to  see  you,  and  much  more  joyous  to  hear 
that  you  have  scaped  this  plague  so  weU,  trusting 
^f^ry  thereof  to  be  passed,  speeiidly  with  them 
that  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I  trust  you  do.  The  not 
hearing  of  the  legatees  arrival  in  France,  eauseth 
us  somewhat  to  muse ;  notwithstanding  we  trust  by 
your  diligence  and  vigilancy  {with  the  assistance 
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ofAhmghi^  Gad)  shoray  to  he  eased  out  of  ihat  book 
tromble.    No  more  to  you  at  this  time ;  but  that  /. 
pray  Godsend  you  as  good  health  and  prosperity 
as  the  writer  would. 

By  your  loving  sovereign  and  friend,  Henry  JT. 
Your  humble  servant,  Anne  Boleyn. 

My  lord^  in  my  most  humble  wise  that  my  poor 
heart  can  thinhy  I  do  thank  your  grace  for  your 
kind  letter y  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly  present^ 
Ae  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deserve  without 
your  help;  of  the  which  I  have  hitherto  had  so 
great  plenlyy  thai  all  the  days  of  my  Ufe  lam  most 
hound  ff  all  creatures^  next  the  kh^s  grace^  to 
love  and  serve  your  grace :  qf  the  which  I  beseech 
you  never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  varyjrom  this 
thought  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  body.  And 
as  touching  your  graces  trouble  with  the  sweaty  I 
thanh  our  Lord^  that  them  that  I  desired  and 
prayed  Jbr  are  scaped,  and  that  is  the  king  and 
you :  not  doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved  you 
both  Jbr  great  causes  known  alonely  qf  his  high 
wisdom.  And  as  for  the  coming  of  the  legate,  I 
desire  that  much ;  and  if  it  be  God^s  pleasure,  I 
pray  him  to  send  this  matter  shortly  to  a  good  end, 
and  then  I  trust,  my  lord,  to  recompense  part  qf 
your  great  pains :  in  the  which  I  must  require  you 
in  the  mean  time  to  accept  my  good^will  in  the 
stead  qf  the  power,  the  which  must  proceed  partly 
from  you,  as  our  Lord  knoweth;  to  wham  I  be- 
seech  to  send  you  long  Ufe,  with  continuance  in  ho^ 
nour.  Written  with  the  hand  of  her  ^uU  is  most 
bound  to  be 
Your  humble  and  obedient  servant,  Anfie  Boleyn. 
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BOOK       The^  cardinal^  hearing  that  Camp^ua  had  the 
■  decretal  bull  committed  to  his  trust,  to  be  shewed 


^^^^    only  to  the  king  and  himself,  wrote  to  the  ambassa- 
Namb.  14.  dor  that  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  also  shewed 
to  some  of  the  king's  council ;  not  to  make  any  use 
of  it,  but  that  thereby  they  might  understand  how 
to  manage  the  process  better  by  it.     This  he  b^ged 
might  be  trusted  to  his  care  and  fidelity;  and  he 
undertook  to  manage  it  so,  that  no  kind  of  danger 
could  arise  out  of  it. 
The  our-        At  this  time  the  cardinal,  having  finished  his 
leges  fi^h-  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  and  finding  they 
^'  were  very  acceptable  both  to  the  king  and  to  the 

dei^,  resolved  to  go  on  and  suppress  more  monas- 
teries, and  erect  new  bishoprics,  turning  some  abbeys 
octob.  30.  to.  cathedrals.     This  was  proposed  in  the  consistory, 
and  granted,  as  appears  by  a  despatch  of  Cassali's. 
He  also  spoke  to  the  pope  about  a  general  visitation 
of  all  monasteries :  and  on  the  fourth  of  November 
the  bull  for  suppressing  some  was  expected ;  a  copy 
whereof  is  yet  extant,  but  written  in  such  a  hand, 
that  I  could  not  read  three  words  together  in  any 
place  of  it:   and  though  I  tried  others  that  were 
good  at  reading  all  hands,  yet  they  could  not  do  it. 
But  I  find  by  the  despatch,  that  the  pope  did  it  with 
some  aversion ;  and  when  Gardiner  told  him  plainly. 
More  mo.   //  wos  uece^sarjf,  and  it  must  be  done,  he  paused  a 
w?re  luTbe  little,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  give  any  further  of- 
suppressed,  ggu^e  to  rcligious  orders :  but  since  he  found  it  so 
uneasy  to  gratify  the  king  in  so  great  a  point  as  the 
matter  of  his  divorce,  he  judged  it  the  more  neces^ 
sary  to  mollify  him  by  a  compliance  in  all  other 
•  things.     So  there  was  a  power  given  to  the  two  le- 
gates to  examine  the  state  of  the  monasteries,  and 
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to  soppress  sudi  as  they  thought  figt,  ftnd  convert  book 

them  into  faoshoprics  and  cathedrals.  '—^ 

While  ^  matters  went  thus  between  Rome  and_*^^^' 
England,  the  queen  was  as  active  as  she  could  be  toperorop. 
engage  her  two  nephews,  the  empenn:  and  his  bro-k^atuk 
ther,  to  appear  for  her.  She  complained  to  them 
much  oi  the  king,  but  more  of  the  cardinal :  she 
also  gave  them  notice  of  all  the  exceptions  that  were 
made  to  the  bull,  and  desired  both  their  advice  and 
assistance-  They,  having  a  mind  to  perplex  the 
king^s  affairs,  advised  her  by  no  means  to  yield,  nor 
to  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  religious  life ;  and  gave 
her  assurance,  that,  by  their  interest  at  Rome,  they 
would  support  her^  and  maintain  her  daughter's 
title,  if  it  went  to  extremities.  And  as  they  em<* 
ployed  all  their  agents  at  Rome  to  serve  her  con- 
cerns, so  they  consulted  with  the  canonists  about 
the  force  of  the  exceptions  to  the  bull.  The  issue 
of  which  was,  that  a  breve  was  found  out,  or  forged, 
that  supplied  some  of  the  most  material  defects  in 
the  bulL  For  whereas  in  the  bull,  the  preamble 
bore,  that  the  king  and  queen  had  desired  the  pope's 
dispensation  to  marry,  that  the  peace  might  continue 
between  the  two  crowns,  without  any  other  cause 
given:  in  the  preamble  of  this  breve,  mention  isAbmre 
inade  of  their  desire  to  marry,  '*  because  otherwise  i^spJ^n, 
**it  was  not  likely  that  the  peace  would  be  con- J5|JJJ[J^\^ 
^  tinned  between  the  two  crowns :  and  for  that  and 
^^  divers  other  reasons  they  asked  the  dispensation." 
Which  in  the  body  of  the  breve  is  granted,  bearing 
date  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1503.  Upon 
this  they  pretended  that  the  dispensation  was  granted 
upon  good  reasons ;  since  by  this  petition  it  appear- 
ed, that  there  were  fears  of  a  breach  between  the 
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BOOK  crowns;  and  that  there  were  also  other  reasons 
made  use  of,  though  they  were  not  named.     But 


1528.  there  was  one  fiatal  thing  in  it.  In  the  bull  it. is  only 
said,  That  the  queen's  petition  bore.  That  perhaps 
she  had  consummated  her  marriage  with  prince 
Arthur  by  the  camalis  copula.  But  in  this,  perhaps 
is  left  out,  and  it  is  plainly  said.  That  they  had  con- 
summated  their  marriage.  This  the  king's  council, 
who  suspected  that  the  breve  was  foiled,  made  great 
use  of  when  the  question  was  argued,  whether  prince 
Arthur  knew  her  or  not?  Thou^  at  this  time 
it  was  said,  the  Spaniards  did  put  it  in  on  deagn^ 
knowing  it  was  like  to  be  proved  that  the  former 
marriage  was  consummated:  which  they  intended 
to  throw  out  of  the .  debate,  since  by  this  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  pope  did  certainly  know  that,  and 
yet  granted  the  breve ;  and  that  therefore  there  was 
to  be  no  more  inquiry  to  be  made  into  that,  which 
was  already  confessed :  so  that  all  that  was  now  to 
be  debated  was  the  pope's  power  of  granting  such  a 
dispensation,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  favourable  decision  at  Rome. 
presump-  But  there  appeared  great  grounds  to  reject  this 
^ontofiu  ijj^yg  gg  a  forged  writing.  It  was  neither  in  the 
forged.  records  of  England  nor  Spain,  but  said  to  be  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  D.  de  Puebla,  that  had  been 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  at  the  time  of 
concluding  the  match.  So  that  if  he  only  had  it,  it 
must  have  been  cassated,  otherwise  the  parties  con- 
cerned would  have  got  it  into  their  hands ;  or  else 
it  was  forged  since.  Many  of  the  names  were  writ- 
ten false,  which  was  a  presumption  that  it  was  lately 
made  by  some  Spaniards,  who  knew  not  how  to 
write  the  names  true.    For  Sigismund,  who  was  se- 
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creCaiy  when  it  was  pretended  to  have  been  signed,  book 
was  an  exact  man,  and  no  such  errors  were  found      "* 
in  breves  at  that  time.     But  that  which  shewed  it    1^28. 
a  manifest  forgery  was,  that  it  bore  date  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  anno  1503,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  bull  was  granted.     It  was  not  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  in  the  same  day  a  bull  and  a  breve 
should  have  been  expedited  in  the  same  business, 
with  such  material  differences  in  them.     And  the 
style  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  this  singularity  in 
it,  that  in  all  their  breves  they  reckon  the  beginning 
ofthe  year  from  Christmas-day;  which  being  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord,  they  count  the  year  to  begin  then. 
But  in  their  bulls  they  reckon  the  year  to  begin  at 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation.  So  that  a  breve  dated 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December  150S»  was,  in  the 
vulgar  account,  in  the  year  150S,  therefore  it  must 
be  false ;  for  neither  was  Julius  IL  who  granted  it, 
then  pope,  nor  was  the  treaty  oT  the  marriage  so  far 
advanced  at  that  time,  as  to  admit  of  a  breve  so  soon. 
But  allowing  the  breve  to  be  true,  they  had  many 
of  the  same  exceptions  to  it  that  they  had  to  the 
buU,  since  it  bore,  that  the  king  desired  the  marriage 
to  avoid  a  breach  between  the  crowns ;  which  was 
false.    It  likewise  bore,  that  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated  between  the  queen  and  prince  Arthur, 
which  the  queen  denied  was  ever  done;  so  that  the 
suggestion  in  her  n^me  being,  as  she  said,  false>  it 
could  have  no  force,  ^hough  it  were  granted  to  be  a 
true  breve:  and  they  said  it  was  plain  the  impe- 
rialists were  coifY]nce4  the  bull  was  of  no  force,  since 
they  betook  themselves  to  such  arts  to  fortify  their 
cause. 
When  cardinal  Campegio  came  to  England,  he 
i2 
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BOOK  was  received  with  the  public  solemnities  ordinary  m 
.  such  a  case ;  and^  in  his  speech  at  his  first  audience. 


1528.   ]|g  called  the  king  The  deliverer  qf  the  pape^  and 
comes  into  of  the  City  of  Bome,  with  the  highest  compliments 
^     '    that  the  occasion  did  require.     But  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  conference  with  the  king  and 
the  cardinal,  he  used  many  arguments  to  dissuade  the 
king  from  prosecuting  the  matter  any  further.   This 
the  king  took  very  ill,  as  if  his  errand  had  been 
rather  to  confirm  than  annul  his   marriage;  and 
complained  that  the  pope  had  broken  his  word  to 
Andshewi  Mn,.     But  the  legate  studied  to  qualify  him,  and 
the  bull;    showcd  the  dccretal  bull,  by  which  he  might  see, 
that,  though  the  pope  wished  rather  that  the  busi^ 
ness  might  come  to  a  more  friendly  conclusion,  yet 
if  the  king  Could  not  be  brought  to  that,  he  was  em- 
powered to  grant  him  all  that  he  desired.     But  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  part  with  the  decretal  bull 
out  of  his  hands,  or  to  leave  it  for  a  minute,  either 
Bat  refutes  with  the  kiu^  or  the  cardinal,  saying,  that  it  was 

to  let  it  be     -  -     ,         °    ,  .  \  , 

teen  to  the  demanded  on  these  terms,  that  no  other  person 
conncu.     gi|Q||]^  g^  {^ .  ^^^  ^f^^^  Gardiner  and  the  ambassador 

had  only  moved  to  have  it  expedited,  and  sent  by 
the  legate,  to  let  the  king  see  how  well  the  pope 
was  affected  to  him.  With  all  this  the  king  was 
much  dissatisfied ;  but,  to  encourage  him  again,  the 
legate  told  him,  he  was  to  speak  to  the  queen  in  the 
pope's  name,  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  a  religious 
Hfe,  and  to  make  the  vows.  But  when  he  proposed 
that  to  her,  she  answered  him  modestly,  that  she 
could  not  dispose  of  herself  but  by  the  advice  of  her 
nephews. 
woiseys         Qf  all  this  the  cardinal  of  York  advertised  the 

cndeATOur 

At  Rome     Cassahs,  and  ordered  them  to  use  all  possible  en- 
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deavours  thM  the  bull  m^ht  be  shewn  to  some  of  book 
the  king's  council*.    Upon  that  (sir  Gregory  being. 


then  out  of  Rome)  the  proto-notary  went  to  the  pope,  j^^J^f  ^' 
and  complained  that  Campegio  had  dissuaded  the>n>ifhtbe 
divorce.  The  pope  justified  him  in  it,  and  said,  He*coiiect. 
did  as  he  had  ordered  him.  He  next  complained  c^itect/  ' 
that  the  l^ate  would  not  proceed  to  execute  the^""*^'^' 
legantine  commission.  The  pope  denied  that  he 
had  any  order  from  him  to  delay  his  proceedings, 
but  that  by  virtue  of  his  commission  they  might  go 
on  and  pass  sentence.  Then  the  proto-notary  pressed 
him  for  leave  to  shew  the  bull  to  some  of  the  king's 
council,  complaining  of  Campegio's  stiffness  in  re- 
&8ing  it,  and  that  he  would  not  trust  it  to  the  car- 
dinal of  York,  who  was  his  equal  in  the  commission. 
To  this  the  pope  answered  in  passion,  That  he 
could  shew  the  cardinal's  letter,  in  which  he  assures 
him  that  the  bull  should  only  be  shewed  to  the  king 
and  himself;  and  that  if  it  were  not  granted,  he 
was  ruined;  therefore  to  preserve  him  he  had  sent 
it,  but  had  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  when  it  was  once 
shewed  He  wished  be  had  never  sent  it,  saying, 
he  would  gladly  lose  a  finger  to  recover  it  again, 
4nd  expressed  great  grief  for  granting  it ;  and  said. 
They  had  got  him  to  send  it,  and  now  would  have 
i^  shewed,  to  which  he  would  never  consent,  for 
then  he  was  undone  for  eva*.  Upon  this,  the  proto- 
notary  laid  before  him  the  danger  of  losing  the  king, 
and  the  kingdom  of  England,  of  ruining  the  cardinal 
of  York,  and  of  the  undoing  of  their  family,  whose 
hopes  depended  on  the  cardinal;  and  that  by  these 
means  heresy  would  prevail  in  England,  which,  if  it 
once  had  got  footing  there,  would  not  be  so  easily 
rooted  out ;  that  all  persons  judged  the  king's  cause 

18 
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BOOK  right,  but  though  it  were  not  so,  some  things  that 
'  were- not  good  must  be  borne  with  to  avoid  greater 
1528.  evils.  And  at  last  he  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in 
most  passionate  expressions  begged  him  to  be  more 
compliant  to  the  king^s  desires,  and  at  least  not  to 
deny  that  small  favour  of  shewing  the  decretal  to 
some  few  counsellors,  upon  the  assurance  of  absolute 
BotaijiD  secrecy.  But  the  pope  interrupted  him,  and  with 
great  signs  of  an  unusual  grief  told  him.  These  sad 
effects  could  not  be  charged  on  him ;  he  had  kept 
his  word,  and  done  what  he  had  promised,  but  upon 
no  consideration  would  he  do  any  thing  that  might 
wound  his  conscience,  or  blemish  his  integrity: 
therefore,  let  them  proceed  as  they  would  in  Eng* 
land,  he  should  be  free  of  all  blame,  but  should  con* 
firm  their  sentence.  And  he  protested  he  had  given 
Campegio  no  commands  to  make  any  delays,  but 
only  to  give  him  notice  of  their  proceedings.  If  the 
king,  who  had  maintained  the  apostolic  see,  had 
written  for  the  faith,  and  was  the  defender  of  it, 
would  overturn  it,  it  would  end  in  his  own  disgrace. 
But  at  last  the  secret  came  out :  for  the  pope  con* 
fessed  there  was  a  league  in  treaty  between  the 
emperor  and  himself;  but  denied  that  he  had  bound 
himself  up  by  it,  as  to  the  king's  business. 

The  pope  consulted  with  the  cardinals  Sanctorum 
Quatuor  and  Simonetta,  (not  mentioning  the  decre* 
tal  to  them,  which  he  had  granted  without  commu- 
nicating it  to  any  body,  or  entering  it  in  any  regis** 
ter,)  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  process 
should  be  carried  on  in  England,  without  demand-i 
ing  any  thing  further  from  Rome.  But  the  impe-- 
rial  cardinals  spake  against  it,  and  were  moving^ 
presently  for  an  inhibition,  and  an  avocation  of  the 
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cause,  to  be  tried  at  the  court  of  Rome.     The  pope  book 
also  took  notice,  that  the  intercession  of  England  ,   "'    , 
and  France  had  not  prevailed  with  the  Venetians  to    ^^^^* 
resbxre  Cervia  and  Ravenna,  which  they  had  taken 
from  him ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  that  repub- 
lic durst  do  so,  if  these  kings  were  in  earnest.     It 
had  been  promised,  that  they  should  be  restored  as 
soon  as  his  legate  was^  sent  to  England ;  but  it  was 
not  yet  done.     The  proto-notary  told  him,  it  should 
most  certainly  be  done.     Thus  ended  that  conver- 
sation.   But  the  more  earnest  the  cardinal  was  to 
have  the  bull  seen  by  some  of  the  privy-council,  the 
pope  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  resolutions 
never  to  consent  to  it :  for  he  could  not  imagine  the 
desire  of  seeing  it  was  a  bare  curiosity,  or  only  to 
direct  the  king^s  counsellors,  since  the  king  and  the 
cardinal   could  inform  them  of   all  the  material 
clauses  that  were  in  it.     Therefore  he  judged  the 
desire  of  seeing  it  was  only  that  they  might  have  so 
many  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  was  once  granted, 
whereby  they  had  the  pope  in  their  power ;  and  this 
he  judged  too  dangerous  for  him  to  submit  to. 

But  the  pope,  finding  the  king  and  the  cardinal  The  pope 
so  ill  sati^ied  with  him,  resolved  to  send  Francisco  puia  to 
Campana,  one  of  his  bedchamber,  to  England,  tOcofi!!^* 
remove  all  mistakes,  and  to  feed  the  king  with  fcesh^""'''*  '^' 
hopes.     In  England,  Campegio  found  still  means, 
hy  new  delays,  to  put  off  the  business,  and  amused 
the  king  with  new  and  subtle  motions  for  ending 
the  matter  more  dexterously.    Upon  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  sir  Francis  Brian,  and  Peter  New  am. 
Vannes,  the  king's  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  teat  to 
were  sent  to  Rome.     They  had  it  in  commission  to^*"^' 
search  all  the  records  there  for  the  breve  that  was 

i4 
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BOOK  now  so  much  talked  of  in  Spain.     They  were  ta 

^^'      propose  several  overtures ;  "  Whether,  if  the  queen 

1528.    «  vowed  religion,  the  pope  would  not  dispense  with 

With  other  &        »  r  J^  ^  r^ 

overtures.  **  the  king's  second  marriage  ?  Or,  if  the  queen 
^  would  not  vow  religion  unless  the  king  also  did 
^*  it,  whether  in  that  case  would  the  pope  dispense 
"  with  his  vow  ?  Or  whether,  if  the  queen  would 
"  hear  of  no  such  proposition,  would  not  the  pope 
dispense  with-  the  king's  haviug  two  wives,  for 
which  there  were  divers  precedents  vouched  from 
•*  the  Old  Testament  ?•*  They  were  to  represent  to 
the  pope,  that  the  king  had  laid  out  much  of  his. 
best  treasure  in  his  service,  and  therefore  he  ex- 
pected the  highest  favours  out  of  the  deepest  trea- 
Collect,  sure  of  the  church.  And  Peter  Vannes  was  com- 
Numb.  19.  manded  to  tell  the  pope,  as  of  himself,  that  if  he 
did,  for  partial  respects  and  fears,  refuse  the  king^s 
desires,  he  perceived  it  would  not  only  alienate  the 
king  from  him,  but  that  many  other  princes,  his 
confederates,  with  their  realms,  would  withdraw- 
their  devotion  and  obedience  from  the  apostdic  see. 
A  guard  of  By  a  despatch  that  followed  them,  the  cardinal 
^^^dt^  tried  a  new  project,  which  was  an  offer  of  SOOO  men 
the  pope.  £j^^  ^  guard  to  the  pope,  to  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  king  and  his  confederates.  And  also 
proposed  an  interview  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the 
French  king,  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  princes, 
to  be  either  at  Nice,  Avignon,  or  in  Savoy ;  and 
that  himself  would  come  thither  from  the  king  of 
England.  But  the  pope  resolved  steadfastly  to  keep 
his  ground,  and  not  to  engage  himself  too  much  to 
any  prince ;  therefore  the  motion  of  a  guard  did  not 
at  all  work  upon  him.  To  have  guards  about  him 
upon  another  prince's  pay,  was  to  be  their  prisoner^ 
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and  be  was  so  weary  of  his  late  imprisonment^  that  book 
he  would  not  put  himself  in  hazard  of  it  a  second. 


time.    Besides,  such  a  guard  would  give  the  em-    ^^^^* 
perar  just  cause  of  jealousy,  and  yet  not  secure  him 
against  his  power.     He  had  been  also  so  unsuccess^ 
fbl  in  his  contests  with  the  emperor,  that  he  had  no 
mind  to  give  him  any  new  provocation ;  and  though 
the  kings  of  England  and  France  gave  him  good 
words,  yet  they  did  nothing;  nor  did  the  king 
make  war  upon  the  einp^or;  so  that  his  armies 
lying  in  Italy,  he  was  still  under  his  power.    There^The  pope 
finre  the  pope  resolved  to  unite  himself  firmly  to  thel^^te  him. ' 
emperor;  and  all  the  use  he  made  of  the  king^s^^^^^^ 
earnestness  in  his  div(»t:e,  was  only  to  bring  the  em- 
peror to  better  terms.     The  Lutherans  in  Germany 
were  Uke  to  make  great  use  of  any  decision  he 
might  make  against  any  of  his  predecessor's  bulls. 
The  cardinal  cdector  <^  Mentz  had  written  to  him 
to  consider  well  what  he  clid   in   the   king^s   di- 
varce;  for  if  it  went  on,  nothing  had  ever  fallen 
out  since  the  beginning  of  Luther*s  sect,  that  would 
so  much  strengthen  it  as  that  sentence.     He  was 
also  threatened  on  the  other  side  fraai  Rome,  that 
the  emperor  would  have  a  general  council  called^ 
and  whatsoever  he  did  in  this  process  should  be  ex- 
amined there,  and  he  proceeded  against  accordingly. 
Nor  did  they  forffet  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  birth.  Being 
that  he  was  a  bastard,  and  so  by  the  canon  mcapalde  with  the 
of  that  dignity,  and  that  thereupon  they  would  de-thrfrnp^f 
pose  him.     He,  having  all  these  things  in  his  pros-'^'^- 
pect,  and  being  naturally  of  a  fearful  temper,  which 
was  at  this  time  more  prevalent  in  him  by  reason  of 
his  late  captivity,  resolved  not  to  run  these  hazards, 
which  seemed  unavoidaUe,  if  he  proceeded  further 
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BOOK  in  the  kiog^s  business.    But  his  constant  maxiia 
.being  to  promise  and  swear  deepest  when  he  in- 


1528.  tended  leasts  he  sent  Campana  to  England,  with  a 
letter  of  credence  to  the  cardinal^  the  effects  of  which 
message  will  appear  afterwards.  And  thus  ended 
this  year,  in  which  it  was  believed,  that  if  the  kin^ 
had  employed  that  money,  which  was  spent  in  a 
fruitless  negociation  at  Rome,  on  a  war  in  Flanders^ 
it  had  so  distracted  the  emperor's  forces,  and  en- 
couraged the  pope,  that  he  had  sooner  granted  that, 
which  in  a  more  fruitless  way  was  sought  of  him. 
■539*  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Cassali  wrote 

to  the  cardinal,  that  the  pope  was  much  inclined  to 
unite  himself  with  the  emperor,  and  proposed  to  go 
in  person  to  Spain,  to  solicit  a  general  peace ;  but 
intended  to  go  privately,  and  desired  the  cardinal 
would  go  with  him  thither,  as  his  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, and  that  they  two  should  go  as  legates.    But 
Cassali,  by  Salviati's  means,  who  was  in  great  fovour 
with  the  pope,  understood  that  the  pope  was  never 
in  greater  fear  of  the  emperor  than  at  that  time ; 
for  his  ambassador  had  threatened  the  pope  severely^ 
if  he  would  not  recall  the  commission  that  he  had 
sent  to  England ;  so  that  the  pope  spoke  oft  to  Sal- 
Repcnuhis  viati  of  the  great  repentance  that  he  had  inwardly 
STdbrntai.*^  his  heart  far  granting  the  decretal:  and  said. 
He  was  undone  for  every  if  it  came  to  the  empe^ 
ror's  knowledge.   He  also  resolved,  that,  though  the 
legates  gave  sentence  in  England,  it  should  never 
take  effect,  for  he  would  not  confirm  it :  of  which 
Gregory  Cassali  gave  advertisement  by  an  express 
King's  leti  messenger,  who,  as  he  passed  through  Paris,  met 
cMdLi,^   secretary  Knight  and  doctor  Bennet,  whom  the  king 
^^^      had  despatched  to  Rome  to  assist  his  other  ambassa- 
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dors  there,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  his  mes-  book 
sage ;  and  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  king^s  friends . 


at  Rome,  That  he  and  his  confederates  should  fol*  ^^^^* 
low  the  war  more  vigorously,  and  press  the  emperor 
harder,  without  which  all  their  applications  to  the 
pope  would  signify  nothing.  *  Of  this  they  gave  the 
cardinal  an  account,  and  went  on  but  faintly  in  their 
journey,  judging  that  upon  these  advertisements  they 
would  be  recalled,  and  other  counsels  taken. 

At  the  same  time  the  pope  was  with  his  usual  arts  Jan.  9. 
cajoling  the  king's  agents  in  Italy:  for  when  sir 
Francis  Brian  and  Peter  Vannes  came  to  Bononia, 
the  proto-notary  Cassali  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  business  was  not  already  ended  in  England: 
since,  he  said,  he  knew  there  were  sufficient  powers 
sent  about  it,  and  that  the;  pope  assured  him  he 
would  confirm  their  sentence ;  but  that  he  made  a 
great  difference  between  the  confirming  their  judg- 
ment, by  which  he  had  the  legates  between  him  and 
the  envy  or  odium  of  it,  and  the  granting  a  bull,  by 
which  the  judgment  should  arise  immediately  from 
himself.  This  his  best  friends  dissuaded ;  and  he 
seemed  apprehensive,  that  in  case  he  should  do  it,  a 
council  would  be  called,  and  he  should  be  deposed 
for  it.  And  any  such  detraction  in  the  papacy,  con- 
sidering the  footing  which  heresy  had  already  gotten, 
would  ruin  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  church : 
so  dexterously  did  the  pope  govern  himself  between 
such  contrary  tides.  But  all  this  dissimulation  was 
short  of  what  he  acted  by  Campana  in  England, 
whose  true  errand  thither  was  to  order  Campegio  to 
destroy  the  bull ;  but  he  did  so  persuade  the  king 
and  the  cardinal  of  the  pope's  sincerity,  that,  by  a 
despatch  to  sir  Francis  Brian^  and  Peter  Vannes,  jan.  15. 
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BOOK  and  sir  Gregory  Cassali,  he  chid  the  two  former  for 
.  not  making  more  haste  to  Rome ;  for  he  believed  it 


1529.  jx^igYii  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  king^s 
affairs,  if  they  had  got  thither  before  the  general  of 
the  observants,  (then  cardinal  AngeL)  He  ordered 
them  to  settle  the  business  of  the  guard  about  the 
pope  presently,  and  tells  them,  that  the  secretary 
was  recalled,  and  Dr.  Stephens  again  sent  to  Rome : 
and  in  a  letter  to  secretary  Knight,  who  went  no 
But  feeds  fiirthcr  than  Lyons,  he  writ  to  him,  *^  That  Campana 
tlithw|h  **  had  assured  the  king  and  him,  in  the  pope's  name, 
promiseB.  u  ^^^  j|jg  p^p^  ^^  ready  to  do,  not  only  all  that  of 
**  law,  equity,  or  justice  could  be  desired  of  him,  but 
**  whatever  of  the  Jul?iess  of  his  power  he  could  do 
'^  or  devise,  for  giving  the  king  content :  and  that, 
**  although  there  were  .three  things  which  the  pope 
**  had  great  reason  to  take  care  of;  the  calling  a 
^*  general  council,  the  emperor's  descent  into  Italy, 
^*  and  the  restitution  of  his  towns,  which  were  of- 
**  fered  to  be  put  in  his  hands  by  the  emperor's 
**  means ;  yet  neither  these,  nor  any  other  considera* 
*^  tion,  should  divert  him  from  doing  all  that  lay 
**  within  his  authority  or  power  for  the  king :  and 
*^  that  he  had  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  king's  merits, 
'^  and  the  obligations  that  he  had  laid  on  him,  that 
**  if  bis  resignation  of  the  popedom  might  do  him 
*•  any  service,  he  would  readily  consent  to  it :  and 
"  therefore  in  the  pope's  name  he  encouraged  the  le- 
**  gates  to  proceed  and  end  the  business." 

Upon  these  assurances  the  cardinal  ordered  the 
secretary  to  haste  forward  to  Rome,  and  to  thank 
the  pope  for  that  kind  message,  to  settle  the  guard 
about  him,  and  to  tell  him,  that  for  a  council,  none 
could  be  caUed  but  by  himself,  with  the  consent  of 
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the  kings  of  England  and  France.    And  for  any  book 
pretended  council  or  meeting  of  bishops,  which  the- 


emperor  by  the  cardinals  of  his  party  might  call,  he  '^^^' 
needed  not  fear  that :  for  his  towns,  they  should  be 
most  certainly  restored.  Nor  was  the  emperor's  of- 
fering to  put  them  in  his  hand  to  be  much  regarded ; 
for  though  he  restored  them,  if  the  pope  had  not  a 
better  guarantee  for  them,  it  would  be  easy  for  him 
to  take  them  from  him  when  he  pleased.  He  was 
also  to  propose  a  firmer  league  between  the  pope, 
England,  and  France ;  in  order  to  which,  he  was  to 
move  the  pope  most  earnestly  to  go  to  Nice :  and  if 
the  pope  proposed  the  king's  taking  a  second  wife^ 
with  a  legitimation  of  the  issue  which  she  might 
hare,  so  the  queen  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  a 
state  of  religion,  to  which  the  pope  inclined  most,  he 
was  not  to  accept  of  that ;  both  because  the  thing 
would  take  up  much  time,  and  they  found  the  queen 
reserved  to  do  nothing  but  as  she  was  advised  by  her 
nephews.  Yet  if  the  pope  offered  a  decretal  about 
it,  he  might  take  it,  to  be  made  use  of  as  the  occa-- 
sion  might  require.  But  by  a  postscript  he  is  re* 
called,  and  it  is  signified  to  him,  that  Gardiner  was 
salt  to.  Rome  to  negodate  these  affairs,  who  had  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  legate ;  and  his  being 
so  successful  in  his  former  message  made  them  think 
him  the  fittest  minister  they  could  employ  in  that 
court ;  and  to  send  him  with  the  greater  advantage, 
he  was  made  a  privy  counseUor. 

But  an  unlooked-for  accident  put  a  stop  to  all  The  pope 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  on  Epiphany-"^  '^' 
day  the  pope  was  taken  extreme  ill  at  mass,  and  a 
great  sickness  followed,  of  which  it  was  generally 
believed  he  could  not  recover ;  and  though  his  dis-* 
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BOOR  temper  did  soon  abate  so  much,  that  it  was  thought 

'. —  to  be  over,  jet  it  returned  again  upon  him,  insomuch 

^^^^'  that  the  physicians  did  suspect  he  was  poisoned. 
Then  followed  all  the  secret  caballings  and  intrigues, 
which  are  ordinary  in  that  court  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. The  Colonnas  and  the  other  imperialists 
were  very  busy,  but  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  opposed 
them ;  and  Famese,  who  was  then  at  his  house  in 
the  country,  came  to  Rome  and  joined  with  Man- 
tua ;  and  these  of  that  faction  resolved,  that,  if  the 
Spanish  army  marched  from  Naples  toward  them, 
they  would  dispense  with  that  bull  which  provides 
that  the  succeeding  pope  should  be  chosen  in  the 
same  place  where  the  former  died,  and  would  retire 
Jan.  37.  to  some  safe  place.  Some  of  the  cardinals  spoke 
highly  in  favour  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  (if  the 
ambassadors  did  not  flatter  and  lie  grossly  in  their 
letters,  from  which  I  draw  these  informations)  they 
reverenced  as  a  deity.  And  the  cardinal  of  Man- 
,  tua,  it  seems,  proposing  him  as  a  pattern,  would 
needs  have  a  particular  account  of  his  whole  course 
of  life,  and  expressed  great  esteem  for  him.  When 
Gardiner  was  come  as  far  as  Lyons,  he  wrote  the 
cardinal  word,  that  there  went  a  prophecy  that  an 
angel  should  be  the  next  pope,  but  should  die  soon 
after.  He  also  gave  advice,  that,  if  the  pope  died, 
the  commission  for  the  legates  must  needs  expire 
with  him,  unless  they  made  some  step  in  their  busi- 
ness, by  a  citation  of  parties,  which  would  keep  it 
alive ;  but  whether  this  was  done  or  not  I  cannot 
Cardinal  find.  The  cardinal's  ambition  was  now  fermenting 
intriga«8  strougly,  and  he  resolved  to  lay  his  project  for  the 
X<^7,  popedom  better  than  he  had  done  before.  His  letter 
Feb.  6.      about  it  to  Gardiner,  and  the  king's  instructions  to 
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hJ8  ambassadors,  are  printed  by  Fox,  and  the  origin-  book 
als  fipom  which  they  are  taken  are  yet  extant.     He      "' 
wrote  also  another  letter  to  the  ambassadors,  which    ^^^^^ 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection.    But,  because  coiieet. 
the  instructions  shew  what  were  the  methods  in^**"*^-*®* 
choosing  popes  in  these  days,  by  which  it  may  be 
easily  gathered  how  such  an  election  must  needs  re- 
commend a  man  to  infallibility,  supremacy,  and  all 
the  other  appendages  of  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  I 
shall  give  a  short  summary  of  them. 

*^  By  his  letter  to  his  confidant  Gardiner,  he  com- 
^'  mits  the  thing  chiefly  to  his  care,  and  orders  him 
**  to  employ  all  his  parts  to  bring  it  to  the  desired 
*^  issue,  sparing  neither  presents  nor  promises ;  and 
*^  that  as  he  saw  men's  inclinations  or  affections  led 
''  them,  whether  to  public  or  private  concerns,  so  he 
'*  should  govern  himself  towards  them  accordingly. 
*'  The  instructions  bear,  that  the  king  thought  the^i,^,^.^., 
"  cardinal  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  to  the  pa-j^^^^®"* 

pacy;  (they  being  advertised  that  the  pope  was  «ie<^tion. 
^  dead ;)  that  the  French  king  did  also  of  his  Own 
"  motion  offer  his  assistance  to  him  in  it,  and  that, 
^<  both  for  public  and  private  ends,  the  cardinal  was 
^Uhe  fittest.  Therefore  the  ambassadors  are  re- 
^*  quired  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  vigour  to 
''  promote  his  election.  A  schedule  of  the  cardinals' 
'^  names  is  sent  them,  with  marks  to  every  one,  whe- 
*^  ther  he  was  like  to  be  present  or  absent ;  favour- 
*^  able,  indifferent,  or  opposite  to  them.  It  was  reck- 
'*oned  there  could  be  but  thirty-nine  present,  of 
"  which  twenty-six  were  necessary  to  choose  the 
^  pope.  Of  these  the  two  kings  thought  themselves 
**  sure  of  twenty.  So  six  was  all  the  number  that 
''  the  ambassadors  were  to  gain,  and  to  that  number 
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BOOK  ^*  they  were  first  to  offer  them  good  reflacms  to  con- 
^^      ^  vince  them  of  the  cardinal's  fitness  for  the  papacy. 


J529.  **  But  because  human  frailty  was  such,  that  reason 
<<  did  not  always  take  place,  they  were  to  promise 
**  promotions  and  sums  of  money,  with  other  good 
*'  rewards,  which  the  king  gave  them  conunission  to 
"  offer,  and  would  certainly  make  them  good :  be- 
**  sides  all  the  great  preferments  which  the  cardinal 
^  had,  that  should  be  shared  among  those  who  did 
*'  procure  his  election.  The  cardinals  of  their  party 
**  were  first  to  enter  into  a  firm  bond,  to  exclude  all 
^*  others.  They  were  also  to  have  some  creatures  of 
^  theirs  to  go  into  the  conclave^  to  manage  the  busi^ 
^'  ness.  Sir  Gregory  Cassali  was  thought  fittest  for 
*^  that  service.  And  if  they  saw  the  adverse  party 
^  too  strong  in  the  conclave,  so  that  they  could  carry 
**  nothing,  then  Gardiner  was  to  draw  a  protestation, 
**  which  should  be  made  in  name  of  the  two  crowns ; 
*'  and  that  being  made,  all  the  cardinals  of  their  fac- 
**  tion  were  to  leave  the  conclave.  And  if  the  fear 
'*  of  the  emperor's  forces  overawed  them,  the  ambas- 
'*  sadora  were  to  offer  a  guard  of  two  or  three  thou^ 
*^  sand  men  to  secure  ^he  cardinals :  and  the  French 
*'  king  ordered  his  armies  to  move,  if  the  Spanish 
^'  troops  did  move  either  from  Naples  or  Milan. 
**  They  were  also  to  assure  them,  that  the  cardinal 
**  would  presently  upon  his  election  come  and  live 
**  at  Rome,  and  were  to  use  all  endeavours  to  gain 
**  the  cardinal  de  Medici  to  their  faction ;  but  at  the 
^  same  time  to  assure  the  Florentines,  that  Wolsey 
**  would  assist  them  to  exclude  the  Medici  out  of  the 
''  government  of  their  town  and  state.  They  were 
^  also  to  have  a  strict  eye  upon  the  motions  of  the 
**  French  fiiction,  lest^  if  the  cardinal  were  excluded. 
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^  they  should  consent  to  any  other,  and  refuse  to  book 
''  make  the  protestation  as  it  was  desired.    But  to- 


oblige  Campegio  the  more,  it  was  added,  that  if  ^^^^' 
*^  they  found  all  hopes  of  raising  the  cardinal  of 
"  York  to  vanish,  then  they  should  try  if  Campegio 
^*  could  be  elected ;  and  in  that  case  the  cardinals  of 
'*  their  faction  were  to  make  no  protestation." 

These  were  the  apostolical  methods  then  used  for 
choosing  a  successor  to  St.  Peter ;  for  though  a  suc- 
cessor had  been  chosen^  to  Judas  by  lot,  yet  more 
caution  was  to  be  used  in  chposing  one  for  the 
Prince  of  the  apostles.  But  when  the  cardinal  heard 
that  the  pope  was  not  dead,  and  that  there  was  hope 
gI  his  recovery,  he  wrote  another  long  letter  to  the 
ambassadors,  (the  original  of  which  is  yet  extant,) 
"  to  keep  all  their  instructions  about  a  new  pope 
*'  very  secret^  to  be  gaining  as  many  cardinals  as 
'*  they  could,  and  to  take  care  that  the  cardinals 
<<  should  not  go  into  the  conclave,  unless  they  were 
*^  free  and  safe  from  any  fears  of  the  imperial  forces. 
^'  But  if  the  pope  recovered,  they  were  to  press  him  ivb.  <•. 
'^  to  give  such  orders  about  the  king^s  business,  that^j^^' 
"  it  might  be  speedily  ended :  and  then  the  cardinal  ^l^l'* 
^*  would  come  and  wait  on  the  pope  over  to  Spain, 
"  as  he  had  proposed.  And  for  the  apprehensions 
^*  the  pope  had  of  the  emperor^s  being  highly  of- 
**  fended  with  him  if  he  granted  the  king's  desire,  or 
**  of  his  coming  into  Italy,  he  needed  not  fear  him. 
*'  They  knew,  whatever  the  emperor  pretended  about 
"  his  obligation  to  protect  his  aunt,  it  was  only  for 
^^  reason  of  state :  but  if  he  were  satisfied  in  other 
''things,  that  would  be  soon  passed  over.  They 
**  knew  also  that  his  design  of  going  into  Italy  was 
*'  laid  aside  for  that  year,  because  he  apprehended 

VOL.  I.  K 
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BOOK  «  that  France  and  England  would  make  war  on 
."  him  in  other  places.     There  were  also  many  pre- 


1529.  «  cedents  found,  of  dispensations  granted  by  popes 
^'  in  like  cases :  and  lately  there  had  been  one 
**  granted  by  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  the  king 
**  of  Hungary,  against  the  opinion  of  his  cardinals, 
"  which  had  pever  been  questioned  ;**  and  yet  he 
could  not  pretend  to  such  merits  as  the  king  had. 
And  all  that  had  ever  been  said  in  the  king's  cause 
was  summed  up  in  a  short  breviate  by  Cassali,  and 
offered  to  the  pope.;  a  copy  whereof,  taken  from  an 
original  under  his  own  hand,  the  reader  will  find  in 

Collect,     the  Collection. 

The  king  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  make  as 
many  cardinals  sure  for  his  cause  as  they  could,  who 
might  Bring  the  pope  to  consent  to  it,  if  he  were 
still  averse.  But  the  pope  was  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed with  a  new  jealousy,  of  which  the  French 
king  was  not  free,  as  if  the  king  had  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  emperor^  and  had  made  him  great  of- 
fers, so  he  would  consent  to  the  divorce;  about 
which  Francis  wrote  an  anxious  letter  to  Rome,  the 
original  of  which  I  have  seen.  The  pope  was  also 
surprised  at  it,  and  questioned  the  ambassadors 
about  it ;  but  they  denied  it,  and  said  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  inseparable,  and  that 
these  were  only  the  practices  of  the  emperor's  agents 
to  create  distrust.  The  pope  seemed  satisfied  witfi 
whatx  they  said,  and  added,  "  that  in  the  present 
^'  conjuncture  a  firm  union  between  them  was  neces- 
"  sary."  Of  all  this  sir  Francis  Brian  wrote  a  long 
account  in  cipher. 

The  popes      But  the  popc's  relapsc  put  a  new  stop  to  business ; 

w»*p«.      ^f  which  the  cardinal  being  informed,  as  he  ordered 
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the  king's  agents  to  continue  their  care  about  his  pro-  book 
motion^  so  he  charged  them  to  see  if  it  were  "  possible 


•*  to  get  access  to  the  pope,  and  though  he  were  in  the  ^tiu  6? ' 
*^  very  agonj  of  death,  to  propose  two  things  to  him  : 
*^  the  one,  that  he  would  presently  command  all  theAootber 
*' princes  of  Christendom  to  agree  to  a  cessation  o{^^^^^^ 
"  arms,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  as  con««t. 

'^  Numb.  as. 

*'  pope  Leo  and  other  popes  had  done ;  and  if  he 
**  should  die,  he  could  not  do  a  thing  that  would  be 
**  more  meritorious,  and  for  the  good  of  his  soul, 
**  than  to  make  that  the  last  act  of  his  life.  The 
^*  other  thing  was  concerning  the  king's  business, 
**  which  he  presseth  as  a  thing  necessary  to  be  done 
**  for  the  clearing  and  ease  of  the  pope's  conscience 
'^  towards  God  :  and  withal  he  orders  them  to  gain 
<<  as  many  about  the  pope,  and  as  many  cardinals 
**  and  officers  in  the  rota  as  they  could,  to  promote 
**  the  king's  desires,  whether  in  the  pope's  sickness 
*'  or  health.  The  bishop  of  Verona  had  a  great  in- 
''  terest  with  the  pope ;  so  by  that,  and  another  de- 
"  spatch  of  the  same  date,  (sent  another  way,)  they 
*'  were  ordered  to  gain  him,  promising  him  great  re- 
'«  wards,  pressing  him  to  remain  still  about  the  pope's 
'*  person ;  to  balance  the  ill  offices  which  cardinal 
*'  Angel  and  the  archbishop  of  Capua  did,  who  never 
**  stirred  from  the  pope ;  and  to  assure  that  bishop, 
'^  that  the  king  laid  this  matter  more  to  heart  than 
*^  any  thing  that  ever  befell  him ;  and  that  it  would 
'^  trouble  him  as  much  to  be  overcome  in  this  mat- 
"  ter  by  these  two  friars,  as  to  lose  both  his  crowns  : 
''  and  for  my  part,  {writer  the  cardinal^)  I  would 
*'  expose  any  thing  to  my  life,  yea  life  itself,  ra* 
'*  ther  than  see  the  inconveniences  that  may  ensue 
^  upon  disappointing  of  the  king's  desire.''    For  pro- 
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BOOR  moting  the  business,  the  French  king  sent  the  bishop 

i — of  Bajon  to  assist  the  English  ambassadors  in  his 

'^^^'  name,  who  was  first  sent  over  to  England  to  be  well 
instructed  there.  They  were  either  to  procure  a 
decretal  for  the  king's  divorce,  or  a  new  commission 
to  the  two  legates,  with  ampler  clauses  in  it  than 
the  former  had ;  **  to  judge  as  if  the  pope  were  in 
*'  person,  and  to  emit  compulsory  letters  against 
"  any,  whether  emperor,  king,  or  of  what  d^ree  so- 
"  ever :  to  produce  all  manner  of  evidences  or  re- 
**  cords  which  might  tend  towards  the  clearing  the 
'^  matter,  and  to  bring  them  before  them/'  This 
was  sought  because  the  emperor  would  not  send 
over  the  pretended  original  breve  to  England,  and 
gave  only  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors: lest  therefore  from  that  breve  a  new  suit 
might  be  afterwards  raised  for  annulling  any  sen- 
tence which  the  legates  should  give,  they  thought  it 
needful  to  have  the  original  brought  before  them. 
In  the  penning  of  that  new  commission.  Dr.  Gar^ 
diner  was  ordered  to  have  special  care  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  best  advice  he  could  get  in  Rome. 
It  appears  also  from  this  despatch,  that  the  pope's 
pollicitation  to  confirm  the  sentence  which  the  le- 
gates should  give,  was  then  in  Gardiner's  hands; 
for  he  was  ordered  to  take  care  that  there  might  be 
no  disagreement  between  the  date  of  it  and  of  the 
new  commission.  And  when  that  was  obtained, 
sir  Francis  Brian  was  commanded  to  bring  them 
with  him  to  England.  Or  if  neither  a  decretal  nor 
a  new  commission  could  be  obtained,  then,  if  any 
other  expedient  were  proposed  that  upon  good  ad- 
vice should  be  found  sufficient  and  effectual,  they 
were  to  accept  of  it,  and  send  it  away  with  all  pos- 
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siUe  diligence.     And  the  cardinal  conjured  them,  book 
"  by  the  reverence  of  Almighty  God,  to  bring  them . 


out  of  their  perplexity,  that  this  virtuous  prince  ^^'^^' 
^  may  have  this  thing  sped,  which  would  be  the 
**  most  joyous  thing  that  could  befall  his  heart  upon 
**  earth.  But  if  all  things  should  be  denied,  then 
**  they  were  to  make  their  protestations,  not  only  to 
*^  the  pope,  but  to  the  cardinals,  of  the  injustice  that 
«  was  done  the  king ;  and  in  the  cardinal's  name  to 
'*  let  them  know,  that  not  only  the  king  and  his 
**  realm  would  be  lost,  but  also  the  French  king  and 
^his  realm,  with  their  other  confederates,  would 
<<  also  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  see  of 
*'  Rome,  which  was  more  to  be  regarded  than  either 
^  the  emperor's  displeasure,  or  the  recovery  of  two 
"  cities/'  They  were  also  to  try  what  might  be 
done  in  law  by  the  cardinals  in  a  vacancy,  and  they 
were  to  take  good  counsel  upon  some  chapters  of 
the  canon  law  which  related  to  that,  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly,  either  to  hinder  an  avocation 
or  inhibition,  or,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  obtain  such 
things  as  they  could  grant,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  king's  business.  At  this  time  also  the  cardi-The  canH- 
nal's  bulls  for  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  were  ex- for  the  bi- 
pedited ;  they  were  rated  high  at  fifteen  thousand  wtnciiM- 
ducats;  for  though  the  cardinal  pleaded  his  great  ^'^' 
merits^  to  bring  the  composition  lower,  yet  the  car- 
dinals at  Rome  said  the  apostolic  chamber  was  very 
poor,  and  other  bulls  were  then  coming  from  France, 
to  which  the  favour  they  should  shew  the  cardinal 
would  be  a  precedent.  But  the  cardinal  sent  word, 
that  he  would  not  give  past  five  or  six  thousand  ducats, 
because  he  was  exchanging  Winchester  for  Duresme; 
and  by  the  other  they  were  to  get  a  great  composition  • 

K  3 
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BOOK  And  if  thej  held  his  bulk  so  high,  he  would  not  have 
.them ;  for  he  needed  them  not,  since  he  enjoyed  al- 


'529.  ready,  by  the  king*s  grant,  the  temporalities  of  Win- 
chester ;  which  it  is  very  likely  was  all  that  he  consi- 
dered in  a  bishopric.  They  were  at  last  expedited,  at 
what  rates  I  cannot  tell;  but  this  I  set  down  to  shew 
how  severe  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were. 
The  pope       As  the  poDO  recovcrcd  his  health,  so  he  inclined 

iocIiDct  to  *    * 

join  with  more  to  join  himself  to  the  emperor  than  ever,  and 
^eempe-  ^^^  more  alienated  than  formerly  from  the  king  and 
the  cardinal;  which  perhaps  were  increased  by  the 
distaste  he  took  at  the  cardinaFs  aspiring  to  the 
popedom.  The  first  thing  that  the  emperor  did  in 
Who  pro-  the  king's  cause,  was  to  protest  in  the  queen  of  Eng- 
gifiiut  the  land's  name,  that  she  i-efused  to  submit  to  the  le- 
SSmil-  gates :  the  one  was  the  king's  chief  minister,  and 
m1wi5,  ^^^  mortal  enemy;  the  other  was  also  justly  sus- 
pected, since  he  had  a  bishopric  in  England.  The 
king's  ambassador  pressed  the  pope  much  not  to  ad- 
mit the  protestation  ;  but  it  was  pretended  that  it 
could  not  be  denied,  either  in  law  or  justice.  But 
that  this  might  not  offend  the  king,  Salviati,  that 
was  the  pope's  fiivourite,  wrote  to  Campegio  that  the 
protestation  could  not  be  hindered,  but  that  the 
pope  did  stiH  most  earnestly  desire  to  satisfy  the 
king,  and  that  the  ambassadors  were  much  mistaken, 
who  were  so  distrustful  of  the  pope's  good  mind  to 
the  king's  cause.  But  now  good  words  could  de- 
ceive the  king  no  longer,  who  clearly  discovered  the 
pope's  mind ;  and  being  out  of  all  hopes  of  any  thing 
more  from  Rome,  resolved  to  proceed  in  England 
before  the  legates ;  and  therefore  Gardiner  was  re- 
called, who  was  thought  tbe  fittest  person  to  ma- 
nage the  process  in  England,  being  esteemed  the 
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greatest  canonist  they  had ;  and  was  so  valued  l^  book 
the  king,  that  he  would  not  begin  the  process  till  he  - 


1529. 


came.  Sir  Francis  Brian  was  also  recalled  And^^^^^ 
when  they  took  leave  of  the  pope,  they  were  ordered  Numb.  t$. 
to  expostulate,  in  the  king's  name^  '*  upon  the  par- 
''  tiality  he  expressed  for  the  emperor,  notwithstand- 
"*  iDg  the  many  assiirances  that  both  the  legates  had 
'*  given  the  king,  that  the  pope  would  do  all  he 
^  could  toward  his  satisfaction ;  which  was  now  so 
''ill  performed,  that  he  expected  no  more  justice 
"from  him.  They  were  also  to  say  as  much  as 
''  they  could  devise  in  the  cardinal's  name  to  the 
«  same  purpose ;  upo^  which  they  were  to  try  if  it 
'^  were  possible  to  obtain  any  enlargement  of  the 
*' commission,  with  ftiUer  power  to  the  legates;" 
for  they  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  move  for  any  ne;/ 
bidls  or  orders  from  the  pope  about  it.  And  though  The  pope 
Gardiner  had  obtained  a  pollicitation  from  the  pope,^^^^ 
by  which  he  both  bound  himself  not  to  recall  the  ^^ J^^^^^*'' 
cause  from  the  legates,  and  also  to  confirm  their 
sentence,  and  had  sent  it  over ;  they  found  it  was  so 
conceived,  that  tbepf^  could  go  back  from  it  when 
he  pleased.  So  there  was  a  new  draught  of  a  polli- 
citation formed,  with  more  binding  clauses  in  it, 
which  Gardiner  was  to  try  if  he  could  obtain  by  the 
following  pretence :  **  He  was  to  tell  the  pope,  that 
"  the  Qourier  to  whom  he  trusted  it,  had  been  so 
''  little  careful  of  it,  that  it  was  all  wet  and  defaced, 
^*  and  of  no  more  use;  so  that  he  durst  not  deliver  it. 
''And  this  might  turn  much  to  Gardiner's  preju- 
"  dice,  that  a  matter  of  such  concern  was  through 
"  his  n^lect  spoiled  ;  upon  which  he  was  to  see  if  . 
'^  the  pope  would  renew  it.  If  that  could  be  oh- 
''  tained,  he  was  to  use  all  his  industry  to  get  as 
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! *^  might  make  it  more  binding.  He  was  also  to  as- 

.  1529.    «  gyyg  |.jjg  pope,  that  though  the  emperor  was  gone 
*<  to  Barcellona  to  give  reputation  to  his  affairs  in 
"  Italy,  yet  he  had  neither  army  nor  fleet  ready ; 
**  so  that  they  needed  not  fear  him.    And  he  was 
*'  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  arts  he  was  using  both 
**  in  the  English  and  French  courts  to  make  a  sepa- 
^*  rate  treaty ;  but  aU  that  was  to  no  purpose,  the 
**  two  kings  being  so  firmly  linked  together.*'    But 
the  pope  was  so  great  a  master  in  all  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation and  policy,  that  he  was  not  to  be  over- 
reached easily;    and  when  he  understood  that  his 
pollicitation  was  defaced,  he  was  in  his  heart  glad 
at  it,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  renew  it. 
&1p  they  returned  to  England,  and  Dr.  Bennet  came 
fhe  le-      in  their  place.     He   carried  with  him  one  of  the 
to  the  pope,  fullest  and  most  important  despatches  that  I  find  in 
this  whole  matter,  from  the  two  legates  to  the  pope 
Collect,     and  the  consistory ;    who  wrote  to  them,   '*  That 
Nam  .  H-  u  ^.jjgy  }j^  {„  y||i„  eudeavourcd  to  persuade  either 
^  party  to  yield  to  the  other ;  that  the  breve  being 
'<  shewed  to  them  by  the  queen,  they  found  great  and 
**  evident  presumptions  of  its  being  a  mere  forgery  ; 
^*  and,  that  they  thought  it  was  too  much  for  them 
**  to  sit  and  try  the  validity  or  authenticalness  of 
"  the  pope's  bulls  or  breves,  or  to  hear  his  power  of 
<'  dispensing  in  such  cases  disputed :   therefore  it 
*'  was  more  expedient  to  avocate  the  cause,  to  which 
**  the  king  would  consent,  if  the  pope  obliged  him- 
<^  self,  under  his  hand,  to  pass  sentence  speedily  in 
**  his  favour :  but  they  rather  advised  the  granting 
^<  a  decretal  bull,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
'*  whole  matter ;   in  order  to  which,  the  bearer  was 
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^instructed  to  shew  very  good  precedents.    But,  book 

'Mn  the  mean,  while,  they  advised  the  pope  to  press '. — 

**  the  queen  most  effectually  to  enter  into  a  religious    '^^^' 

**  life,  as  that  which  would  compose  all  these  differ- 

"  enoes  in  the  softest  and  easiest  way.     It  pitied 

'^  them  to  see  the  rack  and  torments  of  conscience 

*^  under  which  the  king  had  smarted  so  many  years; 

<<  and  that  the  disputes  of  divines,  and  the  decrees 

^'  of  £Eithers>  had  so  disquieted  him,  that,  for  clearing 

^  a  matter  thu3  perplexed,  there  was  not  only  need 

'^  of  learning,  but  of  a  more  singular  piety  and  illu- 

*^  mination.     To  this  were  to  be  added,  the  desire 

'<  of  issue,  settlement  of  the  kingdom;  with  many 

''  other  pressing  reasons ;  that  as  the  matter  did  ad- 

'^  mit  of  no  fiirther  delays,  so  there  was  not  any 

**  thing  in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  these  consi- 

**  derations.    There  were  false  suggestions  surmised 

^  abroad,  as  if  the  hatred  of  the  queen,  or  the  desire 

*'  of  another  wife,  (who  was  not  perhaps  yet  known, 

^  much  less  designed,)  were  the  true  causes  of  this 

^*  suit.     But  though  the  queen  was  of  a  rough  tem- 

**  per,  and  an  unpleasant  conversation,  and  was  pass- 

<<  ed  all  hopes  of  children ;  yet  who  could  imagine 

"  that  the  king,  who  had  spent  his  most  youthful 

**  days  with  her  so  kindly,  would  now,  in  the  decline 

*^  of  his  age,  be  at  all  this  trouble  to  be  rid  of  her, 

'^  if  he  had  no  other  motives?  But  they,  by  search- 

^*  ing  his  sore,  found  there  was  rooted  in  his  heart, 

*'  both  an  awe  of  Qod,  and  a  respect  to  law  and  or- 

**  der;  so  that  though  all  his  people  pressed  him  to 

*'  drive  the  matter  to  an  issue,  yet  he  would  still  wait 

*'  for  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  see.    Therefore 

"*  they  most  pressingly  desire  the  pope  to  grant  the 

'^  cure  which  his  distemper  required,  and  to  consida-, 
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' "  of  the  law:  but  since  the  soul  and  life  of  all  the 


1529.  « laws  of  the  church  was  in  the  pope's  breast,  in 
**  doubtful  cases,  where  there  was  great  hazard,  he 
"  ought  to  mollify  the  severity  of  the  laws ;  which 
*^  if  it  were  not  done,  other  remedies  would  be  found 
^<*  out,  to  the  vast  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
**  thority,  to  which  many  about  the  king  advised 
"  him :  there  was  reason  to  fear  they  should  not 
^*  only  lose  a  king  of  England,  but  a  Defender  of 
"  the  Faith.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  already 
^*  enraged  at  the  delay  of  a  matter  in  which  all  their 
^'  lives  and  interests  were  so  nearly  concerned ;  and 
<<  said  many  things  against  the  pope's  proceedings^ 
<*  which  they  could  not  relate  without  horror.  And 
''  they  plainly  complained,  that  whereas  popes  had 
^'  made  no  scruple  to  make  and  change  divine  laws 
*'  at  their  pleasure ;  yet  one  pope  sticks  so  much  at 
^'  the  repealing  what  his  predecessor  did,  as  if  that 
<^  were  more  sacred,  and  not  to  be  meddled  with. 
**  The  king  betook  himself  to  no  ill  arts^  neither  to 
*^  the  charms  of  magicians^  nor  the  forgeries  of  im- 
'*  postors ;  therefore  they  expected  such  an  answer 
*^  as  should  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter." 
campegio's  But  all  thcsc  things  were  to  no  purpose ;  the  pope 
peieriD  lo.  had  taken  his  measures,  and  was  not  to  be  moved 
^^^'  by  all  the  reasons  or  remonstrances  the  ambassador 
could  lay  before  him.  The  king  had  absolutely  gained 
Campegio  to  do  all  he  could  for  him,  without  losing 
the  pope's  favour.  He  led  at  this  time  a  very  dis- 
solute life  in  England,  hunting  and  gaming  all  the 
dny  long,  and  following  whores  all  the  night ;  and 
brought  a  bastard  of  his  own  over  to  England  with 
hiiQ^  whom  the  king  knighted :  so  that  if  the  king 
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sought  his  pleasure,  it  was  no  strange  thing,  since  book 


II. 


he  had  such  a  copy  set  him  by  two  legates,  who  re-, 
presenting  his  holiness  so  Kvely  in  their  manners,  it  '^^^* 
was  no  unusual  thing  if  a  king  had  a  sUght  sense  of 
such  disorders.  The  king  wrote  to  his  ambassadors^  April  6. 
that  he  was  satisfied  of  Campegio's  love  and  affec- 
tion to  him,  and  if  ever  he  was  gained  by  the  empe- 
ror^s  agents,  he  had  said  something  to  him  which 
did  totally  change  that  inclination. 

The  imperialists,  being  alarmed  at  the  recalling  The  empe- 
of  some  of  the  English  ambassadors,  and  being  in-foranavo- 
formed,  by  the  queen's  means,  that  they  were  form-****^"* 
ing  the  process  in  England,  put  in  a  memorial  for 
an  avocation  of  the  cause  to  Home.     The  ambassa- 
dors answered,  that  there  was  no  colour  for  asking 
it,  since  there  was  nothing  yet  done  by  the  legates. 
For  they  had  strict  orders  to  deny  that  there  was 
any  process  forming  in  England,  even  to  the  pope 
himself  in  private,  unless  he  had  a  mind  it  should  go 
on ;  but  were  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  hinder 
an  avocation ;  and  plainly  in  the  king's  name  to  tell 
the  pope.  That  if  he  granted  that,  the  king  would 
look  on  it  as  a  formal  decision  against  him.    And  it 
would  also  be  an  high  affront  to  the  two  cardinals : 
and  they  were  thereupon  to  protest,  that  the  king  which  the 
would  not  obey,  nor  consider  the  pope  any  more,  if  b!!^on  ~ 
he  did  an  act  of  such  high  injustice,  as,  after  he  had^^ 
granted  a  commission,  upon  no  complaint  of  any  il- 
legality or  unjust  proceedings  of  the  l^ates,  but  only 
upon  surmises  and  suspicions,  to  take  it  out  of  their 
hands.    But  the  pope  had  not  yet  brought  the  em- 
peror to  his  terms  in  other  things;  therefore,  to 
draw  him  on  the  faster,  he  continued  to  give  the 
English  ambassador  good  words ;  and  in  discourte 
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"•      a  means  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  good  condu-* 

1^29.    sion,  and  spoke  it  with  an  artificial  smile,  adding, 

dS^iS-  I^  *^  «wi«»e  of  the  Father,  &c.  but  would  not 

nmiatioii.   gpeafc  it  Qut^  and  seemed  to  keep  it  up  as  a  secret 

coUeet.     not  jet  ripe.     But  all  this  did  afterwards  appear  to 

Namb.  25.  y^  ^j^^  dcepcst  dissimulation  that  ever  was  practised. 

And  in  the  whole  process,   though  the  cardinal 

studied  to  make  tricks  pass  upon  him,  jet  he  was 

always  too  hard  for  them  all  at  it ;  and  seemed  as 

infallible  in  his  arts  of  juggling,  as  he  pretended  to 

coucct     be  in  his  decisions.     He  wrote  a  cajoling  letter  to 

^  ' '  *  the  cardinal.  But  words  went  for  nothing. 
Tbe  pope  Soou  after  this,  the  pope  complained  much  to  sir 
^fl^e  no-  Gr^^ory  Cassali  of  the  ill  usage  he  received  from  the 
rHitioM,  prench  ambassador,  and  that  their  confederates,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  used  him  so 
ill,  that  they  would  force  him  to  throw  himself  into 
the  emperor^s  hands:  and  he  seemed  inclined  to 
grant  an  avocation  of  the  cause,  and  complained 
that  there  was  a  treaty  of  peace  going  on  at  Cam- 
bray,  in  which  he  had  no  share*  But  the  ambassa- 
dor undertook  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  give 
him  just  offence ;  yet  the  Florentines  oxitinued  to 
put  great  affronts  on  him  and  his  family ;  and  the 
abbot  of  Farfa,  their  general,  made  excursions  to  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  so  that  the  pope,  with  great  signs 
June  13.  of  fear,  said, "  That  the  Florentines  would  some  day 
^*  seize  on  him,  and  carry  him,  with  his  hands  bound 
**  behind  his  back,  in  procession  to  Florence :  and 
^'  that  all  this  while  the  kings  of  England  and 
<<  France  did  only  entertain  him  with  good  words, 
**  and  did  not  so  much  as  restrain  the  insolencies  of 
«<  their  confederates.    And  whereas  they  used  to 
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**  say,  that  if  he  joined  himself  to  the  emperor,  he  book 
**  woald  treat  him  as  his  chaplain ;  he  said  with . 


great  commotion,  that  he  would  not  only  choose  ^^^^ 
**  rather  to  be  his  chaplain,  but  his  horse-groom, 
^  than  suffer  such  injuries  from  his  own  rebeUious 
**  vassals  and  subjects."  This  was  perhaps  set  on 
by  the  cardinal's  arts,  to  let  the  pope  feel  the  weight 
of  offending  the  king,  and  to  oblige  him  to  use  him 
better:  but  it  wrought  a  contrary  effect,  for  the 
treaty  between  the  emperor  and  him  was  the  more 
advanced  by  it.  And  the  pope  reckoned  that  the 
emperor,  being  (as  he  was  informed)  ashamed  and 
grieved  for  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Rome,  would 
study  to  repair  that  by  better  usage  for  the  future. 

The  motion  for  the  avocation  was  stiU  driven  on,  Gmt  eon- 
and  pressed  the  more  earnestly,  because  they  heard  tbeavo. 
the  legates  were  proceeding  in  the  cause.    But  the^^"' 
ambassadors  were  instructed,  by  a  despateh  from  the  couect.' 

NoDib.  17, 

king,  to  obviate  that  carefully ;  for  as  it  would  re- 
flect on  the  legates,  and  defeat  the  commission,  and 
be  a  gross  violation  of  the  pope's  promise,  which 
they  had  in  writing;  so  it  was  more  for  the  pope's 
interest  to  leave  it  in  the  legates'  hands,  than  to 
bring  it  before  himself;  for  then,  whatever  sentence 
passed,  the  iU  effects  of  it  would  lie  on  the  pope 
without  any  interposition.  And  as  the  king  had 
very  just  exceptions  to  Rome,  where  the  emperor^s 
forces  lay  so  near,  that  no  safety  could  be  expected 
there;  so  th^  were  to  tell  the  pope,  that  by  the 
laws  of  England,  ^  prerogative  of  the  crown  royal 
woe  suck^  that  the  pope  could  do  nothing  that  was 
prejudicial  to  it;  to  which  the  citing  the  king  to 
Rome,  to  have  his  cause  decided  there,  was  contrary 
in  a  high  degree.     And  if  the  pope  went  on,,  not- 
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.  contrary,  they  were,  by  another  despatch  which  Gar* 


^^^^-  diner  sent,  ordered  to  protest  and  appeal  from  the 
pope  as  not  the  true  vicar  of  Christ j  to  a  true  vicar* 
But  th^  king  upon  second  thoughts  judged  it  not  fit 
to  proceed  to  this  extremity  so  soon.  They  were 
also  ordered  to  advertise  the  pope,  that  all  the  nobi- 
lity had  assured  the  king,  they  would  adhere  to  him, 
in  case  he  were  so  ill  used  by  the  pope,  that  he  were 
constrained  to  withdraw  his  obedience  from  the 
apostolic  see ;  and  that  the  cardinal's  ruin  was  un- 
avoidable, if  the  pope  granted  the  avocation*  The 
emperor's  agents  had  pretended  they  could  not  send 
the  original  breve  into  England,  and  said  their 
master  would  send  it  to  Borne,  upon  which  the  am- 
bassadors had  solicited  for  letters  compulsory,  to  re- 
quire him  to  send  it  to  England ;  yet,  lest  that  might 
now  be  made  an  argument  by  the  imperialists  for 
an  avocation,  they  were  ordered  to  speak  no  more 
of  it,  for  the  legates  would  proceed  to  sentence,  upon 
the  attested  copy  that  .was  sent  from  Spain. 
juDe  28.  iphe  ambassadors  had  also  orders  to  take  the  best 
counsel  in  Rome  about  the  l^;al  ways  of  hindering 
an  avocation.  But  they  found  it  was  not  fit  to  rely 
much  on  the  lawyers  in  that  matter.  For  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  was  no  secrecy  to  be  expected  from 
any  of  them,  they  having  such  expectations  of  pre- 
ferments  from  the  pope,  (which  were  beyond  all  the 
fees  that  could  be  given  them,)  that  they  discovered 
all  secrets  to  him ;  so  none  of  them  would  be  earnest 
to  hinder  an  avocation,  it  being  their  interests  to 
bring  all  matters  to  Rome,  by  which  they  might 
hope  for  much  greater  fees.  And  Salviati^  whom 
the  ambassadors  had  gained,  told  them,  that  Cam- 
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pana  brought  word  out  of  England,  that  the  process  book 
was  then  in  a  good  forwardness.    Thej  with  many. 


oaths  denied  there  was  any  such  thing ;  and  Silvester  '^^^* 
Darius,  who  was  sent  express  to  Rome  for  opposing 
the  avocation,  confirmed  all  that  they  swore.  But 
nothing  was  believed ;  for,  by  a  secret  conveyance, 
Campana  had  letters  to  the  contrary.  And  when 
they  objected  to  Salviati  what  was  promised  by 
Campana,  in  the  pope's  name,  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  for  the  king  that  he  could  do  out  of  the 
fidness  of  his  power ;  he  answered,  *'  that  Campana 
**  swore  he  had  never  said  any  such  thing.^  So 
hard  is  the  case  of  ministers  in  such  ticklish  nego- 
ciations,  that  they  must  say  and  unsay,  swear  and 
forswear,  as  they  are  instructed,  which  goes  of  course 
as  a  part  of  their  business. 

But  now  the  legates  were  proceeding  in  England :  The  le- 
of  the  steps  in  which  they  went,  though  a  great  dealf^aod."* 
be  already  published,  yet  considerable  things  are 
passed  over.     On  the  thirty-first  of  May^  the  king, 
by  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal,  gave  the  legates 
leave  to  execute  their  commission,  upon  which  they 
sat  that  same  day.     The  commission  was  presented  ong.joam. 
by  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  was  given  toubMatei. 
the  proto-notary  of  the  court,  and  he  read  it  pub-^*'^* 
licly :  then  the  legates  took  it  in  their  hands,  and 
said,  they  were  resolved  to  execute  it :  and  first  gave 
the  usual  oaths  to  the  clerks  of  the  court,  and  or- 
dered a  peremptory  citation  of  the  king  and  queen 
to  appear  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock ;  and  so  the  court  adjourned.    The 
next  session  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  where 
the  citation  being  returned  duly  executed,  Richard 
Sampson,  dean  of  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  John  Bell,  ap- 
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peared  in  person^  and  did  protest  against  the  legates 


1529. 


as  incompetent  judges,  ailing  that  the  cause  was 
already  avocated  by  the  pope,  and  desired  a  compe-- 
tent  time,  in  which  she  might  prove  it.  The  legates 
assigned  her  the  twenty-first,  and  so  adjourned  the 
court  till  then. 
A  MTere  About  this  time  there  was  a  severe  complaint  ex- 
port the  hibited  against  the  queen  in  council,  of  which  there 
^^"'  is  an  account  given  in  a  paper,  that  has  somewhat 
written  at  the  conclusion  of  it  with  the  cardinal's 
own  hand*  **  The  substance  of  it  is,  That  they  were 
**  informed  some  designed  to  kill  the  king,  or  the 
<'  cardinal ;  in  which  if  she  had  any  hand,  she  musi 
*'  not  expect  to  be  spared.  That  she  had  not  shewed 
**  such  love  to  the  king,  neither  in  bed,  nor  out  of 
**  bed,  as  she  ought.  And  now  that  the  king  was 
**  very  pensive,  and  in  much  grief,  she  shewed  great 
*^  signs  of  joy,  setting  on  all  people  to  dancings  and 
**  other  diversions.  This  it  seemed  she  did  out  of 
^*  spite  to  the  king,  since  it  was  contrary  to  her 
**  temper  and  ordinary  behaviour.  And  whereas 
*^  she  ought  rather  to  pray  to  God  to  bring  this  matter 
**  to  a  good  conclusion,  she  seemed  not  at  all  serious; 
**  and  that  she  might  corrupt  the  people's  affections 
<'  to  the  king,  she  shewed  herself  much  abroad,  and 
**  by  civilities,  and  gracious  bowing  her  head,  which 
**  had  not  been  her  custom  formerly,  did  study  to 
**  work  upon  the  people ;  and  that,  having  the  pre- 
^*  tended  breve  in  her  hands,  she  would  not  shew  it 
**  sooner.  From  all  which  the  king  concluded  that 
^^  she  hated  him.  Therefore  his  council  did  not 
**  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  be  any  more  conver- 
**  sant  with  her,  either  in  bed  or  at  board.     They 
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^  abo  in  their  consciences  thought  his  life  was  in  book 
«  such  danger,  that  he  ought  to  withdraw  himself      "' 
^'  firom  her  company,  and  not  suffer  the  princes  to  be    1529. 
**  with  her.    These  things  were  to  bfe  told  her,  to 
**  induce  her  to  enter  into  a  religious  order,  and  to 
**  penniade  her  to  submit  to  the  king."     To  which 
paper  the  cardinal  added  in  Latin,  Tkat  she  played  Quod  9tuite 
the  fool,  ifehe  contended  with  the  hing,  that  her^^ltJ^' 
ckUdren  had  not  been  blessed;  and  ^^^^^^what^qf^J^ 
the  evident  suspicions  that  were  of  the  forgery  ?/*'^^^*V*' 
ike  breve.    But  she  had  a  constant  mind,  and  wsB^eviw 
not  to  be  threatened  to  anj  thing.    On  the  iwentj^fiMt^, 
first  of  June  the  court  sat;  the  king  and  queen  The  king 
were  present  in  parson.    Campegio  made  a  longl^^^^*^ 
speech  of  the  errand  they  were  come  about :  *  "  That^^'^-  . 
^it  was   a  new,  unheard-of,  vile,  and  intolerable 'mittii;(<^/^ 
'<  thing  for  the  king  and  queen  to  live  in  adultery,  or^J^oiJ^.'^'' 
^rather  incest;"'  which  they  must  now  try,  and 
proceed  as  they  saw  just  cause.    And  both  the  le- 
gates made  deep  protestations  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  minds,  and  that  they  would  proceed  justly  and 
fairly,  without  any  favour  or  partiality. 

As  for  the  formal  speeches  which  the  king  and 
queen  made.  Hall,  who  never  failed  in  trifles,  sets 
them  down,  which  I  incline  to  believe  they  really 
spoke ;  for  with  the  journals  oS  the  court  I  find  those 
speeches  written  down,  though  not  as  a  part  of  the 
journal. 

But  here  the  lord  Herbert's  usual  diligence  fails 
bim ;  for  he  fancies  the  queen  never  appeared  after 
the  eighteenth;  upon« which,  because  the  journal  of 
the  next  sessions  ar^  lost,  he  infers,  against  all  the  his- 
tories of  that  time,  that  the  king  and  the  queen  were 
not  in  court  together.    And  he  seems  to  conclude, 
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BOOK  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  was  the  next  session 
.  after  the  eighteenth :  but  in  that  he  was  mistaken ; 


1529.  f^f  (,y  ^Q  original  letter  of  the  king's  to  his  ambas- 
Namb/28.  sadors^  it  is  plain  that  both  the  king  and  queen  came 
in  person  into  the  court,  where  they  both  sat,  with 
their  council  standing  about  them;  the  bishops  of 
Rochester  and  St.  Asaph,  and  doctor  Ridley,  being 
the  queen's  council.  When  the  king  and  queen 
w^re  called  on,  the  king  answered.  Here;  but  the 
queen  left  heriteat,  and  went  and  kneeled  down  be-- 
fore  him,  and  made  a  speech,  that  had  all  the  insi- 
nuations in  it  to  raise  pity  and  compassion  in  the 
The  court.  She  said,  '*  She  was  a  poor  woman,  and  a 
*^  stranger  in  his  dominions,  where  she  could  neither 
'^  expect  good  counsel,  nor  indifierent  judges ;  she 
'^  had  been  long  his  wife,  and  desired  to  know 
**  wherein  she  had  offended  him :  she  had  been  his 
*^  wife  twenty  years  and  more,  and  had  borne  him 
'^  several  children,  and  had  ever  studied  to  please 
«'  him ;  and  protested  he  had  found  her  a  true  maid^ 
'^  about  which  she  appealed  to  his  own  conscience. 
*^  If  she  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  she  was  willing 
'^  to  be  put  away  with  shame*  Their  parents  were 
*^  esteemed  very  wise  princes,  and  no  doubt  had 
«<  good  counsellors,  and  learned  men  about  them, 
*^  when  the  match  was  agreed :  therefore  she  would 
**  not  submit  to  the  Court ;  nor  durst  her  lawyers^ 
'*  who  were  his  subjects,  and  assigned  by  him,  speak 
"  freely  for  her.  So  she  desired  to  be  excused  till 
^'  she  heard  from  Spain."  That  said,  she  rose  up, 
and  made  the  king  a  low  reverence,  and  went  out 
of  the  court.  And  though  they  called  after  hei', 
she  made  no  answer,  but  went  away,  and  would 
never  again  appear  in  court. 
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She  being  gone,  the  king  did  publicly  declare  book 
what  a  true  and  obedient  wife  she  had  always  been, . 


and  commended  her  much  for  her  excellent  qua-  ^^^^* 
lities*  Then  the  cardinal  of  York  desired  the  kinggi4ttbf 
would  witness  whether  he  had  been  the  first  or  chief  bb^rapie*. 
mover  of  that  matter  to  him,  since  he  was  suspected 
to  have  done  it.  In  which  the  king  did  vindicate 
him,  and  said,  that  he  had  always  rather  opposed  it, 
and  protested  it  arose  merely  out  of  a  scruple  in  his 
conscience,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  discourse 
of  the  French  ambassador ;  who,  during  the  treaty 
of  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  the  duke  of 
Qrieance,  did  except  to  her  being  legitimate,  as  be- 
gotten in  an  unlawful  marriage :  upon  which  he  re- 
solved to  tvy  the  lawfiilness  of  it,  both  for  the  quiet  of 
his  conscience,  and  for  clearing  the  succession  of  the 
crown :  and  if  it  were  found  lawful,  he  was  very 
well  satisfied  to  live  still  with  the  queen.  But  upon 
that,  he  had  first  moved  it  in  confession  to  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln ;  then  he  had  desired  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbuiy  to  gather  the  opinions  of  the  bi- 
shops, who  did  all  under  their  hands  and  seals  de- 
clare against  the  marriage.  This  the  archbishop 
confirmed,  but  the  bishop  of  Rochester  denied  his 
hand  was  at  it.  And  the  archbishop  pretended  he 
had  his  consent  to  make  another  write  his  name  to 
the  judgment  of  the  rest,  which  he  positively  de- 
nied. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  twenty-fifth,  ordering 
letters  monitory  to  be  issued  out  for  citing  the  queen 
to  appear  under  pain  of  contumacy.    But  on  the  The 
twenty-fifth  was  brought  in  her  appeal  to  the  pope,ap^' 
the  original  t)f  which  is  extant,  every  page  being 
both  subecribed  and  superscribed  by  her.     She  ex* 
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BOOK  cepted  both  to  the  pkice,  to  the  judges,  and  to  her 

\ — counsel,  in  whom  she  could  not  confide;  and  there^ 

1529«  f^pg  appealed,  and  desired  her  cause  might  be  heard 
by  the  pope,  with  many  things  out  of  the  canon 
law,  on  which  she  grounded  it.  This  being  read, 
and  she  not  appearing,  was  declared  contumax^ 
Articles  Thcu  the  legates,  being  to  proceed  ex  qffido^  drew 
thetegates:up  twclvc  artides,  upou  which  they  were  to  ex- 
amine witnesses.  The  substance  of  them  was,  *'  That 
<<  prince  Arthur  and  the  king  were  brothers ;  that 
^<  prince  Arthur  did  marry  the  queen,  and  consum- 
'<  mated  the  marriage;  that  upon  his  death  the  king, 
*'  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation,  had  married  her ;  that 
<*  this  marrying  his  brother's  wife  was  forbidden 
^*  both  by  human  and  divine  law ;  and  that,  upon 
**  the  complaints  which  the  pope  had  received,  he 
<<  had  sent  them  now  to  try  and  judge  in  it." 
The  king's  counsel  insisted  most  on  prince  Arthur's 
having  consummated  the  marriage,  and  that  led 
them  to  say  many  things  that  seemed  incident ;  of 
which  the  bishop  of  Rochester  complained,  and  said, 
they  were  things  detestable  to  be  heard:  but  car- 
dinal Wolsey  checked  him,  and  there  passed  some 
sharp  words  between  them. 
Upon  The  legates  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  wit- 

nesses, of  which  I  shall  say  little,  the  substance  of 
their  depositions  being  fully  set  down,  with  all  their 
names,  by  the  lord  Herbert.  The  sum  of  what  was 
most  material  in  them  was,  that  many  violent  pre- 
sumptions appeared  by  their  testimonies,  that  prince 
Arthur  did  carnally  know  the  queen.  And  it  can- 
not be  imagined  how  greater  proofs  could  be  made 
twenty-seven  years  after  their  marriage.  Thus  the 
cpurt  went  on  several  days  examining  vtdtnesses: 
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but  as  the  matter  was  going  on  to  a  conclusion^  boor 

there  came  an  avocation  from  Rome :  of  which  I 1_ 

shall  now  give  an  account.  ^^^^• 

The  queen  wrote  most  earnestly  to  her  nephews  The  pro- 
to  procure  an  avocation ;  protesting  she  would  suffer  at  n^me 
any  thing,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  depart  ^°n,'^*^' 
from  her  marriage:  that  she  expected  no  justice 
from  the  legates,  and  therefore  looked  for  their  as- 
sistance^ that,  her  appeal  being  admitted  by  the 
pope,  the  cause  might  be  taken  out  of  the  legates' 
hands.    Campegio  did  also  give  the  pope  an  account  au  this  is 
of  their  progress,  and  by  all  means  advised  an  avo- the  original 
cation;  for  by  this  he  thought  to  excuse  himself  toiuwas, 
the  king,  to  oblige  the  emperor  much,  and  to  havejjf^g^*^^ 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  conscience.  9* 

The  emperor,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  sent 
their  ambassadors  at  Rome  orders,  to  give  the  pope 
no  rest  till  it  were  procured ;  and  the  emperor  said. 
He  would  look  on  a  sentence  against  his  aunt  as  a 
dishonour  to  his  family,  and  would  lose  all  his 
kingdoms  sooner  than  endure  it.  And  they  plied 
the  pope  so  warmly,  that  between  them  and  the 
English  ambassadors  he  had  for  some  days  very 
little  rest.  To  the  one  he  was  kind,  and  to  the 
other  he  resolved  to  be  civil.  The  English  ambassa- 
dors met  oft  with  Salviati,  and  studied  to  persuade 
him,  that  the  process  went  not  on  in  England ;  but  he 
told  them,  their  intelligence  was  so  good,  that  what- 
ever they  said  on  that  head  would  not  be  believed. 
They  next  suggested,  that  it  was  visible  Campegio's  . 
advising  an  avocation  was  only  done  to  preserve 
himself  from  the  envy  of  the  sentence,  and  to  throw 
it  wholly  on  the  pope ;  for  were  the  matter  once 
called  to  Rome,  the  pope  must  give  sentence  one 
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BOOK  way  or  another,  and  so  bear  the  whole  burden  .of  it. 

II 

There  were  also  secret  surmises  of  deposing  the 


1529.  pope,  if  he  went  so  far ;  for  seeing  that  the  emperor 
prevailed  so  much  by  the  terrors  of  that,  the  car- 
dinal resolved  to  try  what  operation  such  threaten* 
ings  in  the  king's  name  might  have.  But  they  had 
no  armies  near  the  pope,  so  that  big  words  did  only 
provoke  and  alienate  him  the  more. 

The  matter  was  such,  that  by  the  canon  law  it 
could  not  be  denied.  For  to  grant  an  avocation  of 
a  cause  upon  good  reason,  irom  the  delegated  to  the 
supreme  court,  was  a  thing  which  by  the  course  of 
law  was  very  usual:  and  it  was  no  less  apparent 
that  the  reasons  of  the  queen's  appeal  were  just  and 
Thepop?    good.     But  the  secret  and  most  convincing  motives. 


the  eiD-  that  wrought  more  on  the  pope  than  all  other  things, 
^^''  were,  that  the  treaty  between  him  and  the  empiror 
was  now  concerted :  therefore,  this  being  to  be  pub- 
lished very  speedily,  the  pope  thought  it  necessary 
to  avocate  the  matter  to  Rome  before  the  publica- 
tion for  the  peace,  lest,  if  he  did  it  after,  it  should 
be  thought  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  secret  arti-* 
cles  of  the  treaty,  which  would  have*  cast  a  foul 
blot  upon  him.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  a  little  perplexed  with  the  fears  he  had  of  losing 
the  king  of  England ;  he  knew  he  was  a  man  of  an. 
high  spirit,  and  would  resent  what  he  did  severely^* 
Collect.  «  And  the  cardinal  now  again  ordered  Dr»  Bennet 
**"  •  ^^'  «  in  jjjg  name,  and  as  with  tears  in  hid  eyes,  lying 
**  at  the  pope's  feet,  to  assure  him,  that  the  king 
**  and  kingdom  of  England  were  certainly  los»t  if 
**  the  cause  were  avocated :  therefore  he  besought 
*^  him  to  leave  it  still  in  their  hands,  and  assured 
**  him,  that  for  himself,  he  should  rather  be  torn 
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'*  in  pieces  joint  by  joint  than  do  any  thing  in  that  book 
*^  matter  contrary  to  his  conscience  or  to  justice.** 


These  things  had  been  oft  said,  and  the  pope  did  ^^^9- 
apprehend  that  ill  effects  would  follow:  for  if  thegnaT^r- 
king  fell  from  his  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  no****"^**' 
doubt  all  the  Lutheran  princes,  who  were  already 
bandying  against  the  emperor,  would  join  them- 
selves  with  him ;  and  the  interests  of  France  would 
most  certainly  engage  that  king  also  into  the  union, 
which  would  distract  the  church,  give  encourage- 
ment to  heresy,  and  end  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
popedom.  But  in  all  this  the  crafty  pope  comforted 
himself,  that  many  times  threatenings  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  made  good,  but  are  used  to  terrify ; 
and  that  the  king,  who  had  written  for  the  faith 
against  Luther,  and  had  been  so  ill  used  by  him, 
would  never  do  a  thing  that  would  sound  so  ill,  as, 
because  he  could  not  obtain  what  he  had  a  mind  to, 
therefore  to  turn  heretic :  he  also  resolved  to  caress 
the  French  king  much,  and  was  in  hopes  of  making 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  him. 

But  that  which  went  nearest  the  pope's  heart  of 
aU  other  things,  was  the  setting  up  of  his  family  at 
Florence;  and  the  emperor  having  given  him  assur- 
ance of  that,  it  weighed  down  all  other  considera- 
tions. Therefore  he  resolved  he  would  please  the 
emperor,  but  do  all  he  could  not  to  lose  the  king : 
so  on  the  ninth  of  July,  he  sent  for  the  king^s  am- 
bassadors, and  told  them,  the  process  was  now  so 
far  set  on  in  England,  and  the  avocation  so  earnestly 
pressed,  that  he  could  deny  it  no  longer ;  for  all  the 
lawyers  in  Rome  had  told  him,  the  thing  could  not  be 
denied  in  the  common  course  of  justice.  Upon  this 
the  ambassadors  told  him  what  they  had  in  commis- 
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BOOK  sion  to  say  against  it,  both  from  the  king"  and  the 

_.J cardinal,  and  pressed  it  with  great  vehemence :  so 

^529.  that  the  pope  by  many  sighs  and  tears  shewed  hoW 
deep  an  impression  that  which  they  said  made  upon 
hinji :  he  wished  himself  dead,  that  he  might  be  de- 
livered out  of  that  martyrdom:  and  added  these 
words,  which,  because  of  their  savouring  so  much  of 
an  apostolical  spirit,  I  set  down :  Woe  is  me,  no^ 
body  apprehends  all  those  evils  better  than  I  do. 
But  I  am  so  between  the  hammer  and  the  Jorge, 
that,  when  I  would  comply  with  the  king's  desires, 
the  whole  storm  then  mustJaUon  my  head;  and, 
which  is  worse,  on  the  church  of  Christ.  They 
did  object  the  many  promises  he  had  made  them, 
both  by  word  of  mouth,  and  under  his  hand.  He 
answered,  JSe  desired  to  do  more  for  the  king  than 
he  had  promised:  but  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
what  the  emperor  now  demanded,  whose  Jbrees  did 
so  surround  him,  that  he  could  not  onlyjbrce  him 
to  grant  him  Justice,  but  could  dispose  of  him  and 
aU  his  concerns  at  his  pleasure. 

The  ambassadors,  seeing  the  pope  was  resolved  to 
grant  the  avocation,  pressed  against  it  no  further^ 
but  studied  to  put  it  off  for  some  time :  and  there- 
fore proposed,  that  the  pope  would  himself  write 
about  it  to  the  king,  and  not  grant  it  till  he  received 
his  answer.  Of  all  this  they  gave  advertisement  to 
the  king,  and  wrote  to  him,  that  he  must  either 
drive  the  matter  to  a  sentence  in  great  haste,  or,  to 
prevent  the  affront  of  an  avocation,  suspend  the  pro- 
cess for  some  time.  They  also  advised  the  search- 
ing all  the  packets  that  went  or  came  by  the  way  of 
Flanders;  and  to  keep  up  all  Campegio's  letters, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  bull  might  come  to  £ng- 
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land;  for  they  did  much  apprehend  that  the  avoca*^  book 
ti<m  would  be  granted  withm  very  few  days.    Their- 


next  despatch  bore,  that  the  pope  had  sent  for  them    '^^^* 
to  let  them  know^  that  he  had  signed  the  avocation  The  avol 
the  day  before.     But  they  understood  another  way,^^ 
that  the  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  him  was 
finished,  and  the  peace  was  to  be  proclaimed  on  the 
eighteenth  of  July ;  and  that  the  pope  did  not  only 
fear  the  emperor  more  than  all  other  princes,  but 
that  he  also  trusted  him  more  now.     On  the  nine* 
teenth  of  July,  the  pope  sent  a  messenger  with  the 
avocation  to  England,  with  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  coiiect. 
To  the  king  he  wrote  afterwards.  "    '  ^^' 

All  this  while  Campegio,  as  he  had  orders  firomi*b«p»>- 

_  ,  ,        ,  1  «      ceedingiof 

the  pope  to  draw  out  the  matter  by  delays,  so  hetheiegmtes. 
did  it  very  dexterously :  and  in  this  he  pretended  a 
tsar  excuse,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  king^s  ho- 
nour to  iHredpitate  the  matter  too  much,  lest  great 
advantages  might  be  taken  from  that  by  the  queen's 
party.  That  therefore  it  was  fit  to  proceed  slowly, 
that  the  world  might  see  with  what  moderation  as 
well  as  justice  the  matter  was  handled.  From  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  the  court  adjourned  to  the 
twenty-eighth,  ordering  a  second  citation  for  the 
queen,  under  the  pains  of  contumacy,  and  of  their 
proceeding  to  examine  witnesses.  And  on  the 
twenty-eighth  they  declared  the  queen  contumacious 
a  second  time ;  and  examined  several  witnesses  upon 
the  articles,  and  adjourned  to  the  fifth  of  July.  On 
that  day  the  buU  and  breve  were  read  in  court,  and 
the  king^s  counsel  argued  long  against  the  validity 
of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other,  upon  the 
grounds  that  have  been  already  mentioned;  in 
which  Camp^o  was  much  disgusted  to  heftr  them 
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BOOK  argue  against  the  pope's  power  of  granting  such  a 
"'  dispensation  in  a  matter  that  was  against  a  divine 
1529.  precept,  alleging  that  his  power  did  not  extend  so 
far.  This  the  legates  overruled,  and  said,  that  that 
.  was  too  high  a  point  for  them  to  judge  in,  or  so  much 
as  to  hear  argued ;  and  that  the  pope  himself  was 
the  only  proper  judge  in  that :  *^  and  it  was  odds 
'^  but  he  would  judge  favourably  for  himself."  The 
court  adjourned  to  the  twelfth,  and  from  that  to  the 
fourteenth.  On  these  days  the  depositions  of  the 
rest  of  the  witnesses  were  taken,  and  some  that 
were  ancient  persons  were  examined  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  legates ;  and  all  the  depositions  were 
published  on  the  seventeenth ;  other  instruments  re- 
lating to  the  process  were  also  read  and  verified  in 
court*  On  the  twenty-first  the  court  sat  to  con- 
clude the  matter,  as  was  expected,  and  the  instru- 
ment that  the  king  had  signed  when  be  came  of 
age,  protesting  that  he  would  not  stand  to  the  con- 
tract made  when  he  was  under  age,  was  then  read 
and  verified.  Upon  which  the  king's  counsel  (of 
whom  Gardiner  was  the  chief)  closed  their  evidence. 
All  things  ^^^  summed  up  all  that  had  been  brought ;  and,  in 
foJI^J-  *^^  ling's  name,  desired  sentence  might  be  given, 
teoce.  But  Campegio,  pretending  that  it  was  fit  some  in- 
terval should  be  between  that  and  the  sentence,  put 
it  ofi*  till  the  twenty-third,  being  Friday;  and  in 
the  whole  process  he  presided,  both  being  the  an- 
cienter  cardinal,  and  chiefly  to  shew  great  equity; 
since  exceptions  might  have  been  taken,  if  the  other 
had  appeared  much  in  it:  so  that  he  only  sat  by 
him  for  form ;  but  all  the  orders  of  the  court  were 
still  directed  by  Campegio.  On  Friday  there  was  a 
great  appearance,  and  a  general  expectation;  but 
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by  a  strange  surprise  Campegio  adjourned  the  court  book 
to  the  first  of  October^  for  which  he  pretended,  that- 


they  sat  there  as  a  part  of  the  consistory  of  Rome,  ,  ^^^^; 
and  therefore  must  follow  the  rules  of  that  court,  ad>Sm!ld 
which  from  that  time  till  October  was  in  a  vacation,^*  '*"'*• 
and  heard  no  causes :  and  this  he  averred  to  be  true 
on  the  word  of  a  true  prelate. 

The  king  was  in  a  chamber  very  near,  where  he 
heard  what  passed,  and  was  inexpressibly  surprised 
at  it.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  in 
court,  and  omiplained  much  of  this  delay ;  and 
pressed  the  legates  to  give  sentence.  Campegio  an- 
swered^  That  what  they  might  then  pronounce 
would  be  of  no  force,  as  being  in  vacation-time; 
but  gave  great  hopes  of  a  favourable  sentence  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  Upon  which  the  lords  spake 
very  high.  And  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  great  com« 
motion,  swore  hy  the  mass,  that  he  saw  it  was  true 
which  had  been  commonly  said.  That  never  car- 
dinal yet  did  good  in  England ;  and  so  all  the  tem-  wuch 
poral  lords  went  away  in  a  fury,  leaving  the  legates  fATnoe. 
(Wolsey  especially)  in  no  small  perplexity.  Wolsey 
knew  it  would  be  suspected  that  he  understood  this 
beforehand^  and  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for 
him,  either  to  say  he  did  not  know,  or  could  not  help 
it;  all  apologies  being  ill  heard  by  an  enraged 
prince.  Campegio  had  not  much  to  lose  in  Eng^ 
land  but  his  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  the  reward 
he  expected  from  the  king,  which  he  knew  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope  would  plentifully  make  up  to 
him.  But  his  colleague  was  in  a  worse  condition ; 
he  had  much  to  fear,  because  he  had  much  to  lose ; 
for  as  the  king  had  severely  chid  him  for  the  delays 
of  the  business^  so  he  was  now  to  expect  a  heavy 
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BOOK  stonn  from  him ;  and  after  so  long  an  administration 
.of  affairs  by  so  insolent  a  favourite,  it  Was  not  to  be 


1529.  doubted,  but  as  many  of  his  enemies  were  joining 
danger,  against  him»  so  matter  must  needs  be  found  to  work 
his  ruin  with  a  prince  that  was  alienated  from  him : 
therefore  he  was  under  all  the  disorders  which  a  fear, 
that  was  heightened  by  ambition  and  covetousness, 
could  produce. 

But  the  king  governed  himself  upon  this  occasion 
with  more  temper  than  could  have  been  expected 
fix)m  a  man  of  his  humour :  therefore,  as  he  made 
no  great  shew  of  disturbance,  so,  to  divert  his  uneasy 
thoughts,  he  went  his  prepress.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
ceived his  agent's  letter  from  Rome,  and  made  Grar- 
diner  (who  was  then  secretary  of  state)  write  to  the 
cardinal,  to  put  Campegio  to  his  oath,  whether  he 
had  revealed  the  king's  secrets  to  the  pope  or  not  ? 
and  if  he  swore  he  had  not  done  it,  to  make  him 
swear  he  should  never  do  it.  A  little  after  that,  the 
messenger  came  from  Rome  with  a  breve  to  the  le- 
gates, requiring  them  to  proceed  no  further,  and  with 
Aagust  4-  an  avocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome ;  together  with 
letters  citatory  to  the  king  and  queen  to  appear 
there  in  person,  or  by  their  proxies.  Of  which  when 
the  king  was  advertised,  Gardiner  wrote  to  the  car- 
dinal by  his  order.  That  the  king  would  not  have 
the  letters  citatory  executed,  or  the  commission  dis^ 
charged  by  virtue  of  them ;  but  that,  upon  the  pope's 
breve  to  them,  they  should  declare  their  comnussion^ 
void :  for  he  would  not  suffer  a  thing  so  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  crown,  as  a  citation  be  made  to  ap- 
pear in  another  court,  nor  would  he  let  his  subjects 
imagine  that  he  was  to  be  cited  out  of  his  kingdom. 
This  was  the  iirst  step  that  he  made  for  the  lessening 
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of  the  pope's  power:  upon  which  the  two  cardinals  book 
(for  ihej  were  legates  no  longer)  went  to  the  king . 


at  Grafton.  It  was  generally  expected  that  Wolsey  '^^^* 
should  have  been  disgraced  then ;  for  not  only  Uie 
king  was  offended  with  him,  but  he  received  new  in- 
formations of  his  having  juggled  in  the  business,  and 
that  be  secretly  advised  the  pope  to  do  what  was 
done.  This  was  set  about  by  some  of  the  queen's 
agents,  as  if  there  was  certain  knowledge  had  of  it 
at  Rome ;  and  it  was  said,  that  some  letters  of  his 
to  the  pope  were  by  a  trick  found,  and  brought  over 
to  England.  The  emperor  looked  on  the  cardinal 
as  his  inveterate  enemy,  and  designed  to  ruin  him  if 
it  was  possible;  nor  was  it  hard  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  concur  with  him  to  pull  him  down.  But 
all  this  seems  an  artifice  of  theirs  only  to  destroy 
him.  For  the  earnestness  the  cardinal  expressed  in 
this  matter  was  such,  that  either  he  was  sincere  in 
it,  or  he  was  the  best  at  dissembling  that  ever  was. 
But  these  su^estions  were  easily  infiised  in  the 
king's  angry  mind:  so  strangely  are  men  turned  by 
their  affections,  that  sometimes  they  will  believe  no- 
thing, and  at  other  times  they  believe  every  thing. 
Yet  when  the  cardinal,  with  his  colleague,  came  to 
court,  they  were  received  by  the  king  with  very 
hearty  expressions  of  kindness;  and  Wolsey  was 
often  in  private  with  him,  sometimes  in  presence  of 
the  council,  and  sometimes  alone:  once  he  was 
many  hours  with  the  king  alone,  and  when  they  took 
leave,  he  sent  them  away  very  obligingly.    But  that  Sept.  aj-  «n 


which  gave  cardinal  Wolsey  the  most  assurance  was,  from  the 
that  all  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  king's  pri-Mcreur^u 
vacies  did  carry  themselves  towards  him  as  they  ^'°°"^'"' 
were  wont  to  do ;  both  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  sir  Tho- 
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BOOK  mas  Boleyn,  then  made  viscount  of  Rochford,  sir 
Brian  Tuke,  and  Gardiner:  concluding  that  from 


^^^^*  the  motions  of  such  weathercocks  the  air  of  the 
prince's  affections  was  best  gathered* 
Anne  Bo-  Anuc  Bolcju  was  now  brought  to  the  court  again, 
tc^rawhu^out  of  which  she  had  been  dismissed  for  some  time, 
for  silencing  the  noise  that  her  being  at  courts  dur- 
ing the  process,  would  have  occasioned.  It  is  said, 
that  she  took  her  dismission  so  ill,  that  she  resolved 
never  again  to  return;  and  that  she  was  verj 
hardly  brought  to  it  afterwards,  not  without  threat- 
enings  from  her  father.  But  of  that  nothing  appears 
to  me;  only  this  I  find,  that  all  her  former  kindness 
to  the  cardinal  was  now  turned  to  enmity,  so  that 
she  was  not  wanting  in  her  endeavours  to  pull  him 
down. 

But  the  king  being  reconciled  to  her,  and,  as  it  is 
ordinary  after  some  intermission  and  disorder  be- 
tween lovers,  his  affection  increasing,  he  was  casting 
about  for  overtures,  how  to  compass  what  he  so  ear- 
nestly desired.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  procuring 
a  new  commission ;  but  that  was  not  advisable,  for 
after  a  long  dependance  it  might  end  as  the  former 
had  done.  Then  he  thought  of  breaking  off  with 
the  pope :  but  there  was  great  danger  in  that :  for, 
besides  that  in  his  own  persuasion  he  adhered  to  all 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Roman  religion,  his 
subjects  were  so  addicted  to  it,  that  any  such  a 
change  could  not  but  seem  full  of  hazard.  Sometime 
he  inclined  to  confederate  himself  with  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  for  now  there  was  no  dividing  of  them, 
till  he  should  thereby  bring  the  emperor  to  yield  to 
his  desires.  But  that  was  against  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  emperor  had  already  proceeded 
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sofar  in  his  opposition,  that  he  could  not  be  easUy  book 
brought  about. 


While  his  thoughts  were  thus  divided,  a  new  pro-^^^^j; 
position  was  made  to  him,  that  seemed  the  most  rea-*  proposition 
sonaUe  and  feasible  of  them  all.  There  was  one  king's  di- 
Dr.  Cranmer,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Jesus  college  ^^'^^' 
in  Cambridge;  but  having  married,  forfeited  his 
fellowship;  yet  continued  his  studies,  and  was  a 
reader  of  divinity  in  Buckingham  college.  His  wife 
dying,  he  was  again  chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  coU^^ ; 
and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  university  for  his 
learning,  which  appeared  very  eminently  on  all  pub* 
lie  occasions.  But  he  was  a  man  that  neither  courted 
preferment,  nor  did  willingly  accept  of  it  when  of- 
fered. And  therefore,  though  he  was  invited  to  be 
a  reader  of  divinity  in  the  cardinal's  college  at  Ox- 
ford, he  declined  it.  He  was  at  this  time  forced  to 
fly  out  of  Cambridge,  from  a  plague  that  was  there ; 
and  having  the  sons  of  one  Mr.  Cressy  of  Waltham 
Cross  committed  to  his  charge,  he  went  with  his  pu- 
pils to  their  father's  house  at  Waltham.  There  he 
was  when  the  king  returned  from  his  progress,  who 
took  Waltham  in  his  way,  and  lay  a  night  there. 
The  harbingers  having  appointed  Gardiner,  and  Fox, 
the  king's  secretary  and  almoner,  to  lie  at  Mr.  Cres- 
sy's  house,  it  so  happened  that  Cranmer  was  with 
them  at  supper.  The  whole  discourse  of  England 
being  then  about  the  divorce,  these  two  courtiers, 
knowing  Cranmer's  learning  and  solid  judgment,  en- 
tertained him  with  it,  and  desired  to  hear  his  opinion 
concerning  it.  He  modestly  declined  it;  but  told 
them,  that  he  judged  it  would  be  a  shorter  and  safer 
way  once  to  dear  it  well,  if  the  marriage  was  unlaw- 
ful in  itself  by  virtue  of  any  divine  precept :  for  it 
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BOOK  that  were  proved,  then  it  was  certain,  that  the  pope's 
.dispensation  could  be  of  no  force  to  make  that  law- 


1529.  ful,  which  .God  had  declared  to  be  unlawful.  There- 
fore he  thought,  that,  instead  of  a  long  fruitless  ne- 
godation  at  Rome^  it  were  better  to  consult  all  the 
learned  men,  and  the  universities  of  Christendom ; 
for  if  they  once  declared  it  in  the  king's  favour,  then 
the  pope  must  needs  give  judgment ;  or  otherwise, 
the  bull  being  of  itself  null  and  void,  the  marriage 
would  be  found  sinful,  notwithstanding  the  pope's 
dispensation.  This  seemed  a  very  good  motion, 
which  they  resolved  to  offer  to  the  Idng ;  so  next 
night,  when  he  came  tor  Greenwich,  they  proposed 
it  to  him ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Gardiner 
had  a  mind  to  make  it  pass  for  their  own  contriv- 
ance ;  but  Fox,  who  was  of  a  more  ingenuous  na- 
Approved  ture,  told  the  king  from  whom  they  had  it.  He 
kio^^  was  much  affected  with  it,  so  soon  as  he  heard  it, 
and  said,  had  he  known  it  sooner,  it  would  have 
saved  him  a  vast  expense,  and  much  trouble ;  and 
would  needs  have  Cranmer  sent  for  to  court,  saying, 
in  his  coarse  way  of  speaking,  T^kat  he  had  the  saw 
by  the  right  ear.  So  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  and 
being  brought  before  the  king,  he  carried  himself  so, 
that  the  king  conceived  an  high  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment and  candour,  which  he  preserved  to  his  death, 
and  still  paid  a  respect  to  him,  beyond  all  the  other 
churchmen  that  were  about  him:  and  though  he 
made  more  use  of  Gardiner  in  his  business,  whom  he 
found  a  man  of  great  dexterity  and  cunning ;  yet  he 
never  had  any  respect  for  him.  But  for  Cranmer, 
though  the  king  knew  that  in  many  things  he  dif- 
fered from  him,  yet,  for  all  his  being  so  impatient  of 
contradiction,  he  always  reverenced  him. 
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He  was  soon  looked  on  as  a  rising  churchman,  and  book 
the  rather,  because  the  cardinal  was  now  declining ; .     ''* 


for  in  the  following  Michaelmas-term  the  king  sent    ^^29- 
for  the  great  seal,  which  the  cardinal  at  first  wasmachet.  • 
not  willing  to  part  with.  But  the  next  day  the  kinghl^^  ^ 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  presently  delivered  it  to  the""??^'- 

.  *^  •'  nal  f  fall. 

dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  was  offered  back 
again  to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but 
he,  being  very  old,  and  foreseeing  great  difficulties 
in  the  keeping  of  it,  excused  himself  So  it  was 
given  to  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  not  only  emi- 
nent in  his  own  profession,  but  in  all  other  learning : 
and  was  much  esteemed  for  the  strictness  of  his  life, 
and  his  contempt  of  money.  *He  was  also  the  more 
fit  to  be  made  use  of,  having  been  in  ill  terms  with 
the  cardinal.  Soon  after.  Hales,  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, put  in  ah  information  against  the  cardinal  in  the 
king^s  bench ;  bearing,  that  natwithstfinding  the  sta- 
tute iif  Richard  the  Second^  against  the  procuring 
bulls Jram  Rame^  under  the  pains  ^praemunire,  yet 
he  had  procured  hulls  for  his  legantine  power, 
which  he  had  for  many  years  executed ;  and  some 
particulars^ f>r  form,  were  named  out  <fa  great 
many  more.  To  this  he  put  in  his  answer  by  his 
attorney,  and  confessed  the  indictment,  but  pleaded 
his  ignorance  of  the  statute,  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  king^s  mercy.  Upon  this  it  was  declared,  that 
he  was  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  that  he  had 
forfeited  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  that 
his  person  might  be  seized  on.  Then  was  his  rich 
palace  of  York-house,  (now  Whitehall,)  with  all  that 
vast  wealth  and  royal  furniture  that  he  had  heaped 
t<^ther,  (which  was  beyond  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  England  before,)  seized  on  for  the 

VOL.  I.  M 
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BOOK   king.     But  it  seems  the  king  had  not  a  mind  to  de- 
.  stroy  him  outright,  but  only  to  bring  him  lower,  and 


^529.    ^Q  ^ly  if  jjjg  terror  of  that  would  have  any  influence 
Roi.  Pat.  2.  on  the  pope :  therefore,  on  the  twenty-<first  of  No- 
pri!^.^i.  vember,  the  king  granted  him  first  his  protection, 
^^'  ^^'     and  then  his  pardon,  and  restored  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  the  bishopric  of  Winchester^ 
and  gave  him  back  in  money,  goods,  and  plate,  that 
which  amounted  to  6374/.  Ss.  7d.  and  many  kind 
messages  were  sent  him,  both  by  the  king  and  Anne 
Boleyn. 
The  mean.       But  as  he  had  carried  his  greatness  with  most 
temper. "  extravagant  pride,  so  he  was  no  less  basely  cast 
dovm  with  his  misfortune;  and  having  no  ballast 
within  himself,  but  being  wholly  guided  by  things 
without  him,  he  was  lifted  up,  €T  cast  down,  as  the 
scales  of  fortune  turned :  yet  his  enemies  had  gone 
too  far  ever  to  suffer  a  man  of  his  parts  or  temper  to 
return  to  favour.     And  therefore  they  so  ordered  ft, 
that  an  high  charge  of  many  articles  was  brou^t 
against  him,  into  the  house  of  lords,'  in  the  parlia* 
ment  that  sat  in  November  following ;  and  it  passed 
there,  where  he  had  but  few  friends,  and  many  and 
great  enemies.   But  when  the  charge  was  sent  down 
to  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  so  managed  by  the 
industry  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  his  servant,  that 
it  came  to  nothing.     The  heads  of  it  have  been  oft 
printed,  therefore  I  shall  not  repeat  them ;  they  re* 
lated  chiefly  to  his  legantine  power,  contrary  to  law, 
to  his  insolence  and  ambition,  his  lewd  life,  and  other 
things  that  were  brought  to  defame,  as  wdl  as  jde- 
stroy  him. 

AU  these  things  did  so  sink  hb  proud  mind,  that 
a  deep  melancholy  overcame  his  spirits.    The  king 
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sent  him  frequent  assurances  of  his  favour,  which  he  book 
received  with  extravagant  transports  of  joy,  fiedling  ' 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt  before  the  messenger  ^^^^* 
that  brought  one  of  them,  and  holding  up  his  hands  <^'i^^^<>ur* 
for  joy,  which  shewed  hotv  mean  a  soul  he  had,  and 
that,  as  himself  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  fr4i^ 
ferred  the  ktng^s  Juvour  to,  God  Almighhfa.  But 
the  king  found  they  took  little  notice  of  him  at 
Rome;  the  emperor  hated  him,  and  the  pope  did 
not  love  him,  looking  on  him  as  one  that  was  almost 
equal  to  himself  in  power :  and  though  they  did  not 
love  the  precedent  to  have  a  cardinal  so  used,  yet 
they  were  not  much  troubled  at  Rome  to  see  it  fall 
on  him.  So  in  Easter-week  he  was  ordered  to  go 
north,  though  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  stayed 
at  Richmond,  which  the  king  had  given  him  in  ex* 
change  for  Hamptoa-court,  that  he  had  alsa  built 
But  that  was  too  near  the  court ;  and  his  enemies 
had  a  mind  to  send  him  further  from  it.  Acoordt 
ingly  he  went  to  Cawood  in  Yorkshire,  in  which 
journey  it  appears,  that  the  ruins  of  his  state  were 
considerable,  for  he  travdled  thither  with  one  hun«- 
dred  and  edxty  horse  in  his  train,  and  &eventy4wo 
carts  following  him^  with  his  household-stuff. 

To  conclude  his  story  all  at  once^  he  was  in  Na-HeUftftn* 
vember  the  next  year  seized  on  by  the  earl  of  North**  ^tli  for 
umberland,  who  attached  him  for  high  treason,  and^"^*^*^* 
committed  him  to  the  keeping  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  who  was  ordered  to  bring  him  up  to 
London.    And  even  then  he  had  gradous  messages 
from  the  king:  but  these  did  not  work  much  on 
him,  for  whether  it  was  that  he  knew  himself  guilty 
of  some  secBct  practices  with  the  pope,  or  with  the 
eaqteror,  which  yet  he  denied  to  the  last;  or  whfr- 
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BOOK  ther  he  could  no  longer  stand  under,  the  king's  dis- 
.  pleasure,  and  that  change  of  condition ;  he  was  so 


I  ^^^^'    cast  down,  that,  on  his  way  to  London,  he  sickened 

I  at  Sheffield-park,  in  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  house, 

from  whence  by  slow  journeys  he  went  as  far  aa 
'  Leicester,  where,  after  some  days  languishing  he 

I  died ;  and  at  the  last  made  great  protestations  qfhis 

'  having  served  the  king  faithfully^  and  that  he  had 

UtAe  regarded  the  service  of  God,  to  do  him  plea^ 
sure ;  but  if  he  had  served  God  as  he  had  done 
him,  he  would  not  have  given  him  over  so,  as  he 
did  in  his  gray  hairs.  And  he  desired  the  king 
to  reflect  on  aU  his  past  services,  and  in  particular, 
in  his  weighty  matter,  (for  by  that  phrase  they 
usually  spoke  of  the  king's  divorce,)  and  then  he 
would  find  in  his  conscience  whether  he  had  of- 
And  dial,  fended  him  or  not  He  died  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November,  15S0,  and  was  the  greatest  instance  that 
several. ages  had  shown  of  the  variety  and  incon- 
stancy of  human  things,  both  in  his  rise  and  fall; 
and  by  his  temper  in  both,  it  appears  he  was 
unworthy  of  his  greatness,  and  deserved  what  he 
suffered.  But,  to  conclude  all  that  is  to  be  said  of 
him,  I  shall  add  what  the  writer  of  his  life  ends  it 
Hif  chwM.  with :  Here  is  the  end  and  fall  of  pride  and  arro^ 
gancyi  for  1  assure  you,  in  his  time  he  was  the 
haughtiest  man  in  all  his  proceedings  alive,  having 
more  re^ct  to  the  honour  of  his  person,  than  he 
had  to  his  spiritual  profession,  wherein  should  be 
shewed  all  meekness  and  charity. 
Apariia  But  uow,  with  the  chaugo  of  this  great  minister, 

ed.  there  followed  a  change  of  counsels,  and  therefore 

the  king  resolved  to  hold  a  parliament,  that  he 
might  meet  his  people,  and  establish  such  a  good 
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understanding  between  himself  and  theni»  that  he  book 
might  have  all  secured  at  home;  and  then  he  re«- 


solved  to  proceed  more  confidently  abroad.  There  ^^^^' 
had  been  no  parliament  for  seven  years;  but  the 
blame  of  that,  and  of  every  other  miscarriage,  falling 
naturally  on  the  disgraced  minister,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  people  full  satis- 
fKCtion  in  that,  and  in  every  thing  else.  So  a  par« 
liament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber. And  there,  among  several  other  laws  that  were 
made  for  the  public  good  of  the  kingdom,  there: were 
bills  sent  up  by  the  house  of  commons  against  some 
of  the  most  exorbitant  abuses  of  the  clergy :  one 
was  against  the  exactions  for  the  probates  of -wills; 
another  was  for  the  regulating  of  mortuaries;  a 
third  was  about  the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  non- 
residence,  and  churchmen's  being  farmers  of  lands. 
In  the  passing  of  these  bills  there  were  severe  re- 
flections made  on  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  of  that  time,  which  were  believed  to  flow 
from  men  that  favoured  Luther's  doctrine  in  their 
hearts. 

When  these  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  house  of  Haii. 
lords,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  speaking  to  them, 
did  reflect  on  the  house  of  commons :  saying,  That 
they  were  resolved  to  bring  down  the  church ;  and 
he  desired  they  would  consider  the  miserable  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  it  was  reduced 
by  heresy,  and  ended,  T^at  all  this  was /or  lack  of 
faith.     But  this  being  afterwards  known  to  thexhehouw 
house  of  commons,  they  sent  their  speaker,   sirmomTl^iii. 
Thomas  Audley,  with  thirty  of  their  members,  tojj^^j,^^ 
complain  to  the  king  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  jfj^*^^*^ 
saying,  that  their  acts  flowed  from  the  want  of 
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BOOK  faithj  which  was  an  high  imputation  on  the  whole 
.  nation,  when  the  representative  of  the  commons  was 


'^^^'  so  chained,  as  if  they  had  been  infidels  and  heathens* 
This  was  set  on  by  the  court,  to  mortify  that  bishop, 
who  was  unacceptable  to  them,  for  his  adhering  so 
firmly  to  the  queen's  cause.  The  king  sent  for  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  other  bishops,  and 
before  them  told  the  complaint  of  the  commons. 
But  the  bishop  of  Rochester  excused  himself,  and 
said,  he  only  meant  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
when  he  said,  aU flowed  from  the  want  of  faiths  and 
did  not  at  all  intend  the  house  of  commons.  This 
'  explanation  the  king  sent  by  the  treasurer  of  his 
household,  sir  William  Fitz-Williatns.  But  though 
the  matter  was  passed  over,  yet  they  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  it,  so  that  they  went  on,  laying  open 
the- abuses  of  the  clergy. 
Some  biiifl  In  the  house  of  peers  great  opposition  was  made 
f^nV'tbe*^  the  bills,  and  the  clergy  both  within  and  without 
ih«  dl«fy  ^^^'^  ^'d  defame  them,  and  said,  these  were  the  or- 
dinary beginnings  of  heresy,  to  complain  of  abuses, 
and  pretend  reformation,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  the 
clergy,  from  which  heresy  took  its  chief  strength. 
And  the  spiritual  lords  did  generally  oppose  them, 
the  temporal  lords  being  no  less  earnest  to  have  them 
passed.  The  cardinal  was  admitted  to^  sit  in  the 
house,  where  he  shewed  himself  as  submissive  in  his 
fawning,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  his  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  who  durst  oppose  him.  But  the 
king  set  the  bills  forward;  and,  in  the  end,  they 
were  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  and  had  the  royal  as- 
sent. 

The  king  intended  by  this  to  let  the  pope  see 
what  he  could  do  if  he  went  on  to  ofiend  him,  and 
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how  willingly  his  parliament  would  concur  with  him»  book 
if  he  went  to  extremities.  He  did  also  endear  him^  ^^' 
self  much  to  the  people^  by  relieving  them  from  the  ^^2d. 
oppressions  of  the  clergy.  But  the  clergy  lost  much 
by  this  means;  for  these  acts  did  not  only  lessen 
their  present  profits,  but  did  open  the  way  for  other 
things,  that  were  more  to  their  detriment  afterward. 
7heir  opposing  of  this^  and  all  other  motions  for  re- 
Tormation,  did  very  much  increase  the  prejudices 
that  were  conceived  against  them :  whereas  if  such 
motions  had  either  risen  from  themselves,  or  had  at 
least  been  cherished  by  them,  their  adversaries  had 
not  perhaps  been  so  favourably  heard;  so  fatally 
did  they  nustake  their  true  interest^  when  they 
thought  they  were  concerned  to  link  with  it  all 
abuses  and  corruptions. 

But  there  passed  another  bill  in  this  parliament,  ooe  met, 
which^  because  of  its  singular  nature,  and  that  itthT^k^of 
was  not  printed  with  the  other  statutes^  shall  be^i^„^^' 
found  in  the  Collection  of  instruments  at  the  end.^"™^*3>- 
The  bill  bore  in  a  preamble  the  highest  flattery 
that  could  be  put  in  paper,  of  the  great  things  .the 
Idng  had  done  for  the  church  and  nation,  in  which 
he  had  been  at  vast  charges ;  and  that  divers  of  the 
subjects  had  lent  great  sums  of  money,  which  had 
been  all  well  employed  in  the  public  service ;  and 
whereas  they  had  security  for  their  payment,  the 
parliament  did  offer  all  these  sums  so  lent  to  the 
king,  and  discharged  him  of  all  the  obligations  or 
assignations  made  for  their  payment,  and  of  all  suits 
that  might  arise  thereupon. 

This  was  brought  into  the  house  by  the.  king's 
servants,  who  enlarged  much  on  the  wealth  and 
peace  of  tlie  nation^  notwithstanding  the  wars,  the 
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BOOK  king  always  making  his  enemies*  country  the  scene 
.  c^  them ;  and  shewed,  that  for  fourteen  years  the  king 


'^^^*  had  but  one  subsidy  from  his  people;  that  now  he 
asked  nothing  for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to  be 
discharged  of  a  debt  contracted  for  the  public,  the 
accounts  whereof  were  shewn,  by  which  they  uaght 
see  to  what  uses  the  money  so  raised  had  been  ap- 
plied. But  there  were  several  ends  in  passing  this 
bill :  those  of  the  court  did  not  only  intend  to  de«* 
liver  the  king  from  a  charge  by  it,  but  also  to  ruin 
all  the  cardinal's  friends  and  creatures,  whom  he 
had  caused  every  where  to  advance  great  sums,  for 
an  example  to  others.  Others  in  the  house,  that 
were  convinced  that  the  act  was  unjust  in  itself,  yet 
did  easily  give  way  to  it,  that  they  might  effectually 
for  the  future  discredit  that  way  of  raising  money 
by  loans,  as  judging  it  to  be  the  public  interest  of 
the  kingdom^  that  no  sums  of  money  should  be 
raised  but  by  parliament.  So  this  act  passed,  and 
occasioned  great  murmuring  among  all  them  that 
suffered, by  it.  But,  to  qualify  the  general  discon- 
tent, the  king  gave  a  free  pardon  to  his  subjects  for 
all  offences,  some  capital  ones  only  excepted,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases ;  and,  to  keep  the  clei^  under  the 
lash,  all  transgressions  against  the  statutes  of  pro^ 
vicars  waA  praemunire  were  excepted,  in  which  they 
were  all  involved,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  There 
are  two  other  exceptions  in  this  pardon,  not  fit  to 
be  omitted:  the  one  is,  of  the  pulling  or  digging 
down  crosses  on  the  highways,  which  shews  what 
a  spirit  was  then  stirring  among  the  people;  the 
other  is,  of  the  forfeitures  that  accrued  to  the  king  by 
the  prosecution  against  cardinal  Wolsey,  that  is,  the 
cardinal's  college  in  Oxford,  with  the  lands  belongs 
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ing  to  it^  which  are  excepted,  upon  which  the  dean  book 
and  canons  resigned  their  lands  to  the  king,  the. 


original  of  which  is  yet  extant :  but  the  king  founded  '  ^^^- 
the  college  anew  soon  after.  All  this  was  done, 
both  to  keep  the  clergy  quiet,  and  to  engage  them 
to  use  what  interest  they  had  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  dispose  the  pope  to  use  the  king  better  in  his  great 
suit.  After  those  acts  were  passed,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  December  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
till  April  following;  yet  it  did  not  sit  till  January 
after  that,  being  continued  by  several  prorogations. 
There  had  been  great  industry  used  in  carrying 
elections  for  the  parliament,  and  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  the  king  was  resolved  to  continue  it  for 
some  time.  This  great  business  being  happily  over, 
the  king's  thoughts  turned  next  to  affairs  beyond 
sea.  The  whole  world  was  now  at  peace.  The  The  pope 
pope  and  the  emperor  (as  was  said  befote)  had  madCemp^* 
an  dUiance  on  terms  of  such  advantage  to  the  pope,  ^™|j|^ 
that  as  the  emperor  did  fully  repair  all  past  injuries,  Jn>^«  ao. 
so  he  laid  new  and  great  obligations  on  him :  for  he 
engaged  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
bis  towns,  and  that  he  would  restore  his  family  to 
the  government  of  Florence,  and  invest  his  nephew 
in  it  with  the  title  of  duke,  to  whose  son  he  would 
marry  his  own  natural  daughter;  and  that  he 
would  hold  the  kingdom  of  Naples  of  the  papacy. 
These  were  the  motives  that  directed  the  pope's 
conscience  so  infallibly  in  the  king's  business.  Not 
long  afi;er  that,  in  August,  another  peace  was  made 
in  Cambray,  between  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  and  lady  Margaret,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and 
the  regent  of  Flanders :  where  the  king  first  found 
the  hollowness  of  the  French  friendship  and  alliance ; 
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BOOK  for  he  was  not  so  much  considered  in  it  as  he  ex- 
-pectedy  and  he  clearly  perceived  that  Francis  would 


The^w<^'    not  embroil  his  own  affairs  to  carry  on  his  divorce. 
men's  The  cmpcror  went  over  into  Italy,  and  met  the 

Aug. '5.      pope  at  Bononia,  where  he  was  crowned  with  great 
3^Vw^"  magnificence.     The  pope  and  he  lodged  together  in 
D^on  at    the  same  palace,  and  there  appeared  such  signs  of  a 
familiar  friendship  between  them,  that  the  king's 
ambassadors  did  now  clearly  perceive  that   they 
were  firmly  united.     The  emperor  did  also,  by  a 
rare  mixture  of  generosity  and  prudence,  restore  the 
duchy  of  Milan  to  Francis  Sforza.    By  this  he  set- 
Fiorenoe     tied  the  pcacc  of  Italy,  nothing  holding  out  but  Flo^ 
Aaguit  9.  rence,  which  he  knew  would  be  soon  reduced,  when 
i^^'mi^'e  there  was  no  hope  of  succour  firom  France ;  and  ac- 
j^ji^!^  cordingly,  after  eleven  months  siege,  it  was  taken, 
sPVofVi-*"**  within  a  year  after  Alexander  de  Medici  was 
cnna  raised,  made  dukc  of  it.     About  the  time  that  the  em* 
1529.'    '  peror  came  to  Bononia,  news  was  brought  that  the 
w^^'     Turk  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna ;  so  that 
SSi^rfy,  ^  things  concurred  to  raise  his  glory  very  high.   At 
Feb.  as,     Bononia  he  would  needs  receive  the  two  crowns  of 
'  Rom.  emp.  the  Romau  empire,  that  of  Milan,  and  that  of  Rome, 
^ '  '^'     which  was  done  with  all  the  magnificence  possible, 
the  pope  himself  saying  mass  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.     There  is  one  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  work ;  that  the  em* 
peror  was  first  put  in  the  habit  of  a  canon  of  Sancta 
Maria  de  la  Torre  in  Rome,  and  after  that  in  the 
habit  of  a  deacon,  to  make  him  be  looked  on  as  an 
ecclesiastical  person.     This  bad  risen  out  of  an  ex- 
travagant vanity  of  the  court  of  Rome,  who  devised 
such  rites  to  raise  their  reputation  so  high,  that,  on 
the  greatest  solemnity,  the  emperor  should  appear 
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hi  the  habit  of  the  lowest  of  the  sacred  orders,  by  book 

which  he  must  know,  that  priests  and  bishops  are '- — 

above  him.  When  the  pope  and  he  first  met,  the  *^^^* 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot  was  much  looked 
for,  and  the  emperor  very  gently  kneeled  to  pay 
that  submission ;  but  the  pope  (whether  it  was  that 
he  thought  it  was  no  more  seasonable  to  expect  such 
compliments,  or  more  signally  to  oblige  the  emperor) 
did  humble  himself  so  far  as  to  draw  in  his  foot,  and 
kiss  his  cheek. 

But  now  the  divorce  was  to  be  managed  in  an-^Thekingr 
other  method,  and  therefore  Cranmer,  after  he  had^iyenitiM 
discoursed  with  the  king  about  that  proposition  ^^°^" 
which  was  formerly  mentioned,  was  commanded  by 
him  to  write  a  book  for  his  opinion,  and  confirm  it 
with  as  much  authority  as  he  could ;  and  was  re« 
commended  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  and 
Ormond,  (to  which  honour  the  king  had  advanced 
sir  Thomas  Boleyn  in  the  right  of  his  mother,)  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  published  his 
book  about  it.     Richard  Crooke  (who  was  tutor  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond)  was  sent  into  Italy,  and 
others  were  sent  to  France  and  Germany,  to  consult 
the  divines,  canonists,  and  other  learned  men  in  the 
universities,  about  the  king's  business.    How  the  rest 
managed  the  matter,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover ;  but  irom  a  great  number  of  original  letters 
of  Dr.  Crooked,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  his  ne* 
gotiation.     It  was  thought  best  to  begin  at  home ; 
and  therefore  the  king  wrote  to  the  two  universities 
in  England,  to  send  him  their  conclusions  about  it. 
The  matters  went  at  Oxford  thus.     The  bishop  of  J^'^J  Her- 
Lincoln  being  sent  thither  with  the  king's  letters  fortbemx>rd. 
their  resolution,  it  was  by  the  major  vote  of  the  con-tj*^*.^' 
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BOOK  vocation  of  all  the  doctors  and  masters,  as  well  r^ents 
"•      as  non-regents,  committed  to  thirty-three  doctors 
1530.    and  bachelors  of  divinity,  (who  were  named  by  their 
own  faculty,)  or  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  to 
determine  the  questions  that  were  sent  with  the 
king's  letters,  and  to  set  the  common  seal  of  the 
university  to  their   conclusions;  and  by  virtue  of 
that  warrant,  they  did  on  the  eighth  of  April  put 
the  common  seal  of  the  university  to  an  instrument, 
dedaring  the  marriage  of  the  brother's  wife  to  be 
both  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.     The 
vid.  Wood,  collector  of  the  Antiquities  of  Oxford  informs  us  of 
the  uneasiness  that  was  in  the  university  in  1;his 
matter,  and  of  the  several  me^ages  the  king  sent 
before  that  instrument  could  be  procured,  so  that 
from  the  twelfth  of  February  to  the  eighth  of  April 
the  matter  was  in  agitation,  the  masters  of  arts  ge- 
nerally opposing  it,  though  the  doctors  and  heads 
Lib.  I.      were,  for  the  greatest  part,  for  it.     But  after  he  has 
^'  set  down  the  instrument,  he  gives  some  reasons 

(upon  what  design  I  cannot  easily  imagine)  to  shew 
that  this  was  extorted  by  force;  and  being  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  masters  of  arts,  was  of 
itself  void,  and  of  no  force :  and,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  ill  thing,  he  takes  pains  to  purge  the  university 
of  it,  and  lays  it  upon  the  fears  and  corruptions  of 
some  aspiring  men  of  the  university :  and,  without 
any  proof,  gives  credit  to  a  lying  story  set  down  by 
Sanders,  of  an  assembly  called  in  the  night,  in  which 
the  seal  of  the  university  was  set  to  the  determina- 
tion, fiut  it  appears  that  he  had  never  seen  or  con- 
sidered the  other  instrument,  to  which  .the  university 
set  their  seal,  that  was  agreed  on  in  a  convocation 
of  all  the  doctors  and  masters,  as  well  regents  as  hon- 
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regents;  giving  power  to  these  doctors  and  bache-  book 
lors  of  divinity  to  determine  the  matter,  and  to  set. 


the  seal  of  the  university  to  their  conchision:  the  ^^^^' 
original  whereof  the  lord  Herbert  saw,  upon  which 
the  persons  so  deputed  had  full  authority  to  set  the 
university  seal  to  that  conclusion,^  without  a  new 
convocation.  Perhaps  that  instrument  was  not  so 
carefiilly  preserved  among  their  records,  or  was  in 
queen  Mary's  days  taken  away,  which  might  occa- 
sion these  mistakes  in  their  historian. 

There  seems  to  be  also  another  mistake  in  the  re- 
lation he  gives :  for  he  says,  those  of  Paris  had  deter- 
mined in  this  matter  before  it  was  agreed  to  at  Ox- 
ford.    The  printed  decision  of  the  Sorbonne  contra- 
dicts this :  for  it  bears  date  the  second  of  July,  1530, 
whereas  this  was  done  the  eighth  of  April,  1530. 
But  what  passed  at  Cambridge  I  shall  set  down 
more  fiilly  from  an  original  letter  written  by  Gar-  coiiect. 
diner  and  Fox  to  the  king  in  February,  (but  the  "™  '^^' 
day  is  not  marked.)     When  they  came  to  Cam- And  at 
bridge,  they   spake  to  the  vice-chancellor,  whom  Feb! 
they  found  very  ready  to  serve  the  king;:  so  ^as 
also  doctor  Edmonds,  and  several  others ;  but  there 
was  a  contrary  party  that  met  together,  and  re- 
solved to  oppose  them.     A  meeting  of  the  doctors, 
bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters  of  arts,  in  all 
about  two  hundred,  was  held.    There  the  king's  let^ 
ters  were  read,  and  the  vice-chancellor  calling  upon 
several  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinions  about  it, 
they  answered  as  their  affections  led  them,  and  were 
in  some  disorder.     But  it  being  proposed,  that  the 
answering  the  king's  letter,  and  the  questions  in  it, 
should  be  referred  to  some  indifferent  men ;  great 
exceptions  were  made  to  doctor  Salcot,  doctor  Reps, 
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BOOK  and  Crome,  and  all  others  who  had  approved  Dr. 
.Cranmer's  book,  as  having  already  declared  them- 


1530.  g^iygg  partial.  But  to  that  it  was  answered,  that 
after  a  thing  was  so  much  discoursed  of,  as  the 
king's  matter  had  been,  it  could  not  be  imagined 
that  anj  number  of  men  could  be  found  who  had 
not  declared  their  judgment  about  it  one  way  or 
another.  Much  time  was  spent  in  the  debate ;  but 
when  it  grew  late,  the  vice-chancellor  commanded 
every  man  to  take  his  place^  and  to  give  his  voice, 
whether  they  would  agree  to  the  motion  of  referring 
it  to  a  select  body  of  men :  but  that  night  they  would 
not  agree  to  it. 

The  ccyigregation  being  adjourned  till  next  day, 
the  vice-chancellor  offered  a  grace  (or  order)  to 
refer  the  matter  to  twenty-nine  persons,  (himself, 
ten  doctors,  and  sixteen  bachelors,  and  the  two 
proctors,)  That  (the  questions  being  publicly  dis- 
puted) what  two  parts  of  three  agreed  to,  should 
be  read  in  a  congregation,  and  without  any  further 
debate  the  common  seal  of  the  university  should  be 
set  to  it.  Yet  it  was  at  first  denied;  then  being 
put  to  the  vote,  it  was  carried  equally  on  both  sides. 
But  being  a  third  time  proposed,  it  was  carried  for 
the  divorce.  Of  which  an  account  was  presently 
sent  to  the  king,  with  a  schedule  of  their  names  to 
whom  it  was  committed,  and  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them ;  so  that  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined, though  not  without  opposition,  2%at  the 
king^s  marriage  was  against  the  law  of  Qod. 
Though  It  is  thought  strauge,  that  the  king,  who  was 
d^olt^^^  otherwise  so  absolute  in  £ngland,  should  have  met 
with  more  difficulty  in  this  matter  at  home  than  h€ 
did  abroad.    But  the  most  reasonable  account  I  can 
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give  of  it  is,  that  at  this  time  there  were  many  in  book 
the  universities   (particularly  at  Cambridge)   who. 


were  addicted  to  Luther's  doctrine.  And  of  those  ^^^^' 
Cranmer  was  looked  on  as  the  most  learned :  so 
that  Crome,  Shaxton,  Latimer,  and  others  of  that 
sodetj,  feyouied  the  king's  cause;  besides  that, 
Anne  Boleyn  had  in  the  duchess  of  Alanson's  court 
(who  inclined  to  the  reformation)  received  such  im- 
pressions as  made  them  fear,  that  her  greatness,  and 
Cranmer's  preferment,  would  encourage  heresy ;  to 
which  the  universities  were  furiously  averse,  and 
therefore  they  did  resist  all  conclusions  that  might 
promote  the  divorce. 

But  as  for  Crooke  in  Italy,  he  being  very  learned  crookeem- 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  was  first  sent  to  Venice,  tovenioe. 
search  the  Greek  manuscripts  that  lay  in  the  library  ne*^^* 
of  St  Mark,  and  to  examine  the  decrees  of  the  an-*j^^'J^*j^ 
dent  councils :  he  went  incognito,  without  any  cha^^^J»|»o"P- 
racter  from  the  king;  only  he  had  a  letter  recom-cottiibr. 
mending  him  to  the  care  of  John  Cassali,  then  am-  '   '  '*^* 
bassador  at  Venice,  to  procure  him  an  admittance 
into  the  libraries  there.    But  in  all  his  letters  he 
complained  mightily  of  his  poverty,  that  he  had 
scarce  whereby  to  live  and  pay  the  copiers  who  he 
employed  to  transcribe  passages  out  of  MSS.     He 
stayed  some  time  at  Venice^  from  whence  he  went 
to  Padua,   Bononia,   and  other  towns,  where  he 
only  talked  with  divines  and  canonists  about  these 
questions:   Whether  the  precepts  in  Leviticus  qf 
the  degrees  of  marriage  do  still  oblige  Christians  f 
And  whether  the  pope*s  dispensation  could  have 
any  force  against  the  law  qfGod'i  These  he  pro- 
posed in  discourse,  without  mentioning  the  king  of 
England,  or  giving  the  least  intimation  that  he  was 
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BOOR  sent  by  him,  tiU  he  once  discovered  their  opinions. 
-  But  finding  them  generally  inclining  to  the  king's 
cause,  he  took  more  courage,  and  went  to  Rome; 
where  he  sought  to  be  made  a  penitentiary  priest, 
that  he  might  have  the  freer  access  into  libraries, 
and  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  pope's  servants.  But 
at  this  time  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Stokesley, 
(who  was  made  bishop  of  London,  Tonstall  being 
translated  to  Duresme,)  were  sent  by  the  king  into 
Italy,  ambassadors  both  to  the  pope  and  emperor. 
Cranmer  went  with  them  to  justify  his  book  in  both 
these  courts.  Stokesley  brought  full  instructions  to 
Crooke  to  search  the  writings  of  most  of  the  fathers 
on  a  great  many  passages  of  the  scripture ;  and,  in 
particular,  to  try  what  they  wrote  on  that  law  in 
Deuteronomy,  which  provided,  that  when  one  died 
withqut  children^  his  brother  should  marry  his  wife 
to  raise  up  children  to  him.  This  was  most  pressed 
against  the  king  by  all  that  were  for  the  queen,  as 
either  an  abrogation  of  the  other  law  in  Leviticus, 
or  at  least  a  dispensation  with  it  in  that  particular 
case.  He  was  also  to  consult  the  Jews  about  it; 
and  was  to  copy  out  every  thing  that  he  found  in 
any  manuscript  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  fathers,  relat- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  marriage.  Of  this  labour  he 
complained  heavily,  and  said,  that  though  he  had  a 
great  task  laid  on  him,  yet  his  allowance  was  so 
small,  that  he  was  often  in  great  straits.  This  I 
take  notice  of,  because  it  is  said  by  others,  that  all 
the  subscriptions  that  he  procured  were  bought.  At 
this  time  there  were  great  animosities  between  thQ 
ministers  whom  the  king  employed  in  Italy;  the  two' 
families  of  the  Cassali  and  the  Ghinucci  hating  one 
another.     Of  the  former  family  were  the  ambassa* 
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dors  at  Rome  and  at  Venice.     Of  the  other.  Hie-  book 

rome  was  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  had  been  in '. 

several  embassies  into  Spain.  His  brother  Peter  '^^^* 
was  also  employed  in  some  of  the  little  courts  of 
Italy,  as  the  king's  agent.  Whether  the  king  out 
of  pdicy  kept  this  hatred  up,  to  make  them  spies 
one  on  another,  I  know  not.  To  the  Ghinucci  was 
Crooke  gained,  so  that  in  all  his  letters  he  com- 
plained of  the  Cassali,  as  men  that  betrayed  the 
king^s  affairs ;  and  said,  that  John,  then  ambassador 
at  Venice,  not  only  gave  him  no  assistance,  but  used 
him  ill:  and  publicly  discovered,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  king;  which  made  many,  who  had 
formerly  spoken  their  minds  freely,  be  more  reserved 
to  him.  But  as  he  wrote  this  to  the  king,  he  begged 
of  him,  that  it  might  not  be  known,  otherwise  he 
expected  either  to  be  killed,  or  poisoned  by  them : 
yet  they  had  their  correspondents  about  the  king, 
by  whose  means  they  understood  what  Crooke  had 
informed  against  them.  But  they  wrote  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  so  morose  and  iU-natured,  that  nothing 
could  please  him :  and,  to  lessen  his  credit,  they  did 
all  they  could  to  stop  his  bills.  All  this  is  more  fully 
set  down  than  perhaps  was  necessary,  if  it  were  not 
to  shew  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  corrupt  so 
many  divines,  and  whole  universities,  as  some  have 
given  out.  He  got  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  friar 
at  Venice,  Franciscus  Georgius,  who  had  lived  forty- 
nine  years  in  a  religious  order,  and  was  esteemed  the 
most  learned  man  in  the  republic,  not  only  in  the 
vulgar  learning,  but  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
was  so  much  accounted  of  by  the  pope,  that  he  called 
him  the  hammer  of  heretics.  He  was  also  of  the 
senatorian  quality,  and  his  brother  was  governor  of 
VOL.  I.  N 
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II  •        * 

.  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  king :  and,  having  studied 


1530.  jjjg  ^j^gg^  wrote  for  the  king's  cause,  and  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  all  the  other  divines  of  the  republic,  among 
Many  in  whom  hc  had  much  credit.  Thomas  Omnibonus,  a 
fo^'thr"**  Dominican,  Philippus  de  Cremis,  a  doctor  of  the  law, 
^fe!  Valerius  of  Bergamo,  and  some  others,  wrote  for  the 
king's  cause.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  did  give 
it  under  their  hands  in  Hebrew,  That  the  law9  of 
Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  were  thus  to  he  recon- 
ciled: That  law  of  marrying  the  brother's  wije, 
when  he  died  without  children^  did  only  bind  in 
the  land  qfJudeay  to  preserve  JamiUes^  and  main- 
tain their  succession  in  the  landy  a^  it  had  been 
divided  by  lot:  but  that  in  all  other  places  of  ike 
worlds  the  law  of  Leviticus^  of  not  marrying  the 
brother's  wife,  was  obligatory.  He  also  searched 
all  the  Greek  MSB.  of  councils,  and  Nazianzen's  and 
Chrysostom's  works.  After  that,  he  run  over  Ma/- 
carius,  Acacius,  Apollinaris,  Origen,  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,  Cyril,  Severian,  and  Grennadius ;  and  copied  out 
of  them  all  that  which  was  pertinent  to  his  purpose. 
He  procured  several  hands  to  the  conclusions,  before 
it  was  known  that  it  was  the  king's  business  in  which 
he  was  employed.  But  the  government  of  Venice 
was  so  strict,  that,  when  it  was  known  whose  agent 
he  was,  he  found  it  not  easy  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions: therefore  he  advised  the  king  to  order  his 
minister  to  procure  a  license  from  the  senate,  for 
their  divines  to  declare  their  opinions  in  that  mat- 
ter. Which  being  proposed  to  the  senate,  all  the 
answer  he  could  obtain  was,  that  they  would  be  neu- 
Feb.  18.  trals ;  and  when  the  ambassador  pressed,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  neutrality,  that  the  senate  would  leave  it 
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fHee  to  theiif  cBvines  to  declare  of  eitlier  side  as  their  book 
omsciences  led  them ;  he  could  procure  no  other  an- 


swer, the  former  being  again  repeated}.    Yet  the  se^    ^^^^• 
Jiste  making  no  prohibition,  many  of  their  divines 
put  their  hands  to  the  conclusions.     And  Crooke 
had  that  success,  that  he  wrote  to  the  king,  he  had 
never  met  with  ^  divine  that  did  not  favour  his 
cause :  but  the  conclusions  touching  the  pope's  power  Thoagh  the 
his  agents  did  every  where  discourage,  and  threaten  l^^ 
those  who  subscribed  them.    And  the  emperor's  am-J^^"™^*** 
bassador  at  Venice  did  threaten  Omnibonus  for  writ- -^"'y  4- 
ing  in  prejudice  of  the  pope's  authority;  and  assert- 
ing conclusions,  which  would   make  moist  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  bastards.     He  answered,  he  did 
not  consider  things  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  divine. 
Yet,  to  take  off  this  fear,  Crooke  suggested  to  the 
king,  to  order  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
procure  a  breve,  ^'  That  divines  or  canonists  might 
^  without  fear  or  hazard  deliver  their  opinions  ac- 
''  cording  to  their  consciences,  requiring  them,  under 
''  the  pain  of  excommunication,  that  they  should 
'^  write  nothing  for  g^n,  or  partial  affections,  but 
**  say  the  pure  and  simple  truth,  without  any  arti- 
''  fice,  as  they  would  answer  to  God  in  the  great  dJEiy 
**  of  judgment."     This  seemed  so  fair,  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  the  successor  of  St.  Petef  would 
not  deny  it ;  yet  it  was  not  easily  obtained,  though 
the  king  wrote  a  very  earnest  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Aagast  7. 
Verona,  to  assist  his  minister  in  procuring  it.     And 
I  find  by  another  despatch,  that  the  breve  wa6  at  Sept.  16. 
length  gained,  not  without  much  opposition  made 
to  it  by  the  emperor's  ambassadors :  for  at  Rome, 
though  they  knew  not  well  how  to  oppose  this  me- 
thod, because  it  seemed  so  very  reasonable ;  yet  they 

N  2 
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BOOK  had  great  apprehensions  of  it,  because  they  thought 
-.it  was  designed  to  force  the  pope  to  determine  as 


1530.    t^jjg  ^ug  pleased :  and  they  abhorred  the  precedent, 
that  a  company  of  poor  friars  should  dictate  to  them 
in  matters  of  this  nature.     Crooke  reports,  out  of  a 
Jul  J  28.     letter  of  Cranmer's  to  him  from  Rome,  these  words: 
As  far  our  successes  here,  they  be  very  little^  nor 
dare  we  attempt  to  know  any  maifCs  mind,  because 
of  the  pope ;  nor  is  he  content  with  what  you  have 
done ;   and  he  says,  no  friars  shaU  discuss  his 
^power :  and  as  for  any  favour  in  this  court,  I  hoi 
for  none,  but  to  have  the  pope  with  aU  his  cardi- 
Aug.  j.      nals  declare  against  us.     But  Crooke,  as  he  went 
up  and  down  procuring  hands,  told  those  he  came  to, 
he  desired  they  would  write  their  conclusions  ac- 
cording to  learning  and  conscience,  without  any 
respect  or  favour,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the 
No  money  last  day;  and  protested  he  never  gave,  or  promised 
gwea  for*  any  divine  any  thing,  till  he  had  first  freely  writ- 
t\^?^     te»  his  mind,  and  that  what  he  then  gave  was  ra- 
ther an  honourable  present  than  a  reward.    And 
Septemb.  7.  in  another  letter  to  the  king  he  writes :   Upon  pain 
of  my  head,  if  the  contrary  be  proved,  I  never  gave 
any  man  one  halfpenny  before  I  had  his  conclusion 
to  your  highness,  without  former  prayer,  or  pro^ 
mise  of  reward  for  the  same.    From  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  not  only  had  no  orders  from  the  king 
to  corrupt  divines,  but  that  his  orders  were  express 
to  the  contrary. 

As  for  the  money  he  gave,  the  reader  will  be  best 

able  to  judge,  by  the  following  account,  whether  it 

was  such  as  could  work  much  on  any  man.    There 

Feb.  8.      is  an  original  bill  of  his  accounts  yet  extant,  audited 

and  signed  by  Peter  a  Ghinucdis,  out  of  which  I 
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have  extracted  these  particulars :  Item^  to  a  Servile  book 
friar  when  he  subscribed^  one  crown.     To  a  Jew^ . 


one  crown.     To  the  doctor  of  the  Servites.  two  ^  \^^^' 

Y  Only  some 

crowns.    To  the  Observant  friars^  two  crowns.    To  »"«^i »«- 
the  prior  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul%  who  torotejbr  munis; 
the  hinges  cause,  fifteen  crowns.    To  that  convent, 
four  crowns.    Item,  Given  to  John  Maria  for  his 
expense  of  going  to  Milan  from  Venice,  and  for 
rewarding  the  doctors  there,  thirty  crowns.    Item, 
to  John  Marino,  minister  of  the  Franciscans,  who 
wrote  a  booh  for  the  hin^s  cause ^  twenty  crowns. 
This  shews  that  they  must  have  had  very  prostituted 
consciences,  if  they  could  be  hired  so  cheap.     It  is 
tru^,  Crods:e  in  many  of  his  letters  says,  JT^at,  if  he  Fth.%%. 
had  money  enough,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should 
get  the  hands  qf  M  the  divines  in  Italy ;  for  he 
found  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  mercenary. 
But  the  Inshop  of  Worcester,  in  his  letters  to  him,  Feb.  9. 
wdered  him  only  to  promise  rewards  to  those  who 
expected  them,  and  lived  by  them,  that  is,  to  the 
canonists,  who  did  not  use  to  give  their  opinion 
without  a  fee. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  emperor  did  reward 
and  fee  divines  at  another  rate ;  for  Crooke  inform- Sept.  16. 
ed  the  king,  that  one  friar  Felix  having  written  for 
the  validity  of  the  ma]:riage  i^nst  the  king,  there 
was  a  benefice  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  given 
him  in  reward.    And  the  emperor's  ambassador  of- But  great 
fered  a  thousand  ducats  to  the  provincial  of  the  Gray-  given  by 
friars  in  Venice,  if  he  would  inhibit  aU  within  his'^J;'*'"^' 
province  to  write  or  subscribe  for  the  king's  cause. 
But  the  provincial  refused  it,  and  said,  he  neither 
could  nor  yet  would  do  it.    And  another  that  wrote  Sept.  39. 
for  the  queen  had  a  benefice  of  six  hundred  crowns. 

N  3 
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BOOK  So  that  it  was  openly  said  at  Ferrara,  that  they  who 
wrote  for  the  king  had  but  a  few  crowns  a-piece» 


'^^^'  but  they  who  wrote  oh  the  other  side  had  good 
benefices.  They  also  tried  what  could  be  done  at 
Padua,  both  by  threatenings,  entreaties,  and  rewards, 
to  induce  them  to  reverse  the  determination  they 
had  made  in  the  matter ;  but  with  no  success.  And 
though  Francis  Oeorgius,  the  Venetian  Mar,  did 
greatly  promote  the  king's  cause,  both  by  his  writ- 

Feb.  i8.  ings  and  authority ;  yet  Crooke  wrote,  that  he  could 
not  prevail  to  make  either  him  or  his  nephew  ac^ 
cept  one  Jarthing  of  him.  By  such  fair  means  it 
was  that  Crooke  procured  so  many  subscriptions. 

First,  of  particular  divines,  many  Franciscans,  Do- 
minicans, and  Servites,  set  their  hands  to  the  conclu- 
sions; though  even  in  that  there  was  opposition 
made  by  the  pope's  agents.  Campegio  was  now  en- 
gaged in  the  emperor's  faction,  and  did  every  where 

March  29.  misrepresent  the  king's  cause.  Being  at  Venice,  he 
so  wrought  on  the  minister  of  the  Franciscans,  that, 
though  he  had  declared  for  the  king,  and  engaged 
to  bring  the  hands  of  twenty-four  doctors  and  learn- 
ed men  of  his  order  for  it,  and  had  received  a  small 
present  of  ten  crowns ;  yet,  after  he  had  kept  the 
money  three  weeks,  he  sent  it  back,  and  said,  he 
would  not  meddle  more  in  it:  but  they  procured 

Mayae.  most  of  these  hands  without  his  help.  At  Milan,  a 
suffragan  bishop  and  sixteen  divines  subscribed.  Nine 
doctors  subscribed  at  Vincenza ;  but  the  pope's  nun- 
cio took  the  writing  out  of  his  hands  that  had  it, 

Jane  a;,  and  suppressed  it.  At  Padua  all  the  Franciscans, 
both  Observants  and  Conventuals,  subscribed ;  and 
so  did  the  Dominicans,  and  all  the .  canonists :  and 
though   the  pope's   and    emperor's    emissaries  did 
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threaten   all  that  subscribed,  yet  there  were  got  book 
eighty  hands  at  Padua.     Next  the  universities  de^ . 


termined.  *^3^- 

At  Bononia,  though  it  was  the  pope's  town,  many  They  deter- 
subscribed.     The  governor  of  the  town  did  at  first  JJ^"*^^„^^^^^ 
oppose  the  granting  of  any  determination ;  but  the  B«non»> 
pope's  breve  being  brought  thither,  he  not  without 
jgreat  difficulty  gave  way  to  it ;  so  on  the  tenth  of  June  lo. 
June,  the   matter  being  publicly  debated,  and  all 
Cajetan's  arguments  being  examined,  who  was  of 
opinion,  TTuU  the  laws  qf  marriage  in  Leviticus 
did  not  bind  the  Christian  church;  they  deter- 
mined^  That  these  laws  are  still  inforce^  and  that 
Aey  hind  aUy  both  Christians  and  ir{fidelsj  being 
parts  of  the  law  qfnature^  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
God  I  and  that  therefore  they  judged  marriage  in 
these  degrees  unlawfulj  and  that  the  pope  had  no 
authority  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  university  of  Padua,  after  some  days  public  At  Padaa, 
dispute,  on  the  first  of  July  determined  to  the  same  coHect. 
purpose ;  about  which  Crooke's  letter  will  be  found  ^'^°^^'  ^^' 
among  the  instruments  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

At  Ferrara,  the  divines  did  also  confirm  the  same  Ana  Fer- 
conclusion,  and  set  their  seal  to  it ;  but  it  was  taken  ^™'  ^^** 
away  violently  by  some  of  the  other  faction ;  yet  the 
duke  made  it  be  restored.  The  profession  of  the 
canon  law  was  then  in  great  credit  there,  and  in  a 
congregation  of  seventy-two  of  that  profession,  it 
was  determined  for  the  king ;  but  they  asked  one 
hundred  and  fifty  crowns  for  setting  the  seal  to  it, 
and  Crooke  would  not  give  more  than  an  hundred : 
the  next  day  he  came  and  offered  the  money ;  but 
then  it  was  told  him,  they  would  not  meddle  in  it, 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  obtain  it. 

N  4 
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BOOK       III  all,  Crooke  sent  over  by  Stokesley  an  hundred 
.several  books,  papers,  and  subscriptions,  and  there 


1530.  ^gj.g  many  hands  subscribed  to  many  of  those  pa* 
pers.  But  it  seems  Crooke  died  before  he  could  re- 
ceive a  reward  of  this  great  service  he  did  the  king; 
for  I  do  not  find  him  mentioned  after  this.  I  hope 
the  reader  will  forgive  my  insisting  so  much  on  this 
negotiation ;  for  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  full 
and  convincing  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
king's  proceedings  in  it,  since  it  is  so  confidently 
given  out  that  these  were  but  mercenary  subscript 
tions. 
And  in  What  difficulties  or  opposition  those  who  were 

Ap^r;?'    employed  in  France  found,  does  not  yet  appear  to 
me;  but  the  seals  of  the  chief  universities  there 
were  procured.     The  university  of  Orleance  deter- 
At  Paris     mined  it  on  the  seventh  of  April.     The  faculty  of 
of  the  ca-   ^jjg  canon  law  at  Paris  did  also  conclude,  that  the 

nonists,  ' 

May  as-  pope  had  no  power  to  dispense  in  that  case,  on  the 
Of  the  twenty.fifth  of  May.  But  the  great  and  celebrated 
jSi^a!"*'  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  (whose  conclusions  had  been 
looked  on  for  some  ages  as  little  inferior  to  the  de^ 
crees  of  councils)  made  their  decision  with  all  possi- 
ble solemnity  and  decency.  They  first  met  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mathurin,  where  there  was  a  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  every  one  took  an  oath  to 
study  the  question,  and  resolve  it  according  to  his 
conscience  ;  and  from  the  eighth  of  June,  to  the  se- 
cond of  July,  they  continued  searching  the  matter 
with  all  possible  diligence,  both  out  of  the  scriptures, 
the  fathers,  and  the  councils ;  and  had  many  dis- 
putes about  it.  After  which,,  the  greater  part  of 
the  faculty  did  determine.  That  the  Idng^  of  JEng^ 
himTs  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  that  the  pope 
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had  no  power  to  dispense  in  it;  and  they  sM  their  book 
common  seal  to  it  at  St.  Mathurin's,  the  second  of. 


July,  1530.    To  the  same  purpose  did  both  the  fa-^^^f  J?;„^ 
culties  of  law,  civil  and  canon,  at  Anglers,  determine  ^>7  7- 
the  seventh  of  May.    On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  fe*j^^°"?"* 
culty  of  divinity  at  Bourges  made  the  same  deter- 
mination.   And  on  the  first  of  October  the  whole  And  Tbo- 
univ^idty  of  Tholose  did  all  with  one  consent  give  coiiect. ' 
their  judgment,  agreeing  with  the  former  conclu-^""*'*^^* 
sions.     More  of  the  decisions  of  universities  were 
not  printed,  though  many  more  were  obtained  to 
the  same  effect.     In  Germany,  Spain,  and  Flanders, 
the  emperor's  authority  was  so  great,  that  much 
could  not  be  expected,  except  from  the  Lutherans^ 
with  whom  Cranmer  conversed;  and  chiefly  with 
Osiander^  whose  niece  he  then  married.     Osiander  Jaa.  ss. 
upon  that  wrote  a  book  about  incestuous  marriages, fette" c^tt. 
which  was  published ;  but  was  called  in  by  a  prohibi- ^^''^f*****' 
tion  printed  at  Ausburg,  because  it  determined  in 
-  the  king's  cause,  and  on  his  side. 

But  now  I  find  the  king  did  likewise  deal  among  p«i<^"°<^ 
those  in  Switzerland  that  had  set  up  the  reforma- 
tion.    The  duke  of  Suffolk  did  most  set  him  on  to 
this ;  (so  one  who  was  employed  in  that  time  writes ;)  "> 

for  he  often  asked  him.  How  he  could  so  humble 
himself y  as  to  submit  his  cause  to  such  a  vile,  t^i- 
cious,  stranger-priest,  as  Campegio  was?  To 
which  the  king  answered.  He  could  give  no  other 
reason,  but  that  it  seemed  to  him,  spiritucd  men 
should  judge  spiritual  things:  yet,  he  said,  he 
would  search  the  matter  further ;  but  he  had  no 
great  mind  to  seem  more  curious  than  other 
princes.  But  the  duke  desired  him  to  discuss  the 
matter  secretiy  ammigst  learned  men,  to  which  he 
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BOOK  consented;  and  wrote  to  some  foreign  writers  that 

^ '• —  were  then  in  great  estimation."   Erasmus  was  much 

^^^^'  in  his  favour,  but  he  would  not  appear  in  it :  he 
had  no  mind  to  provoke  the  emperor,  and  live  un- 
Grineus  easilj  in  his  own  country.  But  Simon  Orineus.was 
^fn^  sent  for,  whom  the  king  esteemed  much  for  his 
Id^i^s^  learning.  The  king  informed  him  about  his  pro- 
zerund.     eess,  aud  sent  him  back  to  Basil,  to  try  what  his 

Whose  let-   «,,,^  'irM-  ^-ii  i«n» 

ten  are  in  meuds  m  Germany  and  Switzerland  thought  of  it. 

R.  Smith's  He  wrote  about  it  to  Bucer,  CE^colampadius,  Zuin- 

libni^y.      giius,  and  Paulus  Phrygion. 

The  opin-       (Ecolampadius,  as  it  appears  by  three  letters,  one 

c^iam-    dated  the  tenth  of  August  1531,  another  the  last  of 

padius;  jj^^  same  month,  another  to  Bucer  the  tenth  of  Sep* 
tember,  was  positively  of  opinion.  That  the  law  in 
LevMcus  did  hind  all  mankind;  and  says.  Thai 
law  qf  a  brother's  marrying  his  sister4n4aw  was 
a  dispensation  given  hy  God  to  his  own  law,  which 
belonged  only  to  the  Jews;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  the  king  might  without  any  scruple 

Bucer;  P^l  away  the  queen.  But  Bucer  was  of  another 
mind,  and  thought  the  law  in  Leviticus  did  not 
bind,  and  could  not  be  moral,  because  God  had  dis- 
pensed with  it  in  one  case,  qf  raising  up  seed  to  his 
brother :  therefore  he  thought  these  laws  bdohged 
only  to  that  dispensation,  and  did  no  more  bind 
Christians  than  the  other  ceremonial  or  judiciary 
precepts ;  and  that  to  marry  in  some  of  these  de- 
grees was  no  more  a  sin,  than  it  was  a  sin  in  the 
.  disciples  to  pluck  ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath-day. 
There  are  none  of  Bucer's  letters  remaining  on  this 
head;  but  by  the  answers  that  Grineus  wrote  to 
him,  one  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  another  on 
the  tenth  of  September,  I  gather  his  opinion,  and 
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the  reasons  for  it.    But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  book 
pope's  dispensation  was  of  no  force  to  alter  the  na- 


ture of  a  thing.  Paulus  Phrygion  was  of  opinion,  J  ^?^\ 
that  the  laws  in  Leviticus  did  bind  all  nations,  be- 
cause it  is  said  in  the  text,  That  the  Canaanites 
were  punished  for  doing  contrary  to  them^  which 
did  not  consist  with  the  justice  of  God^  if  those 
prohibitions  had  not  been  parts  of  the  law  of  na^ 
iure.  Dated  BasQ,  the  tenth  of  September.  In 
Grineus's  letter  to  Bucer,  he  tells  him,  that  the  king 
had  said  to  him.  Thai  now  for  seven  years  he  had 
perpetual  trouble  upon  him  about  this  marriage. 
Zuinglius's  letter  is  very  full.  First,  he  largely  zuingiius; 
proves,  that  neither  the  pope,  nor  any  other  power, 
could  dispense  with  the  law  of  Grod :  then,  that  the 
apostles  had  made  no  new  laws  about  marriage,  but 
had  left  it  as  they  found  it:  that  the  marrying 
within  near  degrees  was  hated  by  the  Greeks,  and 
other  heathen  nations.  But  whereas  Grineus  seem- 
ed to  be  of  opinion,  that  though  the  marriage  was 
ill  made,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  dissolved ;  and  in- 
dined  rather  to  advise,  that  the  king  should  take 
another  wife,  keeping  the  queen  still:  Zuingiius 
confutes  that^  and  says,  if  the  marriage  be  against 
the  law  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved ;  but  con- 
cludes the  queen  should  be  put  away  honourably, 
and  still  used  as  a  queen ;  and  the  marriage  should 
only  be  dissolved  for  the  future,  without  illegitimat- 
ing the  issue  b^otten  in  it,  since  it  had  gone  on  in 
a  public  way,  upon  a  received  error:  but  advises, 
that  the  king  should  proceed  in  ajudiciary  way,  and 
not  establish  so  ill  a  precedent,'  as  to  put  away  his 
queen,  and  take  another,  without  due  form  of  law. 
Dated  Basil,  the  seventeenth  of  August.     There  is 
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BOOK  a  second  letter  of  his  to  the  same  purpose  from 

'• —  Zurich,  the  first  of  September.     There  is  also  with 

1530.  (]igg^  letters  a  long  paper  of  Osiander's,  in  the 
form  of  a  direction  how  the  process  should  be  ma* 
naged. 
^n'^E  ut.  There  is  also  an  epistle  of  Calvin's^  published 
384*  among  the  rest  of  his»  Neither  the  date,  nor  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed,  are  named.  Yet  I 
fancy  it  was  written  to  Grineus  upon  this  occasion : 
Calvin  was  dear  in  his  judgment  that  the  marriage 
was  null,  and  that  the  king  ought  to  put  away  the 
queen,  upon  the  law  of  Leviticus.  And  whereas  it 
was  objected,  that  the  law  is  only  meant  qf  marry^ 
ing  the  brother's  wife  while  he  f#  yet  alive;  he 
shews  that  could  not  be  admitted ;  for  all  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  being  forbidden  in  the  same  style, 
they  were  all  to  be  understood  in  one  sense  :  there- 
fore, since  it  is  confessed,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  many 
in  the  other  d^rees^  after  the  death  of  the  father, 
son,  uncle,  or  nephew,  so  it  must  be  also  a  sin  to 
marry  the  brother's  wife  after  his  death.  And  for 
the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  of  marrying  the  brother's 
wife  to  raise  up  seed  to  him ;  he  thought,  that  by 
brother  there  is  to  be  understood  a  near  kinsman, 
according  to  the  usual  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  tongue : 
and  by  that  he  reconciles  the  two  laws,  which  other- 
wise seem  to  differ,  illustrating  his  exposition  by  the 
history  of  Ruth  and  Boaz.  It  is  given  out  that  Me* 
lancthon  advised  the  king's  taking  another  wife,  jusr 
tifying  polygamy  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  J 
cannot  believe  it.  It  is  true,  the  lawfulness  of  poly- 
gamy was  much  controverted  at  this  time.  And  as 
in  all  controversies  newly  started,  many  crude  things 
are  said ;  so  some  of  the  Helvetian  and  German  di- 
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vines  seem  not  so  fierce  against  it;  though  none  of  book 
them  went  so  far  as  the  pope  did,  who  did  plainly . 


offer  to  grant  the  king  license  to  have  two  wives :  LoJJ^Her- 
and  it  was  a  motion  the  imperialists  consented  to,  ^^t,  from 

_  ••      1  ,  1  1  «         anorig.  let. 

and  promoted,  though  upon  what  reason,  the  ambas- Sept.  is, 
sador  Cassali,  who  wrote  the  account  of  it  to  the'^^^' 
king,  could  not  learn.  The  pope  forbade  liim  to 
write  about  it  to  the  king,  perhaps  as  whisperers  en- 
join silence,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  make  a 
thing  public.  But  for  Melancthon's  being  of  that 
mind,  great  evidences  appear  to  the  contrary ;  for 
there  is  a  letter  of  Osiander's  to  him,  giving  him 
many  reasons  to  persuade  him  to  approve  of  the 
king's  putting  away  the  queen,  and  marrying  an- 
other :  the  letter  also  shews  he  was  then  of  opinion, 
that  the  law  in  Leviticus  was  dispensable. 

And  after  the  thing  was  done,  when  the  king  de-^«^^P^^- 
sired  the  Lutheran  divines  to  approve  his  second  mar-  Lutheran 
riage,  they  begged  his  excuse  in  a  writing,  which  they 
sent  over  to  ,him  ;  so  that  Melancthon  not  allowing 
the  thing  when  it  was  done,  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  advised  polygamy  beforehand.    And  to.openinstmc 
at  once  all  that  may  dear  the  sense  of  the  protes-byDr^" 
tants  in  the  question ;  when,  some  years  after  this,  ^^^n. 
Fox,  being  made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  much  Ji^-^.b!^'' 
dined  to  their  doctrine,  was  sent  over  to  get  the  di-  ra- 
vines of  Germany  to  approve  of  the  divorce,  and  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn ;    he  found 
that  Melancthon  and  others  had  no  mind  to  enter 
much  into  the  dispute  about  it,  both  for  fear  of  the 
emperor,  and  because  they  judged  the  king  was  led 
in  it  by  dishonest  affections :  they  also  thought  the 
laws  in  Leviticus  were  not  moral,  and  did  not  oblige 
Christians;  and  since   there  were  no  rules  made 
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BOOK  about  the  degrees  of  marriage  in  the  gospel,  they 
'- —  thought  princes  and  states  might  make  what  laws 

J 530.  they  pleased  about  it:  yet  after  much  disputing 
demn  th€  ^^^^  ^^ere  induced  to  change  their  minds,  but  could 
king's  6rst  not  bc  brought  to  think  that  a  marriage  once  made 

marriage^  , 

but  vti      might  be  annulled,  and  therefore  demurred  upon 
wwnd!  *    that ;  as  will  appear  by  the  conclusion  they  passed 
N^mb!'35.  "P^"  ^**  ^  ^  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.     All 
this  I  have  set  together  here,  to  give  a  right  repre- 
sentation of  the  judgments  of  the  several  parties  of 
Christendom  about  this  matter. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  protestants  did  ex-^ 
press  great  sincerity  in  this  matter ;  such  as  became 
men  of  conscience,  who  were  acted  by  true  princi- 
ples, and  not  by  maxims  of  policy.  For  if  these  had 
governed  them,  they  had  struck  in  more  compliantly 
with  so  great  a  prince,  who  was  then  alienated  from 
the  pope,  and  in  very  ill  terms  with  the  emperor ; 
so  that  to  have  gained  him  by  a  full  compliance  to 
have  protected  them,  was  the  wisest  thing  they  could 
do  :  and  their  being  so  cold  in  the  matter  of  his  mar- 
riage, in  which  he  had  engaged  so  deeply,  was  a 
thing  which  would  very  much  provoke  him  against 
them.  But  such  measures  as  these,  though  they 
very  well  became  the  apostolic  see,  yet  they  were 
unworthy  of  men,  who  designed  to  restore  an  apo- 
stolic religion. 
Fox.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire,  with  the  other  ambassa* 

dors,  when  they  had  their  audience  of  the  pope  at 
Bononia,  refused  to  pay  him  the  submission  of  kiss- 
ing his  foot,  though  he  graciously  stretched  it  out  to 
them ;  but  went  to  their  business,  and  expostulated 
in  the  king's  name,  and  in  high  words ;  and  in  con- 
clusion told  the  pope,  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
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crown  of  England  was  such,  that  their  master  would  book 
not  suffer  any  citation  to  be  made  of  him  to  any  fo-. 


reign  court;  and  that  therefore  the  king  would  "otrp^i^j^ff' 
have  his  cause  tried  at  Rome.     The  pope  answered,  f«ft«"««  ^ 
that  though  the  queen's  solicitor  had  pressed  him  to  Rome.. 
proceed  in  the  citation;   both  that  her  marriage, 
being  further  examined,  might  receive  a  new  con* 
firmation,  for  silencing  the  disputes  about  it,  and 
because  the  king  had  withdrawn  himself  from  her ; 
yet  if  the  king  did  not  go  further,  and  did  not  inno- 
vate in  religion,  the  pope  was  willing  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest.    They  went  next  to  the  emperor,  to  justify 
the  king's  proceedings  in  the  suit  of  the  divorce. 
But  he  told  them,  he  was  bound  in  honour  and  jus- 
tice to  support  his  aunt,  and  that  he  would  not  aban- 
don her.'    Cranmer  offered  to  maintain  what  he  had  cranmer 

offers  to 

written  in  his  book ;  but  whether  they  went  so  far  mniDtain 
as  to  make  their  divines  enter  into  any  discourse  ca«sc!"** 
with  him  about  it,  I  do  not  know.  This  appears, 
that  the  pope,  to  put  a  compliment  on  the  king,  de- 
clared Cranmer  his  penitentiary  in  England.  He, 
having  stayed  some  months  at  Rome  after  the  am- 
bassadors were  gone,  went  into  Grermany ;  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  man 
very  famous  for  great  and  curious  learning,  and  so 
satisfied  him  in  the  king's  cause,  that  he  gave  it  out, 
that  the  thing  was  clear  and  indisputable,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  hardly  used  by  the  emperor,  and 
died  in  prison. 

But  when  the  kinc  received  the  determinations  The  noW- 

«  lity.  clergy^ 

apd  conclusions  of  the  universities,  and  other  learned  and  com- 
men  beyond  sea,  he  resolved  to  do  two  things.  First,  E^gJand 
to  make  a  new  attempt  upon  the  pope,  and  then  to;;*;;*^^^ 
publish  those  conclusions  to  the  world,  with  the  ar- 
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BOOK  guments  upon  which  they  were  grounded.     But,  to 
^''      make  his  address  to  the  pope  carry  more  terror  with 


1530.  it,  he  got  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  to  the  pope.  The  lord  Herbert 
saith,  it  was  done  by  his  parliament ;  but  in  that  he 
had  not  applied  his  ordinary  diligence :  the  letter 
bears  date  the  thirteenth  of  July.  Now  by  the  re- 
cords of  parliament^it  appears,  there  could  be  no  ses- 
sion at  that  time,  for  there  was  a  prorogation  from 
the  twenty-first  of  June  till  the  first  of  October  that 
year :  but  the  letter  was  sent  about  to  the  chief  mem- 
In  the  Life  jjers  for  their  hands ;  and  Cavendish  tells,  how  it  was 

of  Wobey. 

brought  to  the  cardinal,  and  with  what  cheerfulness 
he  set  his  hand  to  it.  It  was  subscribed  by  the  car- 
dinal and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  four  bishops, 
two  dukes,  two  marquises,  thirteen  earls,  two  vis- 
counts, twenty-three  barons,  twenty-two  abbots,  and 
eleven  commoners,  most  of  these  being  the  king's 
servants. 
Thii  letter      The  coutcnts  of  the  letter  were,  "  that  their  near 

and  the  an- 

twer  are  **  relation  to  the  king  made  them  address  thus  to  the 
thTi^rd  ^  "  pope.  The  king's  cause  was  now,  in  the  opinion 
Herbert,  u  ^f  ^j^^  leamcd  mcu,  and  universities  both  in  Eng- 
*^  land,  France,  and  Italy,  found  just,  which  ought 
**  to  prevail  so  far  with  the  pope,  that  though  none 
**  moved  in  it,  and  notwithstanding  any  contradic- 
"  tion,  he  ought  to  confirm  their  judgment ;  espe- 
*^  cially  it  touching  a  king  and  kingdom,  to  whom 
^^  he  was  so  much  obliged.  But  since  neither  the 
**  justice  of  the  cause,  nor  the  king's  most  earnest 
"desires,  had  prevailed  with  him,  they  were  all 
''  forced  to  complain  of  that  strange  usage  of  the 
"  king ;  who  both  by  his  authority,  and  with  his 
"  pen,  had  supported  the  apostolic  see,  and  the  catho- 
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^  lie  faitb,  and  yet  was  now  denied  justice.     From  book 
**  which  thej  apprehended  great  mischief  and  civil- 


"  wars,  which  could  only  be  prevented  by  the  king's  *^^®* 
*^  marrying  another  wife,  of  whom  he  might  have 
^*  issue.  Tbis  could  not  be  done  till  his  present  mar- 
"  riage  were  annulled.  And  if  the  pope  would  still 
''  refuse  to  do  this,  they  must  conclude  that  they 
'*  were  abandoned  by  him,  and  so  seek  for  other  re- 
"^  medies.  Thb  they  most  earnestly  prayed  him  to 
'^prevent,  since  they  did  not  desire  to  go  to  ex- 
*'  tremities  till  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  for  at 
''  his  hands.'' 

To  this  the  pope  made  answer  the  27th  of  Sep-Theiwpet 
tember.  "  He  took  notice  of  the  vehemency  of  their  *""""' 
**  letter,  which  he  forgave  them,  imputing  it  to  their 
''great  affection  to  their  king:  they  had  charged 
"  him  with  ingratitude  and  injustice ;  two  grievous 
''  imputations.  He  acknowledged  all  they  wrote  of 
''  the  obligations  he  owed  to  their  king,  which  were 
'*  far  greater  than  they  called  them,  both  on  the 
''  apostolic  see,  and  himself  in  particular.  But  in 
"  the  king's  cause  he  had  been  so  far  from  denying 
''  justice^  that  he  was  oft  charged  as  having  been  too 
''  partial  to  him.  He  had  granted  a  commission  to 
''  two  legates  to  hear  it,  rather  out  of  favour,  than  in 
"  rigour  of  law ;  upon  which  the  queen  had  ap- 
''  pealed :  he  had  delayed  the  admitting  of  it  as  long 
"  as  was  possible ;  but  when  he  saw  it  could  not  be 
**  any  longer  denied  to  be  heard,  it  was  brought  be- 
"  fore  the  consistory,  where  all  the  cardinals,  with 
"  one  consent,  found  that  the  appeal,  and  an  avoca- 
"  tion  of  the  cause,  must  be  granted.  That  since 
"  that  time  the  king  had  never  desired  to  put  it  to 
"  a  trial,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  ambassadors  at 

VOL.  I.  o 
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BOOK  <<  Bononia^  moved  for  a  delay:  and  in  that  posture 

,        '*  it  was  still ;  nor  could  he  give  sentence  in  a  thing 

1530.  «<  Qf  gy^ij  consequence,  when  it  was  not  so  much  as 
**  sought  ibr.  For  the  conclusions  of  universities 
**  and  learned  men^  he  had  seen  none  of  them  from 
**  any  of  the  king's  ambassadors.  It  was  true,  some 
**  of  them  had  been  brought  to  him  another  way ; 
**  but  in  them  there  were  no  reasons  given,  but  only 
*^  bare  conclusions,  and  he  had  also  seen  very  im- 
**  portant  things  for  the  other  side ;  and  therefore  he 
**  must  not  precipitate  a  sentence,  in  a  cause  of  such 
"  high  importance,  till  all  things  were  fully  heard 
**  and  considered.  He  wished  their  king  might  have 
^*  male-issue,  but  he  was  not  in  Grod's  stead  to  give 
''  it.  And  for  their  threatenings  of  seeking  other 
"  remedies,  they  were  neither  agreeable  to  their 
*'  wisdom,  nor  to  their  religion.  Therefore  he  ad- 
^^  monished  them  to  abstain  from  such  counsels ;  but 
"  minded  them,  that  it  is  not  the  physician's  fault  if 
**  th^  patient  will  do  himself  hurt.  He  knew  the 
'^  king  would  never  like  such  courses ;  and  though 
**  he  had  a  just  value  for  their  intercession,  yet  he 
**  considered  the  king  much  more,  to  whom,  as  he 
*^  had  never  denied  any  thing,  that  he  could  grant 
^'  with  his  honour,  so  he  was  very  desirous  to  ex- 
*'  amine  this  matter,  and  to  put  it  to  a  speedy  issue, 
'*  and  would  do  every  thing  that  he  could  without 
•*  offending  God." 
A  procia.  But  the  kiug,  either  seeing  the  pope  resolved  to 
^w  grant  nothing,  or  apprehending  that  some  bull  might 
bulls  from  be  brought  into  England  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  or 
Lord  Her.  the  disgraced  cardinal,  did  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember put  forth  a  proclamation  against  any  *'  who 
"  purchased  any  thing  from  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  con- 
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trary  to  his  royal  prerogative  and  authority,  or  book 
should  publish  or  divulge  any  such  thing,  requir-. 


ing  them  not  to  do  it^  under  the  pains  of  incurring  ^^^^' 
*^  his  indignation,  imprisonment,  and  other  punish- 
^^  ments  on  their  persons."  This  was  founded  on 
the  statute  otpravisars  and  pnemunires.  But  that 
being  done,  he  resolved  next  to  publish  to  the  world, 
and  to  his  subjects,  the  justice  of  his  cause :  there- 
fore some  learned  men  were  appointed  to  compare 
all  that  had  been  written  on  it,  and  out  of  all  the 
transcripts  of  the  manuscripts,  of  fathers  and  coun- Books  wnt- 
cib,  to  gather  together  whatsoever  did  strengthen  kl^^^*^"^  ^^ 


it.    Several  of  these  manuscripts  I  have  seen;  one^ 
18  in  Mr.  Smith's  library,  where  are  the  quotations 
61  the  &thers,  councils,  schoolmen,  and  canonists, 
written  out  at  length.     There  are  three  other  such 
MSS.  in  the  Cotton  library,  of  which  one  contains  aotho.  c. 
large  vindication  of  these  authorities,  from  some  ex-  '^' 
ceptions  made  to  them ;  another  is  an  answer  to  the  ibidem. 
bishop  of  Rochester's  book  for  the  queen's  cause.  A  vesp.  b.  s. 

Collect. 

third  digests  the  matter  into  twelve  articles,  which  Namb.'36. 
the  reader  will  find  in  my  Appendix ;  and  these  are 
there  enlarged  on  and  proved.  But  all  these,  and 
many  more,  were  summed  up  in  a  short  book,  and 
printed  first  in  Latin,  then  in  English,  with  the  de- 
terminations of  the  universities  before  it.  These  are 
of  such  weight  and  importance,  and  give  so  great  a 
light  to  the  whole  matter,  that  I  hope  the  reader 
will  not  be  ill  pleased  to  have  a  short  abstract  of 
them  laid  before  him. 

An  abstract  qf  those  things  which  were  written  for 
the  divorce. 

**  The  law  of  marriage  was  originally  given  by 

o2 
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BOOR  <<  God  to  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence,  with  this 
.  *^  declaration,  that  man  and  wife  were  one  flesh ; 


Thlsf  ^^*  "  ^"*  being  afterwards  corrupted  by  the  incestuous 
grounds  of  «  commixtures  of  those  which  were  of  kin  in  the 
Old  Teste.  *<  nearest  degrees,  the  primitive  Jaw  was  again  re- 
Lev.  xViii.  **  vived  by  Moses.  And  he  gives  many  rules  and  pro<- 
^  '*  hibitions  about  the  degrees  of  kindred  and  affinity, 

^*  which  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  new  laws  and 
^^  judiciary  precepts,  but  as  a  restoring  of  the  law  of 
^^  nature,  originally  given  by  God,  but  then  much 
"  corrupted.  For  as  the  preface  which  is  so  oft 
i-ev.  xviii.  «  repeated  before  these  laws,  /  am  the  Lordj  in* 
31. '  '  '  <<  sinuates  that  they  were  conform  to  the  divine  na- 
•*  ture ;  so  the  consequences  of  them  show  they  were 

Ver.i7,24,«  moral  and  natural.  For  the  breaches  of  them  are 
36 

*^  called  wickedness  and  ahaminationy  and  are  said 

vcr.34,25.<<  to  defile  the  land ;  and  the  violation  of  them  is 
'*  charged  on  the  Canaanites,  by  which  the  land  was 
**  polluted,  and  for  which  it  did  vomit  out  the  in^ 
^  habitants.     From  whence  it  must  be  concluded, 
"  that  these  were  not  positive  precepts,  which  did 
*•  only  bind  the  Jews,  but  were  parts  of  the  law  of 
"  mankind   and  nature ;   otherwise    those    nations 
.  ^^  could  contract  no  guilt  by  their  violating  them. 
Ler.  xviii.   <<  Among  the  forbidden  degrees,  one  is,  Thou  shalt 
"  not  discover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother* s  wife  ; 
*^  it  is  thy  brQthe$^s  luikedness.    And  it  is  again  re- 
Lev.  x*.  31."  peated.  If  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife,  it 
**  is  an  unclean  thing ;  he  hath  uncovered  his  bro- 
"  therms  nakedness :  they  shall  he  childless.    These 
**  are  clear  and  express  laws  of  God,  which  therefore 
"  must  needs  oblige  all  persons  of  what  rank  soever, 
"  without  exception. 
And  in  luc      cc  j„  \}^^  jj^^  Testament,  St.  John  Baptist  said  to 
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Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  take  thy  hro-  book 
Aer^s  wife ;  which  shows  that  these  laws  of  Moses . 


"  were  stiU  obligatory.     St.  Paul  also,  in  his  Epistle  j^^Jf ^J;^, 

^  to  the  Corinthians,  condemns  the  incestuous  per- 

"  son  for  having  his  father's  wife,  which  is  one  of 

*^  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 

*<  c^Is  it  a  fornication  not  so  much  as  named  anumg  i  Cor.  t.  i, 

**  the  Gentiles.    From  whence  it  is  inferred,  that 

'^  these  forbidden  degrees  are  excluded  by  the  law 

'^  of  nature,  since  the  Gentiles  did  not  admit  them : 

**  St.  Paul  also  calling  it  by  the  common  name  of 

^*  fornication^  within  which,  according  to  that  place, 

^'  all  undue  commixtures  of  men  and  women  are  in- 

**  eluded ;  therefore  those  places  in  the  New  Testa- 

^  ment,  that  condemn  fornication^  do  also  condemn 

'^  marriages  in  forbidden  degrees.     Our  Saviour  did 

*/  also  assert  the  foundation  of  affinity,  by  saying, 

•*  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh, 

"  But  in  all  controverted  things,  the  sense  of  the 
**  scriptures  must  be  taken  from  the  tradition  of  the 
"  church,  which  no  good  catholic  can  deny :  and 
**  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  popes  and 
'*  councils,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
'^  doctors  of  the  church :  against  which,  if  any  argue 
^  from  their  private  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
"  it  is  the  way  of  heresy,  arid  savours  of  Luther^ 
^*  anism.  The  first  of  the  fathers,  who  had  occasion 
**  to  write  of  this  matter,  was  TertuUian,  who  lived  Lib.  w. 
'*  within  an  age  after  the  apostles.  He  in  express  cionem. 
"  words  says,  that  the  law  of  not  marrying  the  bro- 
^*  therms  wife  did  still  oblige  Christians. 

*•  The  first  pope,  whose  decision  was  sought  inTh«*othQf, 
*^  this  matter,  was  Gregory  the  Great,  to  whom  Aus-popei, 
*•  tin,  the  apostle  of  England,  wrote  for  his  resolution 

03 
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BOOK  f<  of  some  things,  in  which  he  desired  direction ;  and 
"'  "  one  of  these  is,  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his 
1 530.  ^  brother's  wife  ?  (who  in  the  language  of  that  time 
^*  was  called  his  Unswaman.)  The  pope  answered 
"  negatively,  and  proved  it  by  the  law  of  Moses,  ^nd 
'<  therefore  defined,  that  if  any  of  the  English  nation, 
**  who  had  married  within  that  degree,  were  con^ 
^  verted  to  thefaithj  he  must  be  admonished  to  ab^ 
<<  stain  from  his  wife,  and  to  look  on  such  a  marriage 
^^  as  a  most  grievous  sin.  From  which  it  appears, 
^  that  that  good  pope  did  judge  it  a  thing  which  by 
<<  no  means  could  be  dispensed  with,  otherwise  he 
<<  had  not  pressed  it  so  much  under  such  drcum- 
<<  stances ;  since,  in  the  first  conversion  of  a  nation 
'^  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  insisting  too  much  upon 
^  it  might  have  kept  back  many  from  receiving  the 
Christian  religion,  who  were  otherwise  well  inclined 
to  it.  ' Calixtus,^Zacarias, and  ^Innocent  the  Third, 
^JJjJf/'^*"  "  have  plainly  asserted  the  obligation  of  these  pre- 

«f  cap."pi*  "  ^P'^  ^^  **^®  ^^  ^^  Moses ;  the  last  particularly, 
tanaiD.  «  who  treats  about  it  with  great  vehemency :  so 
cap.  cum  ^  that  the  apostolic  see  has  already  judged  the  mat- 
tutemr*    *•  ter. 

And  coun-      *^  Scvcral  proviucial  councils  have  also  declared 

cin.  2.      ^^  the  obligation  of  the  precepts,  about  the  degrees 

*^  of  marriage  in  Leviticus,  by  the  council  at  Neo- 

^<  caesarea ;  If  a,  woman  had  been  married  to  two 

<<  brothers,  she  was  to  be  cast  out  qf  the  communion 

*^  qf  the  church  till  her  death,  and  the  man  that 

'<  married  his  brother's  wife  was  to  be  anathema^ 

chtp.  ▼.     '^  tiTied,  which  was  also  confirmed  in  a  council  held 

"  by  pope  Gregory  the  Second.     In  the  council  of 

Cud.  6i.    ^'  Agde,  whcrc  the  d^rees  that  make  a  marriage 

incestuous  are  reckoned,  this  of  marrying  the  foro- 
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other's  wife  is  one  of  them:  and  there  it  was  de-  book 
"  creed,  that  all  marriages  within  these  degrees^ 


**  were  null;  and  the  parties  so  contracting  were  '^^^' 
^^  to  he  cast  out  qf  the  communion  of  the  churchy 
^  and  put  among  the  catechumens,  tUl  they  sepa^ 
^  rated  themsehes  from  one  another.  And  in  the  chap.  ▼. 
'^  second  council  of  Toledo,  the  authority  of  the  Mo- 
^  saical  prohibitions  about  the  degrees  of  marriage 
**  18  acknowledged.  It  was  one  of  Wickliffe's  errors, 
**  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  such  de- 
*'  grees  was  without  any  foundation  in  the  law  of 
'*  God :  for  which,  and  other  points,  he  was  con- 
^  demned,  first  in  a  convocation  at  London,  then  at 
'*  Oxford ;  and  last  of  all,  at  the  general  council  of 
^  Constance,  these  condemnations  were  confirmed. 
^*  So  formally  had  the  church  in  many  provincial 
^  councils,  and  in  one  that  was  general,  decided  this 
"  matter. 

"  Next  to  these,  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  were 
**  to  be  considered.     In  the  Greek  church  ^  Orieen  •  And  the 

Greek 

*^  first  had  occasion  to  treat  about  it,  writing  on  Le-inxx.LeTit. 

••  viticus;   and  ^Chrysostom  after  him;  but  raost^"^i)'^'' 

**  fully  ^  St.  Basil  the  Great,  who  do  expressly  assert  J****/ ^  ^ 

"  the  obligations  of  these  precepts.     The  last  parti- niwJor. 

<<  cularly  refuting,  at  great  length,  the  opinion  of 

"  some  who  thought  the  marrying  two  sisters  was 

^  not  unlawful,  lays  it  down  as  a  foundation,  that 

*'  the  laws  in  Leviticus  about  marriage  were  still  in 

**  force.     Hesychius  also,  writing  upon  Leviticus,  on  Levit. 

"  proves  that  these  prohibitions  were  universally  ob-  ^"''  *" 

**  ligatory,  because  both  the  Egyptians  and  Canaan- 

*•  ites  are  taxed  for  marrying  within  these  degrees ; 

••  from  whence  he  infers,  they  are  of  moral  and  eter- 

'*  nal  obligation. 

o  4 
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BOOK       *<  From  the  Greek  they  went  to  the  Latin  fathers, 
"  and  alleged,  as  was  already  observed,  that  Tertul- 


Andth!^La- "  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  Same  opinion ;  and  with  him  agreed 
till  fathers.  «  the  three  gi'eat  doctors  of  the  Latin  church,  *  Am- 
Ep.\iJi'."*  "  brose,  ^Jerome,  and  ^  St.  Austin,  who  do  plainly 
lS?am"*^'"  deliver  the  tradition  of  the  church  about  the  obli- 
Fawt^i  8  "  gation  of  those  laws,  and  answer  the  objections 
9.  'o-  "  that  were  made,  either  from  Abraham's  marrying 
64.  in  Lev.  "  his  sister,  or  from  Jacob  s  marrying  two  sisters ; 
hb.^uc!^,**  or  the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  for  the  brother's  mar- 
^w.D^'f^  "  ^J^^S  ^^^  brother's  wife,  if  he  died  without  chil- 
*;"?'•  *.u   "  dren. 

And  of  the 

modem  «  They  observed,  that  the  same  doctrine  was  also 

In  Epiit.    "  taught  by  the  fathers  and  doctors  in  the  latter 

ShitrelJr     "  Bges.     ^  Anselm  held  it,  and  pleads  much  for  mar- 

jj)n  xviii.  ((  rying  in  remote  degrees,  and  answers  the  objection 

"  from  the-  decision  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of 

•  Lib.  ii.  de  «  Zelophehad.     *  Hugo  Cardinalis,  Radulphus  Fla- 

2.  c.  iv.  ^'  "  viacensis,  and  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  do  agree,  that 

•rt-  2-        it  these  precepts  are  moral,,  and  of  perpetual  obliga-> 

Epitt.  ad    "tion;   as  also  Hugo  de  Sto.  Victore.     Hildebert, 

roaff'e^*^  "  bishop  of  Maus,  being  consulted  in  a  case  of  the 

Epis.  Sag.   *<  same  nature  with  what  is  now  controverted,  plainly 

"  determines,  that  a  man  may  not  marry  his  bro^ 

"  ther's  wife ;  and  by  many  authorities  shows,  that 

Epi8t.24o.  "by  no  means  it  can  be  allowed.     And  Ivo  Car- 

"  notensis,  being  desired  to  give  his  opinion  in  a 

"  case  of  the  same  circumstances,  of  a  king's  mar- 

"  rying  his  brother's  wife,  says.  Such  a  marrioffe 

"  f>  null,  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God; 

"  and  that  the  king  was  not  to  he  admitted  to  the 

"  communion  of  the  church  till  he  put  away  his 

"  wifCy  since  there  was  no  dispensing  with  the 

"  hiw  of  God,  and  no  sacrifice  could  be  qffered 
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^Ji»r  those  that  continued  wiUingly  in  sin.     Pas-  book 

*'  sages  also  to  the  same  purpose  are  in  other  places ! 

«  of  his  epistles.  '^^^• 

"  From  these  doctors  and  fathers  the  inquiry  de- The  schooi- 
**  scended  to  the  schoolmen,  who  had  with  more  nice-  *"*"* 
^  ness  and  subtlety  examined  things.     They  do  all 
**  agree  in  asserting  the  obligation  of  these  Levitical 
*' prohibitions.     Thomas  Aquinas  does  it  in  many  a'*. 'ad«, 
"  places,  and  confirms  it  with  many  arguments,  f^^'  ^{^ 
"  Altisiodorensis  says,  they  are  moral  laws,  and  part  **'***™ 
'^  of  the  law  of  nature.     Petrus  de  Palude  is  of  theQuflBst.54. 
"  same  mind;  and  says,  tha,t  a  man's  marrying  his^lL^dU? 
*•  brother's  wife  was  a  dispensation  granted  by  Crod,JJ^-^3' 
'^  but  could  not  be  now  allowed,  because  it  was  con- 
"  trary  to  the  law  of  nature.     St.  Antonine  of  Flo- 
"rence,  Joannes   de  Turre   Cremata,  Joannes  de 
**  Tabia,  Jacobus  de  Lausania,  and  Astexanus,  were 
**  also  cited  for  the  same  opinion.     And  those  who 
**  wrote  against  WickliflFe,  namely,  *Wydeford,  ^Cot-^^°°*-^^ 
**  ten,  and  ^  Waldensis,  charged  him  with  heresy,  fors. 
*' denying  that  those  prohibitions  did  oblige  Chris- etiiiicitis 
"  tians :  and  asserted,  that  they  were  moral  laws,  ^K'sn- 
«  which  obliged  all  mankind.  And  the  books  of  Wal-ji^^/^";"- 
"  densis  were  approved  by  pope  Martin  the  First. 
**  There  were  also  many  quotations  brought  out  of 
"  Petrus  de  Tarentasia,  Durandus,  Stephanus  Bru- 
"  lifer,  Richardus  de  Media  Villa,  Guido  Briancon, 
"  Grerson,  Paulus  Ritius,  and  many  others,  to  con- 
**  firm  the  same  opinion,  who  did  all  unanimously 
'^  assert,  that  those  laws  in  Leviticus  are  parts  of  the 
^^  law  of  natui-e,  which  oblige  all  mankind,  and  that 
^^  marriages  contracted  in  these  degrees  are  null  and 
"void.    All  the  canonists  were  also  of  the  same  And  a- 

nonisto. 

"  mind ;  Joannes  Andreas^  Joannes  de  Imola,  Abbas 
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BOOK  <<  PanoTmitanus^  Matthaeus  Neni^  Vincentius,  Inno* 

! — '^centius^  and  Ostiensis,  all  concluded  that  these 

1530.  u  j^^g  ^gpg  gjjil  jjj  force,  and  could  not  be  dispensed 
«  with- 
Marriage  <<  There  was  also  a  great  deal  alleged  to  prov^, 
by'wMent.  "  that  a  marriage  is  completed  by  the  marriage-con- 
^*  tract,  though  it  be  never  consummated.  Many 
'^  authorities  were  brought  to  prove  that  Adonijah 
<<  could  not  marry  Abishag,  because  she  was  his  fa- 
"  ther's  wife,  though  never  known  by  him.  And  by 
**  the  law  of  Moses,  a  woman  espoused  to  a  man,  if 
'*  she  admitted  another  to  her  bed,  was  to  be  stoned 
^^  as  an  adulteress ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
*'  validity  of  marriage  is  from  the  mutual  covenant. 
"  And  though  Joseph  never  knew  the  blessed  Virgin, 
**  yet  he  was  so  much  her  husband  by  the  espousals, 
^*  that  he  could  not  put  her  away  but  by  a  bill  of 
*^  divorce :  and  was  afterwaixls  called  her  husband, 
^*  and  Christ's  father.  Affinity  had  been  also  defined 
"  by  all  writers,  a  relation  arising  out  of  marriage; 
^'  and  since  marriage  was  a  sacrament  qfthe  churchy 
**  its  essence  could  only  consist  in  the  contract :  and 
*'  therefore,  as  a  man  in  orders  has  the  character, 
'^  though  he  never  consecrated  any  sacrament ;  so 
"  marriage  is  complete,  though  its  effect  never  fol- 
"  low.  And  it  was  shewed,  that  the  canonists  had 
^*  only  brought  in  the  consummation  of  marriage  as 
*'  essential  to  it  by  ecclesiastical  law :  but  that^  as 
•*  Adam  and  Eve  were  perfectly  married  before  they 
"  knew  one  another,  so  marriage  was  complete  upon 
^<  the  contract ;  and  what  followed  was  only  an 
"  effect  done  in  the  right  of  the  marriage.  And  there 
''  was  a  great  deal  of  filthy  stuff  brought  together^ 
"  of  the  different  opinions  of  the  canonists  concern- 
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^  ing  consummation,  to  what  degree  it  must  go,  to  book 
^  shew  that  it  could  not  be  essential  to  the  marriage  - 


contract,  which  in  modesty  were  suppressed.  Both  ^^^^v 
**  Hildebert  of  Mans,  Ivo  Carnotensis,  and  Hugo  de 
**  Sto.  Victore,  had  delivered  this  opinion,  and  proved 
**  it.  out  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Austin,  and 
^  Isidore.  Pope  Nicholas^  and  the  council  of  Tribor; 
**  ddined,  that  marriage  was  completed  by  the  con- 
*^  sent  and  the  benediction.  From  all  which  they 
**  concluded,  that  although  it  could  not  be  proved 
^  that  prince  Arthur  knew  the  queen,  yet  that,  she 
**  being  otce  lawfully  married  to  him,  the  king  could 
**  not  afterwards  marry  her. 

*^  It  was  also  said,  that  molent  presumptions  were  Yioient pre- 
*^  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  canonists  to  prove  of  The  ^n- 
"  consummation.     Formal  proofs  could  not  be  ex-*""^^°" 
**  pected;  and  for  persons  that  were  of  ace,  and  in^'^^"''» 
^'  good  health,  to  be  in  bed  together,  was,  in  all  trials 
'*  about  consummation,  all  that  the  canonists  sought 
''  for.    And  yet  this  was  not  all  in  this  case ;  for  it 
*'  appeared,  that,  upon  her  husband's  death,  she  was 

kept  with  great  care  by  some  ladies,  who  did  think 
'*  her  with  child ;  and  she  never  said  any  thing 
**  against  it.  And  in  the  petition  offered  to  the 
''  pope  in  her  name,  (repeated  in  the  bull  that  was 
*^  procured  for  the  second  marriage,)  it  is  said,  she 
"  was  perhaps  known  by  prince  Arthur;  and  in 
**  the  breve  it  is  {^inly  said,  she  was  known  by 
**  prince  Arthur :  and  though  the  queen  offered  to 
"  purge  herself  by  oath,  that  prince  Arthur  never 
**  knew  her,  it  was  proved  by  many  authorities  out 
"  of  the  canon-law,  that  a  party's  oath  ought  not  to 
'*  be  taken,  when  there  were  violent  presumptions 
**  to  the  contrary. 
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«ooK       «  As  for  the  validity  of  the  pope's  dispensation,  it 
"  was  said,  that  though  the  schoolmen  and  canonists 


Thl^^^'i  "  ^^^  generally  raise  the  pope's  power  very  high, 
dispeosa.    «  and  stretch  it  as  far  as  it  was  possible ;  yet  they 

tion  of  M,  ^  ^ 

force.        ^*  all  agree  that  it  could  not  reach  the  king's  case ; 

**  upon  this  received  maxim,  that  only  the  laws  of 

"  the  church  are  sulQect  to  the  pope,  and  may  he 

''  dispensed  with  hy  him^  hut  that  the  laws  of  God 

^^  are  above  him,  and  that  he  cannot  dispense  with 

In  quod  lib.  ^«  them  in  any  case.    This  Aquinas  delivers  in  many 

Art.  13.  et  "  places  of  his  works.     Petrus  de  Palude  says,  the 

duJ-Ts!*"  "  pope  cannot  dispense  with  marriage  in^these  de- 

&lp.'cilj'.*'"  grees,  because  it  is  against  nature.     But  Joannes 

conjunc-    «  jg  Turrc  Cremata  reports  a  singular  case,  which 

tioDif35.  . 

Q.  3.  et  3.  "  fell  out  when  he  was  a  cardinal.  A  king  of  France 
**  desired  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  wife's  sister. 
'^  The  matter  was  long  considered  of,  and  debated 
"  in  the  rota,  himself  being  there,  and  bearing  a 
"  share  in  the  debate ;  but  it  was  concluded,  that  if 
"  any  pope,  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  heing  cor- 
**  rupted,  had  ever  granted  such  a  dispensation, 
"  that  could  he  no  precedent  or  warrant  for  doing 
"  the  Uke  any  more,  since  the  church  ought  to 
**  he  governed  hy  laws,  and  not  hy  such  exam-- 
"  pies.  Antonin,  and  Johannes  de  Tabia,  held  the 
'^  same.  And  one  Bacon,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
"  taught  the  contrary,  was  censured  for  it  even  at 
^<  Rome ;  and  he  did  retract  his  opinion,  and  ac- 
"  knowledged,  that  the  pope  could  not  dispense  with 
"  the  degrees  of  marriage  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
*•  God. 
Sup.  Cap.  («  The  canonists  agree  also  to  this ;  both  Joannes 
Rest.spons.''  Andrcas,  Joannes  de  Imola,  and  Abbas  Panormi- 
*^  tanus,  assert  it,  saying,  that  the  precepts  in  Levi« 
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**  ticus  oblige  for  ever,  and  therefore  cannot  be  dis-  book 
"  pensed  with.   And  Panormitan  says.  These  things ,     ^^* 


•*  (u-e  to  he  observed  in  practice,  because  great  '^3^* 
**  prtnces  do  often  desire  dtspensattonsjrom  popes,  dien.  spon- 
**  P9pe  Alexander  the  Third  would  not  suffer  a  citi^ 
•*  zen  of  Pavia  to  marry  his  younger  son  to  the  wi- 
^'  daw  of  his  eldest  son,  though  he  had  sworn  to  do 
"  it.  For  the  pope  said,  it  was  against  the  law  of 
*'  God,  therefore  it  might  not  be  done ;  and  he  was 
**  to  repent  of  his  unlawfnl  oath. 

"  And  for  the  power  of  dispensing  even  with  the 
^  laws  of  the  church  by  popes,  it  M'as  brought  in  in 
"  the  latter  ages.  All  the  fathers  with  one  consent 
"  believed,  that  the  laws  of  God  could  not  be  di^- 
**  pensed  with  by  the  church,  for  which  many  places 
"  were  cited  out  of  St.  Cyprian,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Isi- 
'*  dore,  Bernard,  and  Urban ;  Fabian,  Marcellus,  and 
^*  Innocent,  that  were  popes ;  besides  an  infinite  num- 
•*  ber  of  later  writers.  And  also  the  popes  Zosimus, 
^'  Damascus,  Leo,  and  Hilarius  did  freely  acknow- 
'^  ledge  they  could  not  change  the  decrees  of  the 
"  church,  nor  go  against  the  opinions  or  practices 
"  of  the  fathers.  And  since  the  apostles  confessed 
**  they  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for 
**  the  truth ;  the  pope,  being  Christ's  vicar,  cannot 
**  be  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  power  as  to  abro- 
'^  gate  the  law  of  God :  though  it  is  acknowledged, 
**  that  he  is  vested  with  ^fulness  of  power,  yet  the 
<<  phrase  must  be  restrained  to  the  matter  of  it,  which 
^^  is,  the  pastoral  care  of  souls.  And  though  there 
**  was  no  court  superior  to  the  pope's,  yet  as  St.  Paul 
"  had  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  face ;  so  in  all  ages, 
'^^  upon  several  occasions,  holy  bishops  have  refused 
**to  comply  with,  or  submit  to  orders  sent  from 
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BOOK  ^^  Rome,  when^they  thought  the  matter  of  them  un- 
_i!l_**  lawful. 

1530.       <(  Laurence^  that  succeeded  Austin  the  monk  in 

shop*  ref^e**  the  see  of  Cauterbury,  having  excommunicated 

t^ilt^^Vs"  ^^g  Edbald  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  would 

G^iw'm.    "  ^^*  ^I'^^olv^  ^^^  *i^  he  put  away  his  wife ;  though 

Mftimesbar. « tho  popo  pUcd  Mm  carfiestly,  both  by  entreaties 

<<  and  threatenings,  to  let  it  alone,  and  absolve  him. 

*'  Dunstan  did  the  like  to  count  Edwin,  for  another 

**  incestuous  marriage ;  nor  did  all  the  pope's  inter- 

'^  position  make  him  give  over.     They  found  many 

^^  other  such  instances,  which  occurred  in  the  eccle- 

**  siastical  history,  of  bishops  proceeding  by  censures, 

*^  and  other  methods,  to  stop  the  course  of  sin,  not- 

^*  withstanding  any  encouragement  the  parties  had 

**  from  popes. 

^  And  it  is  certain  that  every  man,  when  he  finds 
'^  himself  engaged  in  any  course  which  is  clearly 
^^  sinful,  ought  presently  to  forsake  it,  according  to 
**  the  opinion  of  all  divines.  And  therefore  the  king, 
^^  upon  these  evidences  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his 
**  marriage,  ought  to  abstain  from  the  queen ;  and 
"  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  other  bi- 
'^  shops,  ought  to  require  him  to  do  it,  otherwise 
"  they  must  proceed  to  church-censures.  Many 
*^  things  were  also  brought  from  reason,  (or  at  least 
^  the  maxims  of  the  school  philosophy,  which  passed 
"  for  true  reasons  in  those  days,)  to  prove  marriage 
"  in  the  d^ees  forbidden  by  Moses  to  be  contrary 
^*  to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  much  was  alleged  out 
*^  of  profane  authors,  to  show  what  an  abhorrency 
*^  some  heathen  nations  had  of  incestuous  marriages. 
ThcMithor-  «  And  whcrcas  the  chief  strength  of  the  anni- 
dition.      .^^  ments  for  the  contrary  opinion  rested  in  this,  that 
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*^  these  laws  of  Moses  were  not  confirmed  by  Christ  book 

II 
^  or  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament:  to  that. 


<( 


'*  they  answered,  that  if  the  laws  about  marriage 
**  were  moral,  as  had  been  proved,  then  there  was 
**  no  need  of  a  particular  confirmation,  since  those 
^  words  of  our  Saviour,  /  came  not  to  destroy  the 
^<  law,  hut  to  ffdfil  it,  do  confirm  the  whole  moral 
law.  Christ  had  also  expressly  asserted  the  rela- 
'*  tion  of  ajffinity,  saying.  That  man  and  wife  are 
**  one  fiesh.  St.  Paul  also  condemned  a  match  as 
^  incestuous  for  affinity.  But  though  it  were  not 
'<  expressly  set  down  in  the  gospel,  yet  the  traditions 
"  of  the  church  are  received  with  equal  authority 
**  to  written  verities.  This  the  court  of  Home,  and 
'^  all  the  learned  writers  for  the  catholic  faith,  lay 
*'  down  as  a  fundamental  truth.  And  without  it, 
*'  how  could  the  seven  sacraments,  (some  of  which 
^  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,)  with 
^  many  other  articles  of  catholic  belief,  be  maintain- 
^*  ed  against  the  heretics  ?  The  tradition  of  the 
^  church  being  so  full  and  formal  in  this  particular, 
♦*  must  take  place :  and  if  any  corruptions  have  been 
"  brought  in  by  some  popes  within  an  age  or  two, 
'^  which  have  never  had  any  other  authority  from 
*^  the  decrees  of  the  church,  or  the  opinions  of  learn- 
^  ed  men,  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  in  opposi- 
^*  tion  to  the  evidence  that  is  brought  on  the  other 
^  side." 

This  I  have  summed  up  in  as  short  and  compre- 
hensive words  as  I  could,  being  the  substance  of 
what  I  gathered  out  of  the  printed  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts for  the  king's  cause.  But  the  fidelity  of 
an  historian  leads  me  next  to  open  the  arguments 
that  were  brought  against  it,  by  those  who  wrote  on 


1530. 
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BOOK  the  other  side  for  the  queen's  cause,  to  prove  the 

1. —  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  the  pope's  power  of 

1630.    dispensing  with  a  marriage  in  that  degree  of  affi- 
nity- 

I  could  never,  by  all  the  search  I  have  made,  see 
either  MSS.  or  printed  books  that  defended  their 
cause,  except  Cajetan's  and  Victoria's  books,  that 
are  printed  in  their  works.  But  from  an  answer 
that  was  written  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  book, 
and  from  some  other  writings  on  the  other  side,  I 
gather  the  substance.of  their  arguments  to  have  been 
what  follows : 
mcnte7or'  "  Cardinal  Cajetan  had  by  many  arguments  en- 
thejnar-  «  dcavourcd  to  provc,  that  the  prohibitions  in  Levi- 
**  ticus  were  not  parts  of  the  moral  law.  They  were 
"  not  observed  before  the  law,  no  not  by  the  holy 
**  seed.  Adam's  children  married  one  another,  Abra- 
**  ham  married  his  sister,  Jacob  maiiied  two  sisters, 
*f  Judah  gave  his  two  sons  to  Tamar,  and  promised 
**  to  give  her  the  third  for  her  husband.  By  the  law 
*^  of  Moses,  a  dispensation  was  granted  in  one  case, 
*'  for  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  which  shows  the 
**  law  was  not  moral,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  dis- 
*^  pensed  with ;  and  if  Moses  dispensed  with  it,  why 
"  might  not  the  pope  as  well  do  it  ?  Nor  was  there 
"  any  force  in  the  places  cited  from  the  New  Testa- 
**  ment.  As  for  that  of  Herod,  both  Josephus  and 
*^  Eusebius  witness,  that  his  brother  Philip  was  alive 
"  when  he  took  his  wife,  and  so  his  sin  was  adultery, 
**  and  not  incest.  We  must  also  think  that  the  in- 
*'  cestuous  person  in  Corinth  took  his  father's  wife 
"  when  he  was  yet  living ;  otherwise,  if  he  had  been 
^'  dead,  St.  Paul  could  not  say  it  was  a  Jbrnication 
**  not  named  among  the  Gentiles :  for  we  not  only 
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^*  find,  both  amdng  the  Persians  and  other  nations,  book 
'<  the  marriage  of  step-mothers  allowed ;  but  even . 


among  the  Jews,  Adonijah  desired  Abishag  in  mar-    *^^^* 
"  riage,  who  had  been  his  father's  concubine." 

Prom  all  which  they  concluded,  **  That  the  laws 
"  about  the  degrees  of  marriage  were  only  judiciary 
**  precepts,  and  so  there  was  no  other  obligation  on 
**  Christians  to  obey  them,  than  what  flowed  from 
"  the  laws  of  the  church,  with  which  the  pope  might 
'^  dispense.  They  also  said,  that  the  law  in  Levi- 
**  ticus,  of  not  taking  the  brother's  wife,  must  be 
^^  understood  of  not  taking  her  while  he  was  alive ; 
"  for  after  he  was  dead,  by  another  law,  a  man  might 
"  marry  his  brother's  wife. 

"  They  also  pleaded,  that  the  pope's  power  of  dis- 
'^  pensing  did  reach  further  than  the  laws  of  the 
"  church,  even  to  the  law  of  Grod ;  for  he  daily  dis- 
'^  pensed  with  the  breaking  of  oaths  and  vows, 
^'  though  that  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  second 
^  commandment :  and  though  the  fifth  command- 
^*  ment.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder^  be  against  kill- 
"  ing,  yet  the  pope  dispensed  with  the  putting  thieves 
*'  to  death;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  reason  of 
^*  the  commandment  does  not  at  all  times  hold,  he 
*^  is  the  only  judge  according  to  Sutnma  jifigelica. 
^'  They  concluded  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing 
^<  was  as  necessary  as  his  power  of  expounding  the 
**  scriptures ;  and  since  there  wad  a  question  made 
**  concerning  the  obligation  of  these  Levitical  prohi- 
^*  bitions,  whether  they  were  moral,  and  did  oblige 
**  Christians  or  not,  the  pope  must  be  the  only  judge. 
^  There  were  also  some  late  preciedents  found,  one 
"  of  P.  Martin,  who,  in  the  case  of  a  man's  having 
'*  married  his  own  sister,  who  had  lived  long  with 
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BOOK  **  her,  upon  a  consultation  with  divines  and  lawyers, 

! **  confirmed  it,  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  the  dis-* 

1531.  tt  golving  of  it  would  have  given.  Upon  which  St, 
*'  Antonin  of  Florence  says,  that  since  the  thing  was 
*^  dispensed  with,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  judg- 
**  ment  of  God,  and  not  to  be  condemned. 

**  The  pope  had  granted  this  dispensation,  upon  a 
**  very  weighty  consideration,  to  keep  peace  between 
**  two  great  crowns :  it  had  now  stood  above  twenty 
''  years :  it  would  therefore  raise  an  high  scandal  to 
''  bring  it  under  debate ;  besides  that  it  would  do 
*^  much  hurt,  and  bring  the  titles  to  most  crowns 
•*  into  controversy.  * 

The  an-  <<  But  they  coucludcd,  that,  ;v«rhatever  informali- 
to  tbeie.  **  tics  or  uullities  were  pretended  to  be  in  the  bulls 
^  or  breves,  the  pope  was  the  only  competent  judge 
'<  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  too  high  a  presumption  for 
'*  inferior  prelates  to  take  upon  them  to  examine  or 
**  discuss  it." 

But  to  these  ailments  it  was  answered  by  the 
writers  for  the  king's  cause,  **  that  it  was  strange  to 
'^  see  men,  who  pretended  to  be  such  enemies  to  all 
**  heretical  novelties,  yet  be  guilty  of  that  which  ca- 
'^  tholic  doctors  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  he- 
"  resy ;  which  was,  the  setting  up  of  private  senses 
^  of  scripture,  and  reasonings  from  them,  against 
'*  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of  the  church.  It  was 
'^  fully  made  out,  that  the  fitthers  and  doctors  of  the 
'^  church  did  universally  agree  in  this,  that  the  Le- 
f '  vitical  prohibitions  of  the  degrees  of  marriage  are 
^'  moral,  and  do  oblige  all  Christians.  Against  this 
^  authority,  Cajetan  was  the  first  tluit  presume  to 
^  write,  opposing  his  private  conceits  to  the  tradi- 
^  tion  of  the  church :  which  is  the  same  thing  for 
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'^  which  Iiuther  and  his  followers  are  so  severely  book 
^'  condemned.  May  it  not  then  be  justly  said  of- 
'<  such  men,  that  they  plead  much  for  tradition  when 
^  it  makes  for  them,  but  reject  it  when  it  is  against 
"  them  ?  Therefore  all  these  exceptions  are  over- 
'^  thriown  with  this  one  maxim  of  catholic  doctrine, 
*^  That  they  are  novelties  against  the  constant  tra- 
'^  diti€m  i^the  Christian  church  in  aU  ages.  But 
^*  if  the  force  of  them  be  also  examined,  they  will  be 
*^  fom:id  as  weak  as  they  are  new.  That  before  the 
"  law  these  d^ees  were  not  observed,  proves  only, 
**  that  they  are  not  evidently  contrary  to  the  com* 
"  mon  sense  of  all  men :  but  as  there  are  some  moral 
**  precepts,  which  have  that  natural  evidence  in  them^ 
^'  that  all  men  must  discern  it ;  so  there  are  others, 
'^  that  are  drawn  from  public  inconvenience  and  dis- 
^*  honesty,  which  are  also  parts  of  the  law  of  nature: 
"  these  prohibitions  are  not  of  the  first,  but  of  the 
^*  second  sort,  since  the  immorality  of  them  appears 
'^  in  this,  that  the  familiarities  and  freedoms  amongst 
<<  near  relations  are  such,  that  if  an  horror  were  not 
**  struck  in  men  at  conjunctures  in  these  degrees, 
*'  families  would  be  much  defiled.  This  is  the  foun- 
''  dation  of  the  prohibitions  of  marriages  in  these 
<<  degrees :  therefore  it  is  not  strange  if  men  did  not 
^  apprehend  it,  before  God  made  a  law  concerning 
it.  Therefore  all  examples  before  the  law,  show 
''  only  the  thing  is  not  so  evident,  as  to  be  easily 
**  collected  by  the  light  of  nature.  And  for  the  story 
<'  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  there  is  so  much  wickedness 
*"  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
**  make  a  precedent  out  of  any  part  of  it.  As  for 
"  the  provisk>n  about  marrying  the  brother's  wife, 
"  that  only  proves  the  ground  of  the  law  is  not  of 
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BOOK  **  its  own  nature  immutable,  but  may  be  dispensed 
'      <<  with  by  God  in  some  cases.    And  all  these  moral 

1531.  <(  i^^s^  that  are  founded  on  public  conveniency  and 
**  honesty,  are  dispensable  by  God  in  some  cases ; 
*'  but  because  Moses  did  it  by  divine  revelation,  it 
^^  does  not  follow  that  the  pope  can  do  it  by  his  or- 
"  dinary  authority. 

^*  For  that  about  Herpd,  it  is  not  clear  from  Jose- 
^*  phus  that  Philip  was  alive  when  Herod  married ' 
*^  his  wife.  For  all  that  Josiephus  says  is,  that  she 
**  separated  from  her  husband  when  he  was  yet  alive, 
*^  and  divorced  herself  from  him.  But  he  does  not 
**  say,  that  he  lived  still  after  she  married  his  bro- 
**  ther.  And  by  the  law  of  divorce,  marriage  was 
^^  at  an  end,  and  broken  by  it  as  much  as  if  the 
^^  party  had  been  dead,  so  that  in  that  case  she 
'^  might  have  married  any  other :  therefore  Herod's 
^^  sin  in  taking  her  was  from  the  relation  of  having 
"  been  his  brother's  wife.  And  for  the  incestuous 
''  person  in  Corinth,  it  is  as  certain,  that  though 
**  some  few  instances  of  a  king  of  Syria,  and  some 
"  others,  may  be  brought  of  sons  marrying  their 
"  step-mothers,  yet  these  things  were  generally  ill 
'^  looked  on,  even  where  they  were  practised  by  some 
"  princes,  who  made  their  pleasure  their  law.  Nor 
**  could  the  laws  of  Leviticus  be  understood  of  not 
"  marrying  the  brother's  wife  when  he  was  alive ; 
**  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  any  man's  wife  from 
'*  him  living :  therefore  that  cannot  be  the  meaning. 
*'  And  all  those  prohibitions  of  marriage  in  other 
*^  degrees,  excluding  those  marriages  simply,  whe- 
**  ther  during  the  life,  or  after  the  death  of  the  fa- 
**  ther,  son,  uncle,  and  other  such  relations,  there  is 
**  no  ground  to  difi^int  this  so  much  from  the  rest. 
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•*  as  to  make  it  only  extend  to  a  marriage  before  book 

**  the  husband's  death.    And  for  any  precedents  that ! 

"were  brought,  they  were  all  in  the  latter  ages,  *^^*- 
"  and  were  never  confirmed  by  any  public  authority. 
**  Nor  must  the  practices  of  latter  popes  be  laid  in 
"  the  balance  against  the  decisions  of  former  popes, 
*'  and  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  church;  and  as  to 
'^  the  power  that  was  ascribed  to  the  pope,  that  be- 
*'  gan  now  to  be  inquired  into  with  great  freedom, 
'*  as  shall  appear  afterwards." 

These  reasons  on  both  sides  beincr  thus  opened.  The  queea 
the  censures  of  them,  it  is  like,  will  be  as  different  ubie« 
now,  as  they  were  then:  for  they  prevailed  very 
little  on  the  queen,  who  still  persisted  to  justify  her 
marriage,  and  to  stand  to  her  appeal.     And  though  Hau. 
the  king  carried  it  very  kindly  to  her  in  all  outward 
appearance,  and  employed  every  body  that  had  cre- 
dit with  her  to  bring  her  to  submit  to  him,  and  to 
pass  iVom  her  appeal,  remitting  the  decision  of  the 
matter  to  any  four  prelates,  and  four  secular  men 
in  England,  she  was  still  unmoveable,  and  would 
hearken  to  no  proposition.     In  the  judgments  that 
people  passed,  the  sexes  were  divided ;  the  men  ge- 
nerally approved  the  king's  cause,  and  the  women 
favoured  the  queen.    But  now  the  session  of  parlia-  a  senion  of 
ment  came  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  and  there  ^"^ 
the  k^ng  first  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  the 
determination' of  the  universities,  and  the  books  that 
were  written  for  his  cause  by  foreigners.  After  they  . 
were  read  and  considered  there,  the  lord  chancellor 
did  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  with  twelve  lords  More, 
both  of  the  spirituality  and  temporality,  go  down  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  shewed  them  what  the 
universities  and  learned  .men  beyond  sea  had  writ*- 
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BOOK  ten  for  the  divorce,  and  produced  twelve  original 

'. — papers,  with  the  seals  of  the  universities  to  them, 

1531.  which  sir  Brian  Tuke  took  out  of  his  hand,  and 
read  openly  in  the  house,  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.  Then  about  an  hundred  books,  written 
by  foreign  divines  for  the  divorce,  were  also  shewed 
them ;  none  of  which  were  read,  but  put  off  to  an- 
other time,  it  being  late.  When  that  was  done,  the 
lord  chancellor  desired  they  would  report  in  their 
countries  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  and  then 
all  men  should  clearly  perceive^  that  the  king  hath 
not  attempted  this  matter  of  will  and  pleasure,  as 
strangers  say,  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  security  qfthe  succession  to  tie 
crown.  Having  said  that,  he  left  the  house*  The 
conroca-    matter  was  also  brought  before  the  convocation ;  and 


tion. 


they,  having  weighed  all  that  was  said  on  both  sides, 
seemed  satisfied  that  the  marriage  was  unlawful,  and 
that  the  bull  was  of  no  force ;  more  not  being  re- 
quired at  that  time. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  this  matter  went  so  easily 
in  the  convocation,  when  another  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence passed  there,  which  will  require  a  full  and 
distinct  account.    Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  exercising  his 
The  whole  legantine  authority,  had  fallen  into  apnemunire,  as 
ina;^«9tM-hath  been  already  shown;  and  now  those  who  had 
'^^'         appeared  in  his  courts,  and  had  suits  there,  were 
found  to  be  likewise  in  the  same  guilt  by  the  law ; 
and  this  matter,  being  excepted  out  of  the  pardon 
that  was  granted  in  the  former  parliament,  was  at 
this  time  set  on  foot :  therefore  an  indictment  was 
brought  into  the  king^s  bench  against  all  the  clergy 
of  England,  for  breaking  the  statutes  against  provi- 
sions or  provisors.    But  to  open  this  more  clearly. 
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It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  kings  of  Englaisd  book 
having  claimed  in  all  ages  a  power  in  ecclesiastical  ■ 


matters,  equal  to  what  the  Roman  emperors  had  in^hl^^^. 
that  empire,  they  exercised  this  authority  both  over«^'»'^««p' 

,  the  kiogg 

the  clergy  and  laitj;  and  did  at  first  erect  bishop- of  England 
xics,  grant  in  vestures  in  them,  call  synods,  make  laws,l!rti!^!2r 
about  sacred  as  well  as  civil  concerns ;  and,  in  a  word,^''* 
they  governed  their  whole  kingdom.  Yet  when  the 
bishops  of  Rome  did  stretch  their  power  beyond 
either  the  limits  of  it  in  the  primitive  church,  or 
what  was  afterward  granted  them  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  came  to  assume  an  authority  in  all 
the  churches  of  Europe ;  as  they  found  some  resist- 
ance every  where,  so  they  met  with  a  great  deal  in 
this  kingdom ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
tihey  gained  the  power  of  giving  investures,  receiv- 
ing appeals  to  Rome,  and  of  sending  legates  to  Eng- 
land, with  several  other  things,  which  were  long 
contested,  but  were  delivered  up  at  length,  either 
by  feeble  princes,  or  when  kings  were  so  engaged 
at  home  or  abroad,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to 
offend  the  clergy.  For  in  the  first  contest  between 
the  kings  and  the  popes,  the  clergy  were  generally 
on  the  pope's  side,  because  of  the  immunity  and  pro- 
tection they  enjoyed  from  that  see ;  but  when  popes 
became  ambitious  and  warlike  princes,  then  new  The  en. 

cPMchnienit 

projects  and  taxes  were  every  where  set  on  foot  to  of  the  pa- 
raise  a  great  treasure.  The  pall,  with  many  bulls'*^' 
and  high  compositions  for  them,  annates,  or  first- 
firuits  and  tenths,  were  the  standing  taxes  of  the 
clergy,  besides  many  new  ones  upon  emergent  occa^ 
dons.  So  that  they,  finding  themselves  thus  op- 
pressed by  the  popes,  fled  again  back  to  the  crown 
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BOOK  for  protection,  which  their  predecessors  had  aban- 
^ —  doned. 


1 53 1 .        From  the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  many  statutes 
were  made  to  restrain  the  exactions  of  Rome.     For 
then  the  popes,  not  satisfied  with  their  other  oppres- 
Mat.  Paris,  sions,  (which  a  monk  of  that  time  lays  open  fuUy, 
The  laws    and  from  a  deep  sense  of  them,)  did  by  provisions, 
against      bulls,  and  other  arts  of  that  see,  dispose  of  bishop- 
rics, abbeys,  and  lesser  benefices,  to  foreigners,  car* 
dinals,  and  others  that  did  not  live  in  England. 
Upon  which  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  did  repre* 
as  Edw.  I.  sent  to  the  king  in  parliament.  That  the  hUhaprics^ 
thrr^uate  ahheysy  and  other  henqfices  were  founds  hy  the 
l[^^^^'hings  and  people  of  England^  to  inform  the  people 
'^^'  of  the  law  of  God^  and  to  make  hospitaUty,  aims^ 

and  other  works  of  charity^  for  which  end  they 
were  endowed  hy  the  king  and  people  of  England; 
and  that  the  king^  and  his  other  sniff ects  who  en- 
dowed them,  had  upon  voidances  the  presentment 
and  collations  of  them,  which  now  the  pope  had 
usurped  and  given  to  aliens,  by  which  the  crown 
would  be  disinherited,  and  the  ends  if  their  endow^ 
ments  destroyed,  with  other  great  inconveniences. 
Therefore  it  was  ordained,  That  these  oppressions 
should  not  be  stiffered  in  any  fnanner.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  abuse  went  on,  and  there  was 
no  effectual  way  laid  down  in  the  act  to  punish  these 
transgressions.  The  court  of  Rome  was  not  so  easily 
driven  out  of  any  thing  that  either  increased  their 
a5Kd.n1.  power  or  their  profits;  therefore,  by  another  act  in 
prat^^n.  his  grandchild  Edward  the  Third's  time,  the  com* 
mons  complained,  that  these  abuses  did  abound^ 
and  that  the  pope  did  daily  reserve  to  his  coUa^ 
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tian  ehureh^tferments  in  England^  and  raised  book 
Ae  firsUfruiUy  with  other  great  profits^  by  which 1 


tke  treasure  qfthe  realm  was  carried  out  of  it,  and  ^^*- 
fnany  clerks,  advanced  in  the  realm,  were  put  out 
of  their  benefices  by  those  provisors ;  there/ore  the 
king,  being  bound  by  oath  to  see  the  laws  kept,  did, 
with  the  assent  of  aU  the  great  men  and  the  com^ 
monalty  of  the  realm,  ordain.  That  the  free  elec-- 
iians,  presentments,  and  collations  qf  benefices, 
should  stand  in  the  right  qf  the  crown,  or  qfany 
qfhis  sulffects,  as  they  hadjbrmerly  enjoyed  them, 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  Jrom  Borne.  And 
if  any  did  disturb  the  incumbents  by  virtue  qfsuch 
provisions,  those  provisors^  or  others  employed  by 
them,  were  to  be  put  in  prison  till  they  made  fine 
and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his  will;  or  if  they  could 
not  be  appreheTided,  writs  were  to  be  issued  out 
to  seize  them,  and  aU  ben^fice^  possessed  by  them 
were  to  Jail  into  the  king's  hands,  except  they  were 
abbeys  or  priories,  that  Jell  to  the  canons  or  col- 
leges.  By  another  act,  the  provisors  were  put  out 
qfthe  king's  protection;  and  if  any  man  qffended 
against  them,  in  person  or  goods,  he  was  excused, 
and  was  never  to  be  impeached  for  it.  And  two  27  Edward 
years  after  that,  upon  another  complaint  of  their  '^p*** 
suing  the  king's  subjects  in  other  courts,  or  beyond 
sea,  it  was  ordained.  That  any  who  sued,  either  be* 
yond  sea,  or  in  any  other  court,  for  things  that 
had  been  sued,  and  about  which  judgment  had  been 
given  in  former  times  in  the  king's  courts,  were  to 
be  cited  to  answer  for  it  in  the  king^s  courts  within 
two  months ;  and  if  they  came  not,  they  were  to  be 
put  out  qfthe  king's  protection,  and  to  forfeit  their 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  to  be 
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BOOK  imprisoned  and  ransomed  at  the  king^e  will.    Both 
! — these  statutes  received  a  new  confirmation  eleven 


8  F^tird  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^*'     ^"*  those  statutes  proved  ineflFec- 
III.  cap.  I.  tual;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
u.^wj' 3!  the  Second,  the  former  acts  were  confirmed  by  an- 
other statute,  and  appointed  to  be  executed:  and 
not  only  the  provisors  themselves,  but  all  such  as 
*   took  procuratories,  letters  of  attorney,  or  farms  from 
them,  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt.     And  in  the 
seventh  year  of  that  king,  provisions  were  made 
against  aliens  having  benefices  without  the  king's 
license,   and   the  king  promised   to  abstain   from 
granting  them  licenses :  for  this  was  another  arti- 
fice of  the  Roman  court,  to  get  the  king  of  their 
side,  by  accepting  his  license,  which  by  this  act  was 
restrained.     This  failing,  they  betook  themselves  to 
another  course,  which  was,  to  prevail  with  the  in- 
cumbents that  were  presented  in  England  according 
to  law,  to  take  provisions  for  their  benefices  from 
12  Richard  Romc,  to  coufirm  their  titles.     This  was  also  forbid- 
'C»p>5-  j^jj  under  the  former  pains.     As  for  the  rights  of 
presentations,  by  the  law  they  were  tried  and  judged 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  the  bishops  were  to  give 
institution  according  to  the  title  declared  in  these 
judgments :  this  the  popes  had  a  mind  to  draw  to 
themselves,  and  to  have  all  titles  to  advowsons  tried 
in  their  courts ;  and  bishops  were  excommunicated^ 
who  proceeded  in  this  matter  according  to  the  law. 
16  Richard  Of  which  great  complaint  was  made  in  the  sixteenth 
•"P-5-  yg„Qf  tjjg  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.     And  it 
was  added  to  that,  that  the  pope  intended  to  make 
many  translations  of  bishops,  some  to  be  within,  and 
some  out  of  the  realm,  which,  among  other  inconve- 
niences reckoned  in  the  statute,  would  produce  this 
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effect:  T^at  tie  crown  of  England,  which  had  book 
been  8o  Jree  at  all  timea,  should  be  mlgected  f^ 
Ike  bishop  of  Borne,  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  ^^^'* 
tke  realm  by  him  defeated  and  destroyed  at  Ids 
wHl.  They  also  found  those  things  to  be  against 
the  hinges  crown  and  regality,  used  and  approved 
in  the  time  of  his  progenitors :  therefore  cdl  the 
commons  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  him  and  his 
crown ;  and  they  required  him,  by  way  of  justice, 
to  examine  ail  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
what  they  thought  of  those  things,  and  whether 
tkey  would  be  with  the  crown  to  uphold  the  rega- 
Uty  qf  itf  To  which  all  the  temporal  lords  an^ 
swered,  they  would  be  with  the  crown.  But  the 
spiritual  lords,  being  asked,  said,  they  would  nei- 
ther deny  nor  affi^rm  that  the  bishop  qf  Borne  might, 
or  might  not,  excommunicate  bishops,  or  make  trans^ 
lotions  qf  prelates :  but  upon  that  protestation,  thej 
said,  that  if  such  things  were  done,  they  thought  it 
was  against  the  crown ;  and  said,  they  would  be 
with  the  king,  as  they  were  bound  by  their  legeance. 
Whereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  if  any  did  pur^ 
chase  translations,  sentences  qf  excommunication, 
bulls,  or  other  instruments  Jrom  the  court  qf  Borne, 
against  the  king  or  his  crown ;  or  whosoever  brought 
^em  to  England,  or  did  receive  or  execute  them; 
they  were  out  qf  the  hinges  protection,  and  that 
they  should  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
king,  and  their  persons  should  be  imprisoned.  And 
because  the  proceedings  were  to  be  upon  a  writ, 
called  from  the  most  material  words  of  it»  pr^E^mu- 
nire  Jades,  this  was  called  the  statute  of  prnemu- 
nire. 

When  Henry  the  Fourth  had  treasonably  usurped 
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BOOK  the  crown,  all  the  bishops  (Carlisle  only  excepted) 
.  did  assist  him  in  it,  and  he  did  very  gratefully  oblige 


^^^'-  them  again  in  other  things ;  yet  he  kept  up  the  force 
of  the  former  statutes.  For  the  Cistercian  order 
having  procured  bulls,  discharging  them  of  paying 
tithes,  and  forbidding  them  to  let  their  farms  to  any, 
but  to  possess  them  themselves:  this  was  complained 
a  Hen.  IV.  of  in  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and 
^^'^  those  bulls  were  declared  to  be  of  no  force ;  and  if 
any  did  put  them  in  execution^  or  procured  other 
such  bulls,  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  upon 
the  statutes  made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  for- 
mer king's  reign  against  provisors.  But  all  this 
while,  though  they  made  laws  for  the  future,  yet 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  put  them  in  execution : 
and  this  feebleness  in  the  government  made  them  so 
much  despised,  and  so  oft  broken ;  whereas  the  se- 
vere execution  of  one  law,  in  one  instance,  would 
more  effectually  have  prevented  the  mischief,  than 

6  Hen.  IV.  all  these  laws  did  without  execution.     In  the  sixth 

CEp*  I* 

year  of  his  reign,  complaints  being  made  of  the  ex- 
cessive rates  of  compositions  for  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics  in  the  pope's  chamber,  which  were  raised 
to  the  treble  of  what  had  been  formerly  paid;  it 
was  enacted,  that  they  should  pay  no  more  than 

7  Hen.  IV.  had  bceu  formerly  wont  to  be  paid.    In  the  seventh 
^'  '  '    year  of  his  reign,  the  statute  made  in  the  second 

year  was  confirmed ;  and  by  another  act,  the  licenses 
which  the  king  had  granted  for  the  executing  any 
of  the  pope's  bulls  are  declared  of  no  force  to  pre^ 
Judice  any  incumbent  in  his  right.  Yet  the  abuses 
and  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome  still  in-» 
17  Hen.  IV.  creasing,  all  former  statutes  against  provisors  were 
'^'  '       confirmed  again,  and  all  elections  declared  free,  and 
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Bot  to  be  interrupted,  either  bj  the  pope  or  the  book 
king:  bat,  at  the  same  time,  the  king  pardoned  all. 


the  former  transgressions  against  these  statutes.    By   ^^^^* 
those  pardons  the  court  of  Rome  was  more  encou- 
raged than  terrified  by  the  laws;  therefore  there 
was  a  necessity  of  making  another  law,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  against  provisors,  that  the  e»-4HeiiTyv* 
eumbent^'  lawfiMy  invested  in  their  livings  should^'  ^ 
not  be  molested  hy  them^  though  they  had  the  kin^s 
pardon;  and  both  hulls  and  licenses  were  de* 
dared  void  and  of  no  value ;  and  those  who  did 
upon  such  grounds  molest  them,  should  incur  the 
pains  qfthe  statutes  against  provisors. 

Our  kings  took  the  best  opportunity  that  ever 
could  have  been  found  to  depress  the  papal  power ; 
for  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign, 
till  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  popedom 
was  broken  by  a  long  and  great  schism ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  obedi- 
ence ;  some  holding  for  those  that  sat  at  Rome,  and 
others  for  the  popes  of  Avignon :  England,  in  op- 
position to  France,  that  chiefly  supported  the  Avig- 
non popes,  did  adhere  to  the  Roman  popes.  The 
papacy  being  thus  divided,  the  popes  were  as  much 
at  the  mercy  of  kings  for  their  protection,  as  kings 
had  formerly  been  at  theirs ;  so  that  they  durst  not 
thunder  as  they  were  wont  to  do ;  otherwise  this 
kingdom  had  certainly  been  put  under  excommuni- 
cations and  interdicts  for  these  statutes,  as  had  been 
done  formerly  upon  less  provocations. 

But  now  that  the  schism  was  healed,  pope  Martin 
the  Fifth  began  to  reassume  the  spirit  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  sent  over  threatening  messages  to  Eng- 
land^ in  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign. 
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BOOK  None  of  our  books  have  taken  any  notice  of  this 

II  '  • 

.piece  of  our  history ;  tlie  manuscript  out  of  which 


ExMss'    i  draw  it  has  been  written  near  that  time,  and  con 
D.  Pet)rt.    tains  many  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  Rome 

and  England  upon  this  occasion. 
Reg.  Chi.  Xhe  first  letter  is  to  Henry  Chichely,  then  archbi-* 
30.  *  '  shop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  promoted  to  that 
see  by  the  pope,  1but  had  made  no  opposition  to  the 
statute  against  provisions  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  the  Fifth ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  the  pope  had  granted  a  provision 
of  the  archbishopric  of  York  to  the  bishop  of  Lin* 
coin,  the  chapter  of  York  rejected  it,  and,  pursuant 
to  the  former  statute,  made  a  canonical  election. 
Henry  the  Fifth  being  then  the  greatest  king  in 
Christendom,  the  pope  durst  not  offend  him  :  so  the 
law  took  place,  without  any  further  contradiction* 
till  the  sixth  year  of  his  son's  reign,  that  England 
was  both  under  an  infant  king,  and  had  fallen  from 
its  former  greatness :  therefore  the  pope,  who  waited 
for  a  good  conjuncture,  laid  hold  on  this,  and  first 
expostulated  severely  with  the  archbishop  for  his 
remissness,  that  he  had  not  stood  up  more  for  the 
right  of  St.  Peter  and  the  see  of  Rome,  that  had  be- 
stowed on  him  the  primacy  of  Engkmd ;  and  then 
says  many  things  against  the  statute  of  prMBunires 
and  exhorts  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  the  martyr,  in  as- 
serting the  rights  of  the  church ;  requiring  him,  un- 
der the  pain  of  excommunication,  4o  declare  at  the 
next  parliament  to  both  houses  the  unlawfulness  of 
that  statute,  and  that  all  were  under  exoommunicd- 
tion  who  obeyed  it.  But,  to  make  sure  work  among 
the  people,  he  also  commands  him  to  give  orders, 
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under  th^  same  pains,  that  all  the  clergy  of  England  book 
should  preach  the  same  doctrine  to  the  people.   This . 


bears  date  the  fifth  day  of  December  1426,  and  will    ^^^^- 
be  found  in  the  Collection  of  papers. 

But  it  seems  the  pope  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
answer;  for  the  next  letter  in  that   MS.   is  yetS°"*5** 

^       Namb.  37. 

morc^  severe,  and  in  it  his  legantine  power  is  sus4 
pended.  It  has  no  date  added  to  it ;  but  the  paper 
that  follows,  bearing  date  the  sixth  of  April  1437, 
leads  us  pretty  near  the  date  of  it.  It  contains  an 
appeal  of  the  archbishop's,  from  the  pope's  sentence, 
to  the  next  general  council ;  or,  if  none  met,  to  the 
tribunal  of  Grod  and  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  also  another  letter,  dated  the  sixth  of 
May,  directed  to  the  archbishop,  and  makes  mention 
of  letters  written  to  the  whole  clergy  to  the  same 
purpose,  requiring  him  to  use  all  his  endeavours  for 
repealing  the  statute,  and  chides  him  severely  be- 
cause he  had  said,  that  the  pope's  %eal  in  this  tnat^ 
ter  was  only  that  he  might  raise  much  money  out 
(if  England;  which  he  resents  as  an  high  injury, 
and  protests  that  he  designedvonly  to  maintain  those 
rights  that  Christ  himself  had  granted  to  his  see, 
which  the  holy  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  ca- 
tholic church  has  always  acknowledged.  If  this 
does  not  look  like  teaching  ex  cathedra^  it  is  left  to 
the  reader's  judgment. 

But  the  next  letter  is  of  an  higher  strain.  It  is 
directed  to  the  two  archbishops  only ;  and,  it  seems, 
in  despite  to  Chichely,  the  archbishop  of  York  is 
named  before  Canterbury.  By  it  the  pope  annuls 
the  statutes  made  by  Edward  the  TJiird  and  Richard 
the  Second,  and  commands  them  to  do  no  act 
in  pursuance  of  them :  and  declares,  if  they,  or  any 
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BOOK  Other,  gave  obedience  to  them,  they  were  ipso  facto 
__!!l_  excommunicated,  and  not  to  be  relaxed,  unless  at 


1531.  the  point  of  death,  by  any  but  the  pope.  He 
charges  them  also  to  intimate  that  his  monitory  let- 
ter to  the  whole  nation,  and  cause  it  to  be  affixed 
in  the  several  places,  where  there  might  be  occasion 
for  it.  This  is  dated  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
tenth  year  of  his  popedom.  Then  follow  letters 
from  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Duresme,  and  Lincoln, 
to  the  pope ;  all  to  mitigate  his  displeasure  against 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  they  gave 
him  the  highest  testimony  possible,  bearing  date  the 
tenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July.  These  the 
archbishop  sent  by  an  express  to  Rome,  and  wrote 
the  humblest  submission  possible  to  the  pope ;  pro- 
testing that  he  had  done,  and  would  do,  all  that  was 
in  his  power  for  repealing  these  statutes.  One  thing 
in  this  letter  is  remarkable :  he  says,  He  hears  the 
pope  had  proceeded  to  a  sentence  against  him, 
which  had  never  been  donejrom  the  days  of  St. 
Austin  to  that  time :  hut  he  knew  that  only  by  re- 
port, for  he  had  not  opened,  much  less  read,  the 
bulls  in  which  it  was  contained;  being  commanded 
by  the  king  to  bring  them,  with  the  seals  entire, 
and  lay  them  up  in  the  paper-qffice,  till  the  par-^ 
liament  was  brought  together. 
And  to  the  There  are  two  other  letters  to  the  king,  and  one 
^ilftmeDt.  to  the  parliament,  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute.  In 
Nni^38.  those  to  the  king  the  pope  writes,  that  he  had  often 
pressed  both  king  and  parliament  to  it;  and  that 
the  king  had  answered,  that  he  could  not  repeal  it 
without  the  parliament :  but  he  excepts  to  that,  as 
a  delaying  the  business,  and  shews  it  is  of  itself  un- 
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lawful,  and  that  the  king  was  under  excommunica-  book 
tion  as  long  as  he  kept  it;  therefore  he  expects,- 


that,  at  the  furthest,  in  the  next  parliament  it  should    ^  ^^ '  * 
be  repealed.     It  bears  date  the  thirteenth  of  Octo-  coUect. 
ber,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  popedom.    In  his  letter  ^  '^^' 
to  the  parliament,  he  tells  them,  that  no  man  can  be 
«uived  who  is  for  the  observation  of  that  statute : 
therefore  he  requires  them  under  pain  of  damnation 
to  repeal  it,  and  offers  to  secure  them  from  any 
abuses  which  might  have  crept  in  formerly  with  these 
provisions. .  This  is  dated  the  third  of  October,  de-^ 
cimo  pont^ficat.    But  I  believe  it  is  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  and  that  its  true  date  was  the  thirteenth 
of  October. 

The  parliament  sat  in  January  14fSI7»  being  the 
sixth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth ;  during  which, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  Ely,  and  Nor- 
wich, and  the  abbots  of  Westminster  and  Reading, 
went  from  the  house  of  lords  to  the  place  where  the 
house  of  commons  ordinarily  sat,  which  was  the  re- 
fectory of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  the  arch-  . 
bishop  made  a  long  speech,  in  the  form  of  a  sermon, 
upon  that  text.  Bender  to  Casar  the  things  which 
are  Gesar^s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Gods. 
He  began  with  a  protestation,  that  he  and  his  bre- 
thren intended  not  to  say  any  thing  that  might  de- 
rogate from  the  king,  the  crown,  or  the  people  of 
England.  Then  he  alleged  many  things  for  the 
pope's  power  in  granting  provisions,  to  prove  it  was 
of  divine  right,  and  admonished  and  required  thera 
to  give  the  pope  satisfaction  in  it,  othe^rwise  he  laid 
out  to  them  with  tears,  what  mischief  might  follow, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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BOOK  if  he  i»roGeeded  to  censittcSs^,  which  will  ftppear 
.more  fiiUy  front  the  instrumefity  thai  will  be  found 


^^^''  in  the  CoUeeticm  at  the  end.  But,  it  seems^  the 
purpoM.  parliamaat  woidd  do  nothing  fcH*  all  this;  for  no 
N^mb!'4o.  act»  neither  of  repeal  nor  explanation,  was  pasded. 
Yet  it  appears  the  pope  was  satisfied  with  the 
archbishop's  oariage  in  tMs  matter;  for  he  sorai 
after  restored  him  to  the  exercise  of  hid  leg^anljiie 
power,  as  Godwin  has  it ;  only  he  by  a  mistake  says, 
he  was  made  k^te  anno  1426,  whereas  it  was  oiBdy 
a  restitution  after  a  censure. 
The  cieiigy  Thus  stood  the  law  of  England  in  that  matt», 
themselves.  wMch  was  udthcr  repealed  nor  well  executed ;  for 
the  pope's  usurpations  still  increasing,  those  statute 
lay  deUd  among  the  records,  and  several  cai;4i^als 
had  procured  and  executed  a  kgantine  power^  whidi 
was  clearly  contrary  to  them.  And  as  canlinid 
Wolsey  was  already  brougfa);  under  the  lash  for  it, 
so  it  was  now  made  use  ei;  paltly  to  give  the  couirt 
of  Rome  apprehensions  of  what  they  were  to  expeot 
from  the  king,  if  they  went  on  to  use  him  ill ;  and 
partly^  to  proceed  severely  against  aU  those  of  the 
dergy,  who  adhered  obstinatdy  to  the  interests  of 
that  (Tourt,  and  to  make  the  rest  compound  the  mair 
ter,  both  by  a  full  submission  and  a  considerable 
subsidy.  It  was  in  vain  to  pretend,  it  was  a  public 
and  allowed  error,  and  that  the  king  had  not  only 
cpnnived  at  the  cardinal's  proceedings,  hut  had  made 
him  all  that  while  his  chief  minlst^ :  that  therefore 
they  were  excusable  in  submitting  to  an  authority 
to  which  the  king  gave  so  great  encouragement; 
and  that  if  they  had  done  otherwise,  th^*ad  been 
unavaidably  ruined.  For  to  all  this  it  was  an- 
swered, that  the  laws  were  still  id  force,  and  that 
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Aeir  ignonmce  could  not  excuse  Ikem,  since  they  book 
ou|^t  to  hare  known  the  law;  yet  since  the  vio-. 
lation  of  it  was  so  public,  though  the  court  proceeded 
to  a  sentence,  that  they  were  all  out  of  the  king's 
protection,  and  were  liable  to  the  pains  in  the  sta- 
tutes ;  the  king  was  willing,  upon  a  reasonable  com-  Tet  th«y 
positioD,  and  a  full  submission,  to  pardon  them.         *^^v^^  > 
•    So,  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  a  petition 
was  brought  in  to  be  offered  to  the  king.     In  the 
king^s  title,  he  was  called.  The  Protector  and  Su-^^ 
preme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Eng-^  ^ins 
Umd.    To  this  some  opposition  was  made,  and  ithe!!??/' 
was  put  off  to  another  day ;  but,  by  the  interposition  of  Eng^wd. 
of  CromweU,  and  others  <rf  the  king's  council,  whoJ;^jj;J^*'" 
came  to  the  convocation,  and  used  arguments  to 
persuade  them  to  it,  they  were  prevailed  with  to 
pass  it  with  that  title,  at  least  none  speaking  against 
it:  for  when  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
said.  Thai  sUence  was  to  he  taken  Jbr  consent,  they 
cried  out,  they  were  then  aU  silent:  yet  it  wasAotiquit. 

11  111  1  m  •  m        •    Biitaoni* 

moved  by  some  to  add  these  words  to  the  title,  tn  m  vito 
so  far  as  islawjnl  by  the  law  of  Christ.    But  Par-^*'*^' 
ker  says,  the  king  disliked  that  clause,  since  it  left 
his  power  still  disputable ;  therefore  it  was  cast  out, 
and  the  petition  passed  simply  as  it  was  first  brought 
in.     Yet  ui  that  he  was  certainly  misinformed ;  for 
when  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York  de- 
murred about  the  same  petition,  and  sent  their  rea- 
sons to  the  king,  why  they  could  not  acknowledge 
him  supreme  head,  which  (as  appears  by  the  king's  ^""^^j^l" 
answer  to  them)  were  chiefly  founded  on  this,  that 
tiie  term  head  was  improper,  and  did  not  agree  to 
any  under  Christ ;  the  king  wrote  a  long  and  sharp 
answer  to  them,  and  showed  them,  that  words  were 
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BOOK  not  always  to  be  understood  in  their  strict  sense, 
'  —but  accoiiding  to  the  common  acceptation.    And 


^^^'*  among  other  things,  he  showed  what  an  explanation 
was  made  in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  that  it 
was  in  so  Jar  as  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
Christ:  by  which  it  appears,  that  at  that  time  the 
king  was  satisfied  to  have  it  pass  any  way,  and  so 
it  was  agreed  to  by  nine  bishops,  (the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester being  one,)  and  sixty-two  abbots  and  priors, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  lower  house  of  convoca-^ 
tion  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Of  which  num-^ 
ber  it  is  very  probable  Reginald  Pool  was,  for  in  his 
book  to  the  king  he  says,  he  was  then  in  England;, 
and  adds,  that  the  king  would  not  accept  of  the  isum 
the  clergy  offered,  unless  they  acknowledged  him 
supreme  head:  he  being  then  dean  of  Exeter,  was 
of  the  lower  house  of  .convocation ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  the  king  would  have  continued  the  pensions, 
and  other  church-preferments  he  had,  if  he  had  re- 
fused to  sign  that  petition  and  submission.  By  it 
they  prayed  the  king  to  accept  of  100,000/L  in  lieu 
of  all  punishments  which  they  had  incurred  by  going 
against  the  statutes  of  propisors,  and  did  promise 
for  the  future,  neither  to  make  nor  execute  any  con- 
stitution without  the  king's  license ;  upon  which  he 
granted  them  a  general  pardon :  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  York  offering  18,840/.  with 
another  submission  of  the  same  nature  afterwards, 
though  that  met  with  more  opposition,  they  were  also 
pardoned. 
Tiiecom-       When  the  king's   pardon    for   the  clergy  was 

moQs  desire  ,  i.x«^^«i  /»  « 

to  be  in-  brought  mto  the  house  of  commons,  they  were  much 
the^'wDg'^.  troubled  to  find  themselves  not  included  within  it; 
pardon,     foj,  ^y  the  statutcs  o{  provisors  many  of  them  were 
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filso  liable;  and  they  apprehended,  that  either  they  book 
might  be  brought  in  trouble,  or  at  least  it  might  be. 


made  use  of  to  draw  a  subsidy  fix)m  them :  so  they  ^^^*' 
sent  their  speaker,  with  some  of  their  members,  to 
represent  to  the  king  the  great  grief  of  his  commons 
to  find  themselves  out  of  his  favour,  which  they  con- 
cluded from  the  pardon  of  the  pains  of  pnemunire 
to  his  spiritual  subjects,  in  which  they  were  not  in- 
cluded; and  therefore  prayed  the  king  that  they 
might  be  comprehended  within  it.  But  the  king 
answered  them,  that  they  must  not  restrain  his 
mercy,  nor  yet  force  it ;  it  was  free  to  him  either  to 
execute,  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law :  that  he 
might  well  grant  his  pardon  by  his  great  seal  with- 
out their  assent,  but  he  would  be  well  advised  before 
he  pardoned  them,  because  he  would  not  seem  to  be 
compelled  to  it.  So  they  went  away,  and  the  house 
was  in  some  trouble :  many  blamed  Cromwell,  who 
was  growing  in  favour,  for  this  rough  answer ;  yet 
the  king's  pardon  was  passed. 

But  his  other  concerns  made  him  judge  it  very  which  the 
unfit  to  send  away  his  parliament  discontented ;  and  wTi^s 
since  he  was  so  easy  to  them  as  to  ask  no  subsidy,  he  ^'*°**' 
had  no  mind  to  ofiend  them ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  thing  was  over,  and  they  out  of  hopes  of  it,  he 
of  his  own  accord  sent  another  pardon  to  all  his 
temporal  subjects  of  their  transgressions  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  provisors  and  prdemunire ;  which  they  re- 
ceived with  great  joy,  and  acknowledged  there  was 
a  just  temperature  of  majesty  and  clemency  in  the 
king^s  proceedings. 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  an^  unheard-of  ooeattaiou 
crime  was  committed  by  one  Richard  Rouse,  a  cookj^ningf***" 
who  on  the  sixteenth  of  February  poisoned  a  vessel 

q3 
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BOOK  of  yest,  that  was-to  be  used  in  porridge  in  the  bishop ; 
.  of  Rochester's  kitchen^  with  which  seventeen  persons . 


^^^^'  of  his  familj  were  mortally  infected,  and  one  of  the: 
gentlemen  died  of  it ;  and  some  poor  people,  that 
were  charitably  fed  with  the  remainder  of  it,  were 
also  infected,  one  woman  dying.     The  person  was 

s2Hen.     apprehended,  and  by  act  of  parliament  pmsoning 

Aet.'i6.  was  declared  treason^  and  Rouse  was  attainted^  and 
sentenced  to  be  boiled  to  death,  which  was  to  be  the. 
punishment  of  poisoning  for  all  times  to  come,  that, 
the  terror  of  this  unheardM)f  punbhment  might, 
strike  a  horrdr  in  all  persons  at  such  an  unexanipledi 

Hall.  crime.  And  the  sentence  was  executed  in  Smith-: 
field  soon  after. 

Of  this  I  take  notice  the  rather  because  of  San- 
ders's malice^  who  says,  this  Rouse  was  set  on  by 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  make  away  the  bishop  of  Rochester^ 
of  which  there  is  nothing  an  record,  nor  does  any^ 
writer  of  that  time  so  much  as  insinuate  it.  But 
persons  that  are  set  on  to  commit  such  crimes,  are 
usually  either  conveyed  out  of  the  way,  or  secretly 
despatched;  that  they  may  not  be  brought  to  an 
open  trial.  And  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
man  that  was  employed  by  them  that  might  have 
preferred  him,  and  found  himself  given  up  and  ad- 
judged to  such  a  death,  would  not  have  published 
their  names  who  set  him  on,  to  have  lessened  his 
own  guilt,  by  casting  the  load  upon  them  that  had 
both  employed  and  deserted  him.  But  this  must 
pass  among  the  many  other  vile  calumnies,  of  which 
Sanders  has  been  the  inventor,  or  publisher,  and  for 
which  he  had  already  answered  to  his  Judge. 

Lord  Her-  When  the  session  of  parliament  was  over,  the 
king  continued  to  ply  the  queen  with  bH  the  apjdi^ir 
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eatioDs  he  could  tiunk  of,  to  depart  from  her  appeal,  book 
He  grew  rery  mekmdioly,  and  used  so  sort  of  di-. 


T«sion,  hilt  was  obserred  to  be  very  pensive.  Yet^^^^^' 
BOtluDg  ccNild  prevail  with  the  queen.  She  answered  ^^^  the 
the  IcMrds  of  the  coundl,  when  thej  pressed  her  much 
to  it,  that  she  prayed  God  to  send  the  king  a  quiet 
amseienee^  but  that  she  was  his  lawjid  wife^  and 
would  abide  by  it  till  the  court  of  Borne  declared 
the  contrary.  Upon  which  the  king  forbore  to  see 
her,  or  to  receive  any  tokens  from  her,  and  sent  her  . 
word,  to  choose  where  she  had  a  mind  to  live,  in 
any  of  his  manors.  She  answered,  that  to  which 
place  soeva:  she  were  removed,  nothing  could  remove 
her  from  being  his  wife.  Upon  this  answer  the  king 
left  her  at  Windisor  the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  never 
S8W  her  more.  She  removed  first  to  Moor,  then  to 
£asthamstead,  and  at  last  to  Ampthill,  where  she 
stayed  longer. 

The  clergy  went  now  about  the  raising  of  theAdiBorder 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  they  were  to  ^j^^lt^ 
in  five  years;  and,  to  make  it  easier  to  themselves, J^^^^^ 
the  prelates  had  a  great  mind  to  draw  in  the  inferior  g^^^'y* 
elergy  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden.     The  bishop  of 
London  called  a  meeting  of  some  priests  about  Lon-^ 
don,  on  the  first  oTSeptember,  to  the  chapter-house 
aC  St.  Paul's :  he  designed  to  have  had  at  first  only 
a  small  number,  among  whom  he  hoped  it  would 
easily  pass,  and  that  being  done  by  a  few,  others 
would  more  willingly  follow.     But  the  matter  was 
not  so  Secretly  carried^  but  that  all  the  clergy  about 
the  dty  hearing  of  it,  went  thither.     They  were  not 
a  fittle  encouraged  by  many  of  the  laity,  who  thought 
it  no  unpleasant  diversion  to  see  the  clergy  fall  out 
among  themselves.  So  when  they  came  to  the  chi^ 
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BOOK  ter-house  on  the  day  appointed^  the  bishop's  offioers 
"'      would  only  admit  some  few  to  enter ;  but  the  rest 


]53l.  forced  the  door,  and  rushed  in,  and  the  bishop's  ser^ 
vants  were  beaten  and  ill  used.  But  the  bishop, 
seeing  the  tumult  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  easily 
quieted,  told  them  all.  That  as  the  state  of  men  in 
this  lye  was  fraUy  so  the  clergy ^  through  JraUty 
and  want  ^fwisdom,  had  misdemeaned  themsehes 
towards  the  king,  and  had  fallen  in  a  prtemunire^ 
for  which  the  king  (f  his  great  clemency  was 
pleased  to  pardon  them,  and  to  accept  qf  a  little^ 
instead  qf  the  whole,  qf  their  benefices,  which  by 
the  law  had  fallen  into  his  hand:  ther^ore  he  de-^ 
sired  they  would  patient^  bear  their  share  in  this 
burden.  But  they  answered,  they  had  never  med- 
dled with  any  of  the  cardinal's  faculties,  and  so  had 
not  fallen  in  the  praemunire ;  and  that  their  livings 
were  so  small,  that  th^y  could  hardly  subsist  by 
them.  Therefore,  since  the  .bishops  and  abbots  were 
only  guilty,  and  had  good  preferments,  they  only 
ought  to  be  punished,  and  pay  the  tax ;  but  that  for 
themselves,  they  needed  not*the  king's  pardon,  and 
so  would  pay  nothing  for  it.  Upon  which  the  bi« 
shop's  officers  threatened  them;  but  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  (being  encouraged  by  some  laymen  that 
came  along  with  them,)  persisted  in  their  denial  to 
pay  any  thing;  so  that  from  high  words  the  matter 
came  to  blows,  and  several  of  the  bishop's  servants 
were  ill  handled  by  them.  But  he,  to  prevent  a 
further  tumult,  apprehen<Ung  it  might  end  upon 
himself^  gave  them  good  words ;  and  dismissed  the 
meeting  with  his  blessing,  and  promised  that  nothing 
should  be  brought  in  question  that  was  tben  done. 
Yet  he  was  not  so  good  as  his  word ;  for  he  com- 
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plained  of  it  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  always  book 
a  great  favourer  of  the  clergy;  by  whose  order  fifteen . 


priests  and  five  laymen  were  committed  to  several    *^^** 
prisons :  but  whether  the  inferior  clergy  payed  their 
proportion  of  the  tax,  or  not,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover. 

This  year  the  state  of  afiairs  beyond  sea  changed  The  pope 

,  _        _  _  ___  fall*  off  to 

very  considerably.  The  pope  expected  not  only  to  the  French 
recover  Florence  to  his  family  by  the  emperor's  ***'^"* 
iiieans»  but  also  to  wrest  Modena  and  Reggio  from 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  which  he  pretended,  as  being 
fiefs  of  the  papacy ;  and  the  emperor  having  engaged 
by  the  former  treaty  to  restore  them  to  him.  But 
now  that  the  pope's  pretensions  were  appointed  to 
be  examined  by  some  judges  delegated  by  the  em* 
peror,  they  determined  against  the  pope  for  the  duke 
of  Ferrara :  which  so  disgusted  the  pope,  that  he 
fell  totally  from  the  emperor,  and  did  unite  with 
the  king  of  France,  a  mateh  being  also  projected 
between  the  duke  of  Orleance,  (afterwards  Henry 
the  Second,)  and  his  niece  Catharina  de  Medici; 
which  did  work  much  on  the  pope's  ambition,  to 
have  his  family  allied  to  so  mighty  a  monarch.  So 
that  now  he  became  wholly  French. 

The  French  king  was  also,  on  account  of  this^J^ 
marriaire,  to  resign  all  the  pretensions  he  had  to  any  between  the 

°  '  ^>  '^  ^  ;'  pope's  nieoe 

territory  in  Italy  to  his  younger  son;*  which,  as  it  and  the 
would  give  less  umbrage  to  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  orieuce. 
who  Uked  rather  to  have  a  king's  younger  son  among 
them,  than  either  the  emperor,  or  the  French  king ; 
so  the  pope  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  raise  another 
great  prince  in  Italy  out  of  his  own  family.  On 
these  grounds  was  the  match  at  this  time  designed, 
which  afterwards  took  effect ;  but  with  this  differ- 
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BOOK  enoe^  that  bj  the  ddphin's  death  the  duke  of  Or* 
i»Mimv*  became  king  of :  France,  and  hk  queen  made 
^^31.    f^  greatest  figure  that  anjr  queen  of  France  had 
done  for  manjr  ages* 

This  change  in  the  pope's  mind  might  have  pro* 
duced  another  in  the  king's  affairs,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready gone  so  far,  that  he  was  less  in  fear  of  the 
pope  than  formerly.  He  £3und  the  credit  of  his 
dergj  was  so  low,  that,  to  preserve  themselves  from 
the  contempt  and  fiiry  of  the  people,  they  were 
jBorced  to  depend  wholly  on  the  crown.  For  Luther^ 
anism  was  then  making  a  great  pnigre^s  in  Eng«- 
land,  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing  here,  being  re- 
solved at  the  end  of  this  book  to  give  an  account  of 
the  whole  course  of  it  in  those  years  that  fall  within 
this  time.  But  what  by  the  means  of  the  new 
preachers,  what  by  the  scandals  cast  on  the  clergy, 
they  were  all  at  the  king's  mercy ;  so  he  did  not  fear 
much  from  them,  especially  in  the  southern  parts, 
which  were  the  richest  and  best  pec^le :  therefore 
the  king  went  on  resolutely.  The  pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  great  perplexity;  he  saw  England 
ready  to  be  lost,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  rescue 
or  preserve  it.  If  he  gave  way  to  what  was  lately 
done  in  the  business  of  the  pnemunirey  he  must 
thereby  lose  the  greatest  advantages  he  drew  from 
that  nation ;  and  it  was  not  likely^  that,  after  the 
king  had  gone  so  far,  he  would  undo  what  was  done. 
Theempc.  .  The  empcror  was  more  remiss  in  prosecuting  the 
^^In  a  queen's  appeal  at  Rome ;  for  at  that  time  the  Turk, 
the  Tar^.  ^^  ^  °^^^  numerous  und  powerful  army,  was  mak- 
ing an  impression  on  Hungary,  (which,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  most  Christian  king,  was  imputed  to 
bis  councils  and  presents  at  the  Port ;)  and  all  the 
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emperor's  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  this.  Ther&-  book: 
fore;  as  he  gave  the  protestant  princes  of  Germ^ay: 


some  present  satisfaction  in  religion  and  other  mat-  ^^^' 
ters ;  so  he  sent  over  to  En|^and,  and  desired  the 
king's  assistance  against  that  vast  army  of  300,000 
men  that  was  falling  in  upon  Christendom:  To  this 
the  king  made  a  general  answer,  that  gave  some  hopes 
(tf  assisting  him.  But  at  the  same  time  the  protest- 
ant princes,  resolving  to  draw  some  advantage  from 
that  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  being  courted  by  the 
French  king,  entered  into  a  league  with  him,  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  And,  to  make 
tins  firmer,  the  king  was  invited  by  the  French  king 
to  join  in  it ;  to  which  he  consented,  and  sent  over 
to  France  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  emj^oyed  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire.  And  this  provoked  the  empe- 
ror to  renew  his  endeavours  in  the  court  of  Rome 
for  prosecuting  the  queen's  appeal. 

The  French  king  encouraged  the  king  to  go  on 
with  his  divOTce,  that  he  might  totally  dienate  him 
from  the  emperor.  The  French  writers  also  had 
another  consideration,  which  seems  unworthy  of  sa 
great  a  king,  that  he  himself,  being  at  that  time  so 
public  a  courtier  of  ladies,  was  not  ill  pleased  to  set 
forward  a  thing  of  that  nature.  '^  But  though  princes 
^  allow  themselves  their  pleasures,  yet  they  sdtdcmi. 
^  govern  their  affairs  by  such  maxims." 

In  the  beginnii^  of  the  next  year  a  new  session  of    1 532. 
pariiament  was  held,  in  which  the  house  of  commons  ^/^^^ 
went  on  to  complain  of  many  other  grievances  they  ^^^^^ 
lay  under  fixmi  the  clergy,  which  they  put  in  a  writ-Biwticai 
ing,  and  presented  it  to  the  king.    In  it  they  com-  *^" 
|4ained  of  the  proceedings  in  the  sjnritual  courts, 
and  especially  their  calling  men  before  them,  em  ^ 
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BOOK  fidOi  and  laying  articles  to  their  charge,  without  anj 
.accuser;   and  then  admitting   no  purgation,  but 


1532.    causing  the  party  accused,  either  to  abjure^  or  to  be 
HftU.        burnt ;  which  they  found  very  grievous  and  intoler- 
able.    This  was  occasioned  by  some  violent  proceed- 
ing against  some  reputed  heretics,  of  which  an  ac- 
count shall  be  given  afterwards.    But  those  com- 
plaints weire  stifled,  and  great  misunderstandings 
arose  between  the  king  and  the  house  of  commons 
upon  this  following  occasion. 
Bat  rejeet       Thcrc  was  a  common  practice  in  England  of  men's 
J^***°"*  making  siich  settlements  of  their  estates  by  their 
last  wills,  or  other  deeds,  that  the  king  and  some 
great  lords  were  thereby  defrauded  of  the  advantages 
th.ey  made  by  wards^  marriages,  and  primer  sea^ 
sin.     For  regulating  which,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  peers,  and  assented  to  there  ;  but  when 
it  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  was 
rejected  by  them,  and  they  would  neither  pass  the 
bill,  nor  any  other  qualification  of  that  abuse.    This 
gave  the  king  great  offence ;  and  the  house,  when 
they  addressed  to  him  about  the  proceedings  of  the 
The  com.  clcrgy,  also  prayed.  That  he  would  consider  what 
^oiTthKt'  costy  charge,  and  pains  they  had  been  at  since  the 
b^li^v-  beginning  of  the  parliament,  and  that  it  would 
«*•  please  his  grace  of  his  princely  benignity  to  dis- 

solve  his  court  of  parliament,  and  that  his  subjects 
might  return  into  their  countries.  To  which  the 
The  king',  king  answcTcd,  "  That  for  their  complaints  of  the 
<<  clergy,  he  must  hear  them  also  before  he  could 
"  give  judgment,  since  in  justice  he  ought  to  hear 
*/  both  parties ;  but  that  they  desiring  the  redress  of 
"  such  abuses,  was  contrary  to  the  other  part  of 
^  their  petition ;  for  if  the  parliament  were  dissolved, 
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''  how  could  those  things  they  complained  of  be  book 
^^  amended?  And  as  thej  complained  of  their  long— 1-^ 
^  attendance,  so  the  king  had  stayed  as  long  as  they  ^^^^* 
*'  had  done,  and  yet  he  had  still  patience,  and  so 
'^  they  must  have,  otherwise  their  grievances  would 
'^  be  without  redress.  But  he  did  expostulate  se* 
'^  verely  upon  their  rejecting  the  bill  about  deeds,  in 
^^  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown*  He  said,  he 
^'  had  offered  them  a  great  mitigation  of  what  by 
^*  the  rigour  of  the  law  he  might  pretend  to ;  and, 
^*  if  they  would  not  accept  of  it,  he  would  try  the 
'^  utmost  severity  that  the  law  allowed,  and  would 
'^  not  offer  them  such  a  favour  again."  Yet  all  this 
did  not  prevail ;  for  the  act  was  rejected,  and  their 
complaint  against  the  clergy  was  also  laid  aside,  and 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  April  next. 

In  this  parliament  the  foundation  of  the  breach 
that  afterwards  followed  with  Rome  was  laid,  by  an 
act  for  restraining  the  payment  of  annates  to  that 
court ;  which,  since  it  is  not  printed  with  the  other 
statutes,  shall  be  found  in  the  end  of  this  volume. 
The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : 

"  That  great  sums  of  money  had  been  conveyed  a^".*** 
'^  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  annates  or  nates. 

Collect 

*^  first-fruits  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  ex-Numb.'4i. 
'^  torted  by  restraint  of  bulls,  and  other  writs;  that 
'^  it  happened  often,  by  the  frequent  deaths  of  arch- 
<<  bishops  and  bishops,  to  turn  to  the  utter  undoing 
^*  of  their  friends,  who  had  advanced  those  sums  for 
*^  them.  l%ese  annates  were  founded  on  no  law ; 
*'  for  they  had  no  other  wtof  of  obliging  the  incum- 
'^  bents  of  sees  to  pay  them,  but  by  restraining  their 
<<  bulls.  The  parliament  therefore,  considering  that 
«*  these  were  first  begun  to  be  paid  to  defend  Christ- 
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BOOK  ^  endom  against  infidds,  but  were  now  tatned  to  a 
''*     /[  duty:  claimed  by  tbat  court,  against  all  right  and 


1532.  (^  eoDScienoe,  and  that  vast  sums  were  carried  away 
^'  upon  that  account,  which,  fix>m  the  second  year 
^  of  Jdng  Hemj  the  Seventh  to  that  present  time, 
f«  amounted  to  800,000  ducats,  besides  many  other 
^'  heavy  exactions  of  that  court ;  did  declare,  that 
*'  the  king  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  Almighty  God, 
'<  as  a  good  Christian  prince,  to  hinder  these  op^es- 
'^  aions.  Azid  that  the  ratha*,  because  many  of  the 
^^  prelates  were  then  very  aged,  and  like  to  die  in  a 
^  short  time,  wfaerdiiy  vast  sums  of  money  should  be 
.  ^  carried  out  of  England,  to  the  great  impovmshing 
'^  of  the  kingdom.  And  therefore  all  payments  of 
^  first-fruits  to  the  court  of  Rome  were  put  down, 
^^  and  &r  ever  restrained,  under  the  pains  of  the  for* 
^'  feiture  of  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of  him 
^^  that  should  pay  them  any  more,  together  with  the 
^  profits  of  his  see,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
"  vested  with  it.  And  in  case  bulls  w^re  restrained 
f^  in  the  court  of  Rome,  any  person  presented  to  a 
^*  bishopric  should  be  notwithstanding  consecrated 
^*  fay  the  ardibifidiop  of  the  province ;  or  if  he  were 
^  presented  to  an  archbisbi^^c,  by  any  two  bishops 
^^  in  the  kingdom,  whom  the  king  should  appoint 
^  ^  fiir  ihsLt  end ;  and  that,  being  so  consecrated,  they 
<<  should  be  invested,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  their 
**  sees  in  fidl  and  ample  manner ;  yet,  that  the  pope 
^  and  court  of  Rome  m^t  have  no  just  cause  of 
*'  coinplaint,  the  persons  presented  to  bishoprics  are 
''  aUowed  to  pay  them  five  Ub.  lor  the  hundred,  of 
^  the  dear  profits  and  revenues  of  their  several  sees. 
**  But  the  pariiament,  not  willing  to  go  to  extremi- 
''  ties,  remitted  the  final  ordering  of  that  act  to  the 
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^  Idiig,  that  if  the  pope  would  ettfaer  chestkabfy  and  book 
'^  rfeasQDftfaljr  put  down  tiie  psjrinent  of  cmnateBy  oir. 


^  «o  moderate  them  that  they  ndgfat  be  a  tolerable  ^^^^* 
^  biifden,  the  king  might  at  any  time  before  Easter 
^^  1583^  or  before  the  next  session  of  parMament^  de- 
*^  clare  by  his  letters  patents,  whether  the  premisses, 
^  or  any  pert  of  them,  should  be  observed  or  not, 
^  which  should  give  them  the  fiiU  force  and  author- 
'^  ity  of  a  law.  And  that  if  upon  this  act  the  pope 
^  shotiid  vex  the  king,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  by  ex- 
"^  communications  or  other  censures,  these  notwitb- 
^  standing,  the  king  Aould  cause  the  sacraments, 
*<  and  other  rites  of  the  diurch,  to  be  administered^ 
^  and  that  none  of  these  censures  might  be  pub- 
•*  lished  or  executed/' 

This  bill  began  in  the  house  of  lords;  from  them 
it  was  seM  to  tM  commons,  and  being  agreed  to 
by  thetn^  received  the  royal  assent,  but  h»t  not 
that  final  confirmation  mentioned  in  Che  act  befixe 
the  ninth  of  July  16flS;  and  then  by  letters  pa-Pioi-iMii. 
tents  (in  which  the  act  is  at  lei^th  recited)  it  was 
confirmed* 

But  now  I  come  to  open  the  final  conclusion  of  The  pope 
the  king's  suit  at  Rome.    On  the  twenty-fifth  of^ung 
January  ^*  the  pope  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  heard  ^^.^ 
^^  reports,  which  he  very  unwillingly  believed,  tfaat^^* 
^'  he  had  put  away  his  queen,  and  kept  one  Anne 
*^  about  him  as  his  wife ;  which  as  it  gave  mudi 
«<  gcapdid,  so  it  was  an  high  contempt  of  the  aposto- 
*<  Uc  see,  to  do  such  a  thing  while  his  suit  was  still 
^depending)  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  to  the 
'^  coBtrftiy.    Therefore  the  pope,  remembering  his 
*^  feisaer  mmts,  which  were  now  like  to  be  clouded 
«"  with  his  present  carriage,  did  exhort  him  to  tak^ 
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BOOK  *^  home  his  queen^  and  to  put  Anne  away ;  and  not 
'''      ''^  to  continue  to  provoke  the  emperor  and  his  bro- 


1532.  <«  ther  by  so  high  an  indignity,  nor  to  break  the  ge- 
**  neral  peace  of  Christendom,  which  was  its  only  se- 
**  curity  against  the  power  of  the  Turk/'  What  an- 
swer the  king  made  to  this,  I  do  not  find ;  but,  in- 
stead of  that,  I  shall  set  down  the  substance  of  a  de- 
spateh,  which  the  king  sent  to  Rome  about  this 
time,  drawn  from  a  copy  of  it ;  to  which  the  date  is 
not  added.  But  it  being  an  answer  to  a  letter  he 
received  firom  the  pope  the  seventh  of  October,  it 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  this  time ;  and  it 
concluding  with  a  credence  to  an  ambassador,  I 

Lord  Her.  judge  it  was  scut  by  doctor  Bennet,  who  was  de- 
spatehed  to  Rome  in  January  1532,  to  shew  the 
pope  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  univer- 

coUect.     sities,  with  their  reasons.    The  letter  will  be  found 
*  in  the  end  of  this  volume ;  the  contents  of  it  are  to 
this  purpose: 

Adctpttch      *<  The  pope  had  writ  to  the  king,  in  order  to  the 

to  the  pope. '*  clearing  all  his  scruples^  and  to  give  him  quiet  in 
**  his  conscience ;  of  which  the  king  takes  notice, 
'^  and  is  sorry  that  both  the  pope  and  himself  were 
'*  so  deceived  in  that  matter ;  the  pope,  by  trusting 
"  to  the  judgments  of  others,  and  writing  whatever 
*^  they  suggested ;  and  the  king,  by  depending  so 
f<  much  on  the  pope,  and  in  vain  expecting  remedy 
<<  from  him  so  long.  He  imputes  the  mistakes  that 
"  were  in  the  pope's  letters  (which,  he  says,  had 
*^  things  in  them  contrary  both  to  6od*s  law,  and 
'<  man's  law)  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  his 
*^  counsellors :  for  which  himself  was  much  to  be 
*^  blamed,  since  he  rested  on  their  advice ;  and  that 
<'  he  had  not  carried  himself  as  became  Christ^s 
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*'  licar^  but  h&d  deak  both  unconstaiitljr  and  deceit-  book 

^  fidly :  for  when  the  king^s  cause  was  first  opened — 

^  to  him^  and  all  things  that  related  to  it  were  ex-  ^^^^- 
^  plained,  he  had  granted  a  commission,  with  a  pro- 
^  mise  not  to  recall  it,  but  to  confirm  the  sentence 
^  which  the  legates  should  give :  and  a  decretal  wa9 
'^  sent  over,  de&iing  the  cause.  If  these  were  justly 
^  granted,  it  was  injustice  to  revoke  them ;  but  if 
^  they  were  justly  revoked,  it  was  unjust  to  grant 
^  them.  So  he  presses  the  pope,  that  either  he  could 
^ -grant  these  things,  or  he  could  not;  if  he  could 
*  do  it,  where  was  the  faith  which  became  a  friend, . 
**  much  more  a  pope,  sinte  he  had  broke  these  pro* 
^  mises  ?  But  if  he  said,  he  could  not  do  them,  had 
^  he  not  then  just  cause  to  distrust  all  that  came 
^  from  him,  when  at  one  time  he  condemned  what 
''  he  had  allowed  at  another?  So  that  the  king  saw 
^  clearly  he  did  not  consider  the  ease  of  his  con- 
*^  sdenoe,  but  other  worldly  respects ;  that  had  put 
^  him  on  consulting  so  many  learned  men,  whose 
**  judgments  differed  much  from  those  few  that  were 
^^  about  the  pope,  who  thought  the  prohibition  of 
'*  such  marriages  was  only  positive,  and  might  be 
••  dispensed  with  by  the  pope :  whereas  all  other 
*^  learned  men  thought  the  law  was  moral  and  in- 
•*  dispensable.  He  perceived  the  apostolic  see  was 
"  destitute  of  that  learning,  by  which  it  should  be 
^'  dhrected :  and  the  pope  had  oft  professed  his  own 
'^  ignorance,  and  that  he  spake  by  other  men's 
^  mouths:  but  many  universities  in  England,  France, 
^  and  Italy,  had  declared  the  marriage  unlawfiil,  and 
*'  the  dispensation  null.  None  honoured  the  aposto- 
^  lie  see  more  than  he  had  done,  and  therefore  he 
^  was  'sorry  to  write  such  things,  if  he  could  have 

VOL;  I.  R 
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sooK  ^<  been  silent     If  he  should  obey  the  pope's  letters, 
.  '^  he  would  offend  God  and  his  own  conscience,  and 


1532,  (<  gj^g  scandal  to  those  who  condemned  his  mar- 
^'  riage :  he  did  not  willingly  dissent  firom  him  with* 
<<  out  a  very  urgient  cause,  that  he  might  not  sieem 
*'  to  despise  the  apostolic  see;  therefore  he  desired 
<^  the  pope  would  forgive  the  freedom  that  he  used, 
'^  since  it  was  the  truth  that  drew  it  from  him.  And' 
f'  he  added,  that  he  intended  not  to  impugn  the 
*^  pope's  authority  further,  except  he  compelled  him; 
^  and  what  he  did  was  only  to  bring  it  within  its 
**  first  and  ancient  limits,  to  which  it  wa^  better  to 
**  reduce  it,  than  tb  let  it  always  run  on  headlong 
**  and  do  amiss ;  therefore  he  desired  the  pope  would 
*'  conform  himself  to  the  opinions  of  so  many  learned 
^  men,  and  do  his  duty  and  office.  The  letter  ends 
**  with  a  credence  to  the  ambassador." 

The  pope,  seeing  his  authority  was  declining  in 
England,  resolved  now  to  do  all  he  could  to  recover 
it,  either  by  force  or  treaty :  and  so  ordered  a  cita- 
tion to  be  made  of  th^  king  to  appear  in  person, 
or  by  proxy,  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  queen's 
Sir  Edward  appeal :  upon  which  sir  Edward  Kame  was  sent  to 
toRTme."'  Ron»e,  with  a  new  character  of  excusator.  ''His 
"  instructions  were,  to  take  the  best  counsel  for 
*^  pleading  an  excuse  of  the  king's  appearance  at 
"  Rome.  First,  upon  the  grounds  that  niight  be 
*'  found  in  the  canon  law ;  and  those  b^ing  not 
''  sufficient,  he  was  to  insist  on  the  prerogative  of 
"  the  crown  of  England."  Doctor  Bonner  went 
with  him,  who  had  expressed  mubh  zeal  in  the 
king's  cause,  though  his  great  zeal  was  for  prefer-^ 
ment,  wlnCh  by  the  most  servile  wa3rs  he  always 
courted.     He  was  a  forward  bold  man;  and  since 
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there  were  manj  threatenings  to  be  used  to.the  pope  book 
and  cardinals,  he  was  thought  fittest  for  the  employ*      ^^' 
ment,  but  was  neither  learned  nor  discreet.  '^^2- 

'  They  came  to  Rome  in  March^  where  they  found  hu  nego- 
great  heats  in  the  consistory  about  the  king*s  busi*tbere,  taken 
ness*  The  imperialists  pressed  the  pope  to  proceed,  ori^,^^eu 
but  all  the  wise  and  indifferent  cardinals  were  of  ^  ,jb^ 
another  mind.  And  when  they  understood  what  an^>^^'^**3- 
act  was  passed  about  annates,  they  saw  clearly,  that 
the  parliament  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  king  in 
every  thing  he  intended  to  do  against  their  interests. 
The  pope 'expostulated  with  the  ambassadors  about 
it ;  but  they  told  him,  the  act  was  still  in  the  king> 
power;  and  except  he  provoked  him,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  put  it  in  execution.  The  ambassadors, 
finding  the  cardinal  of  Ravenna  of  so  great  reputa- 
tion, both  for  learning  and  virtue,  that  in  all  matters 
of  that  kind  his  opinion  was  heard  as  an  oracle,  and 
gave  law  to  the  whole  consistpry ;  they  resolved  to 
gain  him  by  all  means  possible.  And  doctor  Bennet 
made  a  secret  address  to  him,  and  offered  him  what 
bishqpric  either  in  France  or  England  he  would 
desire,  if  he  would  bring  the  king's  matter  to  a  good 
issue.  He  was  at  first  very  shy :  at  length  hie  said^ 
he  had  been  oft  deceived  by  many  princes,  who  had 
made  him  great  promises,  but,  when  their  business 
was  ended,  never  thought  of  performing  them; 
therefore  he  would  be  sure :  and  so  drove  a  bargain, 
and  got  under  doctor  Sennet's  hand  a  promise,  (of 
which  a  copy  being  sent  to  the  king,  written  by 
Bennet  himself,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  vo- 
lutofef)  bearing,  that  he,  having  powers  firom  the 
king  for  that  .effect,  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  De- 
cember last,  did  promise  the  cardinal,  for  his  help  in 

eSI 
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BOOK  the  king^s  aflfair,  motiasteries,  or  other  benefices  in 
.  France,  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  ducats  a  year^ 


Thl^irfi-  ^°^  *'**^  ^'^  bishopric  that  fell  vacant  in  England ; 
naiofR*-  and  if  it  were  not  Ely,  that  whenever  that  see  was 
rapted  bj  vacaut,  upou  his  resigning  the  other,  he  should  be 
couect.  provided  with  the  bishopric  of  Ely :  dated  at  Rome 
Numb.  43.  the  seventh  of  February,  1582.  This  I  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  considerable  arguments  that 
could  be  used  to  satisfy  the  cardinal's  conscience 
about  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause.  This  cardinal 
was  the  fittest  to  work  secretly  for  the  king,  for  he 
had  appeared  visibly  against  him.  I  find  also,  by 
other  letters,  that  both  the  cardinals  of  Ancpna  and 
Monte  (afterwards  pope  Julius  the  Third)  were  pre- 
vailed with  by  arguments  of  the  same  nature^ 
though  I  cannot  find  out  what  the  bargains  were. 
Providellus,  that  was  accounted  the  greatest  canon- 
ist in  Italy,  was  brought  from  Bononia,  and  enter* 
tained  by  the  ambassadors,  to  give  counsel  in  the 
king^s  cause,  and  to  plead  his  excuse  from  appearing 
at  Rome.  The  plea  was  summed  up  in  twenty- 
eight  articles,  which  were  offered  to  the  pope ;  and 
he  admitted  them  to  be  examined  in  the  consistory, 
appointing  three  of  them  to  be  opened  at  a  session. 
But  the  imperialists  opposed  that,  and,  after  fifteen 
Collect  of  them  had  been  heard,  procured  a  new  order,  that 
Nam  .  44.  j.j^^y.  should  bc  heard  in  a  congr^ation  of  cardinals 
before  the  pope ;  pretending  that  a  consistory  sitting 
but  once  a  week,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  other 
business,  it  would  be  long  before  the  matter  could 
be  brought  to  any  issue.  So  Kame  was  served  with 
a  new  order  to  appear  in  the  congregation  the  third 
of  April,  with  this  certification,  that  if  he  appeared 
not,  they  would  proceed.    Upon  which  he  protested. 
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that  he  would  adhere  to  the  former  order :  yet  being  book 
warned  the  second  time,  he  went  first  and  protested - 


against  it,  which  he  got  entered  in  the  dataiy.  This  *^^^' 
being  considered  in  the  congregation,  they  renewed 
the  order  of  hearing  it  in  the  consistory  on  the  tenth 
of  April,  and  then  Providellus  opened  three  conclu- 
sions. Two  of  them  related  to  Kame^s  powei*s  pthe 
third  was  concerning  the  safety  of  the  place  to  both 
parties.  But  the  imperialists,  and  the  queen's  coun- 
sel, being  dissatisfied  with  this  order,  would  not  ap- 
pear. Upon  which  Kame  comidained  of  their  con- 
tumacy, and  said,  by  that  it  was  visible  they  were 
distrustful  of  their  cause.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April 
a  new  intimation  was  made  to  Kame,  to  appear  on 
the  seventeenth  with  his  advocates,  to  open  all  the 
rest  of  the  conclusions ;  but  he,  according  to  the  first 
order,  would  only  plead  to  three  of  them,  and  se- 
lected the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first: 
(what  these  related  to  I  find  not.)    Upon  which  couect. 

'  *^  Namb.  45. 

Providellus  appealed,  and  answered  the  objections 
that  did  seem  to  militate  against  them ;  but  neither 
would  the  imperialists  appear  that  session. 

In  June,  news  were  brought  to  Rome,  which 
gave  the  pope  great  offence :  a  priest  had  preached 
for  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  was  for 
that  cast  into  prison.  And  another  priest,  being 
put  in  prison  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon 
suspicion  of  heresy,  had  appealed  to  the  king  as  the 
supreme  head :  upon  which  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
archbishop's  hands,  and  being  examined  in  the  king's 
courts,  was  set  at  liberty.  This  the  pope  resented 
much;  but  the  ambassadors  said,  all  such  things 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  king  had  got 
Justice  at  the  pope's  hands. 

B  3 
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BOOK       The  king  also  at  this  time  desired  a  bull  for  a 
.commission  to  erect  six  new  bishoprics,  to  be  en*- 


A  buif  for  dowed  by  monasteries  that  were  to  be  suppressed^ 
erecting  This  was  cxpcditcd  and  sent  away  at  this  time: 
thopric*.  and  the  old  cardinal  of  Ravenna  was  so  jealous,  that 
the  ambassadors  were  forced  to  promise  him  the  bi<- 
shopric  of  Chester,  (one  of  the  new  bishoprics,) 
with  which  he  was  well  satis6ed,  having  seen,  by 
dv  particular  state  of  the  endowment  that  was  de- 
signed for  it,  what  advantage  it  would  yield  him. 
But  he  had  declared  himself  so  openly  before  against 
the  reasons  for  the  excuse,  that  he  could  not  serve 
the  king  in  that  matter ;  but  in  the  main  cause  he 
undertook  to  d6  great  service,  and  so  did  the  cardi- 
nals de  Monte  and  Ancona. 

Upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  the  debate  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  plea  excusatory ; 
and,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  pope  should 
have  given  sentence  against  the  articles,  he  admit- 
ted them  all,  si  etprout  dejure.  Upon  which  the 
imperialists  made  great  complaints:  the  cardinals 
grew  weary  of  the  length  of  the  debate,  since  it 
took  up  all  their  time;  but  it  was  told  them,  the 
matter  was  of  great  importance,  and  it  had  been 
better  for  them  not  to  have  proceeded  so  precipi- 
tately at  first,  which  had  now  brought  them  into 
this  trouble,  and  that  the  king  had  been  at  much 
pains  and  trouble  on  their  account ;  therefore  it  was 
unreasonable  for  them  to  complain,  who  were  put 
to  no  other  trouble,  but  to  sit  in  their  chairs  two  or 
three  hours  in  a  week  to  hear  the  king's  defences. 
The  imperialists  had  also  occasioned  the  delays, 
though  they  complained  of  them,  by  their  cavils,  and 
allegations  of  laws,  and  decisions  that  never  were 
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made,  by  which  much  time  was  spent.    But  it  was  book 
objected,  that  the  king'd  excuse  for  not  comiog  to. 


Borne,  because  it  was  too  remote  from  his  kingdom,  ^^^^ 
and  not  safe,  was  of  no  force,  since  the  place  was  safe 
to  his  proxy.  And  the  cardinal  of  Bavenna  pressed 
the  ambassadors  much  to  move  the  king,  instead  of 
the  excusatory  process,  to  send  a  proxy  for  examining 
and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  cause,  in  which  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  advance  the  king's  matter ; 
and  that  he,  having  apjp^ared  against  the  king  in  this 
process,  would  be  the  less  suspected  in  the  other. 

The  business  being  further  considered  in  three 'i%«p<>p« 

.  i%    m  .  .  Ill*  desires  the 

sessions  of  the  consistory,  it  was  resolved,  that,  since  uog  would 
the  vacation  was  coming  on,  they  would  neither  al*bhn?' 
low  of,  nor  reject  the  king's  excusatory  plea;  but^^^'^^^ 
the  pope  and  college  of  cardinals  would  write  to  the 
king,  entreating  him  to  send  a  proxy  for  judging  the 
cause  against  the  winter.  And  with  this,  Bonner 
was  sent  over,  with  instructions  from  the  cardinals 
that  were  gained  to  the  king,  to  represent  to  him, 
that  his  excusatory  plea  could  not  be  admitted;  for 
since  the  debate  was  to  be,  whether  the  pope  could 
grant  the  dispensation  or  not,  it  coulcj  not  be  com- 
mitted to  legates,  but  must  be  judged  by  the  pope 
and  the  consistory.  He  was  also  ordered  to  assure 
the  king,  that  the  pope  did  now  lean  so  much  to  the 
French  faction,  that  he  needed  not  fear  to  refer  the 
matter  to  him. 

But  while  these  things  were  in  debate  at  Bome,AMuionor 
there  was  another  session  of  parliament  in  April  ;^"*'™**'' 
and  then  the  king  sent  for  the  speaker  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  and  gave  him  the  answer  which  the 
clergy  had  drawn  to  the  addresses  they  tnade  in  the 
iormer  session  about  their  courts.    The  king  himi- 
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BOOK  self  seemed  not  at  all  pleased  with  it;  but  what  the 
house  did  in  it  does  not  appear,  further  than  that 


^^^^*    they  were  no  way  satisfied  with  it.     But  there  h^>- 

pened  another  thing  that  offended  the  king  much : 

ooe  mores  oue  Themse  of  the  house  of  commons  moved,  that 

the  ^M^T^they  should  address  to  the  king,  to  bring  the  queen 

to  court:    jj^^j^  j^  |.|jg  court;  and  ran  out  upon  the  incouTG- 

niences  that  were  like  to  follow,  if  the  queen  were 
put  away,  particularly  the  ill  consequence  of  the  ilr 
At  which    legitimation  of  the  princess.    Upon  this,  the  king 
ofifeiukd.'*  took  occasion  (when  he  gave  them  the  dei^'s  an- 
swer) to  tell  them,  that  he  wondered  at  that  motion 
9  made  in  their  house,  fidr  the  matter  was  not  to  be 

determined  there.  It  touched  his  soul ;  he  wished 
his  marriage  were  good,  but  the  doctors  and  learned 
men  had  determined  it  to  be  null  and  detestable; 
and  therefore  he  was  obliged  in  conscience  to  abstaiB 
from  her,  which  he  assured  them  flowed  from  no 
lust  or  foolish  appetite.  He  was  then  fortyrone 
years  old,  and  at  that  age  those  heats  abate.  But, 
except  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  it  had  not  been  heard 
of,  that  a  man  married  two  sisters;  and  that  he 
never  heard,  that  any  Christian  man  before  himself 
hfid  married  his  brother's  wife:  therefore  he  assured 
them  his  conscience  was  troubled,  which  he  desired 
them  to  report  to  the  house.  In  this  session,  tiie 
lord  chancellor  came  down  to  the  commons,  with 
many  of  the  nobility  about  him,  and  told  them,  the 
king  had  considered  the  marches  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  were  uninhabited  on  the  Eng^ 
lish  side,  but  well  peojded  on  the  Scottish ;  and  that 
laid  England  open  to  the  incursion  of  the  Scots : 
therefore  the  king  intended  to  build  houses  tJiere, 
for  planting  the  Engtish  side*    This  the  lords  liked 
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very  well;  and  thought  it  convenient  to  give  the  book 
king  some  aids  for  the  charges  of  so  necessary  a. 


work,  and  therefore  desired  the  commons  to  consult  ^^^^* 
nbout  it.    Upon  which  the  house  voted  a  subsidy  a  sabsidyu 
of  a  fifteenth :  but»  before  the  bill  could  be  finished/''^'^' 
the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  the  parliament 
was   pronged  till  February  following.     On  theTheiEin^ 
eleventh  of  May  (three  days  before  the  {nroroga-oathi  which 
Hon)  the  king  sent  for  the  speaker  of  the  house  of Itl^^^toL 
eonimons,  and  told  him,  "  That  he  found,  upon  in- J^";jf^. 
^  quiry,  that  all  the  prelates,  whom  he  had  looked  "<'°'- 
^  on  as  wholly  his  subjects,  were  but  half  subjects ; 
^^  for  at  their  consecration  they  swore  an  oath  quite 
^^  contrary  to  the  oath  they  swore  to  the  crpwn ;  so 
^  that  it  seemed  they  were  the  pope's  subjects  rather 
^'  than  his.    Which  he  referred  to  their  cave,  that 
^  such  order  might  be  taken  in  it,  that  the  king 
^^  might  not  be  deluded."     Upon  which  the  two 
oaths  that  the  clergy  swore  to  the  king  and  the 
pope  were  read  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  the 
consequence  of  them  will  be  better  understood  by 
setting  them  down. 

The  oath  to  the  pope. 

*^  I  John,  bishop  or  abbot  of  A.  from  this  hour  for*  Their  onth 
<<  ward  shall  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,^^^^^' 
'*  and  to  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  and  to  my  lord 
^  the  pope,  and  his  successors,  canonically  entering. 
*^  I  shall  not  be  of  counsel  nor  consent,  that  they 
**  shall  lose  either  life  or  member,  or  shall  be  taken, 
<<  or  suffer  any  violence,  or  any  wrong  by  any  means. 
*^  Their  counsel  to  me  credited  by  them,  their  mes- 
^  sengers  or  letters,  I  shall  not  willingly  discover  to 
^*  any  person.    The  papacy  of  Rome,  the  rales  of 
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BOOK  *'  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  regality  of  St  Peter,  I 
.^  shall  help  and  maintain,  and  defend  against  all 


1532.  u  jQgQ^  <p}|^  legate  of  the  see  apostolic  going  and 
*^  coming,  I  shall  honourably  entreat.  The  rights, 
^*  honours,  privileges,  authorities  of  the  church  of  - 
*^  Rome,  and  of  the  pope  and  his  successors,  I  shaU 
<'  cause  to  be  conserved,  defended,  augmented,  and 
''  promoted.  I  shall  not  be  in  council,  treaty,  or 
*^  any  act,  in  the  which  any  thing  shall  be  imagined 
*^  against  him,  or  the  church  of  Rome,  their  rights, 
*'  seats,  honours,  or  powers.  And  if  I  know  any 
^*  such  to  be  moved  or  compassed,  I  shall  resist  it  to 
*^  my  power,  and,  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  shall  advertise 
**  him,  or  such  as  may  give  him  knowledge.  The 
*^  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  decrees,  ordinances, 
^  sentences,  dispositions,  reservations,  provisions,  and 
**  commandments  apostolic,  to  my  powet  I  shall  keep, 
^*  and  cause  to  be  kept  of  others.  Heretics,  schis* 
*^  matics,  and  rebels  to  our  holy  father  and  his  sue* 
•^*^y^**  cessors,  I  shall  resist  and  *  persecute  to  my  powen 
bo  in  oiig.  ^*  I  shall  come  to  the  synod  when  I  am  called,  ex« 
**  cept  I  be  letted  by  a  canonical. impediment.  The 
*^  thresholds  of  the  apostles  I  shall  visit  yearly  per- 
**  sonally,  or  by  my  deputy.  I  shaU  not  alienate  or 
'^  sell  my  possessions  without  the  pope^s  counsel.  So 
**  God  me  help  and  the  holy  evangelists."' 

The  oath  to  the  king. 

T»»«f  «J^*>  **  I  John,  bishop  of  A*  utterly  renounce,  and  clear- 
'^'  ly  forsake  aU  such  clauses,  words,  sentences  and 
'*  grants,  which  I  have,  or  shall  have  hereafter  of 
^*  the  pope's  holiness,  of  and  for  the  bishopric  of  A. 
''that  in  any  wise  hath  been,  is,  or  hereafter  may 
^'  be  hurtful  or  prejudicial  to  your  highness,  your 
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^  heirs,  successors,  dignity,  privilege,  or  estate  royal,  book 
^  And  also  I  do  swear,  that  I  shall  be  &ithful  and- 


true,  and  faith  and  truth  I  shall  bear  to  you  my  ^^^^' 
^'  sovereign  lord,  and  to  your  heirs,  kings  of  the 
^  same,  of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly  worship  above 
**  all  creatures,  for  to  live  and  die  with  you  and 
^<  yours  against  all  people.  And  diligently  I  shall 
**  be  attendant  to  all  your  needs  and  business,  after 
*'  my  wit  and  power,  and  your  counsel  I  shall  keep 
^^  and  hold,  acknowledging  myself  to  hold  my  bishop- 
**  ric  of  you  only,  beseeching  you  of  restitution  of 
'*  the  temporalities  of  the  same,  promising  as  before, 
^*  that  I  shall  be  a  faithful,  true,  and  obedient  sub- 
^'  ject  to  your  said  highness,  heirs,  and  successors, 
*^  during  my  life ;  and  the  services  and  other  things 
^'  due  to  your  highness  for  the  restitution  of  the 
^  temporalities  of  the  same  bishopric,  I  shall  truly 
^*  do,  and  obediently  perform.  So  God  me  help  and 
**  all  saints."'  In  the  original,  it  is  only.  So  help  me  cimp.  e.  6. 
Xxod,  and  these  holy  evangelists.  £01/54. 

-  The  contradiction  that  was  in  these  was  so  visible, 
that  it  had  sdon  produced  a-severe  censure  from  the 
house,  if  the  plague  had  not  hindered  both  that,  and 
the  bill  of  subsidy.  So  on  the  fourteenth  of  May 
the  parliament  was  prorogued.  Two  days  after,  sir  More  lau 
Thomas  More^  lord  chancellor,  having  oft  desired  os^.  *' 
leave  to  deliver  up  the  great  seal,  and  be  discharged 
of  his  office,  obtained  it;  and  sir  Thomas  Audley  was 
made  lord  chancellor.  More  had  carried  that  dig- 
nity vrith  great  temper,  and  lost  it  with  much  joy. 
He  saw  now  how  far  the  king's  designs  went;  and 
though  he  was  for  cutting  off  the  illegal  jurisdiction 
which  the  popes  exercised  in  England,  and  therefor^ 
went  cheerfully  along  with  the  suit  of  pnsmunire; 
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BOOK  yet  when  he  saw  a  total  rupture  like  to  follow,  he 
.excused  himself,  and  retired  from  business  with  a 


1532.  greatness  of  mind,  that  was  equal  to  what  the  an- 
cient philosophers  pretended  in  such  cases.  He  also 
disliked  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  prosecuted  by  her 
father,  who  studied  to  fasten  some  criminal  imputa- 
tions on  him  about  the  discharge  of  his  employment; 
but  his  integrity  had  been  such,  that  nothing  couki 
be  found  to  blemish  his  reputation. 

In  September  following,  the  king  created  Anne 
Boleyn  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  to  bring  her  by 
degrees  up  to  the  height  for  which  he  had  designed 
An  inter,  h^r,  Aud  in  Octobor  he  passed  the  6eas,  and  bad 
tb<i French  au  interview  with  the  French  king;  where  all  the 
^'°^'  most  obliging  compliments  that  were  possible  passed 
on  both  sides  with  great  magnificence,  and  a  firm 
union  was  concerted  about  all  their  affairs.  They 
published  a  league  that  they  made,  to  raise  a  mighty 
army  next  year  against  the  Turk ;  but  this  was  not 
much  considered,  it  being  generally  believed  that 
the  French  king  and  the  Turk  were  in  a  good  cor- 
respondence. As  for  the  matter  of  the  king^s  di- 
vorce, Francis  encouraged  him  to  go  on  in  it»  and 
in  his  intended  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn;  pro- 
mising, if  it  were  questioned,  to  assist  him  in  it :  and 
as  fbr  hb  appearance  at  Ropie,  as  it  was  certain  he 
could  not  go  thither  in  person,  so  it  was  not  fit  to 
trust  the  secrets  of  his  conscience  to  a  proxy.  The 
French  king  seemed  also  resolved  to  stop  the  pay- 
ments of  annates,  and  other  exactions  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  said,  he  would  send  an  ambassador 
to  the  pope,  to  ask  redress  of  these,  and  to  protest, 
that  if  it  were  not  granted,  they  would  seek  other 
remedies  by  provincial  councils :  and  since  there  was 
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an  interview  dedgned  between  tbe  pope  and  the  book 

emperor  at  Bononia  in  December,  the  French  king L-. 

was  to  send  two  cardinals  thither  to  procure  judges  ^^^^* 
for  ending  the  business  in  England.  There  was  also 
an  interview  proposed  between  the  pope  and  the 
French  king  at  Nice  or  Avignon.  To  this  the  king 
of  England  had  some  inclinations  to.gp  for  ending 
all  differences,  if  the  pope  were  well  disposed  to  it. 

Upon  this  sir  Thomas  Eliot  was  sent  to  Rome  Eiiot  sent 
with  answer  to  a  message  the  pope  had  sent  to  the  within^ 
king,  from  whose  instructions  both  the  substance  of  ^^^^j^; 
the  message  and  of  the  answer  may  be  gathered.  ^'^  ^'  '3- 
**  The  pope  had  offered  to  the  king,  that,  if  he  would 
**  name  any  indifferent  place  out  of  his  own  kingdom, 
^  he  would  send  a  l^ate  and  two  auditors  of  the 
^  rota  thither,  to  form  the  process,  reserving  only 
*'  the  sentence  to  himself.  The  pope  also  proposed 
'*  a  truce  of  three  or  four  years,  and  promised  that 
^*  in  that  time  he  would  call  a  general  council.  For 
*'  this  message  the  king  sent  the  pope  thanks ;  but 
^*  for  the  peace,  he  could  receive  no  propositions 
**  about  it,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  French 
*'  king ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  the  justice  of 
**  a  general  council^  yet,  considering  the  state  of  the 
^  emperor's  affairs  at  that  time  with  the  Lutherans, 
'^  he  did  not  think  it  was  seasonable  to  call  one. 
^  That  as  for  sending  a  proxy  to  Rome,  if  he  were 
^'  a  private  person,  he  could  do  it ;  but  it  was  a  part 
**  of  the  prerogative  of  his  crown,  and  of  the  privi- 
^^  leges  of  his  subjects,  that  all  matrimonial  causes 
*'  should  be  originally  judged  within  his  kingdom 
*'  by  the  English  church,  which  was  consonant  to 
*^  the  general  councils  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
*^  church,  whereunto  he  hoped  the  pope  would  have 
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BOOK  ^^  regard :  and  that  for  keeping  up  his  ro^al  author-^ 
_ill_"  ity,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  oath,  he  could  not, 
1532.  «  without  the  consent  of  the  realm,  submit  himself 
^  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  hoping  the  pope  would 
<^  not  desire  any  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the 
^*  realm,  or  to  bring  these  into  public  contention, 
^*  which  had^bjeen  hitherto  enjoyed  without  intrusion 
*^  or  molestation.  The  pope  had  confessed,  that,. 
^'  without  an  ui^nt  cause,  the  dispensation  could 
^*  not  be  granted.  This  the  king  laid  hold  on,  and 
*^  ordered  his  ambassador  to  shew  him  that  there 
^^  was  no  war,  nor  appearance  of  any,  between  Eng-< 
^  land  and  Spain,  when  it  was  granted.  To  verify 
"  that,  he  sent  an  attested  copy  of  the  treaty  be- 
<<  tween  his  father  and  the  crown  of  Spain  at  that 
<^  time :  by  the  words  of  which  it  appeared,  that  it 
<^  was  then  taken  for  granted  that  prince  Arthur  had 
^  consummated  the  marriage,  which  was  also  proved 
*^  by  good  witnesses.  In  fine,  since  the  thing  did 
*^  so  much  concern  the  peace  of  the  realm,  it  was 
*'  fitter  to  judge  it  within  the  kingdom  than  any 
<'  where  else ;  therefore  he  desired  the  pope  would 
'<  remit  the  discussing  of  it  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
^^  land,  and  then  confirm  the  sentence  they  should 
*^  give.  To  the  obtaining  of  this,  the  ambassador 
^<  was  to  use  all  possible  diligence ;  yet  if  he  found 
*^  real  intentions  in  the  pope  to  satisfy  the  king,  he 
^*  was  not  to  insist  on  that  as  the  king's  final  resolu- 
<^  tion  :  and  to  let  the  cardinal  of  Ravenna  see  that 
"  the  king  intended  to  make  good  what  was  pro^ 
'^  mised  in  his  name,  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and 
*'  Litchfield  falling  vacant,  he  sent  him  the  offer  of 
**  it,  with  a  promise  of  the  bishopric  of  Ely  when  it 
"  should  be  void." 
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Soon  after  this,  he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  on  the  book 
fourteenth  of  November,  upon  his  landing  in  Eng- 


land ;  but  Stow  says,  that  it  was  on  the  twenty-fifth    ^^f ^' 
of  January.     Rowland  Lee  (who  afterwards  got  themJned^ 
bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield)  did  officiate  inj^^^^. 
the  marriage.     It  was  done  secretly,  in  the  presence  JJ* 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  father,  her  mother,  "o"«»^««» 

and  San- 

and  brother.  The  grounds  on  which  the  king  did  den. 
this  were,  that  his  former  marriage  being  of  itself 
null,  there  was  no  need  of  a  declarative  sentence, 
after  so  many  universities  and  doctors  had  given 
their  judgments  against  it.  Soon  after  the  marriage, 
she  was  with  child,  which  was  looked  on  as  a  sigpfial 
evidence  of  her  chastity,  and  that  she  had  till  then 
kept  the  king  at  a  due  distance. 

But  when  the  pope  and  the  emperor  met  at  Bo- An  inter- 
nonia,  the  pope  expressed  great  inclinations  to  fa-^„th« 
vour  the  French  king,  from  which  the  emperor  could  J^^J^ 
not  remove  him,  nor  engage  him  to  accept  of  a 
match  for  his  niece,  Katherine  de  Medici,  with 
Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.    But  the  pope  pro-; 
mised  him  all  that  he  desired  as  to  the  king  of 
England ;  and  so  that  matter  was  still  carried  on. 
Dr.  Bennet  made  several  propositions  to  end  the  some  over^ 
matter ;  either  that  it  should  be  judged  in  England,  the  divorce. 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  andJ^^JlJ"*'" 
that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  whole 
clergy  of  his  province,  should  determine  it ;  or,  that 
the  Jdng  should  naitie  one,  either  sir  Thomas  More  . 
or  the  bishop  of  London ;  the  queen  should  name 
another,  the  French  king  should  name  a  third,  and 
the  archlHshop  of  Canterbury  to  be  the  fourth ;  or, 
that  the  cause  should  be  heard  in  England;  and  if  the 
queen  did  appeal,  it  should  be  referred  to  three  dele- 
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BOOK  gates,  one  of  England^  another  of  France,  and  a  third 
.  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  who  should  sit  and  judge  the 


A 


^^^^'  appeal  in  some  indifferent  place.  But  the  pope  would 
hearken  to  none  of  these  overtures,  since  thej  were 
all  directly  contrary  to  that  height  of  authority  which 
he  resolved  to  maintain :  therefore  he  ordered  Capi* 
succi,  the  dean  of  the  rota,  to  cite  the  king  to  answer 
to  the  queen's  appeal.  Kame,  at  Rome,  protested 
against  the  citation,  since  the  emperor's  power  was 
so  great  about  Rome,  that  the  king  could  not  expect 
justice  there ;  and  therefore  desired  they  would  de- 
sist, otherwise  the  king  would  appeal  to  the  learned 
men  in  universities;  and  said,  there  was  a  nullity  in 
all  their  proceedings,  since  the  king  was  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  the  church  of  England  a  free  church, 
over  which  the  pope  had  no  just  authority. 
1533.  But  white  this  depended  at  Rome,  another  session 
pniiiiimnit^^  parliament  was  held  in  England,  which  began  to 
dt  on  the  fourth  of  February.  In  this  the  breach 
with  Rome  was  much  forwarded  by  the  act  they 
An  act  passed  against  all  appeals  to  Rome.  **  The  preamble 
I^J^lto  ^*  *>^»"^  That  the  crown"  of  England  was  imperial^ 
Sten*Vni.  **  ®°*  ***^*  "^  nation  was  a  complete  body  within 
Mt.  39.  ^  itself,  with  a  full  power  to  give  justice  in  all  cases, 
'^  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal ;  and  that  in  the  spi-^ 
**  rituality,  as  there  had  been  at  all  times,  so  there 
^  were  then,  men  of  that  sufficiency  and  integrity, 
"^  that  they  might  declare  and  determine  all  doubts 
^  within  the  kingdom ;  and  that  several  kings,  as 
"  Edward  the  First,  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the 
"  Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  had,  by  several 
"  laws,  preserved  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  both 
**  spiritual  and  temporal,  from  the  annoyance  o£  the 
*'  see  of  Rome,  and  other  foreign  potentates;  yet 
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*^many  inconveniences  had  risen  by  appeals  to  the  book 
*'  see  of  Rome  in  causes  of  ttiatrimony^  divorces^  and . 


••  othei*  cases^  which  were  not  sufficiently  provided  *^^^' 
'*  againM;  by  these  laws ;  by  Which,  not  only  the 
*'  king  arid  his  subjects  were  put  td  great  charges, 
'*  but  justice  was  much  delayed  by  appetds^  and 
^'  Rome  being  at  such  a  distaiice,  evidences  could 
^  riot  be  brought  thither,  nor  witnesses^  so  easily  as 
*'  within  the  kingdom :  therefore  it  was  enacted, 
^  that  all  such  causes,  whether  relating  to  the  king, 
**  or  any  of  his  sulgects,  were  to  be  determined 
^  within  the  kingdorii,  in  the  several  courts  to  which 
^they  belonged,  notwithstanding  any  appeals  td 
<*  Rome,  or  inhibitidns  and  bulb  from  Rome ;  whose 
^  seritences  should  take  etfect,  and  be  fuUy  executdd 
**  by  all  inferior  ministers :  and  if  any  spiritual  per- 
^  sons  refused  to  execute  them  because  of  censures 
*•  from  Rome,  they  were  to  suffer  a  year's  imprison- 
^  ment,  and  fine  and  ransoth  at  the  king^s  will }  and 
^<  if  any  persons  id  the  king's  dominimis  produred  or 
'^  executed  any  process  or  censures  from  Rome, 
<'  they  were  declared  Habte  to  the  pains  in  thi^  sta- 
^  tute  6£prM>isors,  in  thd  siMteentfa  of  Richard  the 
*«  Second.  But  that  appeals  should  only  be  from 
^  the  archdeacon  or  his  dAcial  to  the  bishop  of  the 
'^  diocese  or  his  commissary,  and  from  him  to  the 
«  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the  dean  of  the 
**  arches,  where  the  final  determination  was  to  be 
•*  made  without  any  further  process ;  arid  iri  every 
^'  process  concemmg  the  king,  or  bis  hehr»  and  Mc- 
**  cessors,  an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  upper  houses  of 
^  convocation,  where  it  should  be  finaify  determined^ 
^*  never  to  be  again  called  in  question.'* 

As  this  bill  passed,  the  sense  of  both  houses  of 
VOL.  I.  s 
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1 —  pear ;  but  in  the  convocation,  the  business  was  more 

1533,  £y]jy  debated.  The  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  was  at  this  time  destitute  of  its  head 
warham'8  and  principal  member :  for  Warham,  archbishop  of 
Aug.  33.  Canterbury,  was  dead  since  August  last  year.  He 
was  a  great  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a  dexterous 
courtier,  and  a  favourer  of  learned  men.  He  always 
hated  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  would  never  stoop  to 
him,  esteeming  it  below  the  dignity  of  his  see.  He 
was  not  so  peevishly  engaged  to  the  learning  of  the 
schools  as  others  were,  but  set  np  and  encouraged  a 
more  generous  way  of  knowledge ;  yet  he  was  a  se^ 
vere  persecutor  of  them  whom  he  thought  heretics, 
and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fanatical  people,  as 
will  afterwards  appear,  when  the  impostures  of  the 
Maid  of  Kent  shall  be  related. 
The  king  The  king  saw  well  of  how  great  importance  it 
promote  was  to  the  dcsigus  he  was  then  forming,  to  fill  that 
ranmer.  ^^  ^^j^  ^  Icamed,  prudcut,  and  resolute  man ;  but 
finding  none  in  the  episcopal  order  that  was  quali- 
fied to  his  mind,  and  having  observed  a  native  sim- 
plicity, joined  with  much  courage,  and  tempered 
with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  in  Dr.  Cranmer,  who 
was  then  negociating  his  business  among  the  learned 
men  of  Grermany,  he  of  his  own  accord,  without  any 
addresses  from  Cranmer,  designed  to  raise  him  to 
that  dignity,  and  gave  him  notice  of  it,  that  he 
might  make  haste,  and  come  home  to  enjoy  that  re- 
Fox,  ward  which  the  king  had  appointed  for  him.  But 
Cranmer,  having  received  this,  did  all  he  could  to 
excuse  himself  from  the  burden  which  was  coming 
upon  him ;  and  therefore  he  returned  very  slowly  to 
England,  hoping  that  the  king's  thoughts  cooling. 
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some  bther  person  might  step  in  between  him  and  a  book 
dignity,  of  which  having: a  just  and  primitive  sense,  - 


he  did  look  on  it  with  fear  and  apprehension,  rather  •*^^' 
than  joy  and  desire.  This  was  so  far  from  setting 
him  back^  that  the  king  (who  had  known  well  what 
it  was  to  be  importuned  by  ambitious  and  aspiring 
churchmen,  but  had  not  found  it  usual  that  they 
should  decline  and  fly  from  preferment)  was  thereby 
confirmed  in  his  high  opinion  of  him ;  and  neither 
the  delays  of  his  journey,  nor  his  entreaties  to  be  de- 
livered from  a  burden,  which  his  humility  made  him 
imagine  himself  unable  to  bear,  could  divert  the 
king.  So  that,  though  six  months  elapsed  before 
the  thing  was  settled,  yet  the  king  persisted  in  his 
opinion,  and  the  other  was  forced  to  yield. 

In  the  end  of  January  the  king  sent  to  the  pope  cnnmer't 

bulls  Itoiii 

for  the  bulls  for  Cranmer's  promotion;  and  though  Rome, 
the  statutes  were  passed  against  procuring  more 
bulls  from  Rome,  yet  the  king  resolved  not  to  begin 
the  breach  till  he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  pope.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  pope  was  not  hearty 
in  his  promotion,  and  that  he  apprehended  ill  con- 
sequences from  the  advancement  of  a  man,  who  had 
gone  over  many  courts  of  Christendom,  disputing 
against  his  power  of  dispensing,  and  had  lived  in 
much  fiuniliarity  with  Osiander,  and  the  Lutherans 
in  Germany:  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no 
mind  to  precipitate  a  rupture  with  England ;  there- 
fore he  consented  to  it,  and  the  bulls  were  expedited, 
though,  instead  of  annates^  there  was  only  nine  hun- 
dred ducats  paid  for  them. 

They  were  the  last  bulls  that  were  received  in 
England  in  this  king's  reign ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  them,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
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-upon  the  king's  nomination,  promoted  to  be  archbi* 


1533.  gjiQp  Qf  Canterbury,  which  is  directed  to  the  king. 
By  a  second,  directed  to  himself,  he  is  made  archbi- 
shop. By  a  third,  he  is  absolved  from  all  censures. 
A  fourth  is  to  the  sufiragans.  A  fifth  to  the  dean 
and  chapter.  A  sixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury. 
A  seventh  to  all  the  laity  in  his  see.  An  eighth  to 
all  that  held  lands  of  it,  requiring  them  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  him  as  archbishop.  All  these  bear 
date  the  twenty-first  of  February  1588.  By  a  ninth 
bull,  dated  the  twenty-second  of  February,  he  was 
ordained  to  be  consecrated,  taking  the  oath  that  was 
in  the  pontifical.  By  a  tenth  bull,  dated  the  se^ 
cond  of  Mardi,  the  pall  was  sent  him.  And  by  an 
eleventh,  of  the  same  date,  the  archbishop  of  York 
and  the  bishop  of  London  were  required  to  put  it  on 
him.  These  were  the  several  artifices  to  make  com« 
positions  high,  and  to  enridi  the  apostolical  cham* 
ber ;  for  now  that,  about  which  St.  Peter  ^oried 
that  he  had  none  of  it,  {neither  silver  nor  gold,) 
was  the  thing  in  the  world  for  which  his  successors 
were  most  careful. 

When  these  bulls  were  brought  into  England, 
Thomas  Cranmer  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  March 
consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and 
St.  Asaph.  But  here  a  great  scruple  was  moved  by 
him  concerning  the  oath  that  he  was  to  swear  to 
the  pope,  which  he  had  no  mind  to  take ;  and  writ* 
ers  near  that  time  say,  the  dislike  of  that  oath  was 
one  of  the  motives  that  made  him  so  unwillingly  ac^ 
cept  of  that  dignity.  He  declared,  that  he  thought 
Hiiprutegt- there  were  many  things  settled  by  the  laws  of  the 

ation  about  i»i  i  i  n  i  i*  « 

hu  oath  to  popes,  which  ought  to  be  reformed ;  and  that  the 

the  pope. 
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obligation  which  that  oath  brought  upon  him^  would  boor 
bind  him  up  from  doing  his  duty,  both  to  God,  the  '^' 
king,  and  the  church*  But  this  being  communicated  ^^^^* 
to  some  of  the  canonists  and  casuists,  they  found  a 
temper  that  agreed  better  with  their  maxims  than 
Cranmer^s  sincerity;  which  was,  that,  before  he 
should  take  the  oath,  he  should  make  a  good  and 
formal  protestation,  that  he  did  not  intend  thereby 
to  restrain  himself  from  any  thing  that  he  was  bound 
to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the 
country ;  and  that  he  renounced  every  thing  in  it 
that  was  contrary  to  any  of  these.  This  protestation 
he  made  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster,  in 
the  hands  of  some  doctors  of  the  canon  law,  before 
he  was  consecrated,  and  he  afterwards  repeated  it 
when  he  took  the  oath  to  the  pope ;  by  which,  if 
he  did  not  wholly  save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was  plain 
he  intended  no  cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above- 
board. 

As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated,  and  had  performed  Antiqait. 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  his  investiture,  in"Tito'*'" 
he  came  and  sat  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation.  ^~"*'- 
There  were  there  at  that  time  hot  and  earnest  de- 
bates upon  these  two  questions;  whether  it  was 
against  the  law  of  God,  and  indispensable  by  the 
pope,  for  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  he 
being  dead  without  issue,  but  having  consummated 
the  marriage  ?  And  whether  prince  Arthur  had  con- 
summated his  marriage  with  the  queen  ?  As  for  the 
first,  it  was  brought  first  into  the  lowet  house  of 
convocation,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  four- 
teen were  for  the  affirmative,  seven  for  the  n^ative ; 
one  was  not  clear,  and  another  voted  the  prohibition 
to  be  moral,  but  yet  dispensable  by  the  pope.     In 
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.  shop  of  London,  arguing  for  the  aflSrmative ;  and 


1533.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  the  negative.  The 
opinions  of  nineteen  universities  were  read  for  it ; 
and  the  one  house  being  as  full  as  the  other  was 
empty,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  being  present,  ei- 
ther in  person  or  by  proxy,  it  was  carried  in  the  af- 
firmative, nemtJie  cantradicente ;  those  few  of  the 
queen's  party  that  were  there,  it  seems,  going  out. . 
For  the  other  question  about  the  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  canon  law,  (it 
being  a  matter  that  lay  within  their  studies,)  whe- 
ther the  presumptions  were  violent,  and  such  as, 
in  the  course  of  law,  must  be  looked  on  as  good  evi- 
dences of  a  thing  that  was  secret,  and  was  not  ca- 
pable of  formal  proof?  They  all,  except  five  or  six,, 
were  for  the  affirmative;  and  all  the  upper  house 
confirmed  this,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  only 
excepted. 

In  this  account  it  may  seem  strange,  that  there 
were  but  twenty-three  persons  in  the  lower  house 
of  convocation,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the 
upper  house.  It  is  taken  from  an  unquestioned  au- 
thority ;  so  the  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  most  learned  sir  Henry  Spelman  has  in  no. 
place  of  his  Collection  of  our  Councils  considered  the 
constitution  of  the  two  houses  of  convocation ;  and 
in  none  of  our  records  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
of  what  persons  they  were  made  up  in  the  times  of 
popery :  and  therefore,  since  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture, I  shall  offer  mine  to  the  learned  reader.  It  is, 
that  none  sat  in  the  lower  house,  but  those  who 
were  deputed  by  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  that  bi- 
shops, abbots,  mitred  and  not  mitred,  and  priors. 
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deans  and  archdeacons  sat  then  in  the  upper  house  book 

of  convocation.     To  which  I  am  induced  by  these 1— 

two  reasons:  it  is  probable  that  all  who  were  de-  ^^^^' 
dared  prelates  by  the  pope>  and  had  their  writ  to 
sit  in  a  general  council,  had  likewise  a  right  to  come 
to  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  sit  with  the 
other  prelates.  And  we  find  in  the  tomes  of  the 
councils,  that  not  only  abbots  and  priors,  but  deans 
and  archdeacons,  were  summoned  to  the  fourth 
council  in  the  Lateran,  and  to  that  at  Vienna.  An- 
other reason  is,  that  their  sitting  in  two  houses  (for 
in  all  other  nations  they  sit  together)  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  constitution  of  our  par- 
liament; in  which  all  that  have  writs  personally  sit 
in  the  lords'  house,  and  those  who  come  upon  an 
election  sit  in  the  lower  house.  So  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  all  who  were  summoned  personally  sat  in  the 
upper  house,  and  those  who  were  returned  with  an 
election  sat  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation. 

This  account  of  that  convocation  I  take  from  that 
collection  of  the  British  antiquities,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  by  Matthew  Parker,  who 
lived  at  that  time,  and  was  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  convocation-books  being  burnt, 
there  are  no  records  to  be  appealed  to ;  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that,  in  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  so 
public  and  well  known,  any  man  (especially  one  of 
that  high  rank)  would  have  delivered  falsehoods, 
while  the  books  were  yet  extant  that  would  have 
disproved  them. 

The  church  of  England  having  in  her  representa- New  en- 
tive  made  such  a  full  decision,  nothing  remained  mllkHhe  ^ 
but  to  give  judgment,  and  to  declare  the  marriage  ^^^.^ 
null.     The  thing  was  already  determined ;  only  the 
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But,  before  they  proceeded  to  that,  a  new  message 


^^^^'  was  sent  to  the  qneen^  to  lay  all  that  had  passed  be* 
fore  her,  and  to  desire  her  to  acqiiiesee  in  the  o^n« 
ions  of  so  many  nniversities  and  learned  in^i.  3iit 
she  stiU  persisted  in  h^  resolution  to  own  her  mar* 
riage,  and  to  adhere  to  her  appeal  till  the  pc^ 
should  judge  in  it.  And  when  it  wa^  told  her,  that 
the  king  would  settle  the  jointure  that  she  was  to 
have  by  his  brother^  and  that  the  honour  of  prinpess. 
of  Wales  should  still  be  paid  her,  she  rejected  it.  Bi|t 
But  in  vain,  the  ucw  queeu  was  now  with  child*  and  brought 
f(Hth  queen  Elizabeth  the  seventh  pf  September  this 
year :  from  which,  looking  backwards  nine  months, 
to  the  beginning  <^  December,  it  shews  that  she 
must  have  been  married  at  or  before  that  time :  for 
all  the  writers  of  both  sides  agree,  that  she  waa 
married  before  she  conceived  with  child.  The  king 
therefore  thought  not  fit  to  conceal  it  mu<di  longer ; 
so  on  Easter-eve  she  was  declared  queen  of  Eng- 
land. It  seems  it  was  not  thought  needful  at  that 
time  to  proceed  to  any  further  sentence  about  the 
former  marriage ;  otherwise  I  cannot  see  what  qiade 
it  be  so  long  delayed,  since  the  thing  was  in  their 
power  now,  as  well  as  after.  And  it  was  certainly 
a  preposterous  method  to  judge  the  first  marriage 
null  after  the  second  was  published.  So  that  it 
seems  more  probable,  they  did  not  intend  any  sen- 
tence at  all,  till  afterwards,  perhaps  upon  advertise^ 
ments  from  beyond  sea,  they  went  on  to  a  formal 
process.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  king,  remem- 
bering the  old  advice  that  the  pope  sent  him,  once 
to  marry  a  second  wife,  and  then  to  send  for  a  com- 
mission to  try  the  matter,  which  the  pope  was  will- 
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ing  to  ooniimi,  though  he  wouU  not  seem  to  allow  book 
it  originally,  resolved  to  follow  this  method ;  for  the . 


pope  was  now  closing  with  Francis,  from  which    ^^^^' 
union  the  king  had  reason  to  expect  great  advan- 
tages. 

Whatsoever  were  the  reasons  of  the  delay,  the 
pvooess  was  framed  in  this  method.  First,  Cranmercranmer 
wrote  to  the  king,  that  the  world  had  been  longaTeateocT 
sctodalized  with  his  marriage,  and  that  it  lay  on^^^^*^' 
him,  as  his  duty,  to  see  it  tried  and  determined ;  ^^^^,^ 
therefore  craved  his  royal  leave  to  proceed  in  it.cott.iibr. 
Which  being  obtained,  both  the  king  and  queen 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  archbishop,  at  Dun* 
ataUe,  the  twentieth  of  May;  and  the  archbishop 
wrat  thither,  with  the  bishops  of  London,  Winches-^ 
ter,  (Gardiner,)  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lincoln,  and 
many  divines  and  canonists.  That  place  was  chosen 
because  the  queen  lay  then  very  near  it  at  Ampthill, 
and  so  she  could  not  pretend  ignorance  of  what  was 
done;  and  they  needed  not  put  many  days  in  the 
citation,  but  might  end  the  process  so  much  the 
sooner.  On  the  tenth  of  May  the  archbishop  sat  in 
court,  and  the  king  appeared  by  proxy,  but  the 
queen  aj^ieared  not.  Upon  which  she  was  declared 
eondumax;  and  a  second  citation  was  issued  out, 
and  after  that  a  third :  but  she  intended  not  to  ap- 
pear, and  so  she  was  finally  declared  centumax. 
Then  the  evidences  that  had  been  brought  before 
the  legates,  of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
with  prince  Arthur,  were  read.  After  that,  the 
determinations  of  the  universities,  and  divines,  and 
canonists,  were  also  produced  and  read.  Then 
the  judgments  of  the  convocations  of  both  provinces 
were  also  read,  with  many  other  instruments,  and  the 
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BOOK  whole  merits  of  the  cause  were  opened.  Upon  which, 
.after  many  sessions,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May, 


coiifrt^*  sentence  was  given,  with  the  advice  of  all  that  were 
Numb.  47.  there  present,  declaring  it  only  to  have  been  a  mar- 
riage deJuctOt  but  not  dejure^  pronouncing  it  null 
from  the  beginning.  One  thing  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  archbishop  in  the  sentence  is  called,  the  le^ 
gate  of  the  apostolic  see.  Whether  this  went  of 
course  as  one  of  his  titles,  or  was  put  in  to  make  the 
sentence  firmer,  the  reader  may  judge.  Sentence 
being  given,  the  archbishop,  with  all  the  rest,  re- 
turned to  London ;  and  five  days  after,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  at  Lambeth,  by  another  judg- 
ment he  in  general  words  (no  reasons  being  given  in 
the  sentence)  confirmed  the  king's,  marriage  with 
the  new  queen  Anne ;  and  the  first  of  June  she  was 
crowned  queen. 
The  cen-  When  this  great  business,  which  had  been  so  long 
at7hat****^  in  agitation,  was  thus  concluded,  it  was  variously 
**™*'  censured,  as  men  stood  affected.  Some  approved 
the  king's  proceedings  as  canonical  and  just,  once  so 
many  authorities,  which,  in  the  interval  of  a  general 
council,  were  all  that  could  be  had,  (except  the  pope 
be  believed  infallible,)  had  concurred  to  strengthen 
the  cause  ;  and  his  own  clergy  had,  upon  a  full  and 
long  examination,  judged  it  on  his  side.  Others, 
who  in  the  main  agreed  to  the  divorce,  did  very 
much  dislike  the  king's  second  marriage  before  the 
first  was  dissolved ;  for  they  thought  it  against  the 
common  course  of  law,  to  break  a  marriage  without 
any  public  sentence  :  and  since  one  of  the  chief  po- 
litic reasons  that  was  made  use  of  in  this  suit  was  to 
settle  the  succession  of  the  crown,  this  did  embroil  it 
more,  since  there  was  a  fair  colour  given  to  except 
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to  the  validity  of  the  isiecond  marriage,  because  it  book 
was  contracted  before  the  first  was  annulled.  But  - 
to  this  others  answered,  that  the  first  marriage  being 
judged  by  the  interpreters  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
ohurch  to  have  been,  null  from  the  beginning,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  sentence,  but  only  for  form.  And 
all  concluded,  it.  had  been  better  there  had  been  no 
sentence  at  aU,  than  one  so  late.  Some  excepted  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  being  judge,  who,  by 
hi^  former  writings  and  disputes,  had  declared  him- 
self partial.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that,  when 
a  man  changes  his  character,  all  that  he  did  in  an- 
other figure  is  no  just  exception :  so  judges  decide 
causes  in  which  they  formerly  gave  counsel;  and 
popes  are  not  bound  to  the  opinions  they  held  when 
they  were  divines  or  canonists.  It  was  also  said,  that 
the  archbishop  did  only  declare,  in  legal  form,  that 
which  was  already  judged  by  the  whole  convocation 
of  both  provinces.  Some  wondered  at  the  pope's 
stifihess,  that  would  put  so  much  to  hazard,  when 
there  wanted  not  as  good  colours  to  justify  a  bull,  as 
they  had  made  use  of  to  excuse  many  other  things. 
But  the  emperor's  greatness,  and  the  fear  of  giving 
the  Lutherans  advantages  in  disputing  the  pope's 
authority,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  so  prevalent 
considerations,  that  no  wonder  they  wrought  much 
on  a  pope^  who  pretended  to  no  other  knowledge 
but  that  of  policy ;  for  he  had  often  said.  He  un- 
derstood not  the  matter i  and  therefore  left  it  in 
other  men's  hands.  All  persons  excused  queen  Ka- 
tharine for  standing  so  stiffly  to  her  ground ;  only 
her  denying  so  confidently  that  prince  Arthur  con- 
summated the  marriage,  seems  not  capable  of  an  ex- 
cuse.    Every  body  admired  queen  Anne's  conduct, 
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BOOK  who  had  managed  such  a  king's  spirit  so  long,  and 
"•     .  had  neither  surfeited  him  with  great  freedom,  nor 


1533.  provoked  him  by  the  other  extreme :  for  the  king, 
who  was  extremely  nice  in  these  matters,  conceived 
still  an  higher  opinion  of  her ;  and  her  being  so  soon 
with  child  after  the  marriage,  as  it  made  people  con* 
dude  she  had  been  chaste  till  then,  so  they  hoped 
for  a  blessing  upon  it,  since  there  were  such  early 
appearances  of  issue.  Those  that  favoured  the  re- 
formation expected  better  days  under  her  protection^ 
for  they  knew  she  favoured  them  :  but  those  who 
were  in  their  hearts  for  the  established  religion  did 
much  dislike  it ;  and  many  of  the  clergy,  especially 
the  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  condemned  it,  both 
in  their  sermons  and  discourses. 

But  the  king,  little  regarding  the  censures  of  the 
vulgar,  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
to  give  notice  of  his  new  marriage,  and  to  justify  it 
by  some  of  those  reasons,  which  have  been  opened 
in  the  former  parts  of  this  history.  He  also  sent 
the  lofid  Mounljoy  to  the  divorced  queen,  to  let  her 
know  what  was  done,  and  that  she  was  no  more  to 
be  treated  as  queen,  but  as  princess  dowager.  He 
was  to  mix  promises  with  threatenings,  particularly 
concerning  her  daughter's  being  put  next  to  the 
queen's  issue  in  the  succession.  But  the  afflicted 
queen  would  not  yidd;  and  said,  she  would  not 
damn  her  soul,  nor  submit  to  such  an  infamy :  that 
she  was  his  wife,  and  would  never  call  herself  by 
any  other  name,  whatever  might  follow  on  it ;  since 
cott.  lib.  the  process  still  depended  at  Rome.  That  lord  hav- 
ing  written  a  relation  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  her,  shewed  it  to  her ;  but  she  dashed  with 
a  pen  all  those  places  in  which  she  was  called  prin- 
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r,  and  would  receive  no  service  at  ahj 
one's  hands,  but  of  those  who  called  her  queen ;  and- 
she  continued  to  be  still  sieved  as  queen  by  all  about  ^^^^' 
her.  Against  which,  though  the  king  used  all  the 
endeavours  he  could,  not  witJiout  both  threatening 
and  violence  to  some  of  the  servants,  jet  he  could 
never  drive  her  from  it :  and  what  he  did  in  that 
was  thought  fiur  below  that  height  of  mind  which 
appeared  in  his  other  actings;  for  since  he  had 
stript  her  of  the  real  greatness  of  a  queen,  it  seem- 
ed too  much  to  vex  her  for  keeping  up  the  pageantry 
of  it* 

But  the  news  of  this  made  great  impressions  else* 
where.  The  emperor  received  the  king^s  justifica- 
tion very  coldly,  and  said  he  wduld  consider  what 
he  was  to  do  upon  it;  which  was  looked  on  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  French  king,  though  heTh«pop€ 
expressed  iitiU  great  friendship  to  the  king,  yet  wasseiftotbe 
now  resolved  to  link  himself  to  the  pope;  for  theung!^ 
crafty  pope,  apprehending  that  nothing  made  the 
king  of  England  so  confident,  as  that  he  knew  his 
friendship  was  necessary  to  the  French  king,  and 
fearing  they  had  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
putting  down  the  papal  authority  in  their  kingdoms, 
(which  it  appears  they  had  once  agreed  to  do,)  re- 
solved by  all  means  to  make  sure  of  the  French 
king;  which,  as  it  would  preserve  that  kingdom  in 
his  obedience,  so  would  perhaps  frighten  the  king  of 
England  from  proceeding  to  such  extremities ;  since 
that  prince,  in  whose  conjunction  he  trusted  so  much, 
had  forsaken  him :  therefore  the  pope  did  so  vigor- 
ously pursue  the  treaty  with  Francis,  that  it  was  as 
good  as  ended  at  this  time,  and  an  interview  was 
projected  between  them  at  Marseilles.     The  pope 
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BOOK  did  also  grant  him  so  great  power  over  his  own 
clergy,  that  he  could  scarce  have  expected  more,  if 


*^^^'  he  had  set  up  a  patriarch  in  France  ;  so  that  Francis 
did  resolve  to  go  on  in  the  designs,  which  had 
been  concerted  between  him  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, no  further :  but  still  he  considered  his  alliance 
so  much,  that  he  promised  to  use  his  most  eflfectual 
intercession  with  the  pope  to  prevent  all  censures 
and  bulls  against  the  king;  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  And 
the  emperor  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  France  and 
England  divided.  Therefore,  though  he  had  at  fii*8t 
opposed  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  Francis, 
yet  afterwards  he  was  not  troubled  that  it  took  ef- 
fect; hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those  two 
kings,  whose  conjunction  had  been  so  troublesome 
to  him. 
And  COD-  But  when  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome  of  what 
ki^spro.  was  done  in  England,  with  which  it  was  also  re- 
£ii^giBod/°  i^^^^»  that  books  were  coming  out  against  the  pope's 
supremacy,  all  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction 
pressed  the  pope  to  give  a  definitive  sentence,  and 
to  proceed  to  censures  against  the  king.  But  the 
more  moderate  cardinals  thought,  England  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away  with  such  precipitation:  and 
therefore  a  temper  was  found,  that  a  sentence  should 
be  given  upon  what  had  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (which,  in 
the  style  of  the  canon-law,  were  called  the  atten^ 
totes;)  for  it  was  pretended,  that  the  matter  de- 
pending in  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the  queen's  ap- 
peal, and  the  other  steps  that  had  been  made,  it 
was  not  in  the  archbishop's  power  to  proceed  to  any 
sentence.      Therefore  in  general  it  was  declared. 
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that  all  that  had  been  attempted  or  done  in  England  book 
about  the  king's  suit  of  divorce  was  null,  and  that 


the  king  by  such  attempts  was  liable  to  excommu-  ^^^^' 
nication,  unless  he  put  things  again  in  the  state  they 
were  in,  and  that  before  September  next,  and  that 
then  they  would  proceed  further;  and  this  sentence 
was  affixed  in  Dunkirk  soon  after. 
.  The  king,  resolving. to  follow  the  thing  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  sent  a  great  embassy  to  Francis,  who 
was  then  on  his  journey  to  Marseilles,  to  dissuade 
the  interview  and  marriage  till  the  pope  gave  the 
king  satisfaction.  But  the  French  king  was  en- 
gaged in  honour  to  go  forward;  yet  he  protested 
he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  compose 
the  matter,  and  that  he  would  take  any  injury  that 
were  done  to  the  king  as  highly  as  if  it  were  done 
to  himself;  and  he  desired  the  king  would  send  some 
to  Marseilles,  who  thereupon  sent  Gardiner  and  sir 
Francis  Brian. 

But  at  this  time  the  queen  brought  forth  a  dauirh-Q"««n  ^i- 
ter,  who  was  christened  Elizabeth ;  (the  renowned  sept.  7. 
queen  of  England ;)  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
being  her  godfather.  She  lyas  soon  after  declared 
princess  of  Wales;  though  lawyers  thought  that 
against  law,  for  she  was  only  heir  presumptive^  but 
not  apparent,  to  the  crown,  since  a  son  coming,  after, 
he  must  be  preferred.  Yet  the  king  would  jus- 
tify what  he  had  done  in  his  marriage  with  all  po»- 
rible  respect;  and  having  before  declared  the  lady 
Mary  princess  of  Wales,  he  did  now  the  same  in. fa- 
vour of  the  lady  Elizabeth. 

The  interview  between  the  pope  and  the  French  An  inter- 
king  was  at  Marseilles  in  October,  where  the  mar-t^nthe 
riage  was  made  up  between  the  duke  of  Orleanoejpr^ch"'' 
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BOOK  and  Katharine  de  Medici ;  to  whom,  besides  100,000 
.  crowns  portion,  the  principality  of  many  towns  in 


^.  ^^^'    Italy,  as  Milan,  Reggio»  Fisa,  L^om,  Parma,  and 

ManeiUes.  Piacenza,  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  were  given.    To 

the  former  the  pope  pretended  in  the  right  of  the 

popedom,  and  to  the  last  in  the  right  of  the  house 

of  Medici.     But  the  French  king  was  to  clear  all 

those  titles  by  his  sword.    As  for  the  king's  busi- 

The  pope    ucss,  the  popc  referred  it  to  the  consistory.     But  it 

^^^„.  seems  there  was  a  secret  transaction  between  him 

tte  wm  of  ^^^  Francis,  that  if  the  king  would  in  all  other 

England's  thinffs  retum  to  his  wonted  obedience  to  the  apo- 

stolic  see,  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment 

of  the  consistory,  (excepting  only  to  the  cardinals 

of  the  imperial  fiiction,  as  partial  and  incompetent 

judges ;)  the  decision  should  be  made  to  his  heart's 

content.     This  I  ccdlect  from  what  will  afterwards 

appear.     The  king,  upon   the  sentence  that  was 

Fidel.  seiT.  passed  agaiust  him,  sent  Bonner  to  Marseilles ;  who, 

^°f  *^;.  procuring  an  audience  of  the  pope,  delivered  to  him 

the  authentic  instrument  of  the  king's  appeal  from 

him  to  the  next  general  coundl  lawfully  called.    At 

this  the  pope  was  much  incensed,  but  said  he  would 

consider  of  it  in  consistory ;  and,  having  consulted 

about  it  there,  he  answered,  that  the  appeal  was  un-* 

lawful,  and  therefore  he  rejected  it ;  and  for  a  geHe-^ 

ral  council,  the  calling  of  it  belonged  to  him,  and  not 

to  the  king.     About  the  same  time  the  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  being  threatened  with  a  process  from 

Rome,  put  in  also  his  appeal  to  the  next  general 

council.    Upon  which  Bonner  delivered  the  threat- 

enings  which  he  was  ordered  to  make,  with  so  much 

vehemency  and  fury,  that  the  pope  talked  of  thtow- 

ing.him  in  a  caldron  of  melted  lead,  or  of  burning 
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hm  alive ;  md  hc^  iqqpreheiidiiig  nomeAmff^,  madt  book 
^ '  esc^^e.    About  the  middle  of  November  the  in^. 


tervieiv  ended,  the  pope  retmniDg  to  Borne,  and  the  '^^* 
Freneh  king  to  Paris;  a  firm  alliance  being  esta^ 
Uiahed  between  tKem.  But  upon  the  duke  of  Or* 
leance  his  raanrying  the  pope's  niece,  I  shall  add  one 
observation,  that  will  neither  be  un{deasant  or  im- 
pertinent* The  di&e  of  Qrleance  was  then  Imt  four- 
teen years  and  nine  months  old,  being  bom  on  the 
last  of  March  1518,  wd  yet  was  believed  to  haveBzorius. 
consummated  his  marriage  the  very  first  night  after: 
so  the  pope's  historians  tell  us  with  much  triumph ; 
though  they  r^resented  that  improbable,  if  not  im- 
poesiUCf  in  prince  Arthur,  who  was  nine  months  elder 
when  he  died. 

Upon  the  French  king's  return  from  Marseilles,  T>ie  French 

ktnff  pre* 

the  bish<^  of  Paris  was  sent  over  to  the  king ;  which-TBiis  with 
(as  may  be  reasonably  collected)  followed  upon  someEngiaad  to 
agreement  made  at  Marseilles;  and  he  prevailed "he'i^^p^ 
with  the  king  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  the 
pope  and  the  consistory,  on  such  terms  that  the  iooh 
perialists  should  not  be  allowed  a  voice,  because  they 
were  portico,  being  in  the  emperor's  power.  None, 
that  has  observed  the  genius  of  this  king,  can  think, 
that,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  would  have 
made  this  sul)mis8ion  without  very  good  assurances ; 
9od  if  there  had  not  been  great  grounds  to  expect 
good  effects  from  it,  the  bishop  of  Paris  would  not 
in  the  middle  of  winter  have  underttdcen  a  journey 
from  Ei^land  to  Bome,  But  the  king,  it  secaas, 
would  not  abase  himself  so  far  as  to  send  any  sub* 
mission  in  writing,  till  he  had  fuller  assurances.  The 
lord  Herbert  has  published  a  letter,  (which  he  tran»* 
cribed  ftom  the  original,  written  by  the  nrchbisbq) 

VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  Duresme  to  the  king,  the 
.eleventh  of  May  1534,)  giving  an  account  of  a  Gon« 


^^^^'  ference  they  had  with  queen  Katharine;  in  which, 
among  other  motives  they  used,  this  was  one;  to 
persuade  her  to  comply  with  what  the  king  had 
done :  That  the  pope  had  said  at  Marseilles^  that 
if  the  king  would  send  a  proxy  to  Borne,  he  would 
give  the  cause  for  him  against  the  queen,  because 
he  knew  his  cause  was  good  and  Just.  Which  is  a 
great  presumption,  that  the  pope  did  really  give 
some  engagements  to  the  French  king  about  the 
king's  business. 
Which  was  When  the  bishop  of  Paris  came  to  Rome,  the  mo- 
cd  at  Borne,  tion  was  Ukcd,  and  it  was  promised,  that  if  the  king 
sent  a  promise  of  that  under  his  hand,  with  an  order 
to  his  proxies  to  appear  in  court,  there  should  be 
Hilt.  Conn- judges  seut  to  Cambray  to  form  the  process,  and 
byLdre"  thcu  the  mattcT  should  be  determined  for  him  at 
^^*^'  Rome.  This  was  sent  to  the  king,  with  the  notice 
of  the  day  that  was  prefixed  for  the  return  of  his 
answer ;  and  with  other  motives,  which  must  have 
been  very  great,  since  they  prevailed  so  much.  For 
in  answer  there  was  a  courier  despatched  from  the 
king,  with  a  formal  promise  under  his  hand.  And 
now  the  matter  seemed  at  a  point,  the  French  inter* 
est  was  great  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  four  new  car- 
dinals had  been  made  at  Marseilles,  and  there  were 
six  of  that  faction  before,  which,  with  the  pope's 
creatures,  and  the  indifferent  or  venal  voices,  ba- 
lanced the  imperial  faction ;  so  that  a  wound,  that 
was  looked  on  as  fatal,  was  now  almost  healed.  But 
God,  in  his  wise  and  unsearchable  providence^  had 
designed  to  draw  other  great  ends  out  of  this  rap- 
ture; and  therefore  suffered  than  that  were  the 
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most  concerned  to  hinder  it,  to  be  the  chief  instru-  book 

II. 
ments  of  driving  it  on.     For  the  cardinals  of  the 


imperial  faction  were  now  very  active;  they  MicedBj^he^*^. 
not  the  precedent  of  excluding  the  cardinals  <>f  ***®^^!!!5** 
nation  concerned  ont  of  any  business.  But  above 
all  things  they  were  to  hinder  a  conjunction  between 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  England ;  for  the  pope 
being  then  allied  to  France,  there  was  nothing  the 
emperor  feared  more  than  the  closing  the  breach 
with  England ;  which  would  make  the  union  against 
him  so  much  stronger.  Therefore,  when  the  day 
that  had  been  prefixed  foe  the  return  of  the  courier 
from  England  was  elapsed,  they  all  pressed  the  pope 
to  proceed  to  a  sentence  definitive,  and  to  censures. 
Bellay,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  represented  the  injus- 
tice of  proceeding  with  so  much  precipitation,  since, 
where  there  were  seas  to  cross,  in  such  a  season, 
many  accidents  might  occasion  the  dday  of  the  ex- 
press. The  king  of  England  had  followed  this  suit 
six  years,  and  had  patience  so  long:  therefore  he 
desired  the  delay  of  six  days ;  and  if  in  that  time  no 
return  came,  they  might  proceed.  But  the  impe- 
rialists represCTted,  that  those  were  only  delays  to 
gain  time ;  and  that  the  king  of  England  was  stiH 
proceeding  in  his  contempt  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
of  the  cardinals,  and  publishing  books  and  libels 
against  them.  This  so  wrought  on  the  angry  pope, 
that,  without  consulting  his  ordinary  prudence,  he 
brought  the  business  into  the  consistory,  where  the 
plurality  of  voices  carried  it  to  proceed  to  a  sen- 
tence. And  though  the  process  had  been  carried  And  with 
on  all  that  winter  in  their  usual  forms,  yet  it  wasmionpro- 
not  so  ripe,  but,  by  the  rules  of  the  consistory,  therettZ^^^' 
ought  to  have  been  three  sessions  before  sentence  |[J^^'^^^^ 
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BOOK  was  given.     Bnt  they  concluded  all  in  one  dajr; 
.and  so,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Mardi,  the  marriage 


^^^'  between  the  king  and  queen  Katharine  was  declared 
good,  Baod  the  king  required  to  take  her  as  his  wife; 
otherwise  censures  were  to  be  denonnoed  ^;»nst 
hun. 

Two  days  after  that,  the  courier  arrived  fitm 
^England,  with  the  kill's  submission  under  his  hand 
in  due  fonn ;  and  earnest  letters  from  the  French 
king  to  have  it  accepted^  that  so  the  business  mi^t 
be  composed*    When  this  was  known  at  Bom^  all 
the  indifferent  and  wise  cardinals  (amoi^  whom  was 
Famese,  that  was  afterwards  pope  Paul  the  Thud) 
came  to  the  pope,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  again 
considered,  before  it  went  further.  So  it  was  brought 
again  into  the  consistory.    But  the  secret  reason  of 
the  imperialists  opposing  it  was  now  more  pressing; 
since  there  was  such  an  appearance  of  a  settkment» 
if  the  former  sentence  were  once  recalled.    There- 
fore  they  so  managed  the  nuitter,  that  it  was  con^ 
firmed  anew  by  the  pope  and  the  consistory ;  and 
th^  orda*ed  the  emperor  to  execute  the  sentence. 
,         The  king  was  now  in  so  good  hope  of  his  biui- 
ness,  that  he  sent  sir  Edward  Kame  to  Borne  to 
prosecute  his  suit;  who,  on  his  way  thitho*,  met  the 
bishop  of  Paris  coming  back  with  his  melancholic^ 
The  king    account  of  hu  unprosperous  negodation.    When  the 
Ib^iilh^tlTe  king  heard  it,  and  understood  that  he  was  used  with 
^werin    ^  much  scom  and  contMipt  at  Rome,  being  aho 
England.    Q^  f^Q^  vexcd  bccause  he  had  come  to  such  a  sub- 
mission, he  resolved  Ihen  to  break  tokaUy  from  Bmne 
And  in  this  he  was  beforehand  with  that  cmirt :  for, 
judging  it  the  best  way  to  procure  a  peaoe,.  to  ma- 
nagt  the  war  vigemmsly,  he  had  held  a  session  of 
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parliament  from  the  fifteenth  of  January  titt  the  thir-  book 
tieth  of  March ;  in  which  he  had  procured  a  great 


cdiange  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  government    '^^^' 
of  the  church.    But,  before  I  give  an  account  of 
that^  I  shall  firet  opea  all  the  arguments  and  rea*^ 
sons,  upon  which  I  find  thej  proceeded  in  this 
matter. 

The  pope's  power  had  been  then  for  four  years  which  had 
together  much  examined  and  disputed  in  England  Ubplitor 
in  which  they  went  by  these  stq>S9  one  leading  to^^*^"^' 
another.    They  first  controverted  hb  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  law  of  God.    From  that  they  went 
to  examine  what  jurisdiction  he  had  in  England ; 
upon  which  fallowed  the  convicting  the  dergy  of  a 
pr^gmunire^  with  their  submission  to  the  king.  And 
that  led  them  to  controvert  the  pope's  right  to  aai<- 
naies^  and  other  ^uu^tions,  which  they  also  con- 
demned.   The  condemning  all  appeals  to  Rome  fol- 
lowed that  naturally.    And  now  so  many  branches 
of  that  power  were  cut  ofi^,  the  root  was  next  struck 
at)  and  the  foundations  of  the  papal  authority  were 
examined.   For  near  a  year  together  there  had  been 
many  puMic  debates  about  it;  and  both  in  the  par- 
liament and  convocation  the  thing  was  long  disputed, 
and  all  that  coidd  be  alleged  on  both  sides  was  con- 
sidered.   The  reader  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  P«i«"iieia. 
their  reasons  (and  thereby  q£  the  ripeness  dP  their 
judgments,  when  they  enacted  the  laws  that  passed  Haii. 
in  this  parliament)  when  he  sees  a  full  account  of 
them ;  which  I  shall  next  set  down :  not  drawn  from 
the  writings  and  apologies  that  have  been  published 
since,  but  fi^m  these  that  came  out  about  that  time. 
For  then  were  written  J%e  InstUutiou  for  the  ne- 
cessary ErudiH(m  of  ir  Christian  Math  concluded 
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BOOK  in  the  convocatioD»  and  published  by  authority ;  and 
.another  hook,  De  Differentia  Regue  et  Ecde^ias- 


1533.  ^^^  Potestatis.  The  former  of  these  was  called  the 
bishops',  and  the  latter  the  king's  book.  Gardiner 
also  wrote  a  book,  De  vera  ObedUentia,  to  which 
Bonner  prefixed  a  preface  upon  the  same  subject. 
Stokesly  bishop  of  London,  and  Tonstal  bishop  of 
Duresme,  wrote  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  the  king's 
proceedings  in  this  matter  to  B^inald  (soon  after 
cardinal)  Pool:  from  these  writings,  and  the  ser- 
mons preached  by  some  bishops  at  this  time,  with 
other  authentic  pieces,  I  have  extracted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  arguments  upon  which  they  grounded 
their  laws,  which  I  shall  divide  in  two  heads.  The 
one,  of  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  pope's  pretended 
power:  the  other^  for  setting  up  the  king's  su- 
premacy, with  the  explanations  and  limitations  of  it. 
The  argu-  «  Pirst,  of  flic  popc's  powcr,  they  declared  that 
which  u  **  they  found  no  ground  for  it  in  the  scripture.  All 
m  reject-  <<  ^j^^  apostlcs  wcTc  made  equal  by  Christ,  when  he 
**  committed  the  church  to  their  care  in  common. 
**  And  he  did  often  declare,  there  was  no  superiority 
'^  of  one  above  another.  St.  Paul  claimed  an  equal- 
**  ity  with  the  chief  apostles,  both  Peter,  James,  and 
**  John ;  and  when  he  thought  St.  Peter  blame- 
*<  worthy,  he  withstood  Aim  to  hisjace.  But  what- 
^*  soever  preeminence  St.  Peter  might  have,  that  was 
'*  only  personal,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  affix  it 
*'  to  his  chair  at  Rome,  more  than  at  Antioch.  .  But 
**  if  any  see  be  to  be  preferred  before  another,  it 
**  should  be  Jerusalem^  where  Christ  died,  and  out 
*^  of  which  the  faith  was  propagated  over  all  na- 
**  tions,  Christ  commanding  his  disciples  to  begin 
**  their  preaching  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  truly  the  mo- 
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'^  ther  ehurekf  and  is  so  called  by  St.  Paul :  whereas  book 
^*  in  the  scripture,  Rome  is  called  Babylon,  according  «. 


''  to  TertuUian  and  St.  Jerome.  *^3^' 

'*  For  the  places  brought  from  scripture  in  favour 
*'  of  the  papacy,  they  judged  that  they  did  not  prove 
"  any  thing  for  it.  That  Thau  art  Peter,  and 
^*  Upon  this  rock  I  mil  buUd  my  churchy  if  it 
*^  prove  any  thing  in  this  matter^  would  prove  too 
^'  much ;  even  that  the  church  was  founded  on  St. 
*'  Peter,  as  he  was  a  private  person,  and  so  on  the 
^'  popes  in  their  personal  capacity.  But  both  St. 
/'  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Austin  think,  that 
**  by  the  rock,  the  confession  he  had  made  was  only 
«<  to  be  meant.  Others  of  the  fathers  thought,  by 
^  the  rocky  Christ  himself  was  meant,  who  is  the 
^'  only  true  foundation  of  the  chutch ;  though  in  an- 
^^  other  sense  all  the  apostles  are  also  called  founda- 
''tions  by  St.  Paul.  That^  Tell  the  church,  is 
^^  thought  by  Gerson  and  ^  ^neas  Silvius  (after- 
<<  wards  pope  Pius  the  Second)  rather  to  make 
^^  against  the  pope  and  for  a  general  coundL  And 
^'  the  fathers  have  generally  followed  St.  Chrysostom 
*^  and  St.  Austin,  who  thought^  that  the  giving 
**  of  the  beys  qf  the  kingdom  qf  heaven,  and  the 
*'  charge,  Peed  my  sheep,  were  addressed  to  St. 
**  Peter,  in  behalf  of  all  the  rest  of  the  apostles. 
**  And  that,  /  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
^^fail  not,  was  only  personal,  and  relateid  to  his  fall^ 
'*  which  was  then  imminent.  It  is  also  clear  by  St. 
**  Paul,  that  every  apostle  had  his  peculiar  province, 
<<  beyond  which  he  was  not  to  stretch  himself;  and 
<<  St.  Peter's  province  was  the  circumcision,  and  his 
^'  the  undrcumcision ;  in  which  he  plainly  declares 
*'  his  equality  with  him. 

T  4 
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BOOK       <<  This  will  also  clear  from  the  con^taiit  tradHion 
"'      «  of  thft  church.    Bt  Cjprian  wa«  agunst  appeals  to 

1533.    it  Rome,  and  would  not  submit  to  pope  Stephen's 
**  definition  hk  the  point  of  rebaptining  of  heretics ; 
<<  and  expressly  says.  That  all  the  apostles  toere 
^  equal  in  power,  and  that  all  the  bishops  v>ere 
**  also  equal,  since  the  whole  qffiee  and  episcopate 
^<  was  one  entire  thing,  of  which  eeery  bishop  had 
^*  a  complete  and  equal  share.    And  though  some 
*'  places  are  brought  out  of  hi|n  concerning  the  unity 
*^  of  the  Roman  church)  and  of  other  churches  with 
^  it;  yet  those  plac^  hsAre  no  relation  to  any  au- 
**  thority  that  the  Ronsan  church  had  over  other 
**  churches,  but  were  occasioned  by  a  schism  that 
'<  Novatian  bad  made  there  at  Rome,  being  elected 
'^  in  opposition  to  the  bishop  that  was  rightly  chosen ; 
'^  and  of  that  unity  only  St.  C3rprian  writes  in  those 
^<  places.  ^  But  from  all  his  epistles  to  the  bishops  of 
*^  Home,  it  is  visible  he  looked  on  himself  as  their 
^^  equal,  since  he  calls  them  brother,  colleague,  and 
^^JkllowJkishop.    And  whatsoever  is  said  by  any 
**  ancient  writer  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  is  to  be  under- 
''  stood  of  the  pure  gospel  which  he  delivered ;  as 
'^  St.  Austin  observes,  that  by  Moses'  chair  is  to  be 
^  understood,  the  deUcering  of  Moses'  law.    But 
'^  thcnigh  St.  Peter  sat  there,  the  succeeding  popes 
"  have  no  more  right  to  pretend  to  such  authority, 
.'^  than  the  kings  of  Spain  to  daim  the  Roman  em- 
**  pire,  because  he  that  is  now  their  king  is  emperor. 
<<  When  Constantine  turned  Christian,  the  dignity 
^  of  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  made  Rome  to  be 
<^  accounted  the  first  see ;  but  by  the  general  eoun- 
*^  cil  of  Nice  it  was  declared,  that  the  patriarchs  of 
'^  Alexandria  and  Antioch  had  the  same  authority 
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^^orer  thd  ootmtriiBs  romid  abost  them,  thit  he  of  book 
^  Rome  had  over  those  that  lay  about  tbiit  dij.    It . 


1533. 


is  true^  at  that  time  the  Arian  heresy  having  ^read 
generaly  over  the  eastern  charches,  from  which 
^  the  western  were  free,  the  oppressed  cathdic  bi- 
<^  shops  of  the  east  made  appeals  to  Rome,  and  ex- 
<<  tolled  that  see  by  a  natural  maxim  in  all  men, 
^*  who  magnify  that  from  which  they  have  protec- 
*^  tion.     Hot  the  second  general  council  took  care 
'^  that  that  should  not  grow  a  precedent ;  for  they 
^  decreed,  that  every  province  should  be  governed 
^  by  its  own  synod ;  and  that  bishops,  when  they 
^  wese  accused,  must  first  be  judged  by  the  bishops 
*^  of  thdr  own  province,  and  from  them  they  might 
<<  appeal  to  the  bishi^  of  the  diocese,  but  no  higher 
'^  appeal  was  allowed :  and  by  that  council  it  ap- 
H  pears,  what  was  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
**  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  for  when  Constantinople  was 
^  made  the  seat  of  the  empire  and  new  Rome,  it  had 
^  the  same  privileges  that  old  Rome  had,  and  was 
^  set  next  to  it  in  order  and  cUgnity.     In  a  council 
<<  at  Milevi,  in  which  St.  Austin  sat,  they  appointed, 
'*  that  every  derk  that  should  appeal  to  any  bishop 
^^  beyond  the  sea,  should  be  excommunicated.    And 
*'  when  Faustianus  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  the 
**  African  churches,  to  claim  the  right  of  receiving 
^  appeals,  and  pretaided  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
**  Nice  for  it ;  the  pretension  was  rejected  by  the 
^  African  fathers,  who  acknowledged  no  such  right, 
^  and  had  never  heard  c^  that  canon.    Upon  which 
^'  they  sent  to  the  eastern  churches,  and  search  was 
^*  every  where  made  for  the  copies  of  the  canons  of 
^  that  council ;  but  it  was  found  that  it  was  a  for- 
gery.   From  whence  two  things  were  observahle : 
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BOOK  <<  the  one,  that  the  church  in  that  age  had  no  tradi-* 

i_J **  tion  of  anj  divine  institution  for  the  authority  of 

J  533.  u  f.),^f.  g^^  since  as  the  popes,  who  claimed  it,  never 
^'  pretended  to  any  such  thing ;  so  the  African  bi- 
''  shops,  by  their  rejecting  that  power,  shew  that 
^^  they  knew  nothing  of  any  divine  warrant ;  all  the 
**  contest  being  only  about  the  canon  of  the  church. 
**  It  also  appeared,  how  early  the  church  of  Rome 
*^  aspired  to  power,  and  did  not  stick  at  making  use 
*'  of  forged  writings  to  support  it.  But  pope  Agatho, 
**  more  modestly  writing  to  the  emperor  in  his  own 
*^  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  sjmods  that  were 
^*  subject  to  his  see,  calls  them,  a  Jew  hi^haps  in  the 
**  nin'them  and  western  parts.  When  afterwards 
'^  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  declared  by 
'^  the  emperor  Mauritius  the  universal  bishop^  6re- 
*'  gory  the  Great  did  exclaim  against  the  ambition 
**  of  that  title,  as  being  equal  to  the  pride  of  Lu- 
**  dfer ;  and  declared,  that  he  who  assumed  it  was 
*^  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist ;  sapng,  that  none  of 
<<  his  predecessors  had  ever  claimed  such  a  power. 
'*  And  this  was  the  more  observable,  since  the  Eng- 
^*  lish  were  converted  by  those  whom  he  sent  over ; 
*'  so  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  that  see,  when  this 
**  church  received  the  faith  from  it. 

^'  But  it  did  not  continue  long  within  those  li- 
<'  mits ;  for  Boniface  the  Third  assumed  that  title, 
**  upon  the  grant  of  Phocas.  And  as  that  Boniface 
*^  got  the  spiritual  sword  put  in  his  hand,  so  the 
**  eighth  of  that  name  pretended  also  to  the  tempo* 
^^  ral  sword ;  but  they  owe  these  powers  to  the  in- 
'^  dustry  of  those  popes,  and  not  to  any  donation  of 
**  Christ's.  The  popes,  when  they  are  consecrated, 
^  promise  to  obey  the  canons  of  the  eight  first  ge- 
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**  oeral  coundls^  which  if  they  observe,  they  will  re-  book 
**  ceive  no  appeals,  nor  pretend  to  any  higher  juris-,     "'    ■ 
**  diction  than  these  give  to  them,  and  the  other    ^^^^* 
**  patriarchs  equally. 

*'  As  for  the  decrees  of  latter  councils,  they  are 
*'  of  kss  authority.  For  those  countils  consisted  of 
*^  monks  and  friars  in  great  part^  whose  exemptions, 
'<  obtained  from  Rome,  obliged  them  to  support  the 
**  authority  of  that  court ;  and  those  who  sat  in 
^*  them  knew  little  of  the  scriptures,  fathers,  or  the 
^^  tradition  of  the  church,  being  only  conversant  in 
^^  the  disputes  and  learning  of  the  schools.  And  for 
*^  the  Florentine  council^  the  eastern  churches,  who 
**  sent  the  Greek  bishops  that  sat  there^  never  re- 
*^  ceived  their  determination ;  neither  then,  nor  at 
'<  any  time  since. 

^*  Many  places  were  also  brought  out  of  the  fa- 
^^  thers,  to  show  that  they  did  not  look  on  the  bishops 
**  of  Rome  as  superior  to  other  bishops ;  and  that 
^^  they  understood  not  those  places  of  scripture,  which 
«<  were  afterwards  brought  for  the  pope's  supremacy, 
**  in  that  sense ;  so  that  if  tradition  be  the  best  ex- 
^*  pounder  of  scripture,  those  latter  glosses  must  give 
**  place  to  the  more  ancient.  But  that  passage  of 
^'  St.  Jerome,  in  which  he  equals  the  bishops  of  Eu- 
**  gubium  and  Constantinople  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
**  was  much  made  use  of,  since  he  was  a  presbyter 
<^  of  Rome,  and  so  likely  to  understand  the  dignity 
**  of  his  own  church  best.  There  were  many  things 
'^  brought  from  the  contests  that  other  sees  had  with 
^f  Rome,  to  show,  that  all  the  privileges  of  that  and 
**  other  sees  were  only  founded  on  the  practice  and 
^^  canons  of  the  church,  but  not  upon  any  divine 
«  warrant    Constantinople  pretended  to  equal  pri- 
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^^to  a  patriardial  dignity  and  exemjption.     Some 

^^^^*  ^  archbishops  of  Canterbury  contraded,  that  popes 
<^  could  do  nothing  against  the  laws  of  the  chnrch ; 
**  so  Laurence  and  Dunston.  Robert  Grostest,  bi- 
^  shop  of  Lincoln^  asserted  the  same,  and  many  popes 
^'  coitfessed  it.  And  to  this  day  no  constitution  of 
^  the  pc^'s  is  binding  in  any  church,  except  it  be 
^  received  by  it ;  and  in  the  daily  practice  of  the 
^  canon  law»  the  customs  of  churches  are  pleaded 
^against  papal  constitutions;  which  shows  their 
^  authority  cannot  be  fix)m  God,  otherwise  aD  must 
^^  submit  to  their  laws.  And  ftom  the  latter  con- 
^*  tests  up  and  down  Eurc^,  about  giving  investi- 
^  tures,  receiving  appeals,  admitting  of  legates^  and 
^*  papal  constitutions,  it  was  apparent,  that  the  pa- 
^  pal  authority  was  a  tyranny,  which  had  been  ma^ 
^  naged  by  cruel  and  fraudulent  arts,  but  was  never 
^  otherwise  received  in  the  church  than  as  a  con- 
^<  quest,  to  which  they  were  constrained  to  yidd. 
<^  And  this  was  more  fully  made  out  in  England, 
^  from  what  passed  in  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
^  Henry  the  Second's  time,  and  by  the  statutes  of 
^^pravMors  in  many  kings'  rdgns,  which  were  stiD 
^  renewed,  till  within  an  hundred  years  of  the  pre- 
«  sent  time,** 

Upon  these  grounds  they  concluded,  that  the  pope's 

power  in  England  had  no  foundation,  neither  in  the 

law  of  God,  nor  in  the  laws  of  the  church,  or  of  the 

land. 

Th*  *T"       **  -^8  ^^^  t^^  king^s  power  over  spiritual  persons, 

uie  kiniT*  ^*  find  in  spiritual  causes,  they  proved  it  from  the 

FWrnlbT  **  scriptures.     In  the  Old  Testament  they  found  the 

Old  Testa-  **  kings  ot  Israd  intermeddled  in  all  matters  ^eccle- 

mcnt.  ^ 
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**  fliaslical.    Samuel,  though  he  had  been  judge,  yet  book 
^*  acknowledged  Saul's  authority:  so  also  did  Abi**. 


meleeh  the  high  priest,  and  appeared  before  Mm  '^^^ 
^'  when  cited  to  answer  upon  an  accusation.  And 
^  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  18.)  says,  ke  was  made  the 
^  head  of  aB  the  tribes.  Aaron,  in  that,  was  an 
«<  example  to  all  the  foHowing  high  priests,  who  sub- 
^  mitted  to  Moses.  David  made  many  laws  about 
<<  sacred  things,  such  as,  the  order  of  the  courses  of 
^  the  priests,  and  their  wordiip ;  and  when  he  was 
^  dying,  he  declared  to  Solomon  how  fiur  his  au-s 
^*  thority  extended.  He  told  lum,  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
''21.)  That  the  camrses  qf  the  priests  and  oil  the 
*^ people  were  to  be  whtdfy  at  his  commandment: 
^  pursuant  to  which,  Solomon  (2  Chron,  viii.  14, 15.) 
''  did  ai^XRbt  them  their  charges  in  the  service  of 
''  G^  and  boA  the  priests  and  Lenites  departed 
^  notfiom  his  commandmeta  in  any  matter:  and 
'*  though  he  had  turned  oat  Alnathar  frcHu  the  high 
^  prierthood,  yet  they  made  no  opposition.  Jeho- 
**  saphat,  Hezekiah,  aoad  Josiaa  made  likewise  laws 
''  about  ecdemstical  matters. 

''  In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  himsey  was  obe- And  tbe 
*^  dient ;  he  paid  taxes,  he  declared  that  he  preteod-^^''' 
''  ed  to  no  earthly  kxagdom,  he  dmrged  the  people 
^  to  render  to  Cmsar  the  things  that  were  Oissaf^s^ 
**  and  his  disciples  not  to  affiect  temporal  dominion, 
^<  as  the  lords  of  the  nations  £d.  And  though  the 
^'  magistrates  were  then  heathens,  yet  the  f^posdes 
**  wrote  to  the  churches  to  obey  magistrates,  to  sub- 
*^  mit  to  l^em,  to  pay  taxes;  they  call  the  kmg  su- 
^'  preme^  and  say  he  is  God's  minister  to  encourage 
'*  them  Hiat  do  weB,  and  to  punish  the  evil-dom*s, 
''  which  is  said  of  all  persons  without  exception,  and 
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.**  power. 

i533.       «  Many  passages  were  cited  out  of  the  writings 
**  of  the  fathers^  to  shew,  that  they  thought  church- 
**  men  were  included  in  these  places  as  well  as  other 
'^  persons ;  so  that  the  tradition  of  the  church  was 
*^  for  the  king's  supremacy :  and  by  one  place  of 
^  scripture,  the  king  is  called  supreme ;  by  another, 
*'  he  is  called  head;  and  by  a  third,  Every  soul 
/<  must  he  subject  to  him ;  which  laid  together,  make 
^'  up  this  conclusion,  that  the  king  is  the  supreme 
'*  head  over  all  persons.    In  the  primitive  church, 
''  the  bishops  in  their  councils  made  rules  for  order- 
'^  ing  their  dioceses,  which  they  only  called  canons 
*'  or  rules;  nor  had  they  any  compulsive  authority, 
**  but  what  was  derived  from  the  dvil  sanctions. 
And  the         <<  After  the  emperors  were  Christians,  they  made 
the  pri^u  '*  many  laws  about  sacred  things,  as  may  be  seen  in 
tire  church,  ^c  the  codcs ;  and  when  Justinian  digested  the  Ro- 
**  man  law,  he  added  many  novel  ccmstitutions  about 
^  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes.    The  emperors 
^*  called  general  councils,  presided  in  them,  and  con- 
^*  firmed  them.     And  many  letters  were  cited  of 
**  popes  to  emperors,  to  call  councils,  and  of  the 
^^  councils  to  them  to  confirm  their  decrees.    The 
<'  election  of  the  popes  themselves  was  sometimes 
**  made  by  the  emperors,  and  sometimes  confirmed 
^<  by  them.     Pope  Hadrian  in  a  synod  decreed,  that 
*^  the  emperor  should  choose  the  pope :  and  it  was 
**  a  late  and  unheard-of  thing,  before  the  days  of 
"  Gregory  the  Seventh,  for  popes  to  pretend  to  de- 
*^  pose  princes,  and  give  away  their  dominions.  This 
^'  they  compared  to  the  pride  of  Antichrist  and  Lu- 
"  dfer. 
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'^  Tbejr  also  aigued  from  reason^  that  there  must  book 
^  be  but  one  supreme;  and  that  the  king  being  su-. 


preme  over  all  his  subjects,  clergymen  must  be  in-^J^^^^ 
*^  duded,  for  they  are  still  subjects.  Nor  can  their  kmod. 
^  being  in  orders  change  that  former  relation,  found- 
^*  ed  upon  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  no  more 
^<  than  wives  or  servants,  by  becoming  Christians, 
^^  were  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
^<  discharged  from  the  duties  of  their  former  rela^  ^ 
**  tions. 

«<  For  the  great  objection  from  those  offices  that 
<<  are  peculiar  to  their  functions,  it  was  answered, 
^*  that  these  notwithstanding  the  king  might  well 
^*  be  supreme  head ;  for  in  the  natural  body  there 
^  were  many  vital  motions  that  proceeded  not  from 
'^  the  head,  but  from  the  heart,  and  the  other  inward 
*^  parts  and  vessels ;  and  yet  the  head  was  still  the 
^*  chief  seat  and  root  of  life :  so,  though  there  be 
«  peculiar  functions,  appropriated  to  churchmen,  yet  ' 
'<  the  king  is  still  head ;  having  authority  over  them, 
^^  and  a  power  to  direct  and  coerce  them  in  these. 

**  From  that  they  proceeded  to  show,  that  in  Eng- And  from 
**  land  the  kings  have  always  assumed  a  supremacy  Engu^.^ 
**  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  b^an  with  the 
^<  most  ancient  writing  that  relates  to  the  Christian 
**  religion  in  England  then  extant,  pope  Eleuthe- 
**  lius's  letter  to  king  Lucius,  in  which  he  is  twice 
^<  called  by  him,  GrodPs  vicar  in  his  kingdom;  and 
^<  he  writ  in  it,  that  it  belonged  to  his  qffice  to  bring 
.**  his  sulgects  to  the  holy  churchy  and  to  maintain, 
*^  protect,  and  govern  them  in  it.  Many  laws  were 
'<  dted,  which  Canutus,  Ethelred,  Edgar,  Edmond, 
<*  Athelstan  and  Ina  had  enacted  concerning  church- 
'^  men ;  many  more  laws  since  the  conquest  were 
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1_^^  shopB  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  king^s 

1534.    «ieaTe. 

**  The  whole  bnainesB  of  the  articles  of  CSbreodon, 
^  and  the  contests  that  followed  between  king  Henry 
**  the  Second  and  Thomas  Becket,  were  aho  opened. 
^  And  though  a  bishop's  pastoral  caie  be  of  divine 
*<  institution^  jet  as  the  kings  of  England  had  di- 
^  vided  bishoprics  as  thej  pleased,  so  they  also  con- 
'*  verted  benefices  from  the  institution  of  the  found- 
^'  ers»  and  gare  them  to  cloisters  and  monastmes,  as 
^  king  Eidgar  did ;  all  which  was  done  by  the  con- 
^  sent  of  their  clergy  and  nofaXty,  without  depend^- 
^'  anceoo  Rome:  they  had  also  granted  these  houses 
^  exemption  from  episcopal  jorisdiction ;  so  Ina  ex- 
^  empted  Glastenbiny,  and  Offa  St.  Alhan's,  fh)m 
^'  thdr  bishops'  visitation:  and  this  continued  even 
^^  till  the  days  of  WilUam  the  Cooqueror ;  for  he,  to 
**  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  victory  he  dilained 
^  over  Harald,  and  to  endear  himself  to  the  clergy, 
**  founded  an  abbey  in  the  field  where  the  battle  was 
^^  fought,  and  called  it  Battle  Abbey ;  and  in  the 
"charta*  he  granted  them  these  words  are  to  be 
<<  found :  //  shall  be  also  Jiree  and  quiet  far  ever 
^^frem  all  su^eethn  to  bishops^  or  the  dominion  of 
^<  any  other  persons,  as  Chrisfs  church  in  Canter- 
<^  hury  is.  Many  other  things  were  brought  out  of 
^*  king  Alfred's  laws,  and  a  speedi  of  king  Edgar's, 
*'  with  several  letters  written  to  the  popes  from  the 
**  kings,  the  parliaments,  and  the  i^^sr^  of  Eng^d, 
'*  to  show,  that  their  kings  did  dKrays  make  laws 
**  about  sacred  matters,  and  that  their  power  readied 
**  to  that,  and  to  the  persons  of  churchmen  as  well 
**  as  to  their  other  subjects." 
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But  at  the  same  time  that  they  pleaded  so  much  book 
for  the  kmg's  supremacy,  and  power  of  making  laws      ^^' 
for  restraining  and  coercing  his  subjects,  it  appeared    *534. 
that  they  were  far  from  vesting  him  with  such  an  ficatioo  of 
absolute  power  as  the  popes  had  pretended  to;  fornJIcy!"**"" 
they  thus  defined  the  extent  of  the  king's  power : 
To  them  specially  and  principally  it  pertaineth  Necemry 
to  d^end  the  faith  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  tonj^athe 
conserve  and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  ^^^^. 
and  aU  such  as  be  true  preachers  and  setters  forth 
thereqf;  and  to  abolish  abuses,  heresies,  and  ido- 
latries, and  to  punish  with  corporal  pains  such  as 
of  malice  be  the  occasion  of  the  same.  And  finally, 
to  oversee  and  cause  that  the  said  bishops  and 
priests  do  execute  their  pastoral  qffice  truly  and 
faithfully,  and  spedalfy  in  these  points,  which  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  was  given  and  committed 
to  them;  and  in  case  they  shall  be  negligent  in  any 
part  thereqf  or  would  not  diUgentiy  execute  the 
same,  to  cause  them  to  redouble  and  supply  their 
lack :  and  if  they  obstinately  withstand  their  prince's 
kind  monition,  and  wUl  not  amend  their  faults,  then 
and  in  such  case  to  put  others  in  their  rooms  and 
places.    And  Crod  hath  also  commanded  the  said 
bishops  and  priests  to  obey  with  all  humbleness 
and  reverence,  both  kings,  and  princes,  and  go/oem^ 
ors,  and  all  their  laws,  not  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  qf  God,  whatsoever  they  be :  and  that  not  only 
propter  iram,  but  also  propter  conscientiam,  thoU  is 
to  say,  not  only  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  also  for 
discharge  (f  conscience. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  they  both  limited  obedience 
to  the  king^s  laws,  with  the  due  caution  of  their  not 
being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  acknowledged 

VOL.  I.  u 
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.  ■  pastoral  office,  committed  to  the  pastors  of  the  church 

1534.    ^y  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  that  the  supremacy 

then  pretended  to  was  no  such  extravagant  power  as 

some  imagine. 

The  neoet-      «  Uoon  the  wholc  matter,  it  was  concluded,  that 

nty  of  ex-  * 

tirpating  <«  the  popc's  powcr  in  England  had  no  good  founda- 
powe?^'  '^  tion,  and  had  been  managed  with  as  much  tyranny, 
'^  as  it  had  begun  with  usurpation ;  the  exactions  of 
"  their  courts  were  every  where  heavy,  but  in  no 
<*  place  so  intolerable  as  in  England :  and  though 
''  many  complaints  were  made  of  them  in  these  last 
''  three  hundred  years,  yet  they  got  no  ease,  and  all 
^^  the  laws  about  provisors  were  still  defeated  and 
<^  made  ineffectual ;  therefore  they  saw  it  was  im- 
*' possible  to  moderate  their  proceedings,  so  that 
'*  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  to  extirpate  their 
**  pretended  authority,  and  thenceforth  to  acknow- 
<<  ledge  the  pope  only  bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  ju- 
'<  risdiction  about  it,  defined  by  the  ancient  canons : 
^  and  for  the  king  to  reassume  his  own  authority, 
**  and  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  from  which  the 
^'  kings  of  England  had  never  formally  departed, 
^  though  they  had  for  this  last  hundred  years  con- 
'*  nived  at  an  invasion  and  usurpation  upon  them, 
**  which  was  no  longer  to  be  endured." 
patos  taken  Thcsc  wcrc  the  grouuds  of  casting  off  the  pope's 
Ksto'  ^  power,  that  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  studied 
about  It.  ^^^  inquired  into  by  all  the  learned  men  in  England, 
and  had  been  debated  both  in  convocation  and  par- 
liament ;  and,  except  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester,  I 
do  not  find  that  any  bishop  appeared  for  the  pope's 
power:  and  for  the  abbots  and  priors,  as  they  were 
generally  very  ignorant,  so  what  the  cardinal  had 
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done  in  suppressing  some  monasteries,  and  what  book 
they  now  he^,  that  the  court  had  an  eye  on  their      "' 
lands,  made  them  to  be  as  compliant  as  could  be.    1^34. 
But  Fisher  was  a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  very 
ancient,  so  that  much  pains  was  taken  to  satisfy 
him.    A  week  before  the  parliament  sat  down,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed  to  him,  that  he 
and  any  five  doctors,  such  as  he  should  choose,  and 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  five  doctors  with  him, 
might  confer  about  it,  and  examine  the  authorities 
of  both  sides,  that  so  there  might  be  an  agreement 
among  them,  by  which  the  scandal  might  be  re- 
moved, which  otherwise  would  be  taken  from  their 
janglings  and  contests  among  themselves.     Fisher 
accepted  of  this,  and  Stokesley  wrote  to  him  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  that  he  was  ready  whenever  theTheongi. 
other  pleased,  and  desired  him  to  name  time  and^tt!iib!*'^ 
place ;  and  if  they  could  not  agree  the  matter  among  ^^^  ^'  '^' 
themselves,  he  moved  to  refer  it  to  two  learned  men 
whom  they  should  choose,  in  whose  determination 
they  would  both  acquiesce.     How  far  this  overture 
went,  I  cannot  discover ;  and  perhaps  Fisher's  sick- 
ness  hindered  the  pn^re^  of  it.    But  now,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  the  parliament  sat  down ;  by 
the  Journals  I  find  no  other  bishops  present  but  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London, 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  Bath  and  Wells,  Landafie,  and 
Carlisle.     There  were  also  twelve  abbots  present; 
but  upon  what  pretences  the  rest  excused  their  at- 
tendance, I  do  not  know :  perhaps  some  made  a  dif- 
ference between  submitting  to  what  was  done,  and 
being  active  and  concurring  to  make  the  change. 
During  the  session,  a  bishop  preached  every  Sunday 
at  Paul's  Cross,  and  declared  to  the  people,  that  the 

u  2 
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.two  former  sessions  the  bishops  had  preached,  that 


1534.  |.}jg  general  council  was  above  the  pope;  but  now 
they  struck  a  note  higher.  This  was  done  to  let  the 
people  see  what  justice  and  reason  was  in  the  acts 
that  were  then  passing,  to  which  I  now  turn ;  and 
shall  next  give  an  account  of  this  great  session  of 
parliament,  which  I  shall  put  rather  in  the  natural 
method  according  to  the  matter  of  the  acts,  than  in 
the  order  of  time  as  they  passed. 
jovoAi          On  the  ninth  of  March  a  bill  came  up  from  the 

Prooer. 

commons  for  discharging  the  subjects  of  all  depend- 
ance  on  the  court  of  Rome :  it  was  read  the  first 
time  in  the  house  of  lords  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  was  read  the  second  time, 
and  committed.  The  committee  reported  it  on  the 
nineteenth,  by  which  it  appears,  there  was  no  stiff 
nor  long  opposition;  and  he  that  was  likeliest  to 
make  it  was  both  obnoxious  and  absent,  as  will 
afterwards  appear.  On  the  nineteenth  it  was  read 
the  third  time,  tmd  on  the  twentieth  the  fourth  time, 
and  then  passed  without  any  protestation.  Some 
provisos  were  added  to  it  by  the  lords,  to  which  the 
commons  agreed ;  and  so  it  was  made  ready  for  the 
royal  assent. 
The  Mt  for  ^^  lu  the  preamUe  the  intolerable  exactions  for 
thejS^^"  Peter-pence,  provisions,  pensions,  and  bulls  of  all 
power.  a  gorts,  are  complained  of,  which  were  contrary  to 
'*  all  laws,  and  grounded  only  on  the  pope's  power 
^^  of  dispensing,  which  was  usurped.  But  the  king, 
'^  and  the  lords  and  commons  within  his  own  realm, 
"  had  only  power  to  consider  how  any  of  the  laws 
"  were  to  be  dispensed  with  or  abrogated ;  and  since 
"  the  king  was  acknowledged  the  supreme  head  of 
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the  church  of  England  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  book 
in  their  convocations,  therefore  it  was  enacted,  that . 


"  all  payments  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  ^^^n]^^^]^ 
**  nU  provisions,  bulls,  or  dispensations,  should  from^^'o^^ 
'^  thenceforth  cease.  But  that  all  dispensations  or  Book,  a;  in 
"  licenses  for  things  that  were  not  contrary  to  the»nd  s*^"*' 
«  law  of  God,  but  only  to  the  law  of  the  land,  should  IJS.'""" 
*^  be  gi*anted  within  the  kingdom,  by  and  under  the 
<<  seals  of  the  two  archbishops  in  their  several  pro- 
^^  vinces ;  who  should  not  presume  to  grant  any  con- 
**  trary  to  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  should  only 
^'  grant  such  licenses  as  had  been  formerly  in  use  to 
**  be  granted,  but  give  no  license  for  any  new  thing 
**  till  it  were  first  examined  by  the  king  and  his 
^^  council,  whether  such  things  might  be  dispensed 
^*  with ;  and  that  all  dispensations,  which  were  for- 
^^  merly  taxed  at  or  above  4/.  should  be  also  con- 
**  firmed  under  the  great  seal.  Then  many  clauses 
^^  follow  about  the  rates  of  licenses,  and  the  ways  of 
''  procuring  them.  It  was  also  declared,  that  they 
"  did  not  hereby  intend  to  vary  from  Christ's  church 
*'  about  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith  of  Christen- 
^^  dom,  or  in  any  other  things  declared  by  the  scrip- 
**  tures,  and  the  word  of  God,  necessary  for  their 
<<  salvation ;  confirming  withal  the  exemptions  of 
^'  monasteries  formerly  granted  by  the  bishop  of 
*^  Rome,  exempting  them  still  from  the  archbishops' 
^  visitations;  declaring  that  such  abbeys,  whose  elec- 
"  tions  were  formerly  confirmed  by  the  pope,  shall 
^*  be  now  confirmed  by  the  king ;  who  likewise  shall 
**  give  commission  under  his  great  seal  for  visiting 
<<  them ;  providing  also,  that  licenses  and  other  writs 
"  obtained  from  Rome  before  the  twelfth  of  March 
*^  in  that  year  should  be  valid  and  in  force,  except 

US 
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BOOK  «  they  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  giv- 

i — <<  ing  also  to  the  king  and  his  council  power  to  or- 

1534.  (t  j^j.  ^jjj  j^fonn  all  indulgences  and  privileges  (or 
^*  the  abuses  of  them)  which  had  been  granted  by 
<^  the  see  of  Rome.  The  offenders  against  this  act 
**  were  to  be  punished  according  to  the  statutes  of 
*^  pravisars  and  pr^emunire.^ 

This  act,  as  it  gave  great  ease  to  the  subject,  so 

it  cut  off  that  base  trade  of  indulgences  about  divine 

laws,  which  had  been  so  gainful  to  the  church  of 

The  jiMig.   Rome,  but  was  of  late  fatal  to  it.    All  in  the  reli- 

ments  pass- 
ed on  that  gious  houses  saw  their  privileges  now  struck  at, 

since  they  were  to  be  reformed  as  the  king  saw 
cause,  which  put  them  in  no  small  confusion.  Those 
that  favoured  the  reformation  rejoiced  at  this  act, 
not  only  because  the  pope's  power  was  rooted  out^ 
but  because  the  faith  that  was  to  be  adhered  to  was 
to  be  taken  from  those  things,  which  the  scriptures 
declared  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that  all  their 
fears  were  now  much  qualified,  since  the  scripture 
was  to  be  the  standard  of  the  catholic  faith.  On  the 
same  day  that  this  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
another  bill  was  read  for  confirming  the  succession 
to  the  crown  in  the  issue  of  the  king's  present  mar- 
riage with  queen  Anne.  It  was  read  the  second 
time  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  and  committed. 
It  was  reported  on  the  twenty-third,  and  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mons, who  sent  it  back  again  to  them  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth ;  so  speedily  did  this  bill  go  through  both 
houses  without  any  opposition. 
Ad  act  The  preamble  of  it  was :  "  The  distractions  that 

about  the  *^ 

suGcessioD  **  had  been  in  England  about  the  succession  to  the 
crown ;  22  **  crown,  which  had  occasioned  the  effusion  of  much 
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*^  bloody  with  many  other  misdiiefe,  all  which  flowed  book 
'^  from  the  want  of  a  clear  decision  of  the  true  title, . 


**  from  which  the  popes  had  usurped  a  power  of  in-.^  l^e^sL 
'*  vesting  such  as  pleased  them  in  other  princes' tate-Book, 
^  kingdoms,  and  princes  had  often  maintained  suchltclirni/ 
"  donations  for  their  other  ends ;  therefore,  to  avoid  ]p,i^* 
*'  the  like  inconveniences,  the  king^s  former  marriage 
'^  with  the  princess  Katharine  is  judged  contrary  to 
^'  the  laws  of  God,  and  void  and  of  no  effect ;  and 
'*  the  sentence  passed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
^'  bury,  annulling  it,  is  confirmed,  and  the  lady  Ka- 
''  tharine  is  thenceforth  to  be  reputed  only  princess 
<«  dowager,  and  not  queen,  and  the  marriage  with 
'^  queen  Anne  is  established  and  confirmed :  and 
'^  marriages  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  Moses 
^'  (which  are  enumerated  in  the  statute)  are  dedared 
'*  to  be  unlawful,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
*'  convocations  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  most  famous 
**  universities  and  learned  men  abroad,  any  dispen- 
'^  sations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  which 
^^  are  also  declared  null,  since  contrary  to  the  laws 
"  of  God ;  and  all  that  were  married  within  these 
^^  degrees  are  appointed  to  be  divorced,  and  the 
^'  children  begotten  in  such  marriages  were  declared 
''  illegitimate :  and  all  the  issue  that  should  be  be- 
^  tween  the  king  and  the  present  queen  is  declared 
^^  lawful,  and  the  crown  was  to  descend  on  his  issue 
"  male  by  her,  or  any  other  wife ;  or  in  default  of 
^'  issue  male,  to  the  issue  female  by  the  queen ;  and 
**  in  default  of  any  such,  to  the  right  heirs  of  the 
'<  king^s  highness  for  ever :  and  any  that  after  the 
^'  first  of  May  should  maliciously  divulge  any  thing 
^^  to  the  slander  of  the  king's  marriage,  or  of  the 
'*  issue  begotten  in  it,  were  to  be  adjudged  for  mis- 
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BOOK  **  prision  of  treason,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment  at 
'  **  the  king'swill,  and  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chat- 
1534.  « tgig  f^Q  him;  iand  if  the  queen  outlived  the  king, 
*^  she  is  declared  regent  tiU  the  issue  by  her  were  of 
**  age,  if  a  son  eighteen,  and  if  a  daughter  sixteen 
**  years  of  age ;  and  all  the  king's  subjects  were  to 
"  swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  contents  of 
**  this  act ;  and  whoever,  being  required,  did  refuse 
**  it,  was  to  be  judged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
*^  and  punished  accordingly."  The  oath,  it  seems, 
was  likewise  agreed  on  in  thie  house  of  lords ;  for 
the  form  of  it  is  set  down  in  their  Journal  as  follows. 

Theo»th  «  Ye  shall  swear- to  bear  faith,  truth,  and  obedience 
**  alonely  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  his  heirs  of 
**  his  body  of  his  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved 
"  lawfiil  wife  queen  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  be- 
^^  gotten.  And  further,  to  the  heirs  of  our  said  sove- 
^*  reign  lord  according  to  the  limitation  in  the  sta- 
"  tute  made  for  surety  of  his  succession  in  the  crown 
^*  of  this  realm  mentioned  and  contained,  and  not  to 
"  any  other  within  this  realm,  nor  foreign  authority 
'*  or  potentate.  And  in  case  any  oath  be  made,  or 
**  hath  been  made  by  you,  to  any  person  or  persons, 
**  that  then  ye  to  repute  the  same  as  vain  and  anni- 
**  hilate.  And  that  to  your  cunning,  wit,  and  utter- 
**  most  of  your  power,  without  guile,  fraud,  or  other 
**  undue  means,  ye  shall  observe,  keep,  maintain, 
*^  and  defend  the  said  act  of  succession,  and  all  the 
^'  whole  effects  and  contents  thereof,  and  all  other 
**  acts  and  statutes  made  in  confirmation,  or  for  ex- 
"  ecution  of  the  same,  or  of  any  thing  therein  con- 
"  tained.  And  this  ye  shall  do  against  all  manner 
"  of  persons,  of  what  estate,  dignity,  degree,  or  con- 
"  dition  soever  they  be ;  and  in  no  wise  to  do  or  at- 
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'^*  tempt,  nor  to  your  power  suffer  to  be  done  or  at-  book 
"  temptedy  directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  or  things, . 


"  priviljr  or  apardy,  to  the  let,  hinderance,  damage,  ^^^^' 
**  or  derogation  thereof,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same, 
'*  by  any  manner  of  means,  or  for  any  manner  of 
^^  pretence.  80  help  you  Grod,  and  all  saints,  and 
**  the  holy  evangelists." 

And  thus  was'  the  king^s  marriage  confirmed. 
But  when  the  commons  returned  this  bill  to  the 
lords,  they  sent  them  another  with  it,  concerning 
the  proceedings  against  heretics.  There  had  been 
complaints  made  formerly,  as  was  told  before,  of  the 
severe  and  intolerable  proceedings  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  against  heretics:  and  on  the  fourth  of 
February  the  commons  sent  up  a  complaint  made  by 
one  Thomas  Philips  against  the  bishop  of  London, 
for  using  him  cruelly  in  prison,  upon  the  suspicion 
of  heresy ;  but  the  lords  doing  nothing  in  it,  on  the 
first  of  March  the  house  of  commons  sent  some  of 
their  number  to  the  bishop,  requiring  him  to  makeJoumai 
answer  to  the  complaints  exhibited  against  him,  who  "^^^ 
acquainted  the  house  of  lords  with  it  the  next  day : 
but  as  they  had  formerly  laid  aside  the  complaint  as 
not  worthy  of  their  time,  so  they  all  with  one  con- 
sent answered,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  any  of  the  peers 
to  appear  or  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Upon  this  the  house  of  commons,  finding 
they  could  do  nothing  in  that  particular  case,  re^ 
solved  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy  for  such  abuses 
for  the  fiiture :  and  therefore  sent  up  a  bill  about 
the  punishment  of  heretics,  which  was  read  that 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  the  second  and  third  time 
on  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth,  in  which 
it  passed. 
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BOOK       «  The  act  was  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the  second 
.**  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  which  bishops,  upon  sus- 


Actt^u't  "  picion  of  heresy,  might  commit  any  to  prison,  as 
punishing   «  was  bcfore  told ;  but  in  that  act  there  was  no  de- 

heretics;  14  ,  •       ^i 

in  the  sta.  *'  claratiou  made,  what  was  heresy,  except  m  the 
33  in  the '  **  general  words  of  what  was  contrary  to  scriptures, 
^ kl^the  **  ^^  canonical  sanctions.  This  was  liable  to  great 
Journal.  «  ambiguity,  by  which  men  were  in  much  danger, 
^'  and  not  sufficiently  instructed  what  was  heresy. 
^*  They  also  complained  of  their  proceedings  without 
**  presentment  or  accusation,  contrary  to  what  was 
**  practised  in  all  other  cases,  even  of  treason  itself; 
*'  and  many  canonical  sanctions  had  been  established 
"  only  by  popes,  without  any  divine  precept :  there- 
•*  fore  they  repealed  the  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
**  but  left  the  statutes  of  Richard  the  Second  and 
**  Henry  the  Fifth  still  in  force,  with  the  following 
''  regulation :  That  heretics  should  be  proceeded 
<<  against  upon  presentments  by  two  witnesses  at 
**  least,  and  then  be  committed,  but  brought  to  an- 
**  swer  to  their  indictments  in  open  court ;  and  if 
*^  they  were  found  guilty,  and  would  not  abjure,  or 
'*  were  relapse,  to  be  adjudged  to  death ;  the  king's 
**  writ  de  haretico  amhurendo  being  first  obtained. 
^'  It  was  also  declared,  that  none  should  be  troubled 
'^  upon  any  of  the  pope's  canons  or  laws,  or  for 
'*  speaking  or  doing  against  them.  It  was  likewise 
**  provided,  that  men  committed  for  heresy  might  be 
^*  bailed." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  acceptable  this 
act  was  to  the  whole  nation,  since  it  was  such  an 
effectual  limitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  one 
of  the  uneasiest  parts  of  it ;  and  this  regulation  of 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  courts  was 
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a  particular  blessing  to  all  that  favoured  reformation,  book 
But,  as  the  parliament  was  going  on  with  these  good .     ^'' 


laws,  there  came  a  submission  from  the  clergy,  then    1^34. 
sitting  in  convocation,  to  be  passed  in  parliament. 
With  what  opposition  it  went  through  the  two  houses 
of  convocation,  and  the  house  of  commons,  is  not 
known ;  for  as  the  registers  of  the  convocation  are 
burnt,  so  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any 
journals  k!ept  in  the  house  of  commons  at  that  time. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March  it  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords ;  and  since  the  spiritual  lords  had  already 
consented  to  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  opposition  from  the  temporal  lords.     The  ses- 
sion was  now  near  an  end;  so  they  made  haste,  and 
read  it  twice  that  day,  and  the  third  time  the  next 
day,  and  passed  it.     The  contents  of  it  were :  ^^  The  The  tab. 
^' clergy  acknowledged  that  all  convocations  hadm!!drby 
"been  and  ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  tinges JJ*,^'^'^. 
**  writ ;  and  promised,  in  verbo  saeerdotii,  that  they  J9  jnttie 
^^  would  never  make  nor  execute  any  new  canons  or  Book,  35  ia 
"  constitutions,  without  the  royal  assent  to  them .    ^    ^^ ' 
*^  and  since  many  canons  had  been  received  that 
'*  were  found  prejudicial  to  the  king^s  prerogative, 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  heavy  to  the 
**  subjects ;  that  therefore  there  should  be  a  com- 
**  mittee  of  thirty-two  persons,  sixteen  of  the  two 
**  houses  of  parliament,  and  as  many  of  the  clergy, 
"  to  be  named  by  the  king,  who  should,  have  fiiU 
"  power  to  abrogate  or  confirm  canons  as  they  found 
'Mt  expedient;  the  king's  assent  being  obtained. 
"  This  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  by 
'^  the  same  act  all  appeals  to  Rome  were  again  con- 
"  demned.   If  any  party  found  themselves  a^rieved 
<'  in   the  archbishops'  courts,  an  appeal  might  be 
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BOOK  w  made  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  chancery;  and 


II 


.  ^*  the  lord  chancellor  was  to  grant  a  commission  un- 
1534.  u  ^^j.  tjj^  great  seal  for  some  delegates,  in  whose  de- 
^*  termination  all  must  acquiesce.  All  exempted  ab* 
^^  bots  were  also  to  appeal  to  the  king :  and  it  con- 
^*  eluded  with  a  proviso,  that  till  such  correction  of 
**  the  canons  was  made,  all  those  which  were  then 
"  received  should  still  remain  in  force,  except  such 
^<  as  were  contrary  to  the  laws  and  custdtns  of  the 
"  realms,  or  were  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of  the 
"  king's  prerogative." 

This  proviso  seemed  to  have  a  fair  colour,  that 
there  might  still  be  some  canons  in  force  to  go- 
vern the  church  by ;  but  since  there  was  no  day 
prefixed  to  the  determination  of  the  commission, 
this  proviso  made  that  the  act  never  took  effect; 
for  now  it  lay  in  the  prerogative,  and  in  the  judge's 
breast,  to  declare  what  canons  were  contrary  to 
the  laws,  or  the  rights  of  the  crown :  and  it  was 
judged  more  for  the  king's  greatness  to  keep  the 
matter  undetermined,  than  to  make  such  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  laws  as  should  be  fixed 
and  unmoveable.  The  last  of  the  public  acts  of 
this  session,  that  related  to  the  church,  was  about 
the  election  and  consecration  of  bishops.  On  the 
fourth  of  February  the  commons  sent  up  a  bill  to 
the  lords  about  the  consecration  of  bishops;  it  lay 
on  the  table  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
Journal      and  was  then  cast  out,  and  a  new  one  drawn.     On 

rrooer. 

what  reason  it  was  cast  out,  is  not  mentioned ;  and 
the  Journal  does  not  so  much  as  say  that  it  was 
once  read.  The  new  bill  had  its  second  reading  the 
third  of  March,  and  on  the  fifth  it  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed ;  and  on  the  ninth  it  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons,  book 
who  returned  it  to  the  lords  on  the  sixteenth  of '. — 


March.     **  The  first  part  of  it  is  a  confirmation  of  ^j^^^^^^ 
"  their  former  act  against  annates ;  to  which  they«'ect»onof 

,  bishops ; 

**  added,  that  bishops  should  not  be  any  more  pre-  20  ia  the 
*^  sented  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  sue  out  any  bulls  B<!^k,26*iQ 
«  there,  but  that  all  bishops  should  be  presented  to****  '^"'"*- 
<<  the  archbishop,  and  archbishops  to  any  archbishop 
"  in  the  king's  dominions,  or  to  any  four  bishops 
^*  whom  the  king  should  name ;  and  that,  when  any 
**  see  was  vacant,  the  king  was  to  grant  a  license 
*^  for  a  new  election,  with  a  letter  missive,  bearing 
'^  the  name  of  the  person  that  was  to  be  chosen : 
**  and  twelve  days  after  these  were  delivered,  an 
'^  election  was  to  be  returned  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
'*  ter,  or  prior  and  convent,  under  their  seals.  Then 
'^  the  person  elected  was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king, 
*'  upon  which  a  commission  was  to  be  issued  out  for 
^*  consecrating  and  investing  him  with  the  usual  ce- 
**  remonies ;  after  which,  he  was  to  do  homage  to 
^^  the  king,  and  be  restored  both  to  the  spiritualities 
^<  and  temporalities  of  his  see,  for  which  the  king 
**  granted  commissions  during  the  vacancy :  and 
^'  whosoever  refiised  to  obey  the  contents  of  the  act, 
^*  or  acted  contrary  to  it,  were  declared  within  the 
**  statute  of  prtjemunire**  There  passed  a  private  coiiect. 
act  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Wor- 
cester ;  who  were,  cardinal  Camp^o  and  Jerome  de 
Ohinuccii:  the  former  deserved  greater  severities 
at  the  king's  hand;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have 
served  him  faithfully,  and  was  recommended  both 
by  the  king  and  the  French  king,  about  a  year 
hetbre,  to  a  cardinal's  hat.  ^^  The  preamble  of  the 
**  act  bears,  that  persons  promoted  to  ecclesiastical 
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BOOK  «  benefices  ought  to  reside  vrithin  the  kingdom,  for 
-^^  preaching  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  for 
*^  keeping  hospitality ;  and  since  these  prelates  did 
'^  not  that,  but  lived  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
<*  neglected  their  dioceses,  and  made  the  revenues 
**  of  them  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdoms,  contrary 
*^  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  to  the  pre- 
**  judice  of  the  realm,  8000^.  being  at  least  carried 
**  yearly  out  of  the  kingdom ;  therefore  their  dio« 
^*  ceses  were  declared  vacant." 
The  act         But  uow  I  come  to  the  act  of  the  attainder  of 
J^d^of  ^    Elizabeth  Barton,  and  her  complices,  which  I  shall 
^wm^    open  fully,  since  it  was  the  first  step  that  was  made 
pUcet.       iQ  rebellion,  and  the  first  occasion  of  putting  any  to 
iiinstft.  death  upon   this  quarrel;    and  from  it  one  may 
T!k^t'  ^^^^^7  ^^  *^^  genius  of  that  part  of  the  clergy  that 
Record,     adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome.     On 
Journal,     thc  twcuty-first  of  February  the  bill  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords,  and  read  the  first  time ;  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  it  was  read  the  second  time,  and  committed ; 
then  the  witnesses  and  other  evidences  were  brought 
before  them,  but  chiefly  she  with  all  her  complices, 
who  confessed  the  crimes  charged  on  her.     It  was 
reported  and  read  the  sixth  of  March  the  third 
time,  and  then  the  lords  addressed  to  the  king  to 
know  his  pleasure,  whether  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
others,  mentioned  in  the  act  as  complices,  or  at  least 
concealers,  might  not  be  heard  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  the  star-chamber :  as  for  the  bishop  of  Ro« 
Chester,  he  was  sick,  but  he  had  written  to  the  house 
all  that  he  had  to  say  for  his  own  excuse.    What 
presumptions  lay  against  sir  Thomas  More,  I  have 
See  his      uot  bccn  able  to  find  out,  only  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
w'*i^43S.  *^^  ^  ^^^  Nun,  at  which  the  king  took  great  excep- 
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tions ;  yet  it  appears  he  had  a  mean  opinion  of  her,  book 
for  in  discourse  with  his  beloved  daughter  mistress  - 


I  KOA 

Roper,  he  called  her  commonly  the  silly  Nun.  But, 
for  justifying  himself,  he  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  Nun  and  her  com- 
plices to  Cromwell :  but  though,  by  his  other  printed 
letters,  both  to  Cromwell  and  the  king,  it  seems 
8(Mne  ill  impressions  remained  in  the  king's  mind 
about  it,  he  still  continued  to  justify,  not  only  his 
intentions,  but  his  actions  in  that  particular.  One 
thing  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  Rastal, 
who  published  his  works  in  queen  Mary's  time, 
printed  the  second  letter  he  wrote  to  CromweU,  yet 
did  not  publish  that  account  which  he  sent  first  to 
him  concerning  it,  to  which  More  refers  himself  in 
all  his  following  letters;  though  it  is  more  like  a 
copy  of  that  would  liave  been  preserved,  than  of 
those  other  letters  that  refer  to  it.  But  perhaps  it 
was  kept  up  on  design ;  for  in  queen  Mary's  time 
they  had  a  mind  to  magnify  that  story  of  the  Nun's, 
since  she  was  thought  to  have  suffered  on  her  mo- 
ther's account:  and  among  the  other  things  she 
talked,  one  was,  that  the  lady  Mary  should  one  day 
reign  in  England,  for  which  Sanders  has  since 
thought  fit  to  make  a  prophetess  of  her.  And  it  is 
certain  More  had  a  low  opinion  of  her,  which  ^v- 
pears  in'  many  places  of  his  printed  letters ;  but  that 
would  have  been  much  plainer,  if  that  full  account  he 
wrote  of  that  affair  had  been  published :  and  there- 
fore, that  one  of  their  martyrs  might  not  lessen  the 
esteem  of  another,  it  was  fit  to  suppress  it.  Whether 
my  conjectures  in  this  be  well  grounded  or  not,  is 
left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  In  conclusion,  More's 
justifications,  seconded  with  the  good  offices  that  the 
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BOOK   lord  chancellor  Audley  and  Cromwell  did  him,  (who, 
.as  appears  by  his  letters,  stood  his  friends  in  that 


1534.  matter,)  did  so  work  on  the  king,  that  his  name  was 
put  out  of  the  bill,  and  so  the  act  was  agreed  on  by 
both  houses,  and  the  royal  assent  followed.  The 
matter  was  this :  <<  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Kent,  in 
**  the  parish  of  Aldington,  being  sick  and  distem- 
**  pered  in  her  brain,  fell  in  some  trances,  (it  seems 
"  by  the  symptoms  they  were  hysterical  fits,)  and 
**  spoke  many  words  that  made  great  impressions  on 
*^  some  about  her,  who  thought  her  inspired  of  God ; 
"  and  Richard  Master,  parson  of  the  parish,  hoping 
"  to  draw  great  advantages  from  this,  went  to  War- 
^^  ham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  him  a 
<<  large  account  of  her  speeches,  who  ordered  him  to 
^^  attend  her  carefully,  and  bring  him  a  further  re- 
^^  port  of  any  new  trances  she  might  afterwards  fall 
*^  in.  But  she  had  forgot  all  she  had  said  in  her 
"  fits ;  yet  the  crafty  priest  would  not  let  it  go  so, 
"  but  persuaded  her,  that  what  she  had  said  was  by 
^^  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  she 
"  ought  to  own  that  it  was  so.  Upon  which  he 
^^  taught  her  to  counterfeit  such  trances,  and  to 
*'  utter  such  speeches  as  she  had  done  before ;  so 
^*  that,  after  a  whiles  practice,  she  became  very 
**  ready  at  it.  The  thing  was  much  noised  abroad, 
^*  and  many  came  to  see  her ;  but  the  priest  had  a 
"  mind  to  raise  the  reputation  of  an  image  of  the 
*^  blessed  Virgin,  that  was  in  a  chapel  within  his  pa- 
^*  rish,  that  so,  pilgrimages  being  made  to  it,  he 
^*  might  draw  these  advantages  from  it,  that  others 
*'  made  from  their  famed  images ;  but  chose  for  his 
*^  associate  one  doctor  Bocking,  a  caQon  of  Christ 
"  Church  in  Canterbury :  upon  which  they  instruct- 
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^  ed  her  to  say  in  her  counterfeited  trances,  that  the  booic 
*•  blessed  Virgin  had  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her .     "' 


**  she  could  never  recover,  till  she  went  and  visited  ^^^^* 
*^  her  image  in  that  chapel.  They  had  also  taught 
''  her  in  her  fits  to  make  strange  motions  with  her 
<^  body,  by  which  she  was  much  disfigured,  and  to 
*'  speak  many  godly  words  against  sin,  and  the  new 
*'  doctrines,  which  were  called  heresies ;  as  also  a- 
**  gainst  the  king's  suit  of  divorce.  It  was  also  noised 
*^  abroad,  on  what  day  she  intended  to  go  and  visit 
**  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  so  that  about  two  hun- 
^*  dred  people  were  gathered  together;  and  she,  being 
*'  brought  to  the  chapel,  fell  into  her  fits,  and  made 
**^  many  strange  grimaces  and  alterations  of  her  body, 
<'  and  spake  many  words  of  great  piety,  saying,  that 
^  by  the  inspiration  of  God  she:  was  called  to  be  a 
'^  religious  woman^  and  that  Bocking  was  to  be  her 
'^ghostly  father.  And  within  a  little  while  she 
^^  seemed,  by  the  intercession  of  our  Lady,  to  be  per* 
^  fectly  recovered  of  her  former  distempers,  and  she 
*'  afterwards  professed  a  religious  life.  There  were 
^  also  violent  suspicions  of  her  incontinency,  and 
<'  that  Bocking  was  a  carnal,  as  well  aa  a  spiritual 
*^  father.  She  fell  in  many  raptures,  and  (M^tended 
*^  she  saw  strange  visions,  heard  heavenly  melody^ 
'<  and  had  the  revelation  of  many  things  that  were 
**  to  come ;  so  that  great  credit  was  given  to  what 
^'  she  said,  and  people  generally  looked  on  her  as  a 
^  prophetess,  and  among  those  the  late  archbishop  of 
"  Canterbury  was  led  away  with  the  rest,  A  book 
•'  was  writ  of  her  revelations  and  prophecies  by  one 
^<  Deerihg,  another  monk,  who  was  taken  into  the 
**  conspiracy,  with  many  others.  It  was  also  given 
^^  out,  that  Mary  Magdalen  gave  her  a  letter  that 
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EOOK  «  was  writ  in  heaven,  which  was  shewed  to  manj, 
.'^  being  all  writ  in  golden  letters.  She  pretended, 
^  when  the  king  was  last  at  Calais,  that  he  being  at 
*^  mass,  an  angel  brought  away  the  sacrament  and 
'*  gave  it  to  her,  being  then  invisibly  present,  and 
^  that  she  was  presently  brought  over  the  sea  to  her 
''  monastery  again.  But  the  design  of  all  these 
^  trances  was  to  alienate  the  people  from  their  duty 
^*  to  the  king ;  for  the  Maid  gave  it  out,  that  God 
*'  revealed  to  her,  that  if  the  king  went  on  in  the 
^  divorce,  and  married  another  wifb,  he  should  not 
<<  be  king  a  month  longer ,  and  in  the  reputation  of 
^  Almighty  God  not  one  hour  longer,  but  should 
'*  die  a  vtUain^e  death.  This,  she  said,  was  revealed 
**  to  her  in  answer  to  the  prayers  she  had  put  up  to 
**  God,  to  know  whether  he  approved  of  the  king's 
**  proceedings,  or  not  ?  Which  coming  to  the  know- 
«<  ledge  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  some  others, 
^  who  adhered  to  the  queen's  interests,  they  had 
^  frequent  meetings  with  the  Maid,  and  concealed 
'*  what  she  spake  concerning  the  king ;  and  some  of 
*'  them  gave  such  credit  to  what  she  said,  that  they 
^  practised  on  many  others  to  draw  them  from  their 
<^  allegiance,  and  prevailed  with  several  of  the  fa- 
*'  thers  and  nuns  of  ^on,  of  the  charter-house  in 
*'  London,  and  Shene,  and  of  the  Observants  of  Rich- 
^<  mont,  Greenwich,  and  Canterbury,  with  a  great 
^  many  other  persons/* 
The  iino.  This  appeared  most  signally  at  Greenwich,  where 
•OHM  of  the  king  lived  most  in  summer ;  for  one  Peto,  being 
*  "***'  ,to  preach  in  the  king's  chapel,  denounced  heavy 
^<^*  judgments  upon  him  to  his  face,  and  told  him,  that 
many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him ;  but  he,  as 
u  true  Micaiah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  sho$tld 
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Uei  his  blood  as  they  had  done  Ahab's ;  (for  that  book 
prophecy  about  Ahab  was   his  text;)  with  many. 


other  bittar  words:  and  coDcluded,  thai  it  was  the  '^^^' 
greatest  misery  of  'princes^  to  he  daily  so  abused 
by  ^flatterers  as  they  were.  The  king  bore  it  pa^ 
tiently^  and  expressed  no  signs  of  any  conimoticm; 
but,  to  undeceive  the  people,  he  took  care  that  Dr. 
Corren,  or  Curwin,  should  preach  next  Sunday,  who 
justified  the  king's  proceedings,  and  condemned  Peto 
as  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  traitor.  Peto 
was  gone  to  Canterbury ;  but  another  Observant  friaf 
of  the  same  house,  Elston,  interrupted  him,  and  said, 
he  was  one  of  the  lying  prophets,  that  sought  by 
adultery  to  establish  the  succession  to  the  crown^ 
and  that  he  would  justify  all  that  Peto  had  said, 
and  spake  many  other  things  with  great  vehe* 
mency;  nor  could  they  silence  him,  till  the  king 
himsdf  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace.  And 
yet  all  that  was  done  either  to  him  or  Peto  was, 
that,  being  called  before  the  privy-council,  they  were 
rebuked  for  their  insolence;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  king  Henry  was  not  very  easily  inflamed 
against  them,  when  a  crime  of  so  high  a  nature  was 
so  slightly  passed  over. 

**  Nor  was  this  all;  but  the  fathers  that  were  in 
^^  the  conspiracy  had  confederated  to  publish  these 
**  revelations  in  their  sermons  up  and  down  the  king. 
''  dom.  They  had  also  given  notice  of  them  to  the 
'*  pope's  ambassadors,  and  had  brought  the  Maid  to 
^*  declare  her  revelations  to  them ;  they  had  also 
^  sent  an  account  to  queen  Katharine,  for  encourage 
**  ing  her  to  stand  out  and  not  submit  to  the  laws ; 
**  of  which  confederacy  Thomas  Abel  was  likewise 
^  one.**   The  thing  that  was  in  so  many  hands  could  s^w. 
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BOO  K  not  be  a  secret ;  therefore  the  king,  who  had  despised 
.  it  long,  ordered  that  in  November  the  former  year 


1534.  ^j^^  Maid  and  her  complices,  Richard  Master,  doctor 
Bocking,  Richard  Deering,  Henry  Oold,  a  parson  in 
London ;  Hugh  Rich,  an  Observant  friar ;  Richard 
Risby,  Thomas  Gold,  and  Edward  Twaites,  gentle- 
men; and  Thomas. Laurence;  should  be  brought 
into  the  star-chamber,  where  there  was  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  many  lords :  they  were  examined  upon 
the  premises,  and  did  all,  without  any  rack  or  tor- 
ture, confess  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  were  ad- 
judged to  stand  in  Paul's  all  the  sermon-time ;  and 
after  sermon  the  king's  officers  were  to  give  every 
one  of  them  his  bill  of  confession  to  be  openly  read 
before  the  people ;  which  was  done  next  Sunday, 
the  bishop  of  Bangor  preaching,  they  being  all  set 
in  a  scaffold  before  him.  This  public  manner  was 
thought,  upon  good  grounds,  to  be  the  best  way  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  the  imposture  of  the  ^hole 
matter,  and  it  did  very  much  convince  them^  that 
the  cause  must  needs  be  bad,  where  such  methods 
were  used  to  support  it.  From  thence  they  were 
carried  to  the  Tower,  where  they  lay  till  the  session 
of  parliament ;  but  when  they  lay  there,  some  of 
their  complices  sent  messages  to  the  Nun,  to  encou- 
rage her  to  deny  all  that  she  had  said;  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  reports  that  went  abroad  of 
her  being  forced  or  cheated  into  a  confession,  made 
the  king  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  more  severely 
against  her.  The  thing  being  considered  in  parlia- 
ment, it  was  judged  a  conspiracy  against  the  king'sr 
life  and  crown.  So  the  Nun,  and  Master,  Bocking, 
Deering,  Rich,  Risby,  and  Henry  Grdd,  were  at- 
tainted of  high  treason.     And  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
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Chester^  Thomas  Gold,  Thomas  Laurence,  Edward  book 
Twaites,  John  Adeson,   and   Thomas  Abel,  were. 


judged  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  to  forfeit  ^^^' 
their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  his  pleasure :  and  all  the  books  that 
were  written  of  her  revelations  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  in  to  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  under 
the  pains  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  had  been  also 
found,  that  the  letter,  which  she  pretended  to  have 
got  from  Mary  Magdalen,  was  written  by  one  Hank- 
herst  of  Canterbury ;  and  that  the  door  of  the  dor- 
mitory, which  was  given  out  to  be  made  open  by 
4niracle,  that  she  might  go  into  the  chapel  for  con- 
verse with  God,  was  opened  by  some  of  her  com- 
plices for  beastly  and  carnal  ends.  But,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  act,  all  others  who  had  been  corrupted 
in  their  allegiance  by  these  impostures,  except  the 
persons  before  named,  were,  at  the  earnest  interces- 
sion of  queen  Anne,  pardoned. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament  (having  ended  their 
business)  were  prorogued  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
March  to  the  third  of  November ;  and  before  they 
broke  up,  all  the  members  of  both  houses,  that  they 
might  give  a  good  example  to  the  king's  other  sub- 
jects, swore  the  oath  of  succession,  as  appears  from 
the  act  made  about  it  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment«  The  execution  of  these  persons  was  delayed 
for  some  time  ;  it  is  like,  till  the  king  had  a  return 
from  Rome  of  the  messenger  he  had  sent  thither 
with  his  submission. 

Soon  after  that,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  the 
Nun,  and  Bocking,  Master,  Deering,  Risby,  and 
Gold,  (Rich  is  not  named,  being  perhaps  either  dead 
or  pardoned^)  were  brought  to  Tyburn.     The  Nun 
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BOOK  spake  these  words :  Hither  1  am  come  to  die  ;  a$uij 
.have  not  been  only  the  cause  of  mine  own  demlk^ 


Tbl^Nun's  ^^*^*  most  justly  I  have  deserved^  but  also  I  am 
speech  at  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  those  persons^  which 
11^^  *  at  this  time  here  suffer.  And  yet,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  considering^ 
that  it  was  well  known  to  these  learned  men  that  I 
was  a  poor  wench,  without  learning:  and  Aere^ 
fore  they  might  easily  have  perceived,  that  the 
things  that  were  done  by  me^  could  not  proceed 
in  no  such  sort ;  but  their  capacities  and  learning 
could  right  weU  judge  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
and  that  they  were  altogether  feigned :  but  be^ 
cause  the  thing  which  I  feigned  was  prq^taUe  to 
them,  therefore  they  much  praised  me ;  and  bore 
me  in  hand,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not 
I,  that  did  them;  and  then  I,  being  p^^edup  with 
their  praises,  fell  into  a  certain  pride  andfMish 
fanta^sy  with  myself,  and  thought  I  might  feign 
what  I  would;  which  thing  hath  brought  me  to 
this  case :  and  for  the  which  now  I  cry  Crod  and 
the  king's  highness  most  heartily  mercy,  and  de^ 
sire  you  all,  good  people,  to  pray  to  God  to  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  on  all  them  that  here  staffer  with 
me. 

On  all  this  I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  both  because 
these  are  all  calle4  martyrs  by  Sanders,  and  that 
this  did  first  proYoke  the  king  against  the  regul^ 
clergy,  and  drew  after  it  all  the  severities  that  wei^ 
done  in  the  rest  of  his  reign.  The  foulness  and  the 
wicked  designs  of  this  imposture  did  much  atienate 
people  from  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  made  the 
other  acts  both  pass  more  easily,  and  the  betta*  re«« 
ceived  by  the  people.    It  was  also  generally  bdieved. 
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that  what  was  now  discoTered  was  no  new  practice,  book 

but  that  many  of  the  visions  and  miracles,  by  which !-«. 

religious  orders  had  raised  thdr  credit  so  high,  were  '^^^• 
of  the  same  nature :  and  it  made  way  for  the  de^ 
stroying  of  all  the  monasteries  in  En^and,  though  stow. 
all  the  severity  which  at  this  time  followed  on  it 
was,  that  the  Observant  friars  of  Richmont,  Green*- 
wich,  Canterbury,  Newark,  and  Newcastle,  were  re- 
moved out  of  their  houses,  and  put  with  the  other 
Oray  fiiars ;  and  Augustin  friars  were  put  in  their 
houses. 

But  because  of  the  great  name  of  Fisher,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  since  this  was  the  first  step  to  his 
ruin,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  ftiUer  account  of  his 
carriiM;e  in  this  matter.    When  the  cheat  was  first  ^i>«<' 

,.  ,     ^  ,,       -  «  gently  demit 

discovered,  CromweU,  then  secretary  of  state,  sent  with; 
the  bishop's  brother  to  him,  with  a  sharp  reproof 
for  his  carriage  in  that  business ;  but  withal  advised 
him  to  write  to  the  king,  and  acknowledge  his  of- 
ftnce,  and  desire  his  pardon,  which  he  knew  the 
king,  considering  his  age  and  sickness,  would  grant. 
But  he  wrote  back,  excusing  himself,  that  all  he  did  But  u  ob- 
was  only  to  try  whether  her  revelations  were  true :  I^^JI^Ie. 
he  confessed,  he  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  her 
holiness,  both  from  common  fame,  and  her  entering 
into  religion ;  from  the  report  of  her  ghostly  father, 
whom  he  esteemed  learned  and  religious,  and  of 
many  other  learned  and  virtuous  priests ;  from  the 
good  opinion  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
of  her ;  and  from  what  is  in  the  prophet  Amos,  that 
God  will  do  nothing  without  revealing  it  to  his 
servants.  That>  upon  these  grounds,  he  was  in- 
duced to  have  a  good  opinion  of  her ;  and  that,  to 
try  the  truth  about  her,  he  had  sometimes  spoken 

X4 
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BOOR  with  her,  and  sent  his  chaplains  to  her,  but  nevef 
>  discovered  any  falsehood  in  her.     And  for  his  con- 


'^^'  cealing  what  she  had  told  him  about  the  king,  which 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  thought  it  needless  for 
him  to  speak  of  it  to  the  king,  since  she  Imd  said  to 
him,  that  she  had  told  it  to  the  king  herself:  she 
had  named  no  person  who  should  kill  the  king, 
which,  by  being  known,  might  have  been  prevented. 
And  as  in  spiritual  things  every  churchman  was  not 
bound  to  denounce  judgments  against  those  that 
could  not  bear  it;  so  in  temporal  things  the  case 
may  be  the  same ;  and  the  king  had,  on  other  occa- 
sions, spoken  so  sharply  to  him,  that  he  had  reason 
to  think  the  king  would  have  been  offended  with 
him  for  speaking  of  it,  and  would  have  suspected 
that  he  had  a  hand  in  it ;  therefore  he  desired,  for 
the  passion  of  Christ,  to  be  no  more  troubled  about 
that  matter;  otherwise  he  would  speak  his  con- 
science freely.  To  all  which  Cromwell  wrote  a 
couect.  long  letter,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Col- 
c^  m.'  lection,  copied  from  the  rude  draught  of  it,  written 
cieopat.  ^^^  i^jg  ^^^  hand.  In  which  he  charges  the  mat- 
ter upon  him  heavily,  and  shews  him,  that  he  had 
not  proceeded  as  a  grave  prelate  ought  to  have 
done ;  for  he  had  taken  all  that  he  had  heard  of  her 
upon  trust,  and  had  examined  nothing :  that  if  every 
person  that  pretends  to  revelations  were  believed  on 
their  own  words,  all  government  would  be  thereby 
destroyed.  He  had  no  reason  to  conclude,  from  the 
prophecy  of  Amos,  that  every  thing  that  is  to  fall 
out  must  be  revealed  to  some  prophet,  since  many 
notable  things  had  fallen  out,  of  which  there  was  no 
revelation  made  beforehand.  But  he  told  him,  the 
true  reason  that  made  him  give  credit  to  her  was, 
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the  matter  of  her  prophecies:  to  w^hich  he  was  so  boor 
addicted,  as  he  was  to  every  other  thing  in  which . 


he  once  entered,  that  nothing  could  come  amiss  that  ^^^* 
served  to  that  end*  And  he  appealed  to  his  con- 
science, whether,  if  she  had  prophesied  for  the  king, 
he  would  have  given  such  easy  credit  to  her,  and 
not  have  examined  the  matter  further.  Then  he 
shows  how  guilty^e  was  in  not  revealing  what  con- 
cerned the  king's  life,  and  how  frivolous  all  his  ex- 
cuses were:  and,  after  all,  tells  him,  that  though 
his  excusing  the  matter  had  provoked  the  king,  and 
that,  if  it  came  to  a  trial,  he  would  certainly  be  found 
guilty ;  yet  again  he  advises  him  to  beg  the  king's 
pardon  for  his  negligence  and  offence  in  that  matter, 
and  undertakes  that  the  king  would  receive  him  into 
his  favour,  and  that  all  matters  of  displeasure,  passed 
before  that  time,  should  be  foi^ven  and  forgotten. 
This  shews,  that  though  Fisher  had,  in  the  progress  of 
the  king's  cause,  given  him  great  offence,  yet  he  was 
ready  to  pass  it  aU  over,  and  not  to  take  the  ad-* 
vantage  which  he  now  had  against  him.  But  Fisher 
was  still  obstinate,  and  made  no  submission,  and  so 
was  included  within  the  act  for  misprision  of  trea- 
son ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the  king  proceeded 
against  him  upon  this  act,  till  by  new  provocations 
he  drew  a  heavier  storm  of  indignation  upon  him- 
self. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  at  an  end,Tiieoatb 
commissioners  were  sent  every  where  to  offer  the,acceion 
oath  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  to  all,  according  f^^"^ 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  which  was  universally  {^^s^cott. 
taken  by  all  sorts  of  persons.     Gardiner  wrote  from  c.  lo. 
Winchester,  the  sixth  of  May,  to  Cromwell,  that,  in 
the  presence  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  Audley, 
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BOOK  and  many  other  gentlemeD,  all  abbots,  jHriars,  war- 
.  dens,  with  the  curates  of  all  parishes  and  chapels 


1^34,  within  the  shire,  had  appeared  and  taken  the  oath 
very  obediently ;  and  had  given  in  a  list  of  ail  the 
religious  persons  in  their  houses  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  above,  for  taking  whose  oaths  some  com- 
missioners were  appointed.  The  forms  in  which 
they  took  the  oath  are  not  kn4iim;  and  it  ia  no 
wonder ;  for  though  they  were  enrolled,  yet  in  queen 
Mary's  time  there  was  a  commission  given  to  Bon* 
ner  and  others,  to  examine  the  records,  and  raze  out 
of  them  all  things  that  were  done,  either  in  contempt 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  to  the  defamation  of  religious 
houses ;  pursuant  to  which,  thare  are  many  things 
taken  out  of  the  Rolls,  which  I  shall  sometimes 
have  occasion  afterwards  to  take  notice  of:  yet  some 
writings  have  escaped  their  diligence ;  so  there  re* 
mains  but  two  of  the  subscriptions  of  religious  or- 
ders, both  bearing  date  the  fourth  of  May  1534. 
One  is  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Langley  Regis, 
that  were  Dominicans ;  the  Franciscans  of  Ailesbury, 
the  Donunicans  of  Dunstable,  the  Franciscans  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Carmelites  of  Kecking,  and  the  Franciscans 
de  Mare.  The  other  is  by  the  prioress  and  convent 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Deptford. 
couect.  **  1°  these,  besides  the  renewing  their  alliance 
STci^^t.  **  *^  *^^  ^^S*  *^^y  swear  the  lawfulness  of  his  mar- 
'^  riage  with  queen  Anne,  and  that  they  shall  be 
**  true  to  the  issue  begotten  in  it ;  that  they  shall 
*^  always  acknowledge  the  king  head  of  the  church 
**  of  England;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  no 
^'  more  power  than  any  other  bishop  has  in  his  ow0 
**  diocese ;  and  that  they  should  submit  to  all  the 
f<  king's  laws,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  censures 
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^  to  the  contrary.     That  in  their  sermons  they  book 
*^  should  not  pervert    the  scriptures,  but  preach . 


**  Christ  and  his  gospel  sincerely,  according  to  the^^^^j^-^ 
"  scriptures,  and  the  tradition  of  orthodox  and  ca^cUautMte 

,    _,        -  1    .         ■     .  1  ■■        ^^^  'o  the 

"  thobc  doctors;  and  in  their  prayers,  that  they  other 
*•  should  pray  first  for  the  king,  as  supreme  head^"**"*' 
^*  of  the  church  of  ij^gland,  then  for  the  queen  and 
**  her  issue,  and  then  for  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
**  bury,  and  the  other  ranks  of  the  clergy."  To  this 
these  six  priors  set  their  hands,  with  the  seals  (^ 
their  convents ;  and  in  their  subscriptions  declared, 
that  they  did  it  freely  and  uncompdled,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  the  brethren  in  the  convent. 

But  sir  Thomas  More  and  the  bishop  of  Roches- Mof^And 

Fisher  re- 

ter  reftised  to  take  the  oath  as  it  was  conceived :  Aue  the 
whose  fall  being  so  remarkable,  I  shall  shew  the^* 
steps  of  it.    There  was  a  meeting  of  the  privy-coun- 
dl  at  Lambeth,  to  which  many  were  cited  to  appear, 
and  take  the  oath.    Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  see  hi» 
called,  and  the  oath  was  tendered  to  him  under  the  p.  1428. 
great  seal :  then  he  called  for  the  act  of  succession, 
to  which  it  related,  which  was  also  shewed  him. 
Having  considered  of  them,  he  said,  he  would  neitha 
blame  these  that  made  the  act,  nor  those  that  swore 
the  oath ;  but,  for  his  part,  though  he  was  willing  to 
swear  to  the  succession,  if  he  might  be  suffered  to 
draw  an  oath  concerning  it ;  yet  for  the  oath  that 
was  offered  him,  his  conscience  so  moved  him,  that 
he  could  not  without  hazarding  his  soul  take  it. 
Upon  this  the  lord  chancellor  told  him,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  had  refused  to  swear  it,  and  that  the 
king  would  be  highly  offended  with  him  for  denying 
it;  and  so  he  was  desired  to  withdraw  and  consider 
better  of  it.    .Sevo'al  others  were  called  upon,  and 
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BOOK  did  all  take  the  oath,  except  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
.ter,  who  answered  upon  the  matter  as  More  bad 


^^^'*'  done.  When  the  lords  had  despatched  all  the  rest. 
More  was  again  brought  before  them :  they  shewed 
him  how  many  had  taken  it:  he  answered,  he 
judged  no  man  for  doing  it,  only  he  could  not  do  it 
himself.  Then  they  asked  the  reasons  why  he  re* 
fused  it :  he  answered,  he  feared  it  might  provoke 
the  king  more  against  him,  if  he  should  offer  rea- 
sons, which  would  be  called  a  disputing  against  law: 
but  when  he  was  further  pressed  to  give  his  reasons, 
he  said,  if  the  king  would  command  him  to  do  it,  he 
would  put  them  in  writing. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  urged  him  with 
this  ailment.  That  since  he  said  he  blamed  no 
other  person  for  taking  it,  it  seemed  he  was  not  per- 
suaded it  was  a  sin,  but  was  doubtful  in  the  matter : 
but  he  did  certainly  know,  he  ought  to  obey  the 
king  and  the  law ;  so  there  was  a  certainty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  only  a  doubt  on  the  other ;  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  do  that  about  which  he  was  cer- 
tain, notwithstanding  these  his  doubtings.  This  did 
shake  him  a  little,  especially  (as  himself  writes)  com- 
ing out  of  so  noble  a  prelate's  mouth :  but  he  an- 
swered, that  though  he  had  examined  the  matter 
very  carefully,  yet  his  conscience  leaned  positively 
to  the  other  side ;  and  he  offered  to  purge  himself 
by  his  oath,  that  it  was  purely  out  of  a  principle  of 
conscience,  and  out  of  no  light  fantasy  or  obstinacy, 
that  he  thus  refused  it.  The  abbot  of  Westminster 
pressed  him,  that  however  the  matter  appeared  to 
him,  he  might  see  his  conscience  was  erroneous, 
since  the  great  council  of  the  realm  was  of  another 
mind;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  change  his  con- 
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science.     (A  reasoning  very  fit  for  so  rich  an  abbot,  book 
which  discovers  of  what  temper  his  conscience  was.) . 


But  to  this  More  answered,  that  if  he  were  alone  *^^'^" 
against  the  whole  parliament,  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect his  own  understanding ;  but  he  thought  he  had 
the  whole  council  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  as 
well  as  the  great  council  of  England  was  against 
him.  Secretary  Cromwell,  who  (as  More  writes) 
tenderly  favoured  him^  seeing  his  ruin  was  now  in* 
evitable,  was  much  affected  at  it,  and  protested  with 
an  oath,  he  had  rather  his  own  only  son  had  lost  his 
head,  than  that  he  should  have  refused  the  oath. 
Thus  both  he  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  refiised 
it ;  but  both  offered  to  swear  another  oath  for  the 
succession  of  the  crown  to  the  issue  of  the  king's 
present  marriage,  because  that  was  in  the  power  of 
the  parliament  to  determine  it.  Cranmer,  who  was 
a  moderate  and  Mrise  man,  and  foresaw  well  the  ill 
effects  that  would  follow  on  contending  so  much 
with  persons  so  highly  esteemed  over  the  world,  and 
of  such  a  temper,  that  severity  would  bend  them  to 
nothing,  did,  by  an  earnest  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  wearer*t 
the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  move,  that  what  they  menui 
offered  might  be  accepted;  for  if  they  once  swore  to**'*****^^* 
the  succession,  it  would  quiet  the  kingdom :  for  they 
acknowledging  it,  all  other  persons  would  acquiesce 
and  submit  to  their  judgments.  But  this  sage  ad- 
vice was  not  accepted. 

The  king  was  much  irritated  against  them,  and ^ndwe 
resolved  to  proceed  with  them  according  to  law;BgMnft. 
and  therefore  they  were  both  indicted  upon  the  sta- 
tute,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.   And  it 
being  apprehended,  that  if  they  had  books  and  paper 
given    them,  they  would  write  against  the  king's  ' 
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BOOK  marriage  or  his  supremacy,  these  were  denied. thein. 
.  The  old  bishop  was  hardly  used ;  his  bishopric  was 


1534.    2e\zed  on,  and  all  his  goods  taken  from  him,  only 
some  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  him ;  and  he  was 
neither  supplied  well  in  diet  nor  other  necessaries,  of 
which  he  made  sad  complaints  to  Cromwell.     But 
the  remainder  of  this  tragical  business,  which  left 
one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  this  king's  proceed*- 
ings,  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  next  book,  I 
haste  on  to  the  conclusion  of  this. 
Another         The  Separation  from  Rome  was  made  in  the  for- 
^liameDt.  mcr  scssiou  of  parliament,  but  the  king's  supremacy 
was  not  yet  fully  settled.    This  was  reserved  for  the 
next  session,  that  sat  in  November  from  the  third  of 
that  month  to  the  eighteenth  of  December,  abcHit 
which  we  can  have  no  light  fit>m  the  Joumab,.they 
being  lost.     The  first  act  confirmed  what  had  been 
Tbekingf's  already  acknowledged  by  the  clergy,  *^That  the 
declared.    *^  king  was  the  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  diurdi 
**  of  England,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  his  otha 
^*  titles.     It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  king,  and 
'^  his  heirs  and  successors,  should  have  power  to 
^*  visit  and  reform  all  heresies,  errors,  and  other 
^<  abuses,  which  in  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  ought 
"  to  be  refcMrmed," 
i-heoatii        By  the  second  act  they  confirmed  the  oath  about 
sucM^Iion  the  succession,  concerning  which  some  doubts  had 
confirmed,  j^^^^  made,  bccause  there  was  no  oath  specified  in 
the  former  act,  though  both  houses  had  taken  it  : 
it  was  now  enacted,  that  all  the  subjects  were  obliged 
to  take  it  when  offered  to  them,  under  the  pains  con-> 
The  first-    tained  in  the  act  passed  in  the  former  session.     B}- 

fruit*  of  ,  .    J 

benefices    the  third  act,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  eccle- 
T^^kinl,    siastical  benefices  were  given  to  the  king,  as  the  su-^ 
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preme  head  of  the  church.    The  clergy  were  easily  book 
prevailed  on  to  consent  to  the  putting  down  of  the . 


annates^  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome;  for  all  men  '^^^ 
readily  concur  to  take  off  any  imposition:  but  at 
that  time  it  had  perhaps  abated  much  of  their  hearti- 
ness, if  they  had  imagined  that  these  duties  should 
have  been  still  paid ;  therefore  that  was  kept  up  till 
they  had  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  against  Rome. 
And  now,  as  the  commons  and  the  secular  lords 
would  no  doubt  easily  agree  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
clergy;  so  the  others,  having  no  foreign  support, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  wrestle  against  it. 

In  the  thirteenth  act,  among  other  things  that  sundry 
were  made  treason,  one  was,  the  denying  the  kingded!^"^ 
the  dignity,  title,  or  name,  of  his  estate  royal;  or*"**^"* 
the  calling  the  king  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  in* 
fidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown.     This  was  done  to 
restrain  the  insolencies  of  some  friars:  and  all  such 
offenders  were  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  sanctu- 
aries.    By  the  fourteenth  act,  provision  was  made  An  act  for 
for  suffragan  bishops,  which,  as  is  said,  had  been*^^"! 
accugtamed  to  be  had  tvithin  this  realm^fw  the 
more  speedy  admiTustratian  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  goody  wholesome,  and  devout  things,  and  laud- 
able  ceremonies,  to  the  increase  qf  God's  honour, 
and  Jot  the  commodity  of  good  and  devout  people  : 
therefore  they  appointed  for  sufiragans*  sees,  the 
towns  of  Thetford,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dover,  Oil- 
ford,  Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaftsbury,  Molton, 
Marlborough,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrews- 
bury, Bristol,   Penreth,   Bridgwater,   Nottingham, 
Grantham,  HuU,  Huntington,  Cambridge;  and  the 
towns  of  Pereth  and  Berwick,  St.  Germans  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  Isle  of  Wight.     For  these  sees,  the 
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BOOK  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  to  present  two  to  the  king, 

'. —  who  might  choose  either  of  them,  and  present  the 

^^^^'  person  so  named  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province 
to  be  consecrated :  after  which,  they  might  exercise 
such  jurisdiction  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should 
give  to  them,  or  as  suffragans  had  been  formerly 
used  to  do ;  but  their  authority  was  to  last  no  longer 
than  the  bishop  continued  his  commission  to  them. 
But,  that  the  reader  may  more  clearly  see  how  this 
Collect,  act  was  executed,  he  shall  find  in  the  Collection  a 
writ  for  making  a  suffragan  bishop.  These  were 
believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Chorepiscopi  in 
the  primitive  church;  which,  as  they  were  begun 
before  the  first  council  of  Nice,  so  they  continued  in 
the  western  church  till  the  ninth  century,  and  then 
a  decretal  of  Damasus  being  forged,  that  condemned 
them,  they  were  put  down  every  where  by  degrees. 
Act.  26.  and  now  revived  in  England.  TThen  followed  the 
A^subtidy  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  the  king.  It  was  now  twelve 
grmated.  y^^^  siucc  thcrc  was  any  subsidy  granted.  A  fif- 
teenth and  a  tenth  were  given,  to  be  paid  in  three 
years,  the  final  payment  being  to  be  at  Allhallontide, 
in  the  year  1587.  The  bill  began  with  a  most  glo- 
rious preamble  **  of  the  king's  high  wisdom  and  po- 
'*  licy  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  these  twen- 
**  ty-four  years  in  great  wealth  and  quietness,  and 
*'  the  great  charges  he  had  been  at  in  the  last  war 
*^  with  Scotland,  in  fortifying  Calais,  and  in  the  war 
''  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  wil- 
"  ful,  wild,  and  unreasonable  and  savage  people  of 
**  Ireland,  to  order  and  obedience ;  and  intended  to 
*^  build  forts  on  the  marches  of  Scotland  for  the  se« 
'^  curity  of  the  nation,  to  amend  the  haven  of  Calais, 
'*  and  make  a  new  one  at  Dover.   By  all  which  they 
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did  perceive  the  entire  love  and  zeal  which  the  book 
king  bore  to  his  people,  atid  that  he  sought  not^ 


their  wealth  and  quietness  only  for  his  own  time,  ^^^'^- 
'^  being  a  mortal  man,  but  did  provide  for  it  in  all 
**  time  coming :  therefore  they  thought  that  of  very 
**  equity^  reason,  and  good  conscience,  they  were 
^'  bound  to  shew  like  correspondence  of  zeal,  grati- 
'*  tude,  and  kindness.''  Upon  this  the  king  sent  a 
general  pardon,  with  some  exceptions  ordinary  in 
such  cases.  But  Fisher  and  More  were  not  only  ex- More  md 
eluded  from  this  pardon  by  general  clauses,  but  byuiM^f^ 
two  particular  acts  they  were  attainted  of  misprision  ^*^^^i 
of  treason.  By  the  third  act,  according  to  the  re- 
cord, John  bishop  of  Rochester,  Christopher  Plum- 
mer,  Nicholas  Wilson,  Edward  Powel,  Richard  Fe- 
therstone,  and  Miles  Wyllir,  clerks,  were  attainted 
for  refusing  the  oath  of  succession ;  and  the  bishop- 
ric of  Rochester,  with  the  benefices  of  the  other 
clerks,  were  declared  void  from  the  second  of  Janu- 
ary next ;  yet  it  seems  few  were  fond  of  succeeding 
him  in  that  see ;  for  John  Hilsey,  the  next  bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  not  consecrated  before  the  year  1537. 
By  the  fourth  act,  sir  Thomas  More  is  by  an  in- 
vidious preamble  charged  with  ingratitude  for  the 
great  favours  he  had  received  from  the  king,  and 
for  studying  to  sow  and  make  sedition  among  the 
king's  subjects,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suc- 
cession :  therefore  they  declared  the  king's  grants  to 
him  to  be  void,  and  attaint  him  of  misprision  of 
treason. 

This  severity,  though  it  was  blamed  by  many,  yet  The  pro- 

_       ,  .  -  ceedingi 

others  thought  it  was  necessary  m  so  great  a  change;  against 
since  the  authority  of  these  two  men  wa$  such,  that,o^  ^' 
if  some  signal  notice  had  not  been  taken  of  them,*^'*^' 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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BOOK  many  might  by  their  endeavours,  espedaHy  encou 


raged  by  that  impunity,  have  been  corrupted  in  their 
1534.  00*ectiong  to  the  king.  Others  thought  the  prose- 
cuting them  in  such  a  manner  did  rather  raise  then* 
reputation  higher,  and  give  them  more  credit  with 
the  people,  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  pity  those 
that  suffer,  and  to  think  well  of  those  opinions,  for 
which  they  see  men  resolved  to  endure  all  extremi- 
ties. But  others  observed  the  justice  of  God  iq 
retaliating  thus  upon  them  their  own  severities  to 
others:  for  as  Fisher  did  grievously  prosecute  the 
preachers  of  Luther's  doctrine ;  so  More*s  hand  had 
been  very  heavy  on  them  as  long  as  he  had  powar, 
and  he  had  shewed  them  no  mercy,  but  the  extre- 
mity of  the  law,  which  himself  now  felt  to  be  very 
heavy.  Thus  ended  the  session  of  parliament,  with 
which  this  book  is  also  to  conclude ;  for  now  I  come 
to  a  third  period  of  the  king's  reign,  in  which  he  did 
govern  his  subjects  without  any  competitor :  but  I 
am  to  stop  a  little,  and  give  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  in  these  years  that  I  have 
passed  through. 
^tt'^orthe  ^^^  cardinal  was  no  great  persecutor  of  heretics^ 
reforma-  which  was  generally  thought  to  flow  from  his  hatred 
of  the  cleigy,  and  that  he  was  not  ill  pleased  to  hav^ 
them  depressed.  During  the  agitation  of  the  king's 
process,  there  was  no  prosecution  of  the  preachers 
of  Luther's  doctrine.  Whether  this  flowed  from  any 
intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure  to  the  bishop,  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell;  but  it  is  very  probable  it  must 
have  been  so,  for  these  opinions  were  received  by 
many,  and  the  popish  clergy  were  so  inclined  to 
severity,  that  as  they  wanted  not  occasions,  so  Uiey 
had  a  good  mind  to  use  those  preachers  cruelly ;  so 
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that  it  is  likely  the  king  restrained  them,  and  that  book 
W^  always  mixed  with  the  other  threatenings  to.    "' 


work  upon  the  pope,  that  heresy  would  prevail  in    '^^'*- 
England,  if  the  king  got  not  justice  done  him ;  so 
that,  till  the  cardinal  fell,  they  were  put  to  no  fur* 
ther  trouble. 

But  as  soon  as  More  came  into  favour,  he  piresaed 
the  king  much  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in 
execution ;  and  suggested,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
would  be  more  wrought  upon  by  the  king's  support- 
ing the  church,  and  defending  the  faith  vigorously, 
than  by  threatenings :  and  therefore  a  long  procla- 
mation was  issued  out  against  the  heretics,  many  of  po<* 
their  book^  were  prohibited,  and  all  the  laws  against 
them  were  appointed  to  be  put  in  execution,  and 
great  care  was  taken  to  seize  them  as  they  came 
into  England :  but  many  escaped  their  diligence. 

There  were  some  at  Antwerp,  Tindal,  Joye,  Con-rmdai  and 
stantine,  with  a  few  more,  that  were  every  year  Antwerp. 
writing  and  printing  new  books,  chiefly  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy,  the  superstition  of  pil- 
grimages, of  worshipping  images,  saints,  and  relics, 
and  against  reljdng  on  these  things,  which  were  then 
called,  in  the  common  styldy  good  works ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  they  wrote  much  about  faith  in 
Christ,  with  a  true  evangelical  obedience,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  men  could  be  saved.  The 
book  that  had  the  greatest  authority  and  influence 
was  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  the  bishops  made  great  complaints,  and  said, 
it  was  full  of  errors.  ^  But  Tonstal,  then  bishop  of 
London,  being  a  man  of  invincible  moderation,  would 
do  nobody  hurt,  yet  endeavoured  as  he  could  to  get 
their  books  into  his  hands :  so,  being  at  Antwerp  in  haii. 

y2 
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BOOK  the  year  1529>  as  he  returned  from  his  embassy  afc 

'. —  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  sent  for  one  Packington, 

^^^'*-  an  English  merchant  there,  and  desired  him  to  see 
how  many  New  Testaments  of  Tindal's  translation 
he  might  have  for  mpney.  Packington,  who  was  a 
secret  favourer  of  Tindal,  told  him  what  the  bishop 
proposed.  Tindal  was  very  glad  of  it;  for,  being 
convinced  of  some  faults  in  his  work,  he  was  de- 
signing a  new  and  more  correct  edition;  but  he 
was  poor,  and  the  former  impression  not  being  sold 
off,  he  could  not  go  about  it :  so  he  gave  Packing- 
ton  all  the  copies  that  lay  in  his  hands,  for  which 
the  bishop  paid  the  price,  and  brought  them  over. 
The  New    and  burnt  them  publicly  in  Cheapside.     This  had 

Testament  ,  , 

burnt.  such  au  hatcful  appearance  in  it,  being  generally 
called  a  burning  of  the  word  of  God,  that  people 
from  thence  concluded  there  must  be  a  visible  con- 
trariety between  that  book  and  the  doctrines  of  those 
who  so  handled  it ;  by  which  both  their  prejudice 
against  the  clergy,  and  their  desire  of  reading  the 
New  Testament,  was  increased.  So  that  next  year, 
when  the  second  edition  was  finished,  many  more 
were  brought  over,  and  Constantine  being  taken  in 
England,  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  private  examina- 
tion promised  him,  that  no  hurt  should  be  done 
him,  if  he  would  reveal  who  encouraged  and  sup- 

,  ported  them  at  Antwerp;  which  he  accepted  of, 

and  told,  that  the  greatest  encouragement  they  had 
was  from  the  bishop  of  London,  who  had  bought  up 
half  the  impression.  This  made  all  that  heard  of  it 
laugh  heartily,  though  more  judicious  persons  dis- 
cerned the  great  temper  of  that  learned  bishop  in  it. 
When  the  clergy  condemned  Tindal's  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  declared  they  intended  to 
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set  out  a  true  translation  of  it ;  which  many  thought  book 
was  never  truly  designed  by  them,  but  only  pretend- 


ed, that  they  might  restrain  the  curiosity  of  seeing    ^^^^' 
Tindal's  work,  with  the  hopes  of  one  that  should  be 
authorized :  and  as  they  made  no  progress  in  it,  so 
at  length,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  anno  1530, 
there  was  a  paper  drawn  and  agreed  to  by  arch- 
bishop Warham,  chancellor  More,  bi^op  Tonstal, 
and  many  canonists  and  divines,  which  every  in- 
cumbent was  commanded  to  read  to  his  parish,  as  a 
warning  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  heresy.     The 
contents  of  which  were,  ^*  That  the  king  having  The  last 
*^  called  together  many  of  the  prelates,  with  other  S^iy'sjld. 
"  learned  men  out  of  both  universities,  to  examine  ^'^'•^^" 
*^  some  books  lately  set  out  in  the  English  tongue, 
^'  they  had  agreed  to  condemn  them,  as  containing 
^<  several  points  of  heresy  in  them ;  and  it  being  pro- 
•*  posed  to  them,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  set 
"  forth  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  they 
'*  were'  of  opinion,  that  though  it  had  been  some-  ' 

'^  times  done,  yet  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
**  king  did  well  not  to  set  it  out  at  that  time  in  the 
"  English  tongue/'  So  by  this  all  the  hopes  of  a 
translation  of  the  scriptures  vanished. 

There  came  out  another  book,  which  took  might-  suppiiou 
ily ;  it  was  entitled.  The  Supplication  of  the  Beg-^^. ' 
garsj  written  by  one  Simon  Fish,  of  GrayVInn.  In 
it  the  beggars  complained  to  the  king,  that  they 
were  reduced  to  great  misery,  the  alms  of  the  people 
being  intercepted  by  companies  of  strong  and  idle 
friArs ;  for,  supposing  that  each  of  the  five  mendi- 
cant orders  had  but  a  penny  a  quarter  from  every 
household,  it  did  rise  to  a  vast  sum,  of  which  the  in- 
digent and  truly  necessitous  beggars  were  defrauded. 

Y  8 
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BOOK  Their  being  unprofitable  to  the  commonwealth,  with 
''•  several  other  things,  were  also  complained  o£  He 
1534.  also  taxed  the  pope  for  crudty  and  covetousness/ 
that  did  not  deliver  all  p^sons  out  of  purgatorj ; 
and  that  none  but  the  rich,  who  paid  well  for  it, 
could  be  discharged  out  of  that  prison.  This  was 
written  in  a  witty  and  taking  style,  and  the  king 
had  it  put  in  his  hands  by  Anne  Bolejm,  and  liked 
it  well,  and  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done 
to  the  author. 

More  an-  ChanccUor  More  was  the  most  sealous  champioH 
the  clergy  had ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them 
wrote  much,  only  the  bishop  of  Rochester  wrote  £ot 
purgatory ;  but  the  rest  left  it  wholly  to  him,  either 
because  few  of  them  could  write  well,  or  that  he 
being  much  esteemed,  and  a  disinterested  person, 
things  would  be  better  received  from  him  than  fiom 
them,  who  were  looked  on  as  parties.  So  he  an- 
swered this  Supplication  by  another,  in  the  name  of 
the  souls  that  were  in  purgatory,  representing  tiie 
miseries  they  were  in,  and  the  great  relief  they 
found  by  the  masses  the  friars  said  for  them,  and 
brought  in  every  man^s  ancestors  calling  earnestly 
upon  him  to  befriend  those  poor  friars  now^  when 
they  had  so  many  enenues.  He  confidently  asserted 
it  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  church  for  many  ages, 
and  brought  many  places  out  of  the  scriptures  to 
prove  it,  besides  several  reasons  that  seemed  to  con- 
firm it.  This,  being  writ  of  a  subject  that  would  allow 
of  a  great  deal  of  popular  and  moving  eloquence, 
in  which  he  was  very  eminent,  took  with  many.  • 

Frith  re-  But  it  discovered  to  others  what  was  the  founda- 
tion of  those  religious  orders ;  and  that,  if  the  belief 
of  purgatory  were  once  rooted  out,  all  that  was  built 
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on  that  foundation  must  needs  fall  with  it.    So  John  book 
Frith  wrote  an  answer  to  More's  Supplication,  to. 
shew»  that  there  was  no  ground  for  purgatory  in 
soipture,  and  that  it  was  not  believed  in  the  pri- 
mitive church.     He  also  answered  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester's bookp  and  some  dialogues  that  were  writ- 
ten on  the  same  subject,  by  Bastal,  a  printer,  and 
kinsman  of  More's:  he  discovered  the  fallacy  of 
their  reasonings^  which  were  built  on  the  weakness 
or  defects  of  our  repentance  in  this  life ;  and  that 
therefore  there  must  be  another  state  ;  in  which  we 
must  be  fiirther  purified.    To  this  he  answered. 
That  our  sins  were  not  pardoned  for  our  repentance, 
or  the  perfection  of  it,  but  only  for  the  merits  and 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  that,  if  our  repentance  is 
sincere,  God  accepts  of  it ;  and  sin  being  once  par- 
doned, it  could  not  be  further  punished.    He  shewed 
the  difference  between  the  punishments  we  may 
suffer  in  this  life,  and  those  in  purgatory :  the  one  are 
either  medicinal  corrections  for  reforming  us  more 
and  more,  or  for  giving  warning  to  others;  the 
other  are  terrible  punishments,  without  any  of  these 
ends  in  them :  therefore  the  one  might  weU  consist 
with  the  free  pardon  of  sin,  the  other  could  not. 
So  he  argued  from  all  these  places  of  scripture,  in 
which  we  are  said  to  be  freely  pardoned  our  sins  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  that  no  punishment  in  another 
state  could  consist  with  it :  he  also  argued,  from  all 
tiiose  places  in  which  it  is  said  that  we  shall,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  receive  according  to  what  we  have 
done  in  the  body,  that  there  was  no  state  of  purga- 
tory beyond  this  life.     For  the  places  brought  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  shewed  they  could  not  be 
meant  of  purgatory,  sinoe,  according  to  the  doctrine 

Y  4 
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BOOK  of  the  schoolmen,  there  was  no  going  to  purgatory 
.before  Christ.     For  the  places  in  the  New  Testa- 


J  534.  naent  he  appealed  to  More's  great  friend  Erasmus, 
whose  exposition  of  these  places  differed  much  from 
his  glosses.  That  place  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians about  the  fire,  that  was  to  try  every  man's 
work,  he  said,  was  plainly  allegorical ;  and  since  the 
foundation,  the  building  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  were  figuratively 
taken,  there  was  no  reason  to  take  ihefire  in  a  li- 
teral sense :  therefore  by  fire  was  to  be  understood 
the  persecution  then  near  at  hand,  called  in  other 
places,  thefisry  trial. 

For  the  ancient  doctors,  he  shewed,  that  in  the 
fourth  century,  St.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  St.  Austin, 
the  three  great  doctors  of  that  age,  did  not  believe 
it ;  and  cited  several  passages  out  of  their  writings. 
It  is  true,  St.  Austin  went  further  than  the  rest ; 
for  though  in  some  passages  he  delivered  his  opinion 
against  it,  yet  in  other  places  he  spake  of  it  more 
doubtfully,  as  a  thing  that  might  be  inquired  into, 
but  that  it  could  not  be  certainly  known :  and  in- 
deed before  Gregory  the  Great's  time  it  was  not  re- 
ceived in  the  church,  and  then  the  Benedictine 
monks  were  beginning  to  spread  and  grow  numer- 
ous, and  they,  to  draw  advantages  fi^m  it,  told 
many  stories  of  visions  and  dreams,  to  possess  the 
world  with  a  belief  of  it ;  then  the  trade  grew  so 
profitable,  that  ever  since  it  was  kept  up,  and  im- 
proved**:  and  what  succeeded  so  well  with  one  society 
and  order,  to  enrich  themselves  much  by  it,  was  an 
encouragement  to  others  to  follow  their  track  in  the 
same  way  of  trafiick.  This  book  was  generally  well 
received;  and  the  clergy  were  so  offended  at  the 
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author,  that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  a  real  book 
fire,  whenever  be  was  catched,  for  endeavouring  to- 


put  out  their  imaginary  one.  ^^^"^^ 

That  from  which  More  and  others  took  greatest 
advantage,  was,  that  the  new  preachers  prevaifed 
only  on  simple  tradesmen,  and  women,  and  other 
'  illiterate  persons :  but  to  this  the  others  answered, 
that  the  Pharisees  made  the  same  objection  to  the 
followers  of  Christ,  who  were  fishermen,  women, 
and  rude  mechanics ;  but  Christ  told  them,  that  to 
the  poor  the  gospel  wa9  preached :  and  when  the 
philosophers  and  Jews  objected  that  to  the  apostles, 
they  said,  God's  glory  did  the  more  appear,  since 
not  many  rich,  wise,  or  noble,  were  called,  but  the 
poor  and  despised  were  chosen :  that  men  who  had 
much  to  lose  had  not  that  simplicity  of  mind,  nor 
that  disengagement  from  worldly  things,  that  was  a 
necessary  disposition  to  fit  them  for  a  doctrine, 
which  was  like  to  bring  much  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion on  them. 

Thus  I  have  opened  some  of  these  things,  which  The  croei 
were  at  that  time  disputed  by  the  pen,  in  which  op-^tLtTbe 
position  new  things  were  still  started  and  examined.  "^*^""*"* 
But  this  was  too  feeble  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of 
the  clergy ;  therefore  they  sought  out  sharper  tools. 
So  there  were  many  brought  into  the  bishops'  courts, 
some  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  English,  some  for  reading  the  forbidden  books, 
some  for  harbouring  the  preachers,  some  for  speaking 
against  pilgrimages,  or  the  worshipping  and  adorn- 
ing of  images,  some  for  not  observing  the  church- 
fasts,  some  for  not  coming  to  confession  and  the  sa- 
crament, and  some  for  speaking  against  the  vices  of 
the  clergy.    Most  of  these  were  simple  and  illiterate 
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8ons»  and  of  a  fagot  in  the  end,  wrought  so  much  on 


^^^^'    their  fears  and  weakness,  that  they  generally  ab- 
jure and  were  dismissed.     But  in  the  end  of  the 

More.  yeir  1530,  one  Thomas  Hitton,  who  had  been  curate 
of  Maidstone,  and  had  left  that  place,  going  oft  to 
Antwerp,  he  bringing  over  some  of  the  books  that ' 

Tiadai.  were  printed  there,  was  taken  at  Gravesend^  and. 
brought  before  Warham  and  Fisher,  who,  after  he 
had  suffered  much  by  a  long  and  cruel  imprisoiip- 
ment,  condenmed  him  to  be  burnt. 

Biiney's         The  most  eminent  person  that  suffered  about  this 

^*''  time  was  Thomas  Bilney,  of  whose  abjuration  an 
account  was  given  in  the  first  book :  he  after  that 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  was  mudi  troubled  in  his 
conscience  for  what  he  had  dcme,  so  that  the  rest  of 
that  society  at  Cambridge  wero  in  great  apprehen- 
sion of  some  violent  effect,  which  that  desperation 
might  produce,  and  sometimes  watched  him  whole 

Latimer's  nights.  This  continucd  about  a  year;  but  at  length 
his  mind  was  more  quieted,  and  he  resolved  to  ex* 
piate  his  abjuration  by  as  public  and  solemn  a  con- 
fession of  the  truth:  and,  to  prepare  himself  the 
better,  both  to  defend  and  suffer  for  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  formerly  through  fear  denied,  he  fol- 
lowed his  studies  for  two  years.  And  when  he 
found  himself  well  fortified  in  this  resolution,  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  and  went  to  his 
own  country  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he  thought  he 
owed  his  first  endeavours. 

Ibwted"to      ^^  preached  up  and  down  the  country, confessing 

him.  his  former  sin  of  denying  the  faith,  and  taught  the 
people  to  beware  of  idolatry,  or  trusting  to  pilgrim- 
ages, to  the  cowl  of  St  Francis,  to  the  prayers  of 
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saints,  or  to  images;  but  exhorted  thefn  to  stay  at  book 
home,  to  gi\re  much  alms,  to  belieye  in  Jesus  Christ, . 


and  lo  offer  u{>  their  hearts,  wills,  and  minds  to  him^J^^^* 
in  the  sacrament.  This  being  noised  about,  he  was 
seized  on  by  the  bishop's  officers,  and  put  in  prison 
at  Norwich,  and  the  writ  was  sent  for  to  bum  him 
as  a  relapse,  he  being  first  condemned  and  de- 
graded from  his  priesthood.  While  he  was  in  pri- 
son, the  frars  came  oft  about  him  to  persuade  him 
to  recant  again,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  did 
read  a  bill  of  abjuration. 

More,  not  being  satisfied  to  Iiave  sent  the  writ  fisr  it  u  given 
his  burning,  studied  also  to  defame  him,  puUishing  abjured, 
this  to  the  world;  yet  in  that  he  was  certainly 
abused,  for  if  he  had  signed  any  such  paper,  it  had 
been  put  in  the  bishop's  register,  as  all  things  of  that 
nature  were :  but  no  such  writing  was  ever  shewn ; 
only  some  said  they  heard  him  read  it ;  and  others, 
who  denied  there  was  any  such  thing,  being  ques« 
tioned  for  it,  submitted  and  confessed  their  fault. 
But,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  no  strange  thing  if  a  lie 
of  that  nature  was  vented  with  so  much  authority, 
that  men  were  afraid  to  contradict  it ;  and  when  a 
man  is  a  close  prisoner,  those  who  only  have  access 
to  him  may  spread  what  report  of  him  they  please ; 
and  when  once  such  a  thing  is  said,  they  never  want 
officious  vouchers  to  lie  and  swear  for  it.  But  since 
nothing  was  ever  shewed  under  his  hand,  it  is  clear 
there  was  no  truth  in  these  reports,  which  were 
spread  about  to  take  away  the  honour  of  martyrdom 
from  the  new  doctrines.  It  is  true,  he  had  never 
inquired  into  all  the  other  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  so  did  not  differ  from  them  about  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  some  other 
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BOOK  things*    But  when  men  durst  speak  fireely,  there 
.were  several  persons  that  witnessed  the  constancy 


Tbi^^  and  sincerity  of  Bilney  in  these  his  last  conflicts; 
hood  of  and,  among  the  rest,  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards 
•fterwuds  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  an  eyewitness  of  his 
appeared,  guflferings,  wUch  from  his  relation  were  published 
afterwards:  he  took  his  death  patiently  and  con- 
stantly, and  in  the  little  time  that  was  allowed  him 
to  live  after  his  sentence,  he  was  observed  to  be 
cheerful ;  and  the  poor  victuals  that  were  brought 
him,  bread  and  ale,  he  eat  up  heartily;  of  which 
when  one  took  notice,  he  said  he  must  keep  up  that 
ruinous  cottage  till  it  fell ;  and  often  repeated  that 
passage  in  Isaiah,  When  thou  waUcest  through  the 
fire  J  thou  shalf  not  be  burnt;  and,  putting  his  finger 
in  the  flame  of  the  candle,  he  told  those  about  him, 
that  he  well  knew  what  a  pain  burning  was,  but 
that  it  should  only  consume  the  stubble  of  his  body, 
and  that  his  soul  should  be  purged  by  it. 
Hie  man-  When  the  day  of  execution  came,  being  the  tenth 
offering*  of  November,  as  he  was  led  out,  he  said  to  one  that 
exhorted  him  to  be  patient  and  constant,  that  as  the 
mariners  endured  the  tossing  of  the  waves,  hoping 
to  arrive  at  their  desired  port,  so,  though  he  was  now 
entering  into  a  storm,  yet  he  hoped  he  should  soon 
arrive  at  the  haven;  and  desired  their  prayers. 
When  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  repeated  the  creed, 
to  shew  the  people  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
apostles ;  then  he  put  up  his  prayers  to  God  with 
great  shews  of  inward  devotion ;  which  ended,  he 
repeated  the  hundred  and  forty-third  Psalm,  and 
paused  on  these  words  of  it,  Enter  not  into  Judg^ 
ment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  be  Justed,  with  deep  recollection :  and 
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when  doctor  Warner,  that  accompanied  him  to  the   rook 
stake,  took  leave  of  him  with  many  tears,  Bilney. 


with  a  cheerful  countenance  exhorted  him  to  feed  ^^^^• 
his  flock,  that  at  his  Lord's  coming  he  might  find 
him  so  doing.  Many  of  the  b^ging  friars  desired 
him  to  declare  to  the  people,  that  they  had  not  pro- 
cured his  death ;  for  that  was  got  among  them,  and 
they  feared  the  people  would  give  them  no  more 
alms :  so  he  desired  the  spectators  not  to  be  the 
worse  to  these  men  for  his  sake,  for  they  had  not 
procured  his  death.  Then  the  fire  was  set  to^  and 
his  body  consumed  to  ashes. 

Thus  it  appears,  both  what  opinion  the  people 
had  of  him,  and  in  what  charity  he  died,  even  to- 
wards his  enemies,  doing  them  good  for  evil.  But 
this,  though  it  perhaps  struck  terror  in  weaker 
minds,  yet  it  no  less  encouraged  others  to  endure 
patiently  all  the  severities  that  were  used  to  draw 
them  from  his  doctrine.  Soon  after,  one  Richard 
Byfield  suffered:  he  was  a  moi|k  of  St. Edmunds- Byfieid'> 
bury,  and  had  been  instructed  by  doctor  Barnes,*™**""^* 
who  gave  him  some  books ;  which  being  discovered, 
he  was  put  in  prison,  but  through  fear  abjured :  yet 
afterward  he  left  the  monastery,  and  came  to  London. 
He  went  oft  over  to  Antwerp,  and  brought  in  for- 
bidden books,  which  being  smelled  out,  he  was  seized 
on,  and  examined  about  these  books:  he  justified 
them,  and  said,  he  thought  they  were  good  and  pro- 
fitable, and  did  openly  exclaim  against  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  clergy :  so  being  judged  an  heretic,  he 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield  the  eleventh  of  November. 

In  December,  one  John  Tewksbury,  a  shopkeeper  And  Tewk>. 
in  London,  who  had  formerly  abjured,  was  also  taken  °'^  *' 
and  tried  in  sir  Thomas  More's  house  at  Chelsey, 
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BOOK  where  sentence  was  given  i^ainst  him  by  Sboketky^ 

l bishop  of  London^  (for  Tonstal  waa  translated  tlie 

1534.  former  year  to  Duresme>)  and  waa  burnt  in  Smith«> 
field.  There  were  also  three  burnt  at  York  this 
year,  two  men  and  one  woman. 

These  proceedings  were  complained  of  in  the  fcd-p 
lowing  session  of  parliament^  as  was  form^ly  told ; 
and  the  ecdesiastical  courts  being  found  both  arbi-» 
trory  and  cruel,  the  house  of  commons  desired  a  re* 
dress  of  that  from  the  king :  but  nothing  was  done 
about  it  till,  three  years  after  that^  the  new  act 
against  heretics  was  made,  as  was  already  told.  The 
clergy  were  not  much  moved  at  the  address  which 
the  house  of  commons  made,  and  therefore  went  on 
in  their  extreme  courses ;  and,  to  strike  a  terror  in 
the  gentry,  they  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  one 
Bainbam*8  Jamcs  Baiuham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple :  he  was 
carried  to  the  lord  chancellor's  house,  where  much 
pains  was  taken  to  persuade  him  to  discover  sudi  as 
he  knew  in  the  Temple,  who  favoured  the  new  opin- 
Fox.  ions ;  but  fair  means  net  prevailing,  More  made  him 
be  whipt  in  his  own  presence,  and,  after  that,  sent 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  looked  on  and  saw  him 
put  to  the  rack.  Yet  it  seems  nothing  could  be 
drawn  from  him^  that  mi^t  be  made  use  of  to  any 
other  person's  hurt ;  yet  he  himself  afterwards,  over* 
come  with  fear,  abjured  and  did  penance,  but  had 
no  quiet  in  his  consdence  till  he  went  puUicly  to 
church,  with  a  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  and  con- 
fessed, with  many  tears,  that  he  had  denied  God, 
and  prayed  the  people  not  to  do  as  he  had  done; 
and  said,  that  he  felt  an  hell  in  his  own  conscience 
for  what  he  had  done.  So  he  was  soon  after  carried 
to  the  Tower ;  (fcH*  now  the  bishops,  to  avoid  the 
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imputation  of  using  men  cru^y  in  their  prisons,  did  book 
put  heretics  in  the  king's  prisons.)    He  was  charged      "' 
for  having  said,  ^*  That  Thomas  Becket  was  a  mur-    ^^^- 
**  derer,  and  damned  in  hell  if  he  did  not  repent ; 
**  and  for  speaking  contemptuously  of  praying  to 
^^  saints,  and  saying,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
'<  was  only  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  that  his  body 
**  was  not  chewed  with  the  teeth,  but  received  by 
^<  faith.   So  he  was  judged  an  obstinate  and  relapsed 
^  heretic,  and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  about  the  end 
**  of  April  1632."   There  were  also  some  others  burnt 
a  little  before  this  time,  of  whom  a  particular  account 
could  not  be  recovered  by  Fox,  with  all  his  industry. 
But  with  Bainham,  More's  perseeution  ended ;  for 
soon  after  he  laid  down  the  great  seal,  which  set  the  Regut. 
poor  preachers  at  ease. 

Crome  and  Latimer  were  brought  before  the  con* 
vocati(m,  and  accused  of  heresy.  They  both  sub^  Articles 
scribed  the  articles  offered  to  them,  '^That  there  ]]^^ab. 
**  was  a  purgatory :  that  the  souls  in  it  were  pro-^"^' 
*^  fited  by  masses  said  for  them :  that  the  saints  are 
^' now  in  heaven^  and  as  mediators  pray  for  us: 
^<  that  men  ought  to  pray  to  them,  and  hoodour 
*^  them :  that  pilgrimages  were  pious  and  merito- 
^  riotts :  that  men  who  vowed  chastity  might  not 
'*  marry  without  the  pope's  dispensation :  that  the 
^^  keys  of  binding  and  loosing  were  given  to  St. 
<*  Peter,  and  to  his  successors,  though  their  lives 
^'  were  bad ;  and  not  at  all  to  the  laity :  that  men 
*^  merited  by  prayers,  fiisting,  and  other  good  works : 
'*  that  priests  prohibited  by  the  bishop  should  not 
*^  preach  till  they  were  purged  and  restored :  that 
*^  the  sev«n  sacraments  conferred  grace :  that  con- 
^*  secrations  and  benedictions  used  by  the  church 
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BOOK  **  were  good :  that  it  was  good  and  profitable  to  set 

^ '. —  ^y  up  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  the 

1534.  tt  churches,  and  to  adorn  them  and  burn  candles  be- 
^^  fore  them ;  and  that  kings  were  not  obliged  to  give 
"  their  people  the  scriptures  in  a  vulgar  tongue." 
By  these  articles  it  may  be  easily  collected,  what 
were  the  doctrines  then  preached  by  the  reformers. 
There  was  yet  no  dispute  about  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  which  was  first  called  in 
question  by  Frith ;  for  the  books  of  Zuinglius  and 
(Ecolampadius  came  later  into  England,  and  hitherto 
they  had  only  seen  Luther's  works^  with  those  writ- 
'  ten  by  his  followers. 
^i^ncy*^  But  in  the  year  15S2,  there  was  another  memor* 

TMtament.  ^jjig  instance  of  the  clergy's  cruelty  against  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  suspected  of  heresy.  The 
common  style  of  all  wills  and  testaments  at  that  time 
Regist.      was,  first,  *^  I  bequeathe  my  soul  to  Almighty  God, 
Fite-jtmes.  ,<  ^^^  ^Q  ^y^  L^jy.  g^.  jyi^jy^  ^^^  ^  gU  ^Yxe  saiuts  in 

"  heaven :  but  one  William  Tracy  of  Gloucester 
**  dying,  left  a  will  of  a  fEU*  difierent  strain ;  for  he 
**  bequeathed  his  soul  only  to  God  through  Jesus 
**  Christy  to  whose  intercession  alone  he  trusted^ 
'^  without  the  help  of  any  other  saint ;  therefore  he 
"  left  no  part  of  his  goods  to  have  any  pray  for  his 
RcgMt.  **  soul."  This  being  brought  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
stokes.Foi.  j^^,^  court,  he  was  condemned  as  an  heretic,  and  an 
order  was  sent  to  Parker,  chancellor  of  Worcester, 
to  raise  his  body.  The  officious  chancellor  went  be- 
yond his  order,  and  burnt  the  body ;  but  the  record 
bears,  that  though  he  might  by  the  warrant  he  had 
raise  the  body  according  to  the  law  of  the  church, 
yet  he  had  no  authority  to  bum  it.  So,  two  years 
after,  Tracy's  heirs  sued  him  for  it,  and  he  was 
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turned  out  of  his  office  of  chanGeUor,  and  fined  in  book 
four  hundred  pound. 


There  is  another  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the^jj^^.^"*;^ 
clergy  this  year.  One  Thomas  Harding  of  Buck- •«««"«»«•• 
inghamshire>  an  ancient  man,  who  had  abjured  in 
the  year  1506,  was  now  observed  to  go  often  into 
woods,  and  was  seen  sometimes  reading.  Upon 
which  his  house  was  searched,  and  some  parcels  of 
the  New  Testament  in  English  were  found  in  it 
So  he  was  carried  before  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin* 
coin ;  who,  as  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor,  so,  being 
the  king's  confessor,  acted  with  the  more  authority^ 
This  aged  man  was  judged  a  relapse,  and  sent  to 
Chesham,  where  he  lived,  to  be  burnt ;  which  was 
executed  on  Corpus  Christi  eve.  At  this  time  there 
was  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  pardon  proclaimed 
to  all  that  carried  a  fagot  to  the  burning  of  an  here- 
tic ;  so  dexterously  did  the  clergy  endeavour  to  in- 
fect the  laity  with  their  own  cruel  spirit :  and  that 
wrought  upon  this  occasion  a  signal  effect ;  for,  as 
the  fire  was  kindled,  one  flung  a  fagot  at  the  old  fox. 
man's  head,  which  dashed  out  his  brains. 

In  the  year  15S3,  it  was  thought  fit  by  some  sig-  1533. 
nal  evidence  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  king 
did  not  design  to  change  the  established  religion, 
though  he  had  then  proceeded  far  in  his  breach  with 
jRome ;  and  the  crafty  bishop  of  Winchester,  Gardi- 
ner, as  he  complied  with  the  king  in  his  second  mar- 
riage and  separation  from  Rome,  so,  being  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  reformation,  and  in  his  heart 
addicted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  did  by  this  argument 
often  prevail  with  the  king  to  punish  the  heretics ; 
That  it  would  most  effectually  justify  his  other  pro- 
ceedings, and  convince  the  world  that  he  was  still  a 

VOL.  I.  z 
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.king  to  what  he  desired.    And  at  this  time  the  steps 


1^34.   f;],^  ^{Qg  ]|||j  made  in  his^  separation  from  the  pope, 
had  given  such  hewt  to  the  new  preach^*s,  that 
they  grew  bolder  and  more  public  in  their  assem- 
Uies. 
Frith*8  John  Frith,  as  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  which 

was  so  taken  notice  of,  some  years  before,  that  he 
was  put  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  cardinal  in- 
tended to  bring  from  Cambridge,  and  put  in  his  coU 
lege  at  Oxford ;  so  he  had  offended  them  by  sevend 
writings,  and,  by  a  discourse  which  he  wrote  against 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had 
provoked  the  king,  who  continued  to  his  death  to 
His  a^fu-  believe  that  firmly.  "  The  substance  of  his  ai^- 
aguDstthe  **  ments  was.  That  Christ  in  the  sacrament  gave 
^^^.  "  eternal  life,  but  the  receiving  the  bare  sacrament 
"  did  not  give  eternal  life,  since  many  took  it  to 
"  their  damnation ;  therefore  Christ's  presence  there 
"  was  only  felt  by  faith.  This  he  further  proved  by 
"  the  fathers  before  Christ,  who  did  eat  the  same 
''  spiritual  food,  and  drink  of  the  Rock,  which  was 
.  "  Christ,  according  to  St.  Paul.  Since  then,  they  and 
<<  we  communicate  in  the  same  thing,  and  it  was 
"  certain  that  they  did  not  eat  Christ's  flesh  corpo- 
**  rally,  but  fed  by  faith  on  a  M essias  to  come,  as 
**  Christians  do  on  a  Messias  already  come ;  there- 
"  fore  we  now  do  only  communicate  by  faith.  He 
^^  also  insisted  much  on  the  signification  of  the  word 
"  sacrament^  from  whence  he  concluded,  that  the 
*'  elements  must  be  the  mystical  signs  of  Christ's 
"  body  and  blood ;  for  if  they  were  truly  the  ftesh 
"and  blood  of  Christ,  they  should  not  be  sacra- 
"  ments.     He  concluded,  that  the  ends  of  the  sacr»- 
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**  meDt  were  tkese  three;  by  a  visible  action  to  knit  book 

II 
"  the  society  of  Chrislians  together  in  one  body,  to 


<<  be  a  meaii»  of  conveying  grace  upon  our  due  par- 
*'  ticipating  of  them>  and  to  be  remembrances  to 
'*  stir  up  men  to  bless  God  for  that  unspeakable 
^^  love,  which  in  the  death  of  Christ  appeared  to  man- 
^'  kind.  To  all  these  ends  the  corporal  presence  of 
^'  Christ  availed  nothings  they  being  sufficiently  an^ 
"  swered  by  a  mystical  presence :  yet  he  drew  no 
*^  other  oondoMHi  from  these  premis^s^  but  that  be- 
**  lief  of  the  cofrfoni  jM'esence  in  the  sacrament  was 
'^  no  n^essary  article  of  our  faith."  This  either 
flowed  from  his  not  having  yet  arrived  at  a  sure 
persuasion  in  the  niaMer,  or  that  he  chose  in  that 
modest  style  to  encounter  an  opinion,  of  which  the 
world  was  so  fond,  that  to  have  opposed  it  in  down- 
right words  would  have  given  prejudices  against  all 
that  he  could  say. 

Frith^  upon  a  long  conversation  with  one  upon 
this  subject,  was  desired  to  set  down  the  heads  of  it 
in  writing,  which  he  did.  The  paper  went  about, 
and  was  by  a  fUse  brother  conveyed  to  sir  Thomas 
More's  hands,  who  set  himself  to  answer  it  in  his 
ordinary  style,  treating  Frith  with  great  contempt, 
calling  him  always  the  young  man.  Frith  was  in 
prison  before  be  saw  More's  book ;  yet  he  wrote  a 
reply  to  it,  which  I  do  not  find  was  then  published ; 
but  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  afterwards  to  Cranmer, 
who  acknowledged,  when  he  wrote  his  apology 
against  Gardiner,  that  he  had  received  great  light 
in  that  matter  from  Frith's  book,  and  drew  most  of 
his  arguments  out  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  printed 
with  his  works,  anHo  1573 :  and  by  it  may  appear^ 
how  much  truth  is  stronger  than  error :  for  though 
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BOOK  More  wrote  with  as  much  wit  and  eloquence  as  miy 
.man  in  that  age  did,  and  Frith  wrote  plainly,  with-* 


1534. 


out  any  art ;  yet  there  is  so  great  a  diflfer^ice  be- 
tween their  books,  that  whoever  compares  them, 
will  clearly  perceive  the  one  to  be  the  ingenious  de- 
fender of  an  ill  cause,  and  the  other  a  simple  as* 
sertor  of  truth.  Frith  wrote  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tage that  was  possiUe,  being  then  in  the  gaol,  where 
he  could  have  no  books,  but  some  notes  he  might 
have  collected  formerly;  he  was  also  so  loaded 
with  irons,  that  he  could  scarce  sit  with  any  ease. 
He  began  with  confirming  what  he  had  delivered 
about  the  fathers  before  Christ,  their  feeding  on  his 
hody  in  the  same  manner  that  Christians  do  since 
his  death:  this  he  proved  from  scripture,  and  se- 
veral places  of  St.  Austin's  works ;  he  proved  also 
from  scripture,  that,  after  the  consecration,  the  ele- 
ments were  still  bread  and  wine,  and  were  so  called 
both  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles;  that  our 
senses  show  they  are  not  changed  in  their  natures, 
and  that  they  are  still  subject  to  corruption,  which 
can  no  way  be  said  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
proved  that  the  eating  of  Christ's  flesh  in  the  sixth 
of  St.  John  cannot  be  applied  to  the  sacrament ; 
since  the  wicked  receive  it,  who  yet  do  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  otherwise  they  should  have  eternal 
life.  He  showed  also,  that  the  sacrament  coming 
in  the  room  of  the  Jewish  paschal  lamb,  we  must 
understand  Christ's  words.  This  is  my  hody^  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  was  said,  that  the  lamb  was 
the  Larcts  passover.  He  confirmed  this  by  many 
passages  cited  out  of  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Chrys- 
ostome,  Ambrose,  Jerome,^  Austin,  Fulgentius,  £u« 
sebius,  and  some  later  writers,  as  Beda,  BertrMO^ 
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and  Druthmar,  who  did  all  assert^  that  the  elements  book 
retained  their  former  natures,  and  were  onlj  the  mya*  ■ 


teries,  signs,  and  figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  *^^' 
Christ.  But  Gelasius's  words  seemed  so  remarkable 
that  they  could  not  but  determine  the  controversy, 
especially  considering  he  was  bishop  of  Rome: 
he  therefore^  writing  against  the  Eutychians,  who 
thought  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  changed 
into  the  divine,  says,  That  as  the  elements  of  bread 
and  mne,  being  consecrated  to  be  the  sacraments 
of  the  body  and,  blood  of  Christy  did  not  cease  to  be 
bread  and  wine  in  substance ^  but  continued  in  their 
own  proper  natures ;  so  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
continued  still,  though  it  was  united  to  the  divine 
nature :  this  was  a  manifest  indication  of  the  belief 
of  the  church  in  that  age,  and  ought  to  weigh  more 
than  a  hundred  high  rhetorical  expressions.  He 
brought  likewise  several  testimonies  out  of  the 
fathers,  to  show,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  con* 
sequences  that  follow  transubstantiation ;  of  a  body 
being  in  more  places  at  once,-  or  being  in  a  place 
after  the  manner  of  a  spirit ;  or  of  the  worship  to 
be  given  to  the  sacrament.  Upon  this  he  digresses, 
and  says,  that  the  German  divines  believed  a  cor- 
poral presence ;  yet  since  that  was  only  an  opinion 
that  rested  in  their  minds,  and  did  not  carry  along 
with  it  any  corruption  of  the  worship,  or  idolatrous 
practice,  it  was  to  be  borne  with,  and  the  peace  of 
the  church  was  not  to  be  broken  for  it :  but  the^case 
of  the  church  of  Rome  was  very  different,  which 
had  set  up  gross  idolatry,  building  it  upon  this  doc- 
trine. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  short  abstract  of  Frith's 
book,  which  I  thought  fit  the  rather  to  do,  because 
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L^  ject  in  England  by  any  of  4he  reformers.    And  irom 

^^^^'  hence  it  may  appear,  upon  what  soKd  and  weighty 
reasons  they  then  b^an  to  shake  the  received  opin- 
ion of  transubstantiation ;  and  with  how  much  learn- 
ing this  controversy  was  managed  by  him  who  tot 
undertook  it. 

One  thing  was  singular  in  Frith's  (^nion,  that 
he  thought  there*  should  be  no  contest  made  about 
the  manner  ci  Christ's  j^esence  in  the  sacrament; 
for  whatever  opinion  men  held  in  speculation,  if  it 
went  not  to  a  practical  error,  (which  was,  the  adora- 
tion of  it,  for  that  was  idolatry  in  his  c^inion,)  there 
were  no  disputes  to  be  made  about  it :  therefore  he 
was  much  against  all  heats  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Zuinglians;  for  he  thought  in  such  a  matter, 
that  was  wholly  speculative,  every  man  might  hold 
his  own  opinion  without  making  a  breach  in  the 
unity  of  the  church  about  it. 

He  was  apprehended  in  May  1588,  and  kept  in 

prison  till  the  twentieth  of  June ;  and  then  he  was 

brought  before  the  bishop  of  London,  Gardiner,  and 

Stolid  foi  ^^g^^^d  sitting  with  him.  They  objected  to  iiim  his 

71.  and  a    opiuious  about  the  sacrament  and  purgatory.     He 

letter  of  hU     '^  ,      ,  ^  ,        ^  ,         ,.  .  -     , 

in  Fox.  answered,  that,  for  the  first,  he  did  not  find  tran- 
substantiation in  the  scriptures,  nor  in  any  apiMX^ved 
authors;  and  therefore  he  would  not  admit  any 
thing  as  an  article  of  faith,  without  clear  and  cer- 
tain grounds :  for  he  did  not  think  the  authority  of 
the  church  reached  so  far.  They  argued  with  him 
upon  some  passages  out  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Chrys- 
ostome:  to  which  he  answered,  by  opposing  other 
places  of  the  same  fathers,  and  showed  how  they 
were  to  be  reconciled  to  themselves :  when  it  came 
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to  a  coDclunoB,  tiiese  words  are  srt  doWn  ia  tfie  re>  book 
gister  as  his  confession. 


•♦  Frith  tMnketh  tod  jttdgeth,  that  the  natural  „.'*¥: 
'^  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  sacrametat  of  the  altar,  of  the  >». 
'*  but  in  one  place  only  at  once.    Itenty  he  saith, 
^^  that  neither  part  is  a  necetoary  article  of  our  faith, 
^  whether  the  natural  body  be  there  in  the  sacra- 
"  ment^  ot  not." 

As  for  pui^gMjOry,  he  said  a  man  consisted  of  two 
parts^  his  body  and  soul;  his  body  was  purged  by 
sickness  and  other  paind,  atd  at  kst  by  death,  and 
was  bot  by  their  own  doctrine  sent  to  purgatoiy. 
And  for  the  soul,  it  was  puf^ged  through  the  word 
of  Ood  received  by  faith.  So  his  confession  wa^ 
written  down  in  these  words.  **Ite^i  Frith  think- And  of  par- 
**  eth  and  judgeth,  that  there  is  no  purgatory  for^**'^' 
*'  the  soul,  after  that  it  is  departed  from  the  body ; 
<<  and  as  he  thinketh  lierein,  so  hath  he  Said,  writ- 
^'  ten,  and  defended :  ho wbeit  he  thii^eth  neither 
**  pirt  to  be  an  article  of  faith>  nec^sarily  to  be  bo 
**  lieved  under  piain  of  damnation.'' 

The  bishi^,  with  the  doctors  that  stood  about 
them,  took  mnch  pains  to  make  him  change ;  but 
he  told  them,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  these  ^&re  artides  of  f^th.  And  wheii 
they  threatened  to  proceed  to  a  finid  sentence,  he 
seemed  not  moved  with  it,  but  said^  lat  judgment 
he  donte  in  righteousneits.  The  bishops,  though 
none  of  them  were  guilty  of  great  tenderness,  yet 
seemed  to  pity  him  much ;  and  the  bish<^  of  Lon« 
don  professed,  he  gave  sentence  with  great  grief  of 
heart.  In  the  end,  he  was  judged  an  obstinltte  here-^  He  is 
tic,  and  was  delivered  to  the  secular  power.  Th6re  ig^™**"^*  • 
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_il_others;  therefore  I  shall  set  it  down. 


1534.  M  Most  earoesdy  requiring,  in  the  bowds  of  our 
^  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  that  this  execution  and  punish^ 
<^  ment,  worthily  to  be  done  upon  thee,  may  be  sO 
<<  moderate,  that  the  rigour  thereof  be  not  too  ex.- 
*^  treme,  uot  yet  the  gentleness  too  much  mitigated, 
'<  but  that  it  may  be  to  the  salvation  of  thy  soul,  to 
^  the  extirpation,  terror,  and  conreraon  of  heretics, 
^  and  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  fisuth.''  This  was 
thought  a  scorning  of  God  and  men^  when  those^ 
who  knew  that  he  was  to  be  burnt,  and  intended  it 
should  be  so,  yet  used  such  an  obtestation  by  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  rigour  might  not  be 
extreme*  This  being  certified,  the  writ  was  issued 
out ;  and,  as  the  register  bears,  he  was  burnt  in 
Smithfield  the  fourth  of  July,  and  one  Andrew 
Hewet  with  him,  who  also  denied  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  This  Hewet 
was  an  apprentice,  and  went  to  the  meetings  of  these 
preachers,  and  was  twice  betrayed  by  some  spies, 
whom  the  bishops'  officers  had  among  them,  who 
discovered  many*  When  he  was  examined,  he  would 
not  acknowledge  the  corporal  presence,  but  was  il- 
literate, and  resolved  to  do  as  Frith  did ;  so  he  was 
also  condemned,  and  burnt  with  him. 
Hit  con-  When  they  were  brought  to  the  stake.  Frith  ex« 
wTs^ir-  pressed  great  joy  at  his  approaching  martyrdom; 
ins*-  and,  in  a  transport  of  it,  hugged  the  fagots  in  his 
arms,  as  the  instruments  that  were  to  send  him  to 
his  eternal  rest.  One  doctor  Cook,  a  parson  of  Lon- 
don,  called  to  the  people^  that  they  should  not  pray 
for  them  any  more  than  they  would  do  for  a  dog.  At 
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which  Frith  smiled,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  him;  booic 
80  the  fire  was  set  to,  and  they  were  consumed  to- 


ashes.  ^^^* 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  clergy's  cruelty  against 
men's  lives,  and  was  much  condemned:  it  was 
thought  an  unheard-of  barbarity,  thus  to  bum  a 
moderate  and  learned  young  man,  only  because  he 
would  not  acknowledge  some  of  their  doctrines  to 
be  articles  of  faith ;  and  though  his  private  judg- 
ment was  against  their  tenet,  yet  he  was  not  positive 
in  it  any  further,  than  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
contrary  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  But  the  clergy 
were  now  so  bathed  in  blood,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  stript  themselves  of  those  impressions  of  pity 
and  compassion  which  are  natural  to  mankind ;  they 
therefore  held  on  in  their  severe  courses,  till  the  act 
of  parliament  did  effectually  restrain  them. 

In  the  account  that  was  given  of  that  act,  men-Pii>i>p*'* 

safferinfft* 

tion  was  made  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  who  put  in 
his  complaint  to  the  house  of  commons  against  the 
bishop  of  London.  The  proceedings  against  him 
had  been  both  es^treme  and  illegal :  he  was  first  ap- 
prehended, and  put  in  the  Tower  upon  suspicion  of 
heresy ;  and  when  they  searched  -him,  a  copy  of 
Tracy's  testament  was  found  about  him,  and  butter 
and  cheese  were  found  in  his  chamber,  it  being  in 
the  time  of  Lent.  There  was  also  another  letter 
found  about  him,  exhorting  him  to  be  ready  to  suffer 
constantly  for  the  truth.  Upon  these  presumptions 
the  bishop  of  London  proceeded  against  him,  and 
required  him  to  abjure.  But  he  said,  he  would  will* 
ingly  swear  to  be  obedient,  as  a  Christian  nnan 
ought,  and  that  he  would  never  hold  any  heresy 
during  his  life^  nor  favour  heretics:  but  the  bishop 
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biguities in  it :  tiierdbre  he  inquired  him  to  make 


^^^^'    the  abjuration  in  common  form;  which  he  raised 
to  <lo^  and  appealed  to  the  king  bm  the  Mpreme  head 
of  the  church.     Yet  the  biahop  pronounced  him  con- 
tuwHUs^  and  did  excomnmnioate  him :  but  whether 
he  was  released  on  his  appeal,  or  not,  I  do  not  find ; 
yet  perhaps  this  was  tlie  manof  whom  the  pope  oom- 
.^ained  to  the  EqgUsh  ambassadors*  \&9%  that  an 
heretic,  havii^  appealed  to  the  king  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  ohurdi,  was  taken  out  of  the  bishop's 
hands,  and  judged  and  acquitted  in  the  kiog^s  courts. 
It  is  probable  this  was  the  man ;  onljr  the  p<^  was 
informed,  that  it  was  from  the  arcfahishop  of  Ganter- 
biury  that  he  a^)ealed«  in  which  there  might  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Inshc^  of  London.    But  whatevar 
ground  there  may  be  for  that  conjecture,  Philips 
got  his  liberty,  and  put  in  a  complaint  to  the  house 
of  i^ommoBS^  which  produced  the  act  about  hare*- 
tics. 
A  stop  is        And  now  that  act  being  passed^  together  with  th^ 
cmeTpro^^^xtirpation  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  the  power 
''**^^'    being  lodged  in  the  king  to  correct  and  reform  fae^ 
resies,  idolatries,  and  abuses ;  the  standard  of  the  ca« 
ihcdic  faith  being  also  declared  to  be  the  scriptures^ 
the  persecuted  teachers  had  ease  and  encourage- 
ment every  where.     They  also  saw  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  king's  affairs  would  constrain  him  to  be 
gentle  to  them;  for  the  sentence  which  the  pope 
gave  against  the  king  was  committed  to  the  emperor 
to  be  executed  by  him,  who  was  then  aspiring  to  an 
universal  monardiy ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  his 
other  wars  gave  him  kisure  to  lodk  over  to  JBngland 
and  Ireland,  he  had  now  a  good  ocdour  to  jiistify  an 
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inyasioD,  botli  from  the  pope's  sentence,  and  t]ie  in^  book 
tererts  and  hoooinr  of  his  family,  in  protecting  his. 


aunt  and  h^  ikiughter :  therefore  the  king  was  to  '^^^^- 
gire  him  work  elsewhere;  in  order  to  whidi,  his 
interest  obliged  him  to  join  himsdf  to  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  had  at  Smakald  entered  into  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  liberty  of  re- 
Ugion,  and  the  rights  of  the  empire.  This  was  a 
thorn  in  the  emperor's  ride,  which  the  king^s  int^-est 
would  oblige  him  by  all  means  to  maintain.  Upon 
wliich  the  reformers  in  England  concluded,  that 
either  the  king,  to  recommend  himself  to  these 
princes,  would  relax  the  severities  of  t^e  law  against 
^em ;  or  otherwise,  that  their  inends  in  Germany 
would  see  to  it :  for  in  these -first  fervours  of  reforma- 
tions, the  prmoes  made  that  always  a  condition  in 
dieir  treaties,  that  those  who  favoured  their  doctrine 
might  be  no  more  persecuted. 

But  their  chief  encouragement  was  from   theTheqaeen 
^een,  who  reigned  in  the  king's  heart  as  absolutely  the  reform- 
as  he  did  over  his  subjects;  and  was  a  known  fo-^"' 
irotirer  of  thaofi.    She  took  Shaxton  and  Latimer  to 
be  h^  chaplains^  and  soon  aft»  promoted  them  to 
the  bishc^rics  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  then  va- 
cant by  the  deprivation  of  Campegio  and  Ghinucdi ; 
and  in  all  other  things  dierished  and  protected  them; 
and  used  her  most  effectual  endeavours  with  the 
king  to  promote  the  reformation.     Next  to  her, 
Oanmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  professed  cnmmer 
favourer  of  it ;  who,  besides  the  authority  of  his  cha-th^'ll!^!*'* 
racter  and  see,  was  well  fitted  for  carrying  it  on/**'™***'"- 
being  a  very  learned  and  industrious  man.     He 
was  at  great  pains  to  collect  the  sense  of  ancient 
writers  upon  all  the  tieads  of  religion,  by  which  he 
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BOOK  might  be  well  directed  in  such  an  important  matter. 
.  I  hare  seen  two  volumes  in  folio,  written  with  bis 


*^^^'  own  hand,  containing,  upon  all  the  heads  of  religion, 
a  vast  heap  both  of  places  of  scripture,  and  quota- 
tions out  of  ancient  fathers,  and  later  doctors  and 
schoolmen ;  by  which  he  governed  himself  in  that 
work.  There  is  also  an  original  letter  of  the  lord 
Burghley's  extant,  which  I  have  seen,  in  which  he 
writes,  that  he  had  six  or  seven  volumes  of  his  writ* 
ings ;  all  which,  except  two  other  that  I  have  seen, 
are  lost,  for  aught  I  can  understand.  From  which 
it  will  appear,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  that  he 
neither  copied  from  foreign  writers,  nor  proceeded 
rashly  in  the  reformation.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
temper ;  and,  as  I  have  seen  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
Osiander,  and  some  of  Osiander^s  answers  to  him, 
he  very  much  disliked  the  violence  of  the  German 
divines.  He  was  gentle  in  his  whole  behaviour; 
and  though  he  was  a  man  of  too  great  candour  and 
simplicity  to  be  refined  in  the  arts  of  policy,  yet  he 
managed  his  affairs  with  great  prudence :  which  did 
so  much  recommend  him  to  the  king,  that  no  ill 
offices  were  ever  able  to  hurt  him.  It  is  true,  he 
had  some  singular  opinions  about  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions and  offices,  which  he  seemed  to  make  whdly 
dependent  on  the  magistrate,  as  much  as  the  civil 
were :  but  as  he  never  studied  to  get  his  opinion  in 
that  made  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  re- 
serving only  to  himself  the  freedom  of  his  own 
thoughts,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  he  did  after- 
wards either  change,  or  at  least  was  content  to  be 
overruled  in  it ;  so  it  is  clear,  that  he  held  not  that 
opinion  to  get  the  king's  favour  by  it ;  toe  in  many 
other  things,  as  in  the  business  of  the  six  articles,  he 
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boldly  and  freely  argued^  bath  in  the  convocation  book 
and  the  bouse  of  peers,  against  that  which  he  knew. 


was  the  king's  mind,  and  took  his  life  in  his  hands,   ^^^^' 
which  had  certainly  been  offered  at  a  stake,  if  the 
Jdng^s  esteem  of  him  had  not  been  proof  against  all 
attempts. 

Next  him,  or  rather  above  him,  was  Cromwell,  Ainsud  by 
wbo  was  made  the  king^s  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  ^'^'"^'^* 
matters.  A  man  of  mean  births  but  noble  qualities ; 
as  appeared  in  two  signal  instances :  the  one  being, 
his  pleading  in  parliament  so  zealously  and  success* 
fully  for  the  fallen  and  disgraced  cardinal,  whose  se- 
cretary he  was  when  Gardiner,  though  more  obliged 
by  him,  had  basely  forsaken  him.  This  was  thought 
so  just  and  generous  in  him,  that  it  did  not  at  all 
binder  his  preferment,  but  raised  his  credit  higher : 
such  a  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  friendship  in 
misfortune  being  so  rare  a  thing  in  a  court.  The 
other  was,  his  remembering  the  merchant  of  Lucca, 
that  had  pitied  and  relieved  him  when  he  was  a 
poor  stranger  there,  and  expressing  most  extraordi- 
nary acknowledgments  and  gratitude,  when  he  was 
afterwards  in  the  top  of  his  greatness;  and  the 
other  did  not  so  much  as  know  him,  much  less  pre- 
tend to  any  returns  for  past  favours,  which  show- 
ed that  he  had  a  noUe  and  generous  temper :  only 
he  made  too  much  haste  to  be  great  and  rich.  He 
joined  himself  in  a  firm  friendship  to  Cranmer,  and 
did  promote  the  reformation  very  vigorously. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  court  that  The  dake 
wresUed  much  against  it;  the  head  of  it  was  theandGa^i. 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  though  he  was  the  queen's  ~'**pp**^ 
unde,  yet  was  ber  mortal  enemy.    He  was  a  dexter- 
ous courtier,  and  complied  with  the  king  both  in  his 
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BOOK  dirorce  and  sepamtion  froHi  Borne,  yet  dad  updo  all 
.occasioiis  persuade  the  king  to  innovate  nothing  in 


J  534.  i^giDQ^  His  great  friend,  that  joined  all  along 
with  him  in  those  counsels,  was  Gurdiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  a  crafty  and  politic  man,  and 
understood  the  king  well,  and  complied  with  fa» 
temper  in  every  thing :  he  deqnsed  Cranmer,  and 
hated  ali  reformation.  Longland,  that  had  been 
the  king's  coitfessor,.  was  also  managed  by  them; 
and  they  had  a  great  party  in  the  court,  and  almost 
all  the  churchmen  were  on  their  side. 
ReMons  That  wMch  prevailed  most  with  the  king  was, 
^^U  ^  that  himself  had  writ  a  book  in  defence  of  the  faith ; 
^^^°'  and  they  said,  would  he  now  retract  that,  whi<^  all 
learned  men  admired  so  much  ?  or  would  be  encoii^ 
rage  Luther  and  his  party,  who  had  treated  hnn 
with  so  little  respect  ?  If  he  went  to  change  the 
doctrines  that  were  formerly  received,  all  the  world 
would  say  he  did  it  in  qiite  to  the  pope,  which 
would  cast  a  great  dishonour  on  him,  as  if  his  pas^ 
sion  governed  his  religion.  Fordgn  princes,  who  in 
their  hearts  did  not  much  bkme  him  for  what  he 
had  hitherto  done,  but  rather  wished  for  a  good  op^ 
portunity  to  do  the  like,  woald  now  condemn  him  if 
he  meddled  with  the  religion :  and  his  own  s<d)jects, 
who  corniced  with  that  which  he  had  done,  and 
were  glad  to  be  delivered  from  foreign  jurisdiction, 
and  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  would  not 
bear  a  change  of  the  faith,  but  might  be  therein 
easily  set  on,  by  the  emissaries  of  the  pope  or  empe- 
ror, to  break  out  in  rebellion.  These  things  bemg 
managed  skilfiilly,  and  agreeing  with  his  own  pri«> 
vate  opinion,  wrou^t  mudi  on  him :  and  particu*- 
larly,  what  was  said  about  his  own  book,  which  had 
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been  so*  much  cemaMiided  to  him.  that  he  wu  aU  book 

IL 

most  made  beUeise  it  was  writtea  by  a  special  in* 


spiratiM  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^^^'^- 

But»  on  <^e  c^er  side^  Cranmer  repseseiited  io^^»^'»^^^ 
Inm,  thai  since  he  had  put  down  the  papers' authors^ 
itj,  it  was  not  fit  to  let  those  doctrines  be  still 
taught,  wbich  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  de- 
crees of  popes :  and  he  offieted  upon  the  greatest 
hazard  to  prore,  that  many  things,  then  reoeivied  as 
articles  of  fiuth,  were  no  better  grounded.;  there** 
fore  he  pressed  4ihe  tang  to  give  order,  to  hew  and 
^Lamine  thiBg»  freely,  that,  wiien  the  pope^s  power 
was  rejected,  the  people  mi^^  not  be  obliged  to  be- 
lieve doctrines,  which  had  no  better  warrant.  And 
for  political  councils,  he  was  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
good  Cliristiafn  prinee,  and  leave  the  event  to  Qdd^ 
and  things  might  be  carried  on  with  that  due  care, 
that  the  justice  asd  reasonableness  of  the  king's 
proceedings  should  appear  to  all  the  workL  And 
whereas  it  was  objected,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
cathoUc  church  ought  nM  to  be  examined  by  any 
particular  church ;  it  was:  answered,  that  when  all 
Christendom  were  under  one  emperor,  it  was. easy 
for  him  to  call  general  coundb,  and  in  such  circum- 
staiice»  it  was  fit  to  stay  for  one ;  and  yet,.even  then^^ 
particular  churches  did  in  their  national  synods^con- 
demn  hereaes,  and  reform  abuses.  But  the  state  of 
Christendom  was  now  altered ;  it  was  under  many 
princes,  who  had  different  interests,  and  thecefore 
they  thought  it  a  vain  expectation  to  look  for  any 
such  council.  The  protestants  of  Germany  had  now 
for  above  ten  years  desu^  the  emperor  to  procure 
one,  bat  to  no  effect ;  for  sometimes  the  pope  would 
not  grant  it,  and  at  other  times  the  French  king 
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BOOK  protested  against  it.    The  former  year  the  pope  had 
-sent,  to  the  king  to  offer  a  general  council  to  be  held 


Half  ^^*    at  Mantua  this  jear ;  but  the  king  found  that  was 

but  an  illusion ;  for  the  marquis  of  Mantua  protest- 

ed^  he  would  not  admit  such  a  number  of  strangers, 

as  a  council  would  draw  together,  into  his  town : 

'  yet  the  king  promised  to  send  his  ambassadors 

thither,  when  the  council  met.    But  now  the  king 

consulting  his  prelates  whether  the  emperor  might 

by  his  authority  summon  a  general  council,  as  the 

Arttoin.    Roman  emperors  had  done ;  some  of  them  gave  the 

someV    following  auswcr,  copied  from  tlte  original  that  is 

the'cdung^y^*  extant,  which  might  have  been   written   any 

wunoL*"**""^  between  the  year  1534,  in  which  Thomas 

Goodrick  was  made  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  year 

1540,  in  which  John  Clark,  bishop  of  Bath   and 

Wells,  died :  but  I  incline  to  think,  from  other  dr* 

cumstances,  that  it  was  written  about  the  end  of  the 

year  1534. 

For  the  General  CounciL 

Ex  Mss.  <<  Though  that  in  the  old  time,  when  the  empire 
lingfleet.'  **  of  Romc  had  his  ample  dominion  over  the  most 
^<  part  of  the  world,  the  first  four  general  councils 
^<  (the  which  at  all  times  have  been  of  most  estima- 
^*  tion  in  the  church  of  Christ)  were  called  and  ga- 
>^  thered  by  the  emperor's  commandment,  and  for  a 
**  godly  intent :  that  heresies  might  be  extinct, 
''  schisms  put  away,  good  order  and  manners  in  the 
**  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  people  of  the  same 
**  established.  Like  as  many  councils  more  were 
**  called :  till  now  of  late,  by  the  negligence,  as  well 
**  of  the  emperor,  as  other  princes,  the  bisho[:^  of 
**  Rome  hath  been  suffered  to  usurp  this  power ;  yet 
^*  now  for  so  much  that  the  empire,  of  Rom^  and 
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^<  the  monarchj  of  the  isame^  hath  no  such  general  book 
*^  dominion ;  but  many  princes  have  absolute  power . 


**  in  their  own  realms,  and  a  whole  and  entire  mo-  '^^'** 
**  narchj,  no  one  prince  may  by  his  authority  call 
**  any  general  council ;  but  if  that  any  one  or  more 
^*  of  these  princes,  for  the  establishing  of  the  faith, 
**  for  the  extirpation  of  schisms,  &c.  lovingly,  cha- 
'*  ritably,  with  a  good  sincere  intent,  to  a  sure  place, 
**  require  any  other  prince,  or  the  rest  of  the  great 
^  princes,  to  be  content  to  agree,  that  for  the  wealth, 
^'  quietness,  and  tranquillity  of  all  Christian  people, 
**  by  his  or  their  free  consent,  a  general  council 
*^  might  be  assembled :  that  prince;  or  those  princes 
"  so  required,  are  bound  by  the  order  of  charity,  for 
*'  the  good  fruit  that  may  come  of  it,  to  condescend 
^  and  agree  thereunto,  having  no  lawful  impedi- 
^  ment,  nor  just  cause  moving  to  the  contrary.  The 
*^  chief  causes  of  the  general  councils  are  before  ex- 
**  pressed. 

'<  In  all  the  ancient  councils  of  the  church,  in 
"  matters  of  the  faith  and  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
''  ture,  no  man  made  definitive  subscription,  but  bi- 
^'  shops  and  priests,  for  so  much  as  the  declaration 
"  of  the  word  of  God  pertisdneth  unto  them'. 
"  T.  Cantuarieir. 

*'  Cuthbertus  Dunelmen^ 
«  Jo.  Bath.  WeUen. 
"  Tho.  Elien." 

But,  besides  this  resolution,  I  have  seen  a  long  ^  speech  of 

^  Cranmcr's 

speech  of  Cranmer's,  written  by  one  of  his  secreta-  about  a  ge- 
nes.    It  was  spoken  soon  after  the  parliament  had  di. 
passed  the  acts  formerly  mentioned,  for  it  relates  to 
them  as  lately  done :  it  was  delivered  either  in  the 
house  of  lords^  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  or  at 
VOL.  I.  A  a 
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BOOK  the  council  board;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  in  the 

'• —  house  of  lords,  (or  it  b^;in8.  My  lards.   The  matter 

1534.  ^f^^  j^^^  ^  much  concern  the  burinesa  of  reforma- 
tion, that  I  know  the  reader  will  expect  I  should 
set  down  the  heads  of  it.  It  appears  he  had  been 
ordered  to  inform  the  house  about  these  things. 
The  preamble  of  his  speech  runs  upon  this  conc^t : 
DD*s^i'  "  ^^^^  M  rich  men,  flying  from  their  enemies,  carry 
lingfleet.  <<  away  all  they  can  with  them,  and  what  they  can- 
'*  not  take  away,  they  either  hide  or  destroy  it ;  so 
"  the  court  of  Rome  had  destroyed  so  many  ancient 
**  writings,  and  hid  the  rest,  having  carefully  pre^ 
**  served  every  thing  that  was  of  advantage  to  them, 
'*  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  what  diey  had  so 
^'  artificially  concealed:  therefore,  in  the  Canon  law, 
*^  some  honest  truths  were  yet  to  be  found,  but  so 
**  mislaid,  that  they  are  not  placed  where  one  m%ht 
"  expect  them ;  but  are  to  be  met  with  in  some 
**  other  chapters,  where  one  would  least  look  for 
them.  And  many  nmre  things,  said  by  the  an- 
cients of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  against  their  author- 
ity, were  lost,  as  appears  by  the  fragments  yet  re- 
maining. He  showed,  that  many  of  the  ancients 
**  called  every  thing  which  they  thought  well  done, 
'^  of  divine  institution,  by  a  large  extent  of  the 
''  phrase,  in  which  sense  the  passages  of  many  fa- 
^*  thers,  that  magnified  the  see  of  Rome,  were  to  be 
"  understood. 

*<  Then  he  shewed,  for  what  end  general  councils 
"  were  called ;  to  declare  the  faith,  and  reform  er- 
"  rors  :  not  that  ever  any  council  was  truly  general, 
**  for  even  at  Nice  there  were  no  bishops  almost  but 
**  out  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece ;  but  they  were 
<*  called  general,  because  the  emperor  summoned 
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^  them,  and  all  Christendom  did  agree  to  their  de«  book 
^  fimtionf,  which  he  proved  by  aeveral  authorities :  - 
^*  therefore,  though  there  were  many  more  bishops  in 
**  the  council  of  Arimini,  than  at  Nice  or  Constant!- 
<^  nople,  yet  the  one  was  not  received  as  a  general 
^^  council,  and  the  others  were :  so  that  it  was  not 
^^  the  number,  nor  authority  of  the  bishops,  but  the 
*<  matter  of  their  decisions,  which  made  them  be  re- 
^  cdved  with  so  general  a  submission. 

''  As  for  the  head  of  the  council :  St.  Peter  and 
^  St.  James  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  council  of 
^*  the  apostles,  but  there  were  no  contests  then 
^  about  headship.  Christ  named  no  head ;  which 
**  could  be  no  mwe  called  a  defect  in  him,  than  it 
^*  was  one  in  God,  that  had  named  no  bead  to  govern 
^  the  world.  Yet  the  church  found  it  convenient  to 
**  haye  one  over  them,  so  archbishops  were  set  over 
^provinces.  And  though  St  Peter  had  been  head 
^  of  the  apostles,  yet  as  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was 
**  ever  in  Rome,  so  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had 
^  his  headship  for  Rome's  sake,  or  that  he  left  it 
^  there ;  but  he  was  made  head  for  his  faith,  and 
^  not  for  the  dignity  of  any  see :  therefore  the  hi- 
*<  shops  of  Rome  could  pretend  to  nothing  from  him, 
^  but  as  they  foUowed  his  faith ;  and  Idberius,  and 
*^  some  other  bishops  there^  had  been  condemned  for 
**  heresy ;  and  if,  according  to  St.  James,  £Edth  be  to 
"  be  tried  by  works,  the  lives  of  the  popes  for  seve- 
^^  ral  ages  gave  shrewd  presumptions,  that  their 
^  faith  was  not  good.  And  though  it  were  granted 
<*  that  such  a  power  was  given  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
«  yet  by  many  instances  he  showed,  that  positive 
*^  precq)ts,  in  a  matter  of  that  nature,  were  not  for 
*^  ever  obligatory.    And  therefore  Gerson  wrote  a 

A  aS 
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BOOK  ^  \x)ok,I)e  AuferibilUate  Pap^e.  So  that  if  a  pope 
'**  with  the  cardinals  be  corrupted,  they  ought  to  bef 
^  tried  by  a  general  council^  and  submit  to  it.  St.* 
^  Peter  gave  an  account  of  his  baptizing  CorneUus, 
^  when  he  was  questioned  about  it  So  Damasus,' 
**  Sixtus,  and  Leo,  purged  themselyes  of  some  scan- 
'*dals. 

^'  Then  he  shewed  how  corrupt  the  present  pope 
^'  was,  both  in  his  person  and  govemmenty  for  which 
**  he  was  abhorred,  even  by  some  of  his  cardinals,  as 
**  himself  had  heard  and  seen  at  Rome.  It  is  true, 
'*  there  was  no  law  to  proceed  against  a  vicious 
*'  pope,  for  it  was  a  thing  not  foreseen,  and  thought 
**  scarcely  possible ;  but  new  diseases  required  new 
**  remedies :  and  if  a  pope  that  is  an  heretic  may  be 
**  judged  in  a  council,  the  same  reason  would  hold 
^  against  a  simoniacal,  covetous,  and  impious  pope, 
^  who  was  salt  that  had  lost  its  savour.  And  by 
**  several  authorities  he  proved,  that  every  man  who 
''lives  so  is  thereby  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
**  church ;  and  that,  as  the  preeminence  of  the  see 
*'  of  Rome  flowed  only  from  the  laws  of  men,  so 
''  there  was  now  good  cause  to  repeal  these,  for  the 
*^  pope,  as  was  said  in  the  council  of  Basil,  was  only 
**  vicar  of  the  church,  and  not  of  Christ ;  so  he  was 
^  accountable  to  the  church.  The  council  of  Con- 
**  stance,  and  the  divines  of  Paris,  had,  according  to 
**  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church,  declared  the 
*'  pope  to  be  subject  to  a  general  council,  which  many 
"  popes  in  former  ages  had  confessed.  And  all  that 
**  the  pope  can  claim,  even  by  the  canon  law,  is; 
**  only  to  call  and  preside  in  a  general  council ;  but 
"  not  to  overrule  it,  or  have  a  negative  vote  in  it. 
"  The  power  of  councils  did  not  extend  to  princes. 
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^^  dominions,  or  secular  matters,  but  only  to  points  booic 
**  of  faith,  which  they  were  to  declare ;  and  to  con-      "' 
«*  demn  heretics :  nor  weref  their  decrees  laws,,  till    ^^^4. 
*'  they  were  enacted  by  princes.     Upon  this  he  ent^ 
*^  larged  much,  to  show,  that  though  a  council  did 
"  proceed  against  a  king,  (with  which  they  then 
^^  threatened  the  king,)  that  their  sentence  was  of 
"  no  force,  as  being  without  their  sphere.     The  de*. 
''  termination  of  councils  ought  to  be  well  considered 

and  examined  by  the  scriptures ;  and  in  matters 
'^  indifferent,  men  ought  to  be  left  to  their  freedom. 
*-*  He  taxed  the  severity  of  Victor's  proceedings 
*'  against  the  churches  of  the  East,  about  the  day  of 
^'  E^ter :  and  concluded,  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
*'  body  is  not  cut  off,  except  a  gangrene  comes  in  it ; 
*^  so  no  part  of  the  church  ought  to  be  cut  off,  but 
**  upon  a  great  and  inevitable  cause.  And  he  very 
'^  largely  showed,  with  what  moderation  and  charity 
''  the  church  should  proceed  even  against  those  that 
^'^  held  errors.  And  the  standard  of  the  council's  de-* 
**  finitions  should  only  be  taken  from  the  scriptures, 
*'  and  not  from  men's  traditions. 

^^  He  said,  some  general  councils  had  been  re- 
'^  jected  by  others ;  and.  it  was  a  tender  point,  how 
^  much  ought  to  be  deferred  to  a  council :  some  de- 
^  orees  of  councils  were  not  at  all  obeyed.  The  di- 
*^  vines  of  Paris  held,  that  a  council  could  not  make 
*'  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  was  not  in  the  scrip* 
**  tures.  And  as  all  God's  promises  to  the  people  of 
^*  Israel  had  this  condition  implied  within  them.  If 
*'  they  kept  his  commandments;  so  he  thought  the 
^  promises  to  the  Christian  church  had  this  condi* 
"  tion  in  them.  If  they  kept  the  faith.  Therefore 
*'  he  had  much  doubting  in  himself  as  to  general 

A  a  3 
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"'     .*^  God  was  the  rule  of  feith,  which  ought  to  take 


1534.  ff  place  in  all  controversies  of  religion.  The  scrip- 
**  tures  were  called  canonical,  as  being  the  only  rules 
^*  of  the  faith  of  Christians ;  and  these,  by  appoint- 
<<  ment  of  the  ancient  council,  were  only  to  be  read 
"  in  the  churches.  The  fathers  S8.  Ambrose,  Je- 
^  rome,  and  Austin,  did  in  many  things  differ  from 
'^  one  another ;  but  always  appealed  to  the  soip- 
^  tures^  as  the  common  and  certain  standard.  And 
^*  he  cited  some  remarkable  passage  out  of  St.  Aus- 
^  tin,  to  show,  what  difference  he  put  between  the 
'*  scriptures,  and  all  the  other  writings  even  c£  the 
*^  best  and  holiest  fathers.  But  when  all  the  fathers 
^  agreed  in  the  exposition  of  any  place  of  scripture, 
'*  he  acknowledged  he  looked  on  that  as  flowing 
^*  from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  it  was  a  most  dan- 
^*  gerous  thing  to  be*  wise  in  our  own  concdt :  th^^- 
'*  fore  he  thought  councils  ought  to  found  their  de- 
*^  cisions  on  the  word  of  God,  and  those  expositions 
*^  of  it  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  doctors  of  the 
"  church. 

'^  Then  he  discoursed  very  largely  what  a  person 
**  a  judge  ought  to  be ;  he  must  not  be  partial,  nor 
^  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  nor  so  much  as  sit  on 
^  the  bench  when  it  is  tried,  lest  his  presence  should 
'*  overawe  others.  Things  also  done  upon  a  com- 
**  mon  error  cannot  bind,  when  the  error  upon  which 
**  they  were  done  comes  to  be  discover ;  and  all 
<<  human  laws  ought  to  be  changed,  when  a  public 
**  visible  inconvenience  follows  them.  Prom  which 
♦*  he  concluded,  that  the  pope,  being  a  party,  and 
**  having  already  passed  his  sentence,  in  things  which 
•*  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  general  council,  could 
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^'  not  be  a  judge,  nor  sit  in  it.     Princes  also,  who,  book 

^'  upon  a  common  mistake,  thinking  the  pope  head ! 

**  of  the  church,  had  sworn  to  him,  finding  that  this  '^^'*- 
^^  was  done  upon  a  false  ground,  maj  pull  their  neck 
**  out  of  his  yoke,  as  every  man  may  make  his  escape 
*^  out  of  the  hands  of  a  robber.  And  the  court  of 
<'  Rome  was  so  corrupt,  that  a  pope,  though  he 
**  meant  well^  as  Hadrian  did,  yet  could  never  bring 
^'  any  good  design  to  an  issue ;  the  cardinals  and 
**  the  rest  of  that  court  being  so  engaged  to  main- 
**  tain  their  corruptions.'*  These  were  the  heads  of 
that  discourse,  which  it  seems  he  gave  them  in  writ- 
ing after  he  had  delivered  it ;  but  he  promised  to 
entertain  them  with  another  discourse,  of  the  power 
the  bishops  of  the  Christian  church  have  in  their 
sees,  and  of  the  power  of  a  Christian  prince  to  make 
them  do  their  duty :  but  that  I  could  never  see,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  is  lost. 

All  this  I  thought  necessary  to  open,  to  show  the 
state  of  the  court,  and  the  principles  that  the  seve- 
ral parties  in  it  went  upon,  when  the  reformation 
was  first  brought  under  consideration  in  the  third 
period  of  this  king's  reign ;  to  which  I  am  now  ad- 
vanced. 


THE  EKD  OF  THE  SECOKD  BOOK. 
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BOOK  III. 


Of  the  other  transactions  about  religion  and  refbrmation, 
during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 

The  king,  having  passed  through  the  traverses  book 

and  tossings  of  his  suit  of  divorce,  and  having,  with      "'- 

the.  concurrence  both  of  his  clergy  and  parliament,     1535. 

brought  about  what  he  had  projected,  seemed  ^ow'^^^f 

at  ease  in  his  own  dominions.    But  thouffh.  matters  >"«>§"  grows 

trouble- 
were  carried  in  public  assemblies  smoothly  and  sue- some. 

cessfully,  yet  there  were  many  secret  discontents, 

which,  being  fomented  both  by  the  pope  and  the 

emperor's  agents,  wrought  him  great  trouble;  so 

that  the  rest  of  his.  life  was  full  of  vexation  and  dis- 

quiet. 

All  that  were  zealously  addicted  to  that  which 

they  called  the.  old  religion,  did  conclude,  that  what- 
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BOOK  ever  firmness  the  king  expressed  to  it  now,  was 
.  either  pretended  out  of  policy,  for  avoiding  the  in- 


1535.  conveniences  which  the  fears  of  a  change  might 
produce ;  or,  though  he  really  intended  to  perform 
what  he  professed,  yet  the  interests  in  which  he 
must  embark  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  against 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  together  with  the  power 
that  the  queen  had  over  him,  and  the  credit  Cran- 
mer  and  Cromwell  had  with  him,  would  prevail  on 
him  to  change  some  things  in  religion.  And  they 
looked  on  these  things  as  so  complicated  together, 
that  the  change  of  any  one  must  needs  make  way 
for  change  in  more;  since  that  struck  at  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  and  left  people  at  liberty 
to  dispute  the  articles  of  faith.  This  they  thought 
was  a  gate  opened  to  heresy;  and  therefore  they 
were  every  where  nfeeting  together,  and  consulting 
what  should  be  done  ibr  suppressing  heresy,  and 
preserving  the  catholic  faith. 
BytiMpnc  That  zeal  was  much  inflamed  by  the  monks  and 
^b'J^  friars,  who  clearly  saw  the  acts  of  parliament  were 
frian.  g^  levdled  at  their  exemptions  and  immunities,  that 
they  w^^  now  like  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy.  They 
were  no  more  to  plead  their  bulls,  or  claim  any  pri- 
vileges, ftirther  than  it  pleased  the  king  to  aUow 
them.  No  new  saints  firom  Rome  could  draw  more 
riches  or  honour  to  tfadr  orders.  Privileges  and  in- 
dulgences were  out  of  doors;  so  that  the  arts  of 
dmwing  in  the  people,  to  enrich  ibeir  churches  asd 
houses,  were  at  an  end.  And  they  had  also  secret 
intimations,  that  the  king  and  the  courtieis  had  an 
eye  on  their  lands;  and  they  gave  themselves  for 
lost,  if  they  could  not  so  embroil  the  king^s  affairs, 
that  he  should  not  adventure  on  so  invidious  a 
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thing:  therefore^  both  in  confiessions  and  confer-  book 

III 

ences,  they  infused  into  the  pieofde  a  dislike  of  the . 


king^s  proceedings ;  which  though  for  some  time  it  ^^^« 
did  not  break  out  into  an  open  rebellion^  yet  the 
humour  still  fermented,  and  people  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity :  so  that  if  the  emperor  had  not  been 
otherwise  distracted,  he  might  have  made  war  upon 
the  king  with  great  advantages ;  for  many  of  his 
discontented  subjects  would  have  joined  with  the 
enemy.  But  the  king  did  so  dexterously  manage 
bis  leagues  with  the  French  king,  and  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  that  the  empenx*  oould  never  make  any 
impressions  on  his  dominions. 

But  those  factious  spirits,  seeing  nothing  was  towhicbpi^ 
be  expected  from  any  foreign  power,  could  not  con- uog  to 
tain  themselves,  but  broke  out  into  open  rebelUon.^l^^* 
And  this  provoked  the  king  to  great  sevmties :  his 
spirit  was  so  fretted  by  the  tricks  the  court  of  Rome 
had  put  on  him,  and  by  the  ingratitude  and  sedi- 
tions  practices  of  Ranald  Pool,  that  he  thereby 
lost  much  of  his  former  temper  and  patience ;  and 
was  too  ready,  upon  slight  grounds,  to  bring  his 
subjects  to  the  bar.  Where  thou^  the  matter  was 
always  so  ordei^,  that  according  to  law  Ihey  were 
indicted  and  judged ;  yet  the  severity  of  the  law  bor- 
dering sometimes  on  rigour  and  cruelty,  he  came  to 
be  caHed  a  crud  tyrant.  Nor  did  his  deverity  lie 
only  on  one  side :  but,  being  addicted  to  some  tenets 
of  the  old  religion,  and  impatient  of  contradiction ; 
or  perhaps  blown  up,  either  with  the  vanity  of  his 
new  title  of  head  of  the  church,  or  with  the  praises 
which  flatterers  bestowed  on  him;  he  thought  all 
persons  were  bound  to  r^ulate  their  belief  by  his 
dictates,  which  mode  him  prosecute  protestants,  as 
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BOOK  well  as  proceed  against  papists.  Yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  cnieltjr  was  natural  to  him ;  for  in  twenty- 
five  years  reign,  none  had  suffered  for  any  crime 
against  the  state,  tnit  Pool  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Staf- 
ford duke  of  Buckingham.  The  former  he  pro- 
secuted in  obedience  to  his  father^s  last  commands 
at  his  death.  His  severity  to  the  other  was  im- 
puted to  the  cardinal's  malice.  The  proceedings 
were  also  l^al.  And  the  duke  of  Buddngham  had, 
by  the  knavery  of  a  priest,  to  whom  he  gave  great 
credit,  been  made  believe  he  had  a  right  to  the 
crown;  and  practices  of  that  nature  touch  princes 
so  nearly,  that  no  wonder  the  law  was  executed  in 
such  a  case.  This  shevFS  that  the  king  was  not 
very  jealous,  nor  desirous  of  the  blood  of  his  subjects. 
But  though  he  always  proceeded  upon  law,  yet,  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  many  instances  of  se- 
verity occurred,  fin*  which  he  is  rather  to  be  pitied, 
than  either  imitated  or  sharjdy  censured. 

The  former  book  was  full  of  intrigues  and  foreign 
transactions;  the  greatest  part  of  it  being  an  ac- 
count of  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  subtlest  and 
most  refined  court  in  Christendom,  in  all  the  arts  of 
human  policy.  But  now  my  work  is  confined  to 
this  nation ;  and,  except  in  short  touches  by  thC:  way, 
I  shall  meddle  no.ftirther  with  the  mysteries  of  state; 
but  shall  give  as  clear  an  account  of  those  things 
that  relate  to  religion  and  reformation,  as  I  could 
possibly  recover.  The  suppression  of  monasteries, 
the  advance  and  declension  of  reformation,  and  the 
proceedings  against  those  who.adhered  to  the  interest 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  must  be  the  chief  subjects  of 
this  book.  The  two  former  shall  be  opened  in 
the  series  of  time  as  they  were  transacted :  but  the 
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last  sfiftU  be  left  to  the  end  of  the  book^  that  it  may  book 
be  presented  in  one  full  view. 


After  the  parliament  had  ended  their  business, ^^jj^^j^^^^ 
the  bishbps  did  all  renew  their  allegiance  to  the«7«»r^« 
king,  and  swore  also  to  maintain  his  supremacy  in  premacy. 
ecclesiastical  matters;  acknowledging  that  he  was 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  though 
there  was  yet  no  law  for  the  requiring  of  any  such 
oath.  The  first  act  of  the  king's  supremacy  was 
his  naming  Cromwell  vicar-general,  and  general- 
visitor  of  all  the  monasteries,  and  other  privileged 
places*  This  is  commonly  confounded  with  his  fol- 
lowing dignity  of  lord  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters;  but  they  were  two  different  places,  and 
held  by  different  commissioiis.  By  the  one  he  had 
no  authority  over  the  bishops,  nor  had  he  any  prece^ 
dence ;  but  the  other^  as  it  gave  him  the  precedence 
next  the  royal  family,  so  it  clothed  him  with  a  com- 
plete delegation  of  the  king's  whole  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  For  two  years  he  was  only  vicar- 
general  :  but  the  tenor  of  his  commissions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  power  devolved  on  him  by  them,  can- 
not be  fully  known:  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  in  the  rolls,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  made, 
but  commissions  of  such  importance  were  enrolled ; 
thei^efore  the  loss  of  them  can  only  be  charged  on 
that  search  and  rasure  of  records  made  by  Bonner, 
upon  the  commission  granted  to  him  by  queen  Mary, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  preface  of  this  work. 
In  the  prerogative  office  there  is  a  subaltern  com- 
mission granted  to  doctor  (afterwards  secretary) 
Petre,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Cromwell's  commission  was  at  first  con- 
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BOOK  caved  in  very  genoal  word9;  for  he  is  eaUedt  the 
^^^'    .king^s  vicegerent  in  ecdeaiastical  causes,  his  vicaiw 


1536.  general,  and  official-principal*  But  because  he  could 
not  himself  attend  upon  all  these  affairs,  therefore 
doctor  Petre  is  deputed  under  him,  for  receiving  the 
probates  of  wills :  from  thrace  likewise  it  appears, 
that  all  wills,  where  the  estate  was  800  Ub.  or  above, 
were  no  more  to  be  tried  or  proved  in  the  l»shops' 
courts,  but  in  the  vicar-generaVs  court.  Yet,  though 
he  was  called  vicq^erent  in  that  commission,  he  was 
spoken  of,  and  writ  to,  by  the  name  of  vicar-gene* 
ral;  but  after  the  second  commission,  seen  and 
mentioned  by  the  lord  Herbert,  in  July  1586»  he 
was  always  designed  lord  vicegerent. 
Antiquit.       The  next  thing,  that  was  every  where  laboured 

Qxon.  lib.  i.      .  -  ,     _      "^  ,,     •  ^ 

p.  358.      With  great  mdustry,  was,  to  engage  all  the  rest  of 
nal^^f!'isthe  clergy,  chiefly  the  regulars,  to  own  the  king's 
iibr?^^^     supremacy ;  to  which  they  generally  submitted    In 
^]^P-^'^*  Oxford  the  question  being  put,  Whether  the  pope 
had  any  other  jurisdiction  in  England  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop?  it  was  referred  to  thirty  doctors 
and  bachelors,  who  were  empowered  to  set  the  uni- 
vendty*seal  to  their  conclusion.     They  all  agreed  in 
the  negative ;  and  the  whole  university,  being  o:- 
amined  about  it  man  by  man,  assented  to  their  de* 
termination.    All  the  difficulty  that  I  find   made 
iiie  Fnn-  was  at  Richmoud,  by  the  Franciscan  friars,  where 
^^it""  the  bishop  of  C!oventry  and  Litcbfieldt  (Rowland 
Lee,)  arid  Thomas  Bedyl,  tendered  some  conclusions 
to  them  ;  among  which  this  was  one,  I%at  the  pope 
of  Borne  hoe  no  greater  jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom 
of  England,  by  the  law  <tfGod^  than  any  other  fo^ 
reign  bishop.  This,  they  told  them*  was  already  sub- 
scribed by  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London, 
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Wincheiter,  Duretme,  Bath,  and  all  the  other  pre-  book 
lates  and  heads  of  houses,  and  all  the  famous  clerks. 


of  the  realm.  And  therefore  they  desired  that  the  ^^^^- 
friars  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  four  seniors  of 
the  house,  and  aequiesce  in  what  they  should  do. 
But  the  friars  said,  it  concerned  their  consciences ; 
and  therefore  they  would  not  submit  it  to  a  small 
part  of  their  house:  they  added,  that  they  had 
sworn  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  that 
they  would  live  and  die ;  and  cited  a  chapter  of 
their  rule,  **  That  their  order  should  have  a  cardinal 
<<  for  their  protector,  by  whose  directions  they  might 
^  be  governed  in  their  obedience  to  the  holy  see." 
But  to  this  the  bishop  answered.  That  St.  Francis 
UreA  in  Italy,  where  the  monks  and  other  r^ulars, 
that  had  exemptions,  were  subject  to  the  pope,  as 
they  were  in  England  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. And  for  the  chapter  which  they  dted,  it 
was  showed  them,  that  it  was  not  written  by  St. 
Francis,  but  made  since  his  time ;  and  though  it 
were  truly  a  part  of  his  rule,  it  was  told  them,  that 
no  particular  rule  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  which  all  subjects  were  bound  to  give 
obedience,  and  could  not  be  excused  from  it,  by 
any  voluntary  obligatioQ  under  which  they  brought 
themselves.  Yet  all  this  could  not  prevail  on  them ; 
but  they  said  to  the  bishop,  they  had  professed  St. 
Francis's  role,  and  would  still  continue  in  the  ob- 
servance o£  it. 

But  though  I  do  not  find  such  resistance  madeAgeoena 
elsewhere,  yet  it  appears  that  some  secret  practices  o"'^" 
of  many  of  those  orders  against  the  state  were  dis- °^?^j;5|J " 
covered :  tfaerefora  it  was  resolved,  that  some  effectual 
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-authority  with  the  people;  and  so  a  general  visit- 


ori'^cttt  *^i^^  ^f  ^^  monasteries  and  other  reUgibas  houses 
iibr.E.4.  ^as  resolved  on.  This  was  chiefly  advised  by  doc- 
tor  Leighton^  who  had  been  in  the  cardinal*s  service 
with  CromweU,  and  was  then  taken  notice  of  by 
him  as  a  dexterous  and  diligent  man ;  and  therefore 
was  now  made  use  of  on  this  occasion.  He  by  a 
letter  to  Cromwell  advertised  him,  that  iipon  a  long 
conference  with  the  dean  of  the  arches,  he  found  the 
dean  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  make  any 
visitation  in  the  king's  name  yet  for  two  or  three 
years,  till  his  supremacy  were  better  received ;  and 
that  he  apprehended  a  severe  visitation  so  early 
.  would  make  the  clei^  more  averse  to  the  king's 
power.  But  Leighton,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
nothing  would  so  much  recommend  the  supremacy; 
as  to  see  such  good  effects  of  it,  as  might  follow  upon 
a  strict  and  exact  visitation.  And  the  abuses  of  re- 
ligious persons  were  now  so  great  and  visible,  even  to 
the  laity,  that  the  correcting  and  reforming  these 
would  be  a  very  popular  thing.  He  writ  fiirther, 
that  there  had  been  no  visitation  in  the  northern 
parts  since  the  cardinal  ordered  it ;  therefore  he  ad- 
vised one,  and  desired  to  be  employed  in  Yorkshire. 
And  by  another  letter,  dated  the  fourth  of  June,  he 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  desiring  that  doctor  Lee  and  he 
might  be  employed  in  visiting  all  the  monasteries, 
from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  northwards :  which  they 
could  manage  better  than  any  body  else,  having 
great  kindred,  and  a  large  acquaintance  in  those 
parts :  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  discover  all  the 
disorders  or  seditious  practices  in'  these  houses.     He 
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complaiiijed  that  foroier  viaitatioDs  hed  been  slight  book 
and  insignificaDt,  and  promised  great  faithfulness- 


and  diligence  both  from  himself  and  doctor  Lee.  ^^^^* 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  now  making  cntomer 
his  metropolitical  visitation,  having  obtained  the^^p^iL 
king^s  license  for  it ;  which  sajs,  that  he  having  de-^J'**^ 
sired^  that,  according  to  the  custom,  and  the  prero- 
gative of  his  metropolitical  see,  he  mi^t  make  his 
visitation.  Hie  king  granted  him  license  to  do  it, 
and  required  all  to  assist  and  obey  him :  dated  the  Rot.  p^ 
twenty-eighth  of  ApriK    Things  were  not  yet  ripej^'i*. 
{or  doing  great  matters;   so  that  which  he  now 
looked  to  was,  to  see  that  eSl  should  submit  to  the 
king's  supremacy,  and  renounce  any  dependance  on 
the  pope,  whose  name  was  to  be  struck  out  of  all 
the  public  oflioes  of  the  church.     This  was  begun  in 
May  1535.     Stokesley  bishop  of  London  submitted  lUgut. 
not  to  this  visitation,  till  he  had  entered  three  pro- 1^01.44. 
testations  for  keeping  up  of  privileges. 

In  October  b^an  the  great  visitation  of  monaste-Tbe  king's 
ries,  which  was  committed  to  several  commissioners.  ^^^'^ 
Leigfaton^  Lee,  and  London,  were  most  employed. 
But  many  others  were  also  empowered  to  visit.   For 
I  find  letters  from  Robert  Southwell,  Ellice  Price, 
John  Ap-price,  Richard  Southwell,  John  Gage,  Rich- 
ard Bellasis,  Walter  Hendle,  and  several  others,  to 
Cromwell,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  progress 
they  made  in  their  several  provinces.     Their  com- 
missions, if  they  were  passed  under  the  great  seal, 
and  enrolled,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  rolls ;  for     - 
there  are  none  of  them  to  be  found  there.    Yet  I  in- 
dine  to  think,  tiiey  were  not  under  the  great  seal. 
For  I  have  seen  an  original  commission  for  the  vi-inMSS. 
sitation,  that  was  next  year,  which  was  only  under  pierpoint. 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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BOOK  the  king's  hand  and  signets    From  which  it  may  be 
^'''    .  inferredi  that  the  commissions  this  year  were  of  the 


1535.    ssxne  nature :  yet  whether  such  commissions  could 
authorize  them  to  grant  dispensations,  and  discharge 
men  out  of  the  houses  they  were  in^  I  am  not  skilled 
enough  in  law  to  determine.     And  by  their  letters 
to  Cromwell  I  find,  they  difl  assume  authority  for 
these  things.     So  what  their  power  was,  I  am  not 
able  to  discover.   But,  besides  their  power  and  com-* 
missions,  they  got  instructions  to  direct  them  in 
their   visitations,    and    injunctions  to    be   left    in 
every  house ;  of  which,  though  I  could  not  recover 
Wi^'^E''  *^^  originab,  yet  copies  of  very  good  authority  I 
have  seen,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collec- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  book.     The  instructions  con<^ 
tain  eighty-six  articles*    The  substance  of  them  was 
to  try, 
iDstrac-         ^^  Whether  divine  service  was  kept  up,  day  and 
tisultion"**^ "  night,  in  the  right  hours  ?  And  how  many  were 
**  commonly  present,  and  who  were  frequently  ab- 
"sent? 
See  Collect.     **  Whether  the  full  number,   according  to  the 
Numb.  I.    «  foundation,  was  in  every  house  ?  Who  ware  th^ 
"  founders  ?  What  additions  have  been  made  since 
^^  the  foundations  ?  And  what  were  their  revemies  ? 
."  Whether  it  was  ever  changed  frpm  one  order  to 
"  another  ?  By  whom  ?  And  for  what  cause  ? 

"  What  mortmains  they  had  ?  And  wiieiher  their 
"  founders  were  sufficiently  authorized  to  make  such 
"  donations  ? 

"  Upon  what  suggestions,  and  for  what  causes, 
"  they  were  exempted  from  their  diocesans  ? 

"  Their  local  statutes  were  also  to  be  seen  and 
.  "  examined; 
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/'  The  electioii  of  thdr  head  was  to  be  inquired  book 
into.    The  rule  of  every  house  was  to  be  consi-. 


•**  dered.     How  many  professed  ?  And  how  many    ^^^^• 
^*  novices  were  in  it  ?  And  at  what  time  the  novices 
**  professed  ? 

"  Whether  they  knew  their  rule,  and  observed  it? 
"  Chiefly  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
**  obedience?  Whether  any  of  them  kept  any  too- 
*^  ney  without  the  master's  knowledge?  Whether 
*^  they  kept  company  with  women,  within  or  with- 
V*  out  the  monastery  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  back- 
*^  doors,  by  which  women  came  within  the  precinct? 
^*  Whether  th^  had  any  boys  lying  by  them? 

"  Whether  they  observed  the  rules  of  silence, 
*'  fasting,  abstinence,  and  hair*sbirts  ?  Or  by  what 
<*  warrant  they  were  dispensed  with  in  any  of  these? 

"  Whether  they  did  eat,  sleep,  wear  their  habit, 
'^^  and  stay  within  the  monastery,  according  to  their 
**  rules  ? 

**  Whether  the  master  was  too  cruel,  or  too  re- 
*'  miss  ?  And  whether  he  used  the  tn^ethren  without 
'^  partiality  or  malice  ? 

"  Whether  any  of  the  brethren  were  incorrigible? 

**  Whether  the  master  made  his  accompts  faith- 
**  fully  once  a  year  ? 

*^  Whether  all  the  other  officers  made  their  ac* 
' "  compts  truly  ?  And  whether  the  whole  revenues 
^*  of  the  house  were  employed  according  to  the  in* 
.*^  tention  of  the  founders  ? 

"  Whether  the  fabric  was  kept  up,  and  the  plate 
**  and  furniture  were  carrfully  preserved? 

**  WTiether  the  covent-seal,  and  the  writings  of 
"  the  house,  were  well  kept  ?  and  whether  leases 
"  were  made  by  the   master  to  his  kindred  and 
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BOOK  « friends,  to  the  damage  of  the  house?  Whedier 
.  **  hospitality  was  kept  ?  And  whedier^  at  the  lecdv* 


1535.  «  jijg  ^  novices,  any  money  or  reward  was  de- 
**  manded  or  promised?  What  care  was  taken  to 
**  instruct  the  novices  ? 

*^  Whether  any  had  entered  into  the  house,  in 
**  hope  to  be  once  the  master  of  it  ? 

^*  Whether,  in  giving  presentations  to  livings,  the 
*'  master  had  reserved  a  pension  out  of  them  ?  Or 
<^  what  sort  of  bargains  he  made  concerning  them? 

<*  An  account  was  to  be  taken  of  all  the  parson- 
<<  ages  and  vicarages  belonging  to  every  house,  and 
'^  how  these  benefices  were  disposed  of>  and  how  the 
"  cure  was  served.** 

All  these  things  were  to  be  inquired  after  in  the 
houses  of  monks  or  friars.  And  in  the  visitation  of 
nunneries,  they  were  to  search, 

*'  Whether  the  house  had  a  good  enclosure ;  and 
''  if  the  doors  and  windows  were  kept  shut,  so  tibat 
**  no  man  could  enter  at  inconvenient  hours  ? 

**  Whether  any  man  conversed  with  the  sisters 
'*  alone,  without  the  abbess's  leav^  ? 

**  Whether  any  sister  was  forced  to  profess^  either 
**  by  her  kindred,  or  by  the  abbess  ? 

**  Whether  they  went  out  of  their  precinct  without 
"  leave  ?  And  whether  they  wore  their  habit  then? 

'^  What  employment  they  had  out  of  the  times  of 
**  divine  service  ?  What  familiarity  they  had  with 
'^  religious  men  ?  Whether  they  wrote  loveJetters  ? 
'*  Or  sent  and  received  tdkens  or  presents  ? 

*^  Whether  the  confessor  was  a  discreet  and 
*^  learned  man,  and  of  good  reputation  ?  And  how 
*'  oft  a  year  the  sisters  did  confess  and  communi- 
"cate?" 
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They  were  also  to  visit  all  collegiate  cburches^  book 
hospitals,  and  cathedrals;  and  the  order  of  the- 


knights  of  Jerusalem.  But,  if  this  copy  be  complete,  ^^^^* 
they  were  only  to  view  their  writii^  and  papers, 
to  see  what  could  be  gathered  out  of  them  about 
the  reformation  of  monastical  orders.  And  as  they 
were  to  visit  according  to  these  instructiotis,  so 
they  were  to  give  some  injunctions  in  the  king's 
name. 

^  That  they  should  endeavour,  all  that  in  them  injuDdions 
*'  lay;  that  the  act  of  the  king's  succession  should  bereiigiout 
^  observed  f  (where  it  is  said,  that  they  had  under  *'*"^' 
their  hands  and  seals  eor^firmedit.    This  shows  see  coiiect. 
that  aU  the  religious  houses  of  England  had  acknow-^*^^'  ^' 
ledged  it :)  ^*  and  they  should  teach  the  people,  that 
**  the  king^s  power  was  supreme  on  earth,  under 
^  Ood,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome's  power  was 
^'  usurped  by  craft  and  policy,  and  by  his  ill  canons 
^  and  decretals,  which  had  been  long  tolerated  by 
^  the  prince,  but  was  now  justly  taken  away. 

'*  T%e  abbot  and  brethren  were  declared  to  be  ab- 
^  solved  from  any  oath  they  had  sworn  to  the  pope, 
^  or  to  any  foreign  potentate ;  and  the  statutes  of 
«  any  order,  that  did  bind  them  to  a  foreign  sub- 
**  jection,  were  abrogated,  and  ordered  to  be  razed 
**  out  of  their  books. 

^  That  no  monk  should  go  out  of  the  precinct, 
'*  nor  any  woman  enter  within  it,  without  leave 
^^  irom  the  king  or  the  visitor ;  and  that  there 
**  should  be  no  entry  to  it,  but  one. 
'  ^  Some  rules  were  given  about  thdr  meals ;  and 
^'  a  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  was  or- 
''  dered  to  be  read  at  eveiy  one.  The  abbot's  table 
^*  was  to  be  served  with  common  meats,  and  not 
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BOOK  <^  with  delicate  and  strange  dishes;  and  either  he, 
.*'  or  one  of  the  seniors,  were  to  be  always  there  to 
"  entertain  strangers. 

'<  Some  other  rules  follow  about  the  distribution 
'*  of  their  alms,  their  accommodation  in  health  and 
*^  sickness.  One  or  two  of  every,  hou^  was  to  be 
^*  kept  at  the  university,  that,  when  they  were  well 
'^  instructed^  they  might  come  and  teach  others : 
^*  and  every  day  there  was  to  be  a  lecture  of  divinity 
'<  for  a  whole  hour:  the  brethren  must  all  be  well 
"  employed. 

*^  llie  abbot  or  head  was  every  day  to  explain 
^  some  part  of  the  rule,  and  apply  it  according  to 
<<  Christ's  law ;  and  to  show  them,  that  their  cere- 
*'  monies  were  but  elements,  introductory  td  true 
'*  Christianity;  and  that  religion  consisted  not  in 
**  habits,  or  in  such  like  rites,  but  in  cleanness  a{ 
*^  heart,  pureness  of  living,  unfeigned  faith,  bra- 
'^  therly  charity,  and  true  honouring  of  God  in  spirit 
^*  and  truth :  that  therefore  they  must  not  rest  in 
^*  their  ceremonies,  but  ascend  by  them  to  true  re- 
**  ligion. 

'^  Other  rules  are  added  about  the  revenues  of 
**  the  house,  and  against  wastes ;  and  that  none  be 
*^  entered  into  their'  house,  nor  admitted,  under 
**  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

.    **  Every  priest  in  the  house  was  to  say  mass  daily; 
'^  and  in  it  to  pray  for  the  king  and  queen. 

^'  If  any  break  any  of  these  injunctions,  he  was  to 
*^  be  denounced  to  the  king,  or  his  visitor-general. 
"  The  visitor  had  also  authority  to  punish  any 
'*  whom  he  should  find  guilty  of  any  crime,  and  to 
^^  bring  the  visitor-general  such  of  their  books  and 
♦*  writings  as  he  thought  fit.'* 
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Buty  before  I  give  an  account  of  this  visitatidn,  I  book 

presume  it  will  not  be  ingrateful  to  the  reader  to \ — 

oflFer  him  some  short  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  ^  J^^j^^^ 
monastic  orders  in  England,  and  of  the  state  theyof^b<^p>^ 
were  m  at  this  time.    What  the  ancient  Bntish  monnsttcia 
monks  were,  cm*  by  what  rule  they  were  governed; England. 
whether  it  was  from  the  eastern  churches  that  this 
constitution  was  brought  into  Britain,  and  was  ei* 
ther  suited  to  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Pa- 
chom,  or  St.  Basil ;  or  whether  they  had  it  from 
France,  where,  Sulpitius  tells  us,  St.  Martin  set  up 
monasteries ;  must  be  left  to  conjecture.    But,  from 
|he  little  that  remains  of  them,  we  find  they  were 
very  numerous,  and  were  obedient  to  the  bishop  of 
Caedeon,  as  all  the  monks  of  the  primitive  times 
were  to  their  bishops,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon. 

But,  upon  the  confusions  which  the  Gothic  wars 
brought  into  Italy,  Benedict  and  others  set  up  reli- 
gious houses :  and  more  artificial  rules  and  methods 
were  found  out  for  their  government.     Not  long 
after  that,  Austin  the  monk  came  into  England; 
and  having  baptized  Etbelbert,  he  persuaded  him  to 
found  a  monastery  at  Canterbury,  which  the  king.  The  «- 
by  his  charter,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  o?L^°^ 
archbishop  and  his  successors.     This  was  not  only^^^' 
done  by  Austin's  consent,  but  he,  by  another  writ-°*^*«^°- 
ing,  confirms -this  foundation  ;  and  exempted  both 
the  monastery,  and  all  the  churches  belonging  to  it, 
from  his  or  his  successors'  jurisdictions;  and  most 
earnestly  coiyures  his  successors  never  ip  give  any 
trouble  to  the  monks,  who  were  only  to  be  subject 
to  their  own  abbot.  And  this  was  granted,  that  (hey 
npght  have  no  disturbance  in  the  service  of  God. 
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BOOK  (But  whether  this,  With  many  otfaeir  aamiit  fouiida- 
tions,  were  not  latter  foi^geries^  Which  I  vehemently 


'^3^'    suspect^  I  leave  to  critics  to  discuss.)    The  next  ex^ 

emption  that  I  find,  was  granted  in  the  year  680,  ta 

the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  by  pope  Agatho,  and 

was  signed  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 

called  the  pope's  legate.     (This  I  doubt  was  forged 

afterwards.)    In  the  year  785,  king  Ina's  charter  to 

the  abbey  of  Glassenbury  relates  to  their  ancient 

charters,  and  exempts  them  ftom  the  bishop's  Juris-' 

diction.     King  Offa  founded  and  exempted  the  mo^ 

nastery  of  St.  Alban's,  in  the  year  798,  which  pope 

Honorius  the  Third  confirmed,  anno  1218.  Kenulph, 

king  of  Merda,  founded  and  exempted  Abington,  in 

the  year  831.     KnUt  founded  and  exempted  St.  Edi 

mundsbury,  in  the  year  1020. 

Monas-         About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  tlie  Daned  b^ 

^^^^^   gan  to  make  their  descents  into  fingland,  and  made 

wasted  and  ^vcry  where  great  depredations ;  atid,  finding  the 

Antiquii!    monks  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  greatest  part 

BritoDnis.  ^f  th^  riches  of  the  nation,  they  made  their  most 

il^uent  inroads  upon  those  {dates  Where  they  knew 

the  richest  spoil  was  to  be  found.    And  th€f  did  m 

waste  and  ruin,  these  houses,  that  they  were.gene^ 

rally  abaildoned  by  the  monks ;  whO)  fti  they  loved 

the  ease  and  wealth  they  had  enjoyed  fermerly  itt 

their  houses,  so  had  no  thiild  to  expo^  themselves  to 

the  persecutions  of  those  heathenish  invaders.     But 

tir  hen  they  had  deserted  their  seats,  the  sefcuiar  dergy 

came  and  possessed  them ;  so  that,  in  king  Bdgai^s 

time,  thent  was  scarce  a  monk  in  all  Englitnd.  He 

But  are      was  B  ulost  dissolutc  aud  lewd  prinee  I  bht,  beift^ 

^j,°  ••*    pei*aaded  by  Dnnstan,  and  other  monks,  that  1#hat 

king  Ed-    he  did  towards  the  restoring  of  that  deeayed  ^«b 
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wonld  be  aBMMer  of  great  moit,  becMoe  lite' grait  BOOft« 
protiioter  of  the  monasticar  state  in  England ;  foot  he*. 


converted  most  of  the  ciiapters  into  monasteries :  ^^^^* 
and  by  his  fomidation  of  the  priory  of  Worcester^  it 
ai^pears^  he  had  then  founded  no  fewer  than  forty- 
seven,  which  he  intended  to  increase  to  fifty^  ^ 
ntmber  cfpatdon.  Yet  in  his  fbundartions  he  only 
exempted  the  monasteries  irom  aH  exactions  or  dues 
which  the^  bishops  claimed.  Tha^e  are  exemptions 
of  seireral  rates  and  sizes:  some  houses  were  only 
exempted  from  all  exactions ;  others^  from  all  joris^ 
fiction  or  visitations :  others  had  only  an  exemption 
for  their  precinct ;  others  for  aQ  the  churches  that 
belonged  to  them.  Edward  the  Confessor  exempted 
many  of  these  houses  which  Edgar  had  fbundedv  itt 
Ramsey,  &c.  He  also  founded  and  exempted  Coven* 
try  and  Westminster,  and  the  exemption  (^  the  last 
Was  likewise  confirmed  by  pope  Nicolie,  in  a  bull  to 
king  Edward.  William  the  Conqueror  fomided  and 
exempted  the  abbey  of  Battel  from  aQ  q)i8copal  jn^ 
risdiction. 

But  after  that  time  I  do  not  find  that  our  kings 
eXeriipted  abbeys  from  any  tbii^  but  episcopal  ex^ 
actions ;  for  though  formerly  kings  had  made  laws, 
and  g^vcm  orders  about  ecdesiastical  matters,  yet 
now  the  daim  to  aH  immunity  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction, and  also  the  papal  authority,  were  grown  tb 
ihat  height,  that  princes  were  to  meddle  no  more 
with  sacred  thitigs.  And  henceforth  aH  exemptions 
Were  granted  by  the  popes,  whd  claimed  a  juris- 
dicttoii  over  the  whole  church;  and  assumed  that 
poUret  to  thenwelTes,  with  many  other  usurpations. 

All  the  ancient  foundations  were  subscribed  l^  Aru  used 
the  king,  the  qtteen,  tnd  ptinte,  with  many  bishops  mo^t  for 
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BOOK  and  abbots,  and  dukes  and  earis  consenting:     The 
abbeys,  being  exempted  from  all  jurisdiction,  both 


eDrif^n'  ^^^^  ^^^  spiritual,  and  from  all  impositions,  and 
their  having  generally  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  all 
that  fled  to  them,  were  at  ease,  and  accountable  to 
none ;  so  they  might  do  what  they  pleased.  They 
found  also  means  to  enrich  themselves,  first,  by  the 
belief  of  purgatory :  for  they  persuaded  all  people, 
that  the  souls  departed  went  generally  thither ;  few 
were  so  holy,  as  to  go  straight  to  heaven ;  and  few 
so  bad,  as  to  be  cast  to  hell.  Then  people  were 
made  believe,  that  the  saying  of  masses  for  their 
souls  gave  them  great  relief  in  their  torments,  and 
did  at  length  deliver  them  out  of  them.  This  being 
generally  received,  it  was  thought  by  all  a  piece  of 
piety  to  their  parents,  and  of  necessary  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  to  give  some  part  of 
their  estates  towards  the  enriching  of  these  houses, 
for  having  a  mass  said  every  day  for  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors,  and  for  their  own,  after  their  death. 
And  this  did  so  spread,  that  if  some  laws  had  not 
restrained  their  profuseness,  the  greater  part  of  all 
Jthe  estates  in  England  had  been  given  to  those 
houses.  But  the  statutes  of  mortmain  were  not 
very  effectual  restraints ;  for  what  king  soever  had 
refused  to  grant  a  mortmain,  was  sure  to  have  an 
uneasy  reign  ever  after. 

Yet  this  did  not  satisfy  the  monks ;  but  they  fell 
upon  other  contrivances  to  get  the  best  of  all  men's 
jewels^  plate,  and  furniture.  For  they  persuaded 
them>  that  the  protection  and  intercession  of  saints 
were  of  mighty  use  to  them ;  so  that,  whatsoever  re- 
spect they  put  on  the  shrines  and  images,  but  chiefly 
on  the  relics  of  saints,  they  would  find  their  account 
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in'  .it,  and  the  saints  would  take  it  kindly  at  their  bo  oil 
hands^  and  intercede  the  more  earnestly  for  them. .    ^^' 


And  people,  who  saw  courtiers  much  wrought  on  by:  ^^^^' 
presents,  imagined  the  saints  were  of  the  same  tem- 
per ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  courtiers  love  to 
have  presents  put  in  their  own  hands,  but  the  saints 
were  satisfied  if  they  were  given  to  others.  And  as 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  the  new  favourite  commonly 
had  greatest  credit,  so  every  new  saint  was  believed 
to  have  a  greater  force  in  his  addresses ;  and  thei^ 
fore  every  body  was  to  run  to  their  shrines,  and 
make  great  presents  to  them.  This  being  infused 
into  the  credulous  multitude,  they  brought  the  rich- 
est things  they  had  to  the  places  where  the  bodies 
or  relics  of  those  saints  were  laid.  Some  imageii 
were  also  believed  to  have  a  peculiar  excellency  in 
them ;  and  pilgrimages  and  presents  to  these  were 
much  magnified.  But,  to  quicken  all  this,  the  monks 
found  the  means,  either  by  dreams  or  visions,  and 
strange  miraculous  stories,  to  feed  the  devotion  of  the 
people.  Relics  without  number  were  every  where 
discovered;  and  most  wonderful  relations  of  the 
martyrdom,  and  other  miracles  of  the  saints,  were 
made  and  read  in  all  places  to  the  people ;  and  new 
improvements  were  daily  made  in  a  trade,  that, 
through  the  craft  of  the  monks,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  people,  brought  in  great  advantages.  And 
though  there  was  enough  got  to  enrich  them  a)l,  yet 
there  was  strange  rivalling,  not  only  among  the  se- 
veral orders,  but  the  houses  of  the  same  order.  The 
monks,  especially  of  Olassenbury,  St.  Alban's,  and 
St.  Edmundsbury,  vied  one  with  another  who  could 
tell  the  most  extravagant  stories  for  the  honour  of 
their  house,  and  of  the  relics  in  it. 
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BOOK      The  monkg  in  theoe  houses  abounding  in  wealth, 
.  and  living  at  ease  and  in  idleness,  did  so  degeoemte. 


1586.    (j|n|.^  fpQm  ^jjg  twelfth  century  downward,  their  re- 
came  gf    putatioii  abated  much ;  and  the  privileges  of  sane- 
^rru/ted.  tuarics  Were  a  general  grierance,  and  oft  complaiDed 
of  in  parliament :  £Eyr  the^r  received  all  that  fled  to 
them,  which  put  a  great  8tq>  to  jurtice,  and  did  en- 
courage the  most  criminal  offenders.    They  became 
lewd  and  dissolute,  and  so  impudent  in  it,  that  some 
of  their  farms  were  let  for  bringing  in  a  yearly  tri- 
bute to  their  lusts ;  nor  did  they  keep  hosptaiity, 
and  rdieve  the  poor,  but  rather  encouraged  raga-- 
bonds  and  beggars^  against  whom  laws  were  made, 
both  in  Edward  the  Thirds  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  tins  king's  reign. 
Upon  But,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  orders  of  beg- 

^f'  gingfriwsweresetup;  and  they,  by  the  appearance 
m^iT''  of  severity  imd  mortification,  gained  great  esteem. 
^"^^  At  first  they  would  have  nothing,  no  real  estates, 
but  the  ground  on  which  their  house  stood.  But 
afterwards  distinctions  were  found  for  satisfying 
their  consciences  in  larger  possessions.  They  were 
not  so  idle  and  lazy  as  the  monks ;  but  vrent  about 
and  preached)  and  heard  confessions,  and  carried 
about  indulgences,  with  many  other  pretty  little 
things^  j4gnus  Defs,  Bosaries,  and  Pebbles;  whidi 
they  made  the  world  believe  had  great  virtue  in 
them.  And  they  had  the  esteem  of  the  people 
wholly  engrossed  to  themselves.  They  were  also 
Hiore  formidable  to  princes  than  the  monks,  because 
they  were  poorer,  and,  by  consequence,  more  hardy 
and  bold.  There  was  also  a  firmer  union  of  their 
whole  order,  they  having  a  general  at  Rome,  and 
being  divided  into  many  provinces,  suljgect  to  their 
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provinciak.    Th^  had  likewise  the  8chool4eaniiDg  book 
wholly  in  their  hands^  and  were  great  prettdkers,  so .    ^' 


that  many  thii^  eoncnrred  to  raise  thdr  esteem  '^^* 
with  the  people  very  high;  yet  great  complaints 
lay  against  them»  for  they  went  more  abroad  than 
the  monks  did,  and  were  bdieved  guilty  of  corrupt- 
ing families.  The  scandak  that^Went  on  th^n,  upon 
their  relaxing  the  primitive  strictness  of  their  orders, 
were  a  little  rectified  by  some  refarmatioiis  of  these 
orders.  But  that  lasted  not  kteg ;  for  they  became 
liable  to  much  censure,  wA  many  visitations  had 
been  made,  but  to  little  pmrpose.  This  concurring 
'with  their  secret  practices  against  the  king,  both  in 
the  matter  of  his  divorce  and  supremacy,  made  him 
more  willing  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  reports ; 
that,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  such  scandals,  they 
might  lose  then*  credit  with  the  people,  and  occa- 
sions be  ministered  to  the  king  to  justify  the  sup- 
pression of  them. 

There  were  also  two  other  motives,  that  inclined  The  king's 
the  king  to  this  counseL    The  one  wjas,  that  he.  op-tim  fo?^ 
prehended  a  war  from*  the  emperor,  who  was  then^2|^''^°^ 
the  only  prince  in  the  world  that  had  any  consider- ^''°***^ 
able  force  at  sea;  having  both  great  fleets  in  the 
Indies,  and  being  prince  of  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  greatest  trade  of  these  parts  was  driven.  There- 
fore the  king  judged  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  ports; 
and,  seeing  the  great  advantages  of  trade,  which  be- 
gan then  to  rise  much,  was  resolved  to  encourage  it: 
for  which  end  he  intended  to  build  many  havens 
and  harbours.    This  was  a  matter  of  great  charge ; 
and,  as  his  own  revenue  could  not  defray  it,  so  he 
had  no  mind  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects: 
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.  the  easiest  way  of  raising  money. 


1535.  jj^  iQgQ  intended  to  erect  many  more  bishoprics, 
to  which  Cranmer  advised  him  much ;  that  the  vast- 
ness  of  some  dioceses  being  reduced  to  a  narrower 
compass,  bishops  might  better  discharge  their  duties, 
und  oversee  their  flocks,  according  to  the  scriptures 
And  the  primitive  rules. 
cranmers       fiut  Oanmcr  did  on  another  reason  press  the  sup- 

design  in 

it.  pression  of  monasteries.     He  found  that  th^ir  foun^ 

dations,  and  whole  state,  was  inconsistent  with  a 
full  and  true  reformation.  For  among  the  things  to 
be  reformed  were  these  abuses,  which  were  essential 
to  their  constitution ;  (such  as,  the  belief  of  purga- 
tory, of  redeeming  sotds  by  masses,  the  worslnp  of 
saints  and  images,  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  like) 
And  therefore  those  societies,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  oppose  the  reformation^  were  once  to  be  sup- 
pressed :  and  then  he  hoped,  upon  new  endowments 
and  foundations,  new  houses  should  have  been  erected 
at  every  cathedral,  to  be  nurseries  for  that  whole 
diocese ;  which  he  thought  would  be  more  suitable 
to  the  primitive  use  of  monasteries,  and  more  ]HX>fit- 
able  to  the  church.  This  was  his  scheme,  as  will 
afterwards  appear ;  which  was  in  some  measure  ef- 
fected, though  not  so  fully  as  he  projected,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  told  in  their  proper  place. 
Firstmonas.  Thcrc  had  bceu  a  bull  sent  from  Rome  for  dissolv- 
wildist  ing  some  monasteries,  and  erecting  bishoprics  out  of 
'^^^^'  them^  as  was  related  in  the  former  book,  in  the  year 
1532.  And  it  seems  it  was  upon  that  authority, 
that,  in  the  year  1533,  the  priory  of  Christ  Chiirch, 
near  Algate  in  London,  was  dissolved^  and  given  to 
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the  lord  chancellor,  sir  Thomas  Audley ;   (hot  to  book 

III 
make  him  speak  shriller  for  his  master  in  the  house. 


of  commons,  as  Fuller  mistakes  it;  for  he  had  been    ^^^^- 
lord  chancellor  a  year  before  this  was  given  him.) 
The  pope's  authority  not  being  at  that  time  put 
down,  nor  the  king^s  supremacy  set  up,  I  conjecture 
it  was  done  pursuant  to  the  bull  for  the  dissolution 
of  some  religious  houses ;  but  I  never  saw  the  disso^ 
lution,  and  so.  can  only  guess  on  what  ground  it  was 
made.    But  in  the  parliament  held  the  former  year.  Act.  lo. 
in  which  the  king^s  grant  of  that  house  to  the  lordregn.25.' 
chancellor  was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  in  the  preamble, 
'*  that  the  prior  and  convent  had  resigned  that  house 
«  to  the  king  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  28 
**  regni,  and  had  left  their  house ;"  but  no  mention 
is  made  upon  what  reason  they  did  it. 

But  now  I  come  to  consider  how  the  visitors  car-xbe  pro- 
ried  on  their  visitations.    Many  severe  things  areo/the^' 
said  of  their  proceedings ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that^'*'^"' 
men,  who  had  traded  so  long  in  lies  as  the  mcmks 
had  done,  should  load  those,  whom  they  esteemed 
the  instruments  of  their  ruin,  with  many  calumnies. 
By  their  letters  to  Cromwell  it  appears,  that  in  mostcott.  lib. 
houses  they  found  monstrous  disorders.     That  many  ^^^^'  ^'  ^' 
fell  down  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  they  might  be 
discharged,  since  they  had  been  forced  to  make  vows 
against  their  wills :  with  these  the  visitors'dispensed, 
and  set  them  at  liberty.  '  They  found  great  factions 
in  the  houses^  and  barbarous  cruelties  exercised  by 
one  faction  against  another,  as  either  of  them  pre- 
vailed.    In  many  places,  when  they  gave  them  the 
king's  injunctions,  many  cried  out  that  the  severity 
of  them  was  intolerable,  and  they  desired  rather  to 
}ye  suppressed  than  so  reformed^     They  were  all  ex- 
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BOOK  tremdy  addicted  to  idolatry  end  suparstitioii.     In 
^SQine  they  found  the  instruments,  and  other  to(ds» 


-^^^'   for  multiplying  and  coining. 

But  for  the  lewdness  of  the  confessors  of  nunneries, 
and  the  great  corruption  of  that  state,  whole  houses 
being  found  almost  aU  with  child ;  for  the  dissolute- 
ness of  abbots,  and  the  other  monks  and  friars,  not 
<Hily  with  whores,  but  married  wom^i ;  and  for  their 
unnatural  lusts,  and  other  brutal  practices ;  these  are 
not  fit  to  be  q)oken  o^  much  less  entailed  on,  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  The  full  report  of  this  visita- 
cott.  lib.  tion  is  lost ;  yet  I  have  seen  an  extntct  of  a  part  of 
^^'  '^it,  concerning  one  hundred  and  forty-four  houses, 
that  contains  abominations  in  it  equal  to  any  that 
were  in  Sodom* 

One  passage,  that  is  more  remarkable,  I  shall  only 
set  down ;  because  upon  it  followed  the  first  resigna- 
tion of  any  religious  house»  that  I  could  ever  find. 
Some       Doctor 'Leighton  beset  the  abbot  of  Langden's  Jbouae, 
•ignedup'  and  broke  open  his  door  of  a  sudden,  and  found  his 
^^^       whore  with  him ;  and  in  the  abbot's  coffer  there  was 
an  habit  for  her,  for  she  went  for  a  young  brother. 
Whether  the  shame  of  this  discovery,  or  any  other 
consideration,  prevailed  with  him,  I  know  not ;  but, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  he  and  ten  monks 
signed  a  resignation,  which  hath  an  odd  kind  of  pre- 
Collect,     amble,  to  be  found  in  the  Collection.     **  It  says^  that 
seT  i.^'    *'  the  revenue  of  the.  house  was  so  much  endamaged^ 
^*  and  engaged  in  so  much,  debt,  that  they,  oonader- 
**  ing  this,  and  what  remedies  might  be  found  for  it, 
**  saw,  that  except  the  king,  of  whose  foundation  the 
**  house  was,  did  speedily  relieve  them,  it  must  be 
''  very  quickly  ruined,  both  as  to  its  spiritual  and 
'^  temporal  concerns ;  therefoi*e  they  surrender  up 
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^  thdr  house  to  the  king.'*    They  were  of  the  order  book 
0f  Premonstre,  and  their  house  was  dedicated  to  the . 


honour  of  the    blessed   Virgin,    and    St.  Thomas    *^^^- 
Becket.    This  precedent  was  followed  by  the  like  The  oni^i. 
sunrender,  with  the  same  preamble,  on  the  fifteenth  migaati^u 
of  November,  by  the  prior  of  Folkeston,  a  Benedic-*"^^^ 
tine;  and  on  the  sixteenth,  by  the  prior  of  Dover, ^^^^**> 
with  eight  monks.     These  were  all  of  them  in  the  «>»«>• 

Rot.  Clans. 

county  of  Kent.  But  neither  among  the  original  pan.  i. 
surrenders,  nor  in  the  clause-rolls,  are  there  any"***'*^' 
other  deeds  in  this  year  of  our  Lord.  There  are  in- 
deed, in  the  same  year  of  the  king,  (which  runs  till 
April  1586,)  four  other  surrenders,  with  the  same 
preambles:  of  Merton  in  Yorkshire,  a  convent  of 
Augustinians,  signed  by  the  prior  and  five  monks, 
the  ninth  of  February:  of  Bilsingtoun  in  Kent^ 
signed  by  the  prior  and  two  monks,  the  twenty-first 
of  February ;  of  Tilty  in  Essex,  a  convent  of  Cister- 
cians, signed  by  the  prior  and  five  monks ;  and  of 
Hornby  in  Yorkshire,  a  convent  of  the  Premonstre, 
signed  by  the  prior  and  two  monks,  the  twenty-third 
of  March.  These  were  all  the  surrenders  that  I 
can  discover  to  have  been  made  before  the  act  of 
parliament  for  suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries, 
pa$sed  in  the  next  session  that  was  assembled  in 
February. 

But  before  that  the  afilicted  and  unfortunate    1536. 
queen  Katharine  died  at  Kimbolton ;  she  had  been  Jf*'*^'^*^^'^ 
much  disquieted,  because  she  would  not  lay  down*^***™**- 
her  title  as  queen.     Many  of  her  servants  were  put 
from  her  on  that  account ;  but  she  would  accept  of 
no  service  from  any  that  did  not  use  her  as  a  queen, 
and  call  her  so.     The  king  sent  oft  to  her  to  per- 
suade her  to  more  compliance :  but  she  stood  her 

VOL.  1.  c  c 
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BOOK  ground^  and  said,  siiioe  the  pope  had  judged  faer 
^^^'    .marriage  good,  she  would  lose  her  life  before  she 


or/^nafs'  ^^  ^^  thing  in  prejudice  of  it.  She  became  more 
otho.c.  10. cheerful  than  she  had  wont  to  be;  and  the  country 
people  came  much  to  her,  whom  she  received,  and 
used  very  obligingly.  The  king  had  a  mind  she 
should  go  to  Fotheringhay-castle :  but  when  it  was 
proposed  to  her,  she  plainly  said,  she  would  never 
go  thither,  unless  she  were  carried  as  a  prisoner, 
bound  with  ropes.  She  desired  leave  to  come  nearer 
London ;  but  that  was  not  granted.  8he  had  the 
jointure  that  was  assigned  her  as  princess  dowager, 
and  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  that  dig- 
nity ;  but  aU  the  women  about  her  still  called  her 
queen.  I  do  not  find  she  had  any  thouj^  of  going 
out  of  England ;  though  her  life  in  it  was  but  melaa- 
choly.  Yet  her  care  to  support  her  daughter's  title 
made  her  bear  all  the  disgraces  she  lay  under.  The 
offidous  and  practising  clei^,  that  were  for  the 
court  of  Rome,  looked  on  her  as  the  head  of  their 
party,  and  asserted  her  interest  much.  Yet  she  was 
so  watched,  that  she  could  not  hold  any  great  cor- 
respondence with  them ;  though  in  the  matter  of 
the  Maid  of  Kent  she  had  some  meddling. 

When  she  sickened,  she  made  her  will ;  and  ap- 
pointed her  body  to  be  buried  in  a  convent  of  Obso*- 
vant  friars,  (who  had  done  and  suffered  most  for 
her,)  and  ordered  five  hundred  masses  to  be  said  for 
her  soul;  and  that  one  should  go  a  pilgrimage  to 
our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  and  give  twenty  noUes 
by  the  way  to  the  poor.  Some  other  small  legacies 
she  left  to  her  servants.  When  the  king  heard  she 
was  sick,  he  sent  a  kind  message  to  her ;  and  the 
emperor's  ambassador  went  to  see  her,  and  to  cheer 
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her  op;  but  when  she  fixind  her  nckness  like  to  book 
prove  mortal,  she  made  one  about  her  write  a  letter  * 
hi  her  name  to  the  king.  In  the  title  she  .called  '^^^' 
him,  **  Her  good  lord,  king,  and  husband.  She 
^  adviged  him  to  look  to  the  health  of  his  soul.  She 
^  forgave  him  aU  the  troubles  he  had  cast  her  into. 
^  SRie  recommended  their  daughter  Marj  to  him, 
^  and  desired  he  would  be  a  loving  fiither  to  imr. 
<^  She  also  desired,  that  he  would  provide  matches 
^  for  her  maids,  who  were  but  three ;  and  that  he 
*'*  WMild  give  her  servants  one  year's  wages  more 
^  than  was  due  to  them.  And  concluded  lastly,  / 
^  make  this  wm,  Th4U  mine  eyes  desire  you  above 
^  all  things'^  By  another  letter,  she  recommended 
her  daughter  to  the  emperor's  care.  On  the  eighth 
of  January  she  died,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age, 
thirty-three  years  after  she  came  to  England.  She 
was  a  devout  and  pious  princess,  and  led  a  severe 
and  mortified  life.  In  her  greatness  she  wrought 
much  with  her  own  hands,  and  kept  her  women 
wen  employed  about  her;  as  appeared  when  the 
two  legates  came  once  to  speak  with  her.  She  came 
out  to  them  with  a  skein  of  sflk  about  her  neck,  and 
told  them,  she  had  been  within  at  work  with  her 
women.  Sttie  was  most  pasaonately  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they  being  so  inter* 
woven  with  her  own :  and,  in  a  word,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  most  wonderfiil  good  woman  ;  only  I  find, 
on  many  occasions,  that  the  king  complained  much 
of  her  uneasiness  and  peevishness.  But  whether  the 
feult  was  in  her  humour,  or  in  the  provocations  she 
met  with,  the  reader  may  conjecture.  The  king  re- 
ceived the  news  of  her  death  with  some  regret :  but 
he  would  not  give  leave  to  bury  her,  as  she  had  or- 

c  c2 
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BOOK  dered;  but  made  her  body  be  laid  in  the  abbey 
"^'     church  of  Peterborough,  which  he  afterwards  cob- 


1536.    verted  to  an  episcopal  cathedral     But  queen  Anne 
did  not  carry  her  death  so  decently;  for  she  ex- 
pressed too  much  joy  at  it,  both  in  her  carriage  and 
dress. 
Anew  On  the  fourth  of  February  the  parliament  aat^ 

^li^eDt.  upon  a  pronation  of  fourteen  months,  (for  in  the 
record  there  is  no  mention  of  any  intermedial  proro- 
gation,) where  a  great  many  laws,  relating  to  ciyil 
concerns,  were  passed.  By  the  fifteenth  act,  the* 
power  that  had  been  given  by  a  former  act  to  the 
king,  for  naming  thirty-two  persons,  to  make  a  col* 
lection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  was  again  confirmed : 
for  nothing  had  been  done  upon  the  former  act. 
But  there  was  no  limitation  of  time  in  this  act,  and 
so  there  was  nothing  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 
The  leiMr  The  great  business  of  this  session  of  parliament 
are  sup-  was,  the  supprcssing  the  lesser  monasteries.  How 
pressed,  ^j^  wcut  through  thc  two  houses,  we  cannot  know 
from  the  Journals,  for  they  are  lost :  but  all  the  his- 
torians of  that  time  tell  us,  that  the  report  whidi 
the  visitors  made  to  the  king  was  read  in  parlia- 
ment; which  represented  the  manners  of  these 
houses  so  odiously,  that  the  act  was  easily  carried 
The  preamble  bears,  *^  That  small  religious  houses, 
'<  under  the  number  of  twelve  persons,  had  been 
*'  long  and  notoriously  guilty  of  vicious  and  abomin- 
**  able  living ;  and  did  much  consume  and  waste 
**  their  church's  lands,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
'^  them ;  and  that  for  above  two  hundred  years  there  | 
^*  had  been  many  visitations  for  reforming  these  i 
^^  abuses,  but  with  no  success,  their  vicious  living  j 
'^  increasing  daily :  so  that,  except  small  houses  were 
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^  dissolved,  and  the  religious  put  into  greater  mo-  book 

^^  nasteries,  there  could  no  reformation  be  expected '. 

•*  in  that  matter.  Whereupon  the  king,  having  re-  *^^^- 
^^  ceived  a  full  information  of  these  abuses,  both  by 
^'  his  visitors,  and  other  credible  ways ;  and  consi-^ 
**  dering  that  there  were  divers  great  monasteries  in 
^*  which  reli^on  was  well  kept  and  observed,  which 
^^  had  not  the  full  number  in  them  that  they  might 
^^  and  ought  to  receive,  had  made  a  full  declaration 
**  of  the  premises  in  parliament.  Whereupon  it  was 
**  enacted,  that  all  houses  which  might  spend  yearly 
^^  200/.  or  within  it,  should  be  suppressed,  and  their 
"  revenues  converted  to  better  uses,  and  they  com- 
•*  pelled  to  reform  their  lives."  The  lord  Herbert 
thinks  it  strange  that  the  statute  in  the  printed  book 
has  no  preamble,  but  begins  bluntly.  Fuller  tells  us, 
that  he  wonders  that  lord  did  not  see  the  record ; 
and  he  sets  down  the  preamble,  and  says.  The  rest 

JiMow  M  in  the  printed  statute^  chap.  27th ;  by  a 
mistake  for  the  28th.  This  shows,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  looked  on  the  record:  for 
there  is  a  particular  statute  of  dissolution,  distinct 
from  the  28th  chapter;  and  the  preamble  which 
Fuller  sets  down  belongs  not  to  the  28th  chapter, 
as  he  says,  but  to  the  18th  chapter,  which  was  never 
printed:  and  the  28th  relates  in  the  preamble  to 
that  other  statute^  which  had  given  these  monas- 
teries to  the  king. 

The  reasons  that  were  pretended  for  dissolving  R««»oii«  for 

*  these  houses,  were ;  that  whereas  there  was  but  a 
small  number  of  persons  in  them,  they  entered  into 
confederacies  together,  and  their  poverty  set  them 
on  to  use  many  ill  arts  to  grow  rich.  They  were 
also  much  abroad,  and  kept  no  manner  of  discipline 

c  c  8 
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BOOK  in  their  houses.     But  those  houses  were  generallj 
"^'     much  richer  than  they  seemed  to  be :  for  the  abbots. 


1536.  raising  great  fines  out  of  them,  held  the  leases  stiU 
low ;  and  by  that  means  they  were  not  obliged  to 
entertain  a  great  number  in  their  house,  and  so  en- 
riched themselves  and  their  brethren  by  the  fines 
that  were  raised:  for  many  houses,  then  rated  at 
two  hundred  pounds,  were  worth  many  thousands^ 
as  will  appear  to  any  that  compares  what  they  wera 
then  valued  at,  (which  is  collected  by  Speed,)  with 
what  their  estates  are  truly  worth.  When  this  was 
passing  in  parliament,  Stdkesley,  bishop  of  London, 
said,  ^^  These  lesser  houses  were,  as  thorns,  soon 
^*  plucked  up ;  but  the  great  abbots  were  like  putre^ 
**  fied  old  oaks :  yet  they  must  needs  follow,  and  so 
*^  would  others  do  in  Christendom,  before  many  years 
f  *  were  passed." 

By  another  act,  all  these  houses,  their  churches 
lands,  and  all  their  goods,  were  given  to  the  king, 
and  his  heirs  and  successors,  together  with  all  other 
houses,  which  within  a  year  before  the  making  of 
the  act  had  been  dissolved  or  suppressed :  and,  for 
the  gathering  the  revenues  that  belonged  to  them,  a 
new  court  was  erected,  called  the  court  of  the  aug- 
mentations of  the  king's  revenue ;  which  was  to  con* 
sist  of  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  an  attorney  and  so- 
licitor, and  ten  auditors,  seventeen  receivers,  a  derk, 
an  usher,  and  a  messenger.  This  court  was  to  turing 
in  the  revenues  of  such  houses  as  were  now  dissolved, 
excepting  only  such  as  the  king,  by  his  letters*par 
tents,  continued  in  their  former  state ;  appointing  a 
seal  for  the  court,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
dispose  of  these  lands  so  as  might  be  most  for  the 
king*s  service. 
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Thus  fdl  the  lesser  abbeys,  to  the  number  of  three  book 
hundred  and  seventy-six ;  and  soon  after,  this  par- 


Mara^it,  which  had  done  the  king  such  eminent  ser-    ^^^^* 
▼ice,  and  had  now  sat  six  years,  was  dissolved  on 
the  fourteenth  of  April. 

In  the  convocation,  a  motion  was  made  of  great  The  truu- 
consequence;  that  there  should  be  a  translation  oftheKbie 
the  Bible  in  English,  to  be  set  up  in  aH  the  churches  d^^!^ 
of  England.  The  deigy,  when  they  procured  Tin- 
dal's  translation  to  be  condraoined,  and  suppressed  it, 
gave  out  that  they  intended  to  make  a  translation 
into  the  vulgar  tongue :  yet  it  was  afterwards,  upon 
a  long  consultation,  resolved^  that  it  was  iree  for  the 
church  to  give  the  Bible  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  or  not^ 
as  they  pleased ;  and  that  the  king  was  not  obliged 
to  it,  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  at  all  ex- 
pedient to  do  it.  Upon  which,  those  that  promoted 
the  reformation  made  great  complaints,  and  said,  it 
was  visible  the  clergy  knew  there  was  an  opposition 
between  the  scriptures  and  their  doctrine :  that  they 
had  first, condemned  Wickliffe's  translation,  and  then 
Tindal's ;  and  though  they  ought  to  teach  men  the 
word  of  God,  yet  they  did  all  they  could  to  suppress 

it. 

In  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  scriptures  The  nm- 
were  writ  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  all  were  charged  '^"  *^"  • 
to  read  and  remember  the  law.  The  apostles  wrote 
in  Greek,  which  was  then  the  most  common  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  Christ  did  also  appeal  to  the 
scriptures,  and  sent  the  people  to  them.  And  by 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  Timothy,  it  appears,  that  chil- 
dren w;ere  then  early  trained  up  in  that  study.  In 
the  primitive  church,  as  nations  were  converted  to 
the  faith,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  their  tongue. 

cc  4 
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III 

.was  afterwards  put  into  the*  Scythian,  Dalmatian^ 


1536.  qqJ  Gothic  tongues*  It  continued  thus  for  several 
agesy  till  the  state  of  monkery  rose ;  and  then,  when 
they  engrossed  the  riches,  and  the  popes  assumed 
the  dominion,  of  the  world,  it  was  not  consistent 
with  these  designs,  nor  with  the  arts  used  to  pro- 
mote them,  to  let  the  scriptures  be  much  known  : 
therefore  l^ends  and  strange  stories  of  visions, 
with  other  devices,  were  thought  more  proper  for 
keeping  up  their  credit,  and  carrying  on  their 
ends. 

It  was  now  generally  desired,  that  if  there  were 
just  exceptions  against  what  Tindal  had  done,  these 
might  be  amended  in  a  new  translation*  This  was 
a  plausible  thing,  and  wrought  much  on  all  that 
heard  it ;  who  plainly  concluded,  that  those  who  de- 
nied the  people  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in  their 
vulgar  tongues,  must  needs  know  their  own  doc- 
trine and  practices  to  be  inconsistent  with  it.  Upon 
these  grounds  Cranmer,  who  was  projecting  the 
most  effectual  means  for  promoting  a  reforma- 
tion of  doctrine,  moved  in  convocation,  that  they 
should  petition  the  king  for  leave  to  make  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  But  Gardiner  and  all  his  party 
opposed  it,  both  in  convocation,  and  in  secret  with 
the  king.  It  was  said,  that  all  the  heresies  and  ex- 
travagant opinions,  which  were  then  in  Germany, 
and  from  thence  coming  over  to  England,  sprang 
The  oppo-  from  the  free  use  of  the  scriptures.  And  whereas 
to  it.  in  May  the  last  year,  nineteen  Hdlanders  were  Ac- 
cused of  some  heretical  opinions ;  **  denying  Christ 
'*  to  be  both  God  and  man,  or  that  he  took  flesh 
"  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  that  the  sacxar 
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"  ments  had  any  effect  on  those  that  received  them ;"  book 

•  III 

in  which  opinions  fourteen  of  them  remained  obsti-. 


Date,  and  were  burnt  by  pairs  in  several  places:  it  ^^^^* 
was  complained,  that  aU  those  drew  their  damnable 
errors  from  the  indiscreet  use  of  the  scriptures.  And 
to  offer  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  to  the 
whole  nation,  during  these  distractions,  would  prove, 
as  thej  pretended,  the  greatest  snare  that  could  be. 
Therefore  they  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a 
short  exposition  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  given  to  the  people 
in  the  English  tongue,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
nation,  which  would  keep  them  in  a  certain  sub- 
jection to  the  king,  and  the  church,  in  matters  of 
&ith. 

The  other  party,  though  they  liked  well  the  pub- 
lishing such  a  treatise  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  yet  by 
no  means  thought  that  sufficient ;  but  said,  the  peo- 
pie  must  be  allowed  to  search  the  scripture,  by 
which  they  might  be  convinced  that  such  treatises 
were  according  to  it.  These  arguments  prevailed 
with  the  two  houses  of  convocation :  so  they  peti- 
tioned the  king,  that  he  would  give  order  to  some 
to  set  about  it.  To  this,  great  opposition  was  made 
at  court.  Some,  on  the  one  hand,  told  the  king, 
that  a  diversity  of  opinions  would  arise  out  of  it ; 
and  that  he  could  no  more  govern  his  subjects 
if  he  gave  way  to  that :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  represented,  that  nothing  would  make  his  su- 
premacy so  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  make  the 
pope  more  hateful,  than  to  let  them  see,  that 
whereas  the  popes  had  governed  them  by  a  blind 
obedience,  and  kept  them  in  darkness,  the  king 
brought  them  into  the  light,  and  gave  them  the  free 
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.._J..  effectually  extirpate  the  pope's  authority,  and  dis- 
J536.  ^o^er  the  impostures  of  the  monks,  than  the  !KUe 
in  English;  in  which  all  people  would  cleariy  dis- 
cern, there  was  no  foundation  for  those  things. 
These  arguments,  joined  with  the  power  that  the 
queen  had  in  his  affections^  were  so  much  considered 
by  the  king,  that  he  gave  order  for  setting  about  it 
immediately.  To  whom  that  work  was  committed, 
or  how  they  proceeded  in  it,  I  know  not :  for  the 
account  of  these  things  has  not  been  preserved  nor 
conveyed  to  us  with  that  care  that  the  importance 
of  the  thing  required.  Yet  it  appears,  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  at  a  good  rate ;  for,  three  years 
after  this,  it  was  printed  at  Paris;  which  shows 
they  made  all  convenient  haste  in  a  thing  that  re- 
quired so  much  deliberation. 
The  fall         But  this  was  the  last  public  eood  act  of  this  un- 

of  queen  ■■  *=' 

Aone.  fortunate  queen ;  who,  the  nearer  she  drew  to  her 
end,  grew  more  fiiU  of  good  works.  She  had  dis- 
tributed in  the  last  nine  months  of  her  life  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  the  poor, 
and  was  designing  great  and  public  good  things. 
And  by  all  appearance,  if  she  had  livedo  the  money 
that  was  raised  by  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  had  been  better  employed  than  it  was.  In 
January,  she  brought  forth  a  dead  son.  This  was 
thought  to  have  made  ill  impressions  on  the  king ; 
and  that,  as  he  concluded  from  the  death  of  his  sons 
by  the  former  queen,  that  the  marriage  was  dis^ 
{^easing  to  God ;  so  he  might,  upon  this  mirfortune, 
begin  to  make  the  like  judgment  of  this  marriage. 
Sure  enough  the  popish  party  were  earnestly  set 
against  the  queen,  looking  on  her  as  a  great  sup- 
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porter  of  heresy.    And  at  that  time  Fox,  then  bi-  book 

shop  of  Hereford,  was  in  Germany,  at  Smalcald,        ' 

treatix^  a  league  with  the  protestant  princes,  who    '^^^' 
insisted  much  on  the  Ausburg  Confession.     Th^reThe^i>oie 

popish 

were  many  conferences  between  Fox  and  doctor  party  drove 
Barnes,  and  some  others,  with  the  Lutheran  divines,  '^  ^"' 
for  accommodating  the  differences  between  them; 
and  the  thing  was  in  a  good  forwardness :  all  which 
was  imputed  to  the  queen.  Gardiner  was  then  am- 
bassador in  France,  and  wrote  earnestly  to  the  king, 
to  dissuade  him  from  entering  into  any  religious 
league  with  these  princes;  for  that  would  alienate 
all  the  world  from  him,  and  dispose  his  own  subjects 
to  rebel.  The  king  thought  the  German  princes 
and  divines  should  have  submitted  all  things  to  his 
judgment;  and  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  own 
learning,  and  was  so  puffed  up  with  the  flattering 
praises  that  he  daily  heard,  that  he  grew  impatient 
of  any  exposition,  and  thought  that  his  dictates 
should  pass  for  oracles.  And  because  the  Germans 
would  not  receive  them  so,  his  mind  was  alienated 
firom  them. 

But  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  court,  and  Gardiner 
beyond  sea,  thought  there  might  easily  be  found  a 
mean  to  accommodate  the  king,  both  with  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  if  the  queen  were  once  out  of 
the  way ;  for  then  he  might  freely  marry  any  one 
whom  he  pleased,  and  that  marriage,  with  the  male 
issue  of  it,  could  not  be  disputed :  whereas,  as  long 
as  the  queen  lived,  her  marriage,  as  being  judged 
null  from  the  beginning,  could  never  be  allowed  by 
i;he  court  of  Rome,  or  any  of  that  party.  With 
these  reasons  of  state,  others  of  affection  concur- 
red.   The  queen  had  been  his  wife  three  years :  but 
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.Seimour,  who  had  all  the  charms  both  of  beauty 


^^^^'  and  youth  in  her  person ;  and  her  humour  was  tem- 
pered between  the  severe  gravity  of  queen  Eoitha- 
rine,  and  the  gay  pleasantness  of  queen  Anne.  The 
queen,  perceiving  this  alienation  of  the  king's  hearty 
used  all  possible  arts  to  recover  that  affection,  of 
whose  decay  she  was  sadly  sensible.  But  the  suc- 
cess was  quite  contrary  to  what  she  designed :  for 
the  king  saw  her  no  more  with  those  eyes,  which 
she  had  formerly  captivated ;  but  grew  jealous,  and 
ascribed  these  caresses  to  some  other  criminal  affec- 
tions, of  which  he  began  to  suspect  her.  This  being 
one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  of  this  reign,  I 
was  at  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  learn  all  I  could 
concerning  it ;  and  have  not  only  seen  a  great  manj 
letters  that  were  writ  by  those  that  were  set  about 
the  queen,  and  catched  every  thing  that  fell  from 
her,  and  sent  it  to  court,  but  have  also  scfen  an  ac- 
count of  it,  which  the  learned  Spelman,  who  was 
a  judge  at  that  time,  writ  with  his  own  hand  in 
his  common-place  book ;  and  another  account  of  it» 
writ  by  one  Anthony  Anthony,  a  surveyor  of  the 
ordnance  of  the  Tower.  From  all  which  I  shall  giv6 
a  just  and  faithful  relation  of  it,  without  concealing 
the  least  circumstance,  that  may  either  seem  favour*- 
able  or  unfavourable  to  her. 
The  king's  She  was  of  a  very  cheerful  temper,  which  was  not 
je|aoiisy  of  nj^j^yg  limited  within  the  bounds  of  exact  decency 
and  discretion.  She  had  rallied  some  of  the  king^s 
servants  more  than  became  her.  Her  brother,  the 
lord  Rochford,  was  her  friend,  as  well  as  brother; 
but  his  spiteful  wife  was  jealous  of  him :  and,  being 
a  woman  of  no  sort  of  virtue^  (as  will  appear  after- 
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wards  by  her  serving  queen  Katharine  Howard  in  book 

her  beastly  practices,  for  which  she  was  attainted 1— . 

and  executed^)  she  carried  niany«tories  to  the  king,  '^^^' 
or  some  about  him^  to  persuade,  that  there  was  a 
familiarity  between  the  queen  and  her  brother,  be- 
yond what  so  near  a  relation  could  justify.  All  that 
could  be  said  for  it  was  only  this ;  that  he  was  once 
seen  leaning  upon  her  bed,  which  bred  great  sus« 
pidon.  Henry  Norris,  that  was  groom  of  the  stde; 
Weston  and  Brereton,  that  were'of  the  king's  privy^ 
chamber ;  and  one  Mark  Smeton,  a  musician ;  were 
all  observed  to  have  much  of  her  favour.  And  their 
zeal  in  serving  her  was  thought  too  warm  and  dili- 
gent to  flow  from  a  less  active  principle  than  love. 
Mapy  circumstances  were  brought  to  the  king^ 
which,  working  upon  his  aversion  to  the  queen,  to- 
gether with  his  affection  to  mistress  Seimour,  made 
him  conclude  her  guilty.  Yet  somewhat  which  him- 
self observed,  or  fancied,  at  a  tilting  at  Greenwich^ 
is  believed  to  have  given  the  crisis  to  her  ruin.  It 
is  said,  that  he  spied  her  let  her  handkerchief  fall  to 
one  of  her  gallants  to  wipe  his  face,  being  hot  after 
a  course.  Whether  she  dropped  it  carelessly,  or  of 
design ;  or  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  that  story, 
the  letters  concerning  her  fall  making  no  mention 
of  it,  I  cannot  determine;  for  Spelman  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  and  gives  a  very  different  account  of 
the  discovery  in  these  words :  As  for  the  evidence 
of  this  matter 9  it  was  ^covered  hy  the  lady  Wing-- 
field,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the  queen,  and, 
becoming  on  a  sudden  ir^rm  some  time  before  her 

death,  did  swear  this  matter  to  one  of  her 

and  here  unluckily  the  rest  of  the  page  is  torn  off. 
By  this  it  seems,  there  was  no  l^al  evidence  against 
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.  hand,  who  deposed  what  they  heard  the  lady  Wing* 
field  swear.  Who  this  person  was,  we  know  not, 
nor  in  what  temper  of  mind  the  lady  Wingfield  might 
be,  when  she  swore  it.  The  safest  sort  of  forgery, 
to  one  whose  conscience  can  swallow  it,  is,  to  lay  a 
thing  on  a  dead  person's  name,  where  there  is  no 
fear  of  discovery  before  the  great  day.  And  when 
it  was  understood  that  the  queen  had  lost  the  king^s 
heart,  many,  either  out  of  their  zeal  to  popery,  or 
design  to  make  their  fortune,  might  be  easily  in- 
duced to  carry  a  st(»7  of  this  nature.  And  this,  it 
seems,  was  that  which  was  brought  to  the  king  at 
Greenwich ;  who  did  thereupon  immediately  return 
to  Whitehall,  it  being  the  first  of  May.  The  queen 
was  immediately  restrained  to  her  chamber;  the 
The  letters  othcr  fivc  wcrc  also  scizcd  on.  But  none  of  them 
mt!Kb'*  ^"^'ild  confess  any  thing  but  Mark  Smeton,  as  to 
othccio-flny  actual  things  so  Cromwel  writ.  Upon  this 
they  were  carried  to  the  Tower.  The  poor  queen 
was  in  a  sad  condition  ;  she  must  not  only  fall  under 
the  king's  displeasure,  but  be  both  defamed  and  de- 
stroyed at  once.  At  first  she  smiled,  and  carried  it 
cheerfully ;  and  said,  she  believed  the  king  did  this 
only  to  prove  her.  But  when  she  saw  it  was  in  ear* 
nest,  she  desired  to  have  the  sacrament  in  her  closet, 
and  expressed  great  devotion,  and  seemed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death. 

The  surprise  and  confusion  she  was  in  raised  fits 
of  the  mother,  which  those  about  her  did  not  seem 
to  understand :  but  three  or  four  letters,  which  were 
writ  by  sir  William  Kiifgston  to  secretary  Cromwell, 
concerning  her,  to  court,  say,  that  she  was  at  some 
tim^  very  devout,  and  cried  much  ;  and  of  a  sud- 
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den  would  bunt  oitf;  in  lau^ter :  which  are  evident  book 
signs  of  vapours.    When  she  heard  that  those>  who. 


were  accused  with  her,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  she  *^^^* 
then  concluded  herself  lost ;  and  said,  she  should  be 
sent  thither  next ;  and  talked  idly,  saying,  **  that  if 
**  her  bishops  were  about  the  king,  they  would  all 
*^  speak  for  her.  She  also  said,  that  she  would  be  a 
*'  saint  in  heaven,  for  she  had  done  many  good 
*^  deeds ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  rain,  but  heavy 
*^  judgments  on  the  land,  for  what  they  were  now 
**  doing  to  her."  Her  enemies  had  now  gone  too 
fio*  not  to  destroy  her.  Next  day  she  was  carried  sbeb  put 
to  the  Tower,  and  some  lords,  that  met  her  on  theJ.'J*^/**''" 
river,  declared  to  her  what  her  offences  were.  Upon  P***^  ^^' 
which  she  made  deep  protestations  of  her  innocence, 
and  begged  leave  to  see  the  king ;  but  that  was  not 
to  be  expected.  When  she  was  carried  into  the 
Tower,  '^she  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
''  God  to  help  her,  as  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  thing 
*'  for  which  she  was  accused."  That  same  day  the 
king  wrote  to  Cranmer  to  come  to  Lambeth ;  but 
ordered  him  not  to  come  into  his  presence  :  which 
was  procured  by  the  queen's  enemies,  who  took  care, 
that  one  who  had  such  a*edit  with  the  king  should 
not  come  at  him  till  they  had  fully  persuaded  him 
that  she  was  guilty.  Her  imde's  lady,  the  lady  Bo- 
leyn,  was  appointed  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with  her, 
which  she  tock  very  ill ;  for,  upon  what  reason  I 
know  not,  she  had  been  in  very  ill  terms  with  her. 
She  engaged  her  into  much  discourse,  and  studied 
to  draw  confessions  from  her.  Whatsoever  she  said 
was  presently  sent  to  the  court :  and  a  woman  full 
dP  vapours  was  like  enough  to  tell  every  thing  that 
was  true,  with  a  great  d^  more ;  for  persons  in 
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III. 

.selves,  but  are  apt  to  saj  any  thing  that  comes  in 


^^^^-    their  fancy. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk^  and  some  of  the  king's 
council,  were  with  her;  but  could  draw  nothing 
from  her,  though  they  made  her  believe,  that  Norris 
and  Mark  had  accused  her.  But  when  they  were 
gone,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  and  wept,  and 
prayed  often,  «/i?««,  ^at?^  mercy  on  me;  and  then 
fell  a  laughing :  when  that  fit  was  over,  she  desired 
to  have  the  sacrament  still  by  her,  that  she  might 
cry  for  mercy.  And  she  said  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  she  was  as  clear  of  the  company  of  all 
men,  as  to  sin,  as  she  was  clear  from  him;  and 
that  she  was  the  king's  true  wedded  wife.  And 
she  cried  out,  **  O  Norris,  hast  thou  accused  me  ? 
'^  Thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and  thou  and  I 
<^  shall  die  together ;  and  Mark,  so  shalt  thou  too.'' 
She  apprehended  they  were  to  put  her  in  a  dun- 
geon; and  sadly  bemoaned  her  own,  and  her  mo- 
therms  misery ;  and  asked  them,  whether  she  must 
die  without  justice.  But  they  told  her,  the  poorest 
subjects  had  justice ;  much  more  would  she  have  it. 
The  same  letter  says,  that  Norris  had  not  accused 
her ;  and  that  he  said  to  her  almoner,  that  he  could 
swear  for  her,  she  was  a  good  woman.  But  she, 
being  made  believe  that  he  had  accused  her,  and  not 
being  then  so  free  in  her  thoughts  as  to  consider 
that  ordinary  artifice  for  drawing  out  confessions, 
told  all  she  knew,  both  of  him  and  Mark:  which 
though  it  was  not  enough  to  destroy  her,  yet  cer<- 
But  con-  ^^y  wrought  much  on  the  jealous  and  alienated 
fessed  some  king.  She  told  them,  **  that  she  once  asked  Norris, 
words.       <<  why  he  did  not  go  on  with  his  marriage?  who  an- 
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*•  swered  her,  That  he  would  yet  tarry  some  time,  book 

**  To  which  she  replied,  You  look  for  dead  men's i 

^*  shoes ;  for  if  aught  come  to  the  king  but  good,    '^^^• 
t'  you  would  look  to  have  me.     He  answered.  If  he 
**  had  any  such  thought,  he  would  his  head  were  cut 
"  off.     Upon  which  she  saidy  She  could  undo  him  if 
**  she  pleased ;  and  thereupon  she  fell  out  with  him.? 
As  for  Mark,  who  was  then  laid  in  irons,  she  said  he 
was  never  in  her  chamber  but  when  the  king  was 
last  at  Winchester,  and  then  he  came  in  to  play  on 
the  virginals:  she  said,  ''that  she  never  spoke  to 
''  him  after  that^  but  on  Saturday  before  May-day, 
''  when  she  saw  him  standing  in  the  window,  and  then 
'*  she  asked  him.  Why  he  was  so  sad  ?  he  said.  It 
**  was  no  matter :  she  answered.  You  may  not  look 
''  to  have  me  speak  to  you,  as  if  you  were  a  noble- 
man, since  you  are  an  inferior  person.     No,  no, 
''  madam,  said  he ;  a  look  sufficeth  me."    She  seem- 
ed more  apprehensive  of  Weston  than  of  any  body. 
For  on  Whitsun-Monday  last  he  said  to  her,  **  That 
**  Norris  came  more  to  her  chamber  upon  her  ac- 
•*  count,  than  for  any  body  else  that  was  there. 
**  She  had  observed,  that  he  loved  a  kinswoman  of 
''  hers,  and  challenged  him  for  it,  and  for  not  loving 
**  his  wife.     But  he  answered  her.  That  there  were 
''-women  in  the  house  whom  he  loved  better  than 
'*  them  both  :  she  asked,  Who  is  that  ?   Yourself, 
"  said  he ;  upon  which,  she  said,  she  defied  him.** 

This  misery  of  the  queen's  drew  after  it  the  com- 
mon effects  that  follow  persons  under  such  a  dis- 
grace ;  for  now  all  the  court  was  against  her,  and 
every  one  was  courting  the  rising  queen.  But 
Cranmer  had  not  learned  these  arts ;  and  had  a  bet- 
ter soul  in  him  than  i;o  be  capable  of  such  baseness 
VOL.  I.  B  d 
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.  and  had  conceived  an  high  opinion  of  her,  and  so  could 


1536.  jjqj  eagiiy  receive  ill  impressions  of  her ;  yet  he  knew 
the  king's  temper,  and  that  a  downright  justifica- 
tion of  her  would  provoke  him  :  therefore  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  on  the  third  of  May,  with  all 
the  softness  that  so  tender  a  point  required;  in 
which  he  justified  her  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
prudence  and  charity.  The  letter  shows  of  what  a 
constitution  he  was  that  wrote  it ;  and  contains  so 
many  things  that  tend  highly  to  her  honour^  that  I 
shall  insert  it  here,  as  I  copied  it  from  the  original. 

crannier's  **  Pleosetk  it  youT  most  noble  grace  to  be  adver- 
IVnTa^u^T"  *^is^d,  that  at  your  grace's  commandment,  b)^Mr. 
cott  lib  "  Secretary  his  letters,  written  in  your  grace's  name, 
otho.c.io.".  I  came  to  Lambeth  yesterday,  and  do  there  re- 
**  main  to  know  your  grace's  further  pleasure.  And 
^*  forsomuch  as  without  your  grace's  commandment 
^*  I  dare  not,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the  said. 
"  letters,  presume  to  come  unto  your  grace's  presence; 
^*  nevertheless,  of  my  most  bounden  duty,  I  can  do 
*<  no  less  than  most  humbly  to  desire  your  grace,  by 
«<  your  great  wisdom,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God's 
^'  help,  somewhat  to  suppress  the  deep  sorrows  of 
*^  your  grace's  heart,  and  to  take  all  adversities  of 
^<  God's  hands  both  patiently  and  thankfuUy.  I 
"  cannot  deny  but  your  grace  hath  great  causes, 
**  many  ways,  of  lamentable  heaviness :  and  also, 
*^  that,  in  the  wrongful  estimation  of  the  world,  your 
"  grace's  honour  of  every  part  is  So  highly  touched, 
<*  (whether  the  things  that  commonly  be  spoken  of  be 
**  true,  or  not,)  that  I  remember  not  that  ever  Al- 
"  mighty  God  sent  unto  your  grace  any  like  occasion. 
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to  try  your  grace's  constancy  throughout,  whether  book 


'*  your  highness  can  be  content  to  take  of  God^s 
'^  hand,  as  well  things  displeasant,  as  pleasant.  And 
^'  if  he  find  in  your  most  noble  heart  such  an  obe- 
"  dience  unto  his  will,  that  your  grace,  without  mur- 
'*  muration  and  overmuch  heaviness,  do  accept  all 
'^  adversities,  not  less  thanking  him  than  when  all 
*•  things  succeeded  after  your  grace's  will  and  plea- 
**  sure,  nor  less  procuring  his  glory  and .  honour ; 
<^  then  I  suppose  your  grace  did  never  thing  more 
**  acceptable  unto  him,  since  your  first  governance 
**  of  this  your  realm.  And  moreover,  your  grace 
*'  shall  give  unto  him  occasion  to  multiply  and  in- 
'*  crease  hisr  graces  and  benefits  unto  your  highness, 
^  as  he  did  unto  his  most  faithful  servant  Job ;  unto 
^  whom,  after  his  great  calamities  and  heaviness,  for 
"  his  obedient  heart,  and  willing  acceptation  of 
<^  God's  scourge  and  rod,  addidit  ei  Daminus  cuneta 
^  dupUcia.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  is  (^nly  re- 
^^  ported  of  the  queen's  grace,  if  men  had  a  right  es- 
^*  tknation  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem  any 
•*  part  of  your  grace's  honour  to  be  touched  thereby, 
**'but  her  honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged. 
^  And  I  am  in  such  a  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is 
^  dean  amazed :  for  I  never  had  better  opinion  in 
*'  woman,  than  I  had  in  her ;  which  maketh  me  to 
<^  think,  that  she  should  not  be  culpable.  And 
*^  again,  I  think  your  highness  would  not  have  gone 
**  so  far,  except  she  had  surely  been  culpable.  Now 
^  I  think  that  your  grace  best  knoweth,  thai,  next 
^'  unto  your  grace,  I  tvas  most  bound  unto  her  of 
"  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore  I  most  humbly 
«  beseech  your  grace  to  suffer  me  in  that,  which 
*^  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  her  kindness 

Dd2 
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BOOK  *^  Uiukth  me  unto ;  that  is,  that  I  may  with  your 
^ — '. —  **  grace's  fiivour  wish  and  pray  for  her,  that  she  may 
1536.    «  declara  herself  inculpaUe  and  innoc^at.     And  if 
*^  she  be  found  culpable,  considering  your  grace's 
^goodness  towards  her^-and  from  what  conditioH 
**  your  grace  of  your  only  mere  goodness  took  her, 
**  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head ;  I  repute  him 
**  not  your  grace's  faithful  servant  and  suligect,  nor 
<<  true  unto  the  realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  of- 
*'  fence  without  mercy  to  be  punisiied,  to  the  ex- 
<<  ample  of  all  other.     And  as  I  loved  her  not  a 
**  little,  folr  the  love  which  I  judged  her  to  bear  to- 
<<  wards  God  and  his  gospel ;  so,  if  she  be  proved  cul- 
"  paUe^  there  is  not  one  that  loveth  God  and  his 
^*  gospel  that  ever  will  favour  her,  but  must  hate 
^*  her  above  all  other ;  and  the  more  they  favour  tiie 
**  gospel,  the  more  they  will  hate  her :  for  then  thane 
**  was  never  creature  in  our  time  that  so  much  slaii« 
''  dered  the  gospel.     And  God  hath  sent  her  this 
^*  punishment,  for  that  she  feignedly  hath  prGksaed 
**  his  gospel  in  her  oHMith,  and  not  in  heart  «id 
^^  deed.    And  though  she  have  offended  so,  that  she 
**  hath  deserved  never  to  be  reconciled  unto  yeur 
*^  grace's  favour ;  yet  Alm^hty  God  hath  manifoldly 
*      ^  declared  his  goodness  towards  your  grace,  and 
^^  never  offended  you.    But  your  grace^  I  am  sure^ 
^^  knowledgeth,  that  you  have  offended  him,  Whaie* 
'^  lore  I  trust  that  your  grace  will  bear  no  less  en- 
*'  tire  fiivour  unto  the  truth  of  the  gospel^  than  yea 
<<  did  before :  forsomuch  as  your  grace's  favour  to 
*'  the  goi^l  was  not  led  by  affection  unto  her,  but 
**  by  zeal  unto  the  truth.    And  thus  I  bese^  Al- 
"  m%hty  God,  whose  gospel  he  hath  ordained  yottr 
**  grace  to  be  defender  of,  ever  to  -preserve  jour 
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'^  grace  from  all  evil^  and  give  you  at  the  etid  the  book 
'^  promise  of  his  gospel.     From  Iiambeth,  the  third. 


^*  day  of  May.  *^^^- 

**  After  I  had  written  this  letter  usto  your  grace, 
^^  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  of  Oxford,  my  lord  of 
^  Syssex,  and  my  lord  chamberiain  of  your  grace's 
**  house,  sent  fmr  me  to  come  unto  the  star-chamber ; 
^  and  there  declared  u»to  me  such  things  as  your 
^  grace's  pleasure  waa  they  should  make  me  privy 
^  unto.  For  the  which  I  am  most  bounden  unto 
^  your  grace.  And  what  communication  we  had 
^  together,  I  doubt  not  but  they  wiU  make  the  true 
*'  report  thereof  unto  your  grace.  I  am  exceedingly 
^*  sorry  that  such  fkults  can  be  proved  1^  the  queen,. 
^  as  I  heard  of  their  relation.  But  I  am,  and  ever 
"^  fliiall  be,  your  faitttful  subject. 
^^  Your  grace's  most  humble  subject,  and  chaplain, 

**  T.  Cantuariensis.'' 

But  jedousy,  and  the  king's  new  affection,  had 
quite  deftu^  all  the  remainders  pf  esteem  for  his 
hte  beloved  queen.  Yet  the  ministers  continued 
practising,  to  get  further  evidence  for  the  trial; 
which  was  not  brought  on  tttt  the  twelfth  of  May ; 
and  then  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton, 
were  tried  by  a  commission  of  (^er  and  Terminer 
in  Westminster-^haU.  They  were  twice  indicted, 
and  the  indictments  were  found  by  two  grand  juries, 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Middlesex :  the  crimes 
with  which  they  were  charged  being  said  to  be  done 
in  both  these  counties.  Mark  Smeton  confessed  he 
had  known  the  queen  carnally  three  times;  the 
other  three  pleaded.  Not  guilty :  but  the  jury,  upon 
the  evidence  formerly  mentioned,  found  them  all 

DdS 
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.  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  some  of 


'^^^^    them  to  be  hanged,  others  to  be  beheaded,  and  all 
She  u       to  be  quartered,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.     On  the 
m  triAi.       fifteenth  of  May,  the  queen,  and  her  brother  the  lord 
Rochford,  (who  was  a  peer,  having  been  made  a 
viscount  when  his  father  was  created  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire,) were  brought  to  be  tried  by  their  peers :  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  being  lord  high  steward  for  that 
occasion.    With  him  sat  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty- 
five  more  peers,  of  whom,  their  father,  the  earl  of 
s«e  Adden-  Wiltshire,  was  one.    Whether  this  unnatural  com- 
^  pliance  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  imperious  king, 

or  officiously  submitted  to  by  hiiii]sdf,'that  he  might 
thereby  be  preserved^from  the  ruin  that  fell  on  his 
family,  is  not  known.  Here  the  queen  of  England, 
by  an  unheard-of  precedent,  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  indicted  of  high  treason.  The  crimes  charged 
on  her  were.  That  she  had  procured  her  brother, 
and  the  other  Jour,  to  lie  with  her,  which  they  had 
done  often;  that  she  had  said  to  them,  that  the 
king  never  had  her  heart,  and  had  said  to  every 
one  of  them  by  themselves,  that  she  loved  them  bet^ 
ter  than  any  person  whatsoever:  which  was  to  the 
slander  of  the  issue  that  was  begotten  between  the 
king  and  her.  And  this  was  treason,  according  to 
the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  this 
reign,  (so  that  the  law  that  was  made  for  her,  and 
the  issue  of  her  marriage,  is  now  made  use  of  to  de* 
stroy  her.)  It  was  also  added  in  the  indictment, 
that  she  and  her  complices  had  conspired  the  king"^ 
death:  but  this,  it  seems,  was  only  put  in  td  swell 
the  charge;  for  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  for 
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it)  there  was  no  need  of  stretching  the  other  statute ;  book 
or  if  they  could  have  proved  the  violating  of  the. 


queen,  the  known  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  yciar  *^^^- 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  had  been  suffi- 
cient. When  the  indictment  was  read,  she  held  up 
her  hand,  and  pleaded  Not  guilty^  and  so  did  her 
brother ;  and  did  answer  the  evidence  was  brought 
against  her  discreetly.  One  thing  is  remarkable, 
that  Mark  Smeton,  who  was  the  only  person  that  ^ 
confessed  any  thing,  was  never  confronted  with  the 
queen,  nor  was  kept  to  be  an  evidence  against  her, 
for  he  had  received  his  sentence  three  days  before, 
and  so  could  be  no  witness  in  law;  but  perhaps, 
though  he  was  wrought  on  to  confess,  yet  they  did 
not  think  he  had  confidence  enoi^h  to  aver  it  to  the 
queen's  face ;  therefore  the  evidence  they  brought, 
as  Spelman  says,  was  the  oath  of  a  woman  that  was 
dead :  yet  this,  or  rather  the  terror  of  offending  the 
king)  so  wrought  on  the  lords,  that  they  found  her 
and  her  brother  guilty;  and  judgment  was  given, 
that  she  should  be  bufTit  or  beheaded  at  the  ting's 
pleasure.  Upon  which  Spelman  observes,  that 
whereas  burning  is  the  death  which  the  law  ap- 
points for  a  woman  that  is  attainted  of  treason ;  yet, 
since  she  had  been  queen  of  England,  they  left  it  to 
the  king  to  determine,  whether  she  should  die  so  in- 
famous a  death,  or  be  beheaded:  but  the  judges 
complained  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  and  said,  such 
a  disjunctive,  in  a  judgment  of  treason,  had  never 
been  seen.  The  lord  Rochford  was  also  condemned 
to  be  beheaded  and  quartered.  Yet  all  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  enraged  king ;  but  the  marriage  between 
him  and  her  must  be  annulled,  and  the  issue  illegiti- 
mated.   The  king  remembered  an  intrigue  that  had 
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BOOK  been  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland^ 

III  • 
L-^  which  was  mentioned  in  the  former  book ;  and  that 

1536.  he,  then  lord  Piercy,  had  said  to  the  cardinal,  "That 
*'  he  had  gone  so  far  before  witnesses,  that  it  lay 
"  upon  his  conscience,  so  that  he  could  not  go  back:" 
this,  it  is  like,  might  be  some  promise  he  made  to 
marry  her,  per  verba  de  Jutura^  which  though  it 
was  no  precontract  in  itself,  yet  it  seems  the  po<H: 
queen  was  either  so  ignorant,  or  so  ill-advised,  as  to 
be  persuaded  afterwards  it  was  one;  though  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  but  a  coptract  p^  verba  de 
prasenti  could  be  of  any  force  tp  annul  the  subse- 
quent marriage.  The  kiqg  and  his  council,  reflect- 
ing upon  what  it  seems  the  cardinal  had  told  him» 
resolved  to  try  what  could  be  made  of  it,  and  pressed 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  confess  a  contract  be^ 
tween  him  and  her.  But  he  took  his  oath  before 
the  two  archbishops,  that  there  was  no  contract,  nor 
promise  of  marriage,  ever  between  them ;  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  upon  it,  before  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  others  of  the  king's  learned  council  in 
the  law  spiritual,  wishing  it  might  be  to  his.  dmnna- 
tion,  if  there  were  any  such  thing:  (concerning 
which  I  have  seen  the  original  declaration  under  his 
own  hand.)  Nor  could  they  draw  any  confessicMi 
from  the  queen,  before  the  sentence :  for  certainly  if 
they  could  have  done  that,  the  divorce  had  gone  be- 
fore the  trial;  and  then  she  must  have  been  tried 
only  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke.  But  now,  slie 
lying  under  so  terrible  a  sentence,  it  is  most  probable 
that  either  some  hopes  of  life  were  given  her,  or  at 
least  she  was  wrought  on  by  the  assurances  of  miti- 
gating that  cruel  part  of  her  judgment,  of  being 
humty  into  the  milder  part  of  the  sentence  of  kavinff 
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her  head  cut  qffi  so  that  she  confessed  a  precon-  book 

tract,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  was  brought 1-. 

to  Lambeth:  and  in  court,  the  afflicted  archbishop    ^^^^- 
sitting  judge,  some  persons  of  quality  being  present, 
she  confessed  some  just  and  lawful  impediments ;  upon  aa 
by  which  it  was  evident,  that  her  oiarriage  with  theLnfe^n 
king  was  not  valid.    Upon  which  confession,  the"^*^**"**** 
marriage  between  the  king  and  her  was  judged  to 
have  been  null  and  void.     The  record  of  the  sen- 
tence is  burnt :  but  these  particulars  are  repeated  in 
th^  act  that  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  touching 
the  sucoQssion  to  the  crown.    It  seems  this  was  se- 
cretly done,  for  Spelman  writes  of  it  thus ;  It  was 
said,  there  was  a  divorce  made  between  the  king 
and  her,  upon  her  confessing  a  precontract  with  an- 
other before  her  marriage  with  the  king ;  so  that  it 
was  then  only  talked  of,  but  not  g^ierally  known. 

The  two  sentences  that  were  passed  upon  the 
queen,  the  one  of  attainder  for  adultery,  the  other  of 
divorce,  because  of  a  precontract,  did  so  contradict 
one  another,  that  it  was  apparent  one,  if  not  both  of 
them,  must  be  unjust ;  for  if  the  marriage  between 
the  king  and  her  was  null  from  the  beginning,  then, 
since  she  was  not  the  king's  wedded  wife,  there 
could  be  no  adultery :  and  her  marriage  to  the  king 
was  either  a  true  marriage,  or  not :  if  it  was  tru^e, 
then  the  annulling  of  it  was  unjust ;  and  if  it  was 
no  true  marriage,  then  the  attainder  was  unjust ;  for 
there  could  be  no  breach  of  that  faith  which  was 
never  given :  so  that  it  is  plain,  the  king  was  re- 
solved to  be  rid  of  her,  and  to  illegitimate  her 
daughter,  and  in  that  transport  of  his  fury  did  not 
consider  that  the  very  method  he  took  discovered 
the  injustice  of  his  proceedings  against  her.    Two         4^ 
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BOOK  days  after,  this,  she  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in 

III .  ^ 

.the  green  on  Tower*hill*     How  she  received  these 


1536.  tidings^  and  how  stesidfast  she  continued  in  the  pro^ 
testations  of  her  innocence,  will  best  appear  by  the 
Her  prepa-  following  circumstanccs.  The  day  before  she  suf- 
fered, upon  a  strict  search  of  her  past  life,  she  called 
to  mind,  that  she  had  played  the  step-mother  too 
severely  to  lady  Mary,  and  had  done  her  many  in« 
juries.  Upon  which,  she  made  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower's  lady  sit  down  in  the  chair  xA  state ;  which 
the  other,  after  some  ceremony,  doing,  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees,  and  with  many  tears  charged  the  lady, 
as  she  would  answer  it  to  God,  to  go  in  her  name, 
and  do,  as  she  had  done,  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  she  had  done  her. 
And  she  said,  she  had  no  quiet  in  her  conscience  till 
she  had  done  that,  but  thought  ^e  did  in  this  what 
became  a  Christian.  The  lady  Mary  could  not  so 
easily  pardon  these  injuries ;  but  retained  the  resent- 
ments of  them  her  whole  life. 

This  ingenuity  and  tenderness  of  conscience  about 
lesser  matters,  is  a  great  presumption,  that  if  she 
had  been  guilty  of  more  eminent  faults,  she  had  not 
continued  to  the  last  denying  them,  and  making 
protestations  of  her  innocency.  For  that  same 
night  she  sent  her  last  message  to  the  king,  and  ac* 
knowledged  herself  much  obliged  to  him,  that  had 
continued  still  to  advance  her.  She  said,  he  had, 
from  a  private  gentlewoman,  first  made  her  a  mar- 
chioness, and  then  a  queen ;  and  now,  since  he  could 
raise  her  no  higher,  was  sending  her  to  be  a  saint  in 
heaven:  she  protested  her  innocence,  and  recom- 
mended  her  daughter  to  his  care.  And  her  carriage 
that  day  she  died  will  appear  from  the  following  let- 
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ter,  writ  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  copied  from  book 

•        •  III 

the  original,  which  I  insert^  because  the  copier  em- 


ployed by  the  lord  Herbert  has  not  writ  it  out  faith-    ^^^^* 
fully,  for  I  cannot  think  that  any  part  of  it  was  left 
out  on  design. 

*^  Sir,  These  should  be  to  advertise  you,  I  have  The  ilea- 
"received  your  letter,  wherein  you  would  havethe'Tower'* 
"  strangers  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower;  and  so^*"*'' 
'*  they  be  by  the  means  of  Richard  Gressum  and 
"  William  Loke,  and  Wythspoll.  But  the  numbefr 
\^  of  strangers  passed  not  thirty,  and  not  many  of 
"  those  armed ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor 
^^  had  a  servant  there,  and  honestly  put  out.  Sir,  if 
V  w'e  have  not  an  hour  certain,  as  it  may  be  known 
"  in  London,  I  think  here  will  be  but  few,  and  I 
'*  think  a  reasonable  number  were  best;  for  I  sup- 
"  pose  she  will  declare  herself  to  be  a  giood  woman, 
"  for  all  men  but  for  the  lung,  at  the  hour  of  her 
*^  death.  For  this  morning  she  sent  for  me,  that  I 
"  might  be  with  her  at  such  time  as  she  received 
**  the  good  Lord,  to  the  intent  I  should  hear  her 
**  speak  as  touching  her  innocency  always  to  be 
«<  dear.  And  in  the  writing  of  this  she  sent  for 
"  me,  and  at  my  coming  she  said :  Mr.  Kingston,  I 
*'  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  aforenoon,  and  I  am  very 
♦*  sorry  therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this 
^  time,  and  past  my  pain.  I  told  her,  it  should  be 
".  no  pain,  it  was  so  settle.  And  then  she  said,  I 
"  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good,  and  I 
"  have  a  little  neck;  and  put  her  bands  about  it, 
"  laughing  heartily.  I  have  seen  many  men,  and 
"  also  women,  executed,  and  that  they  have  been  in 
*^  great  sorrow ;  and  to  my  knowledge  this  lady  has 
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BOOK  <<  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.   Sir,  her  almoner 

"''     <*  is  continually  with  her,  and  had  been  smce  two- 

1536.    «  a^ock  after  midnight.     This  is  the  eflfect  of  any 

<<  thing  that  is  here  at  this  time,  and  thus  fare  you 

"  well. 

"  Yours, 

«  William  Kingston." 

Her  ezecu-  A  little  before  noon,  being  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
she  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  wh^re  she  made  a 
short  speech  to  a  great  company  that  came  to  look 
on  the  last  scene  of  this  fatal  tragedy :  the  diief  of 
whom  were,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  secretavy  Cromwell,  with  the 
lord  mayor,  the  shaiffs,  and  akknaen  of  London. 
**  She  said,  she  was  come  to  die,  as  she  was  judged 
^'  by  the  law ;  she  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  any 
*'  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  she  was  judged. 
*^  She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king,  and  caUed  him  a 
*^  most  merdfol  and  gentle  prince,  and  that  he  had 
*^  been  always  to  her  a  good,  gentle,  sovereign  k»pd ; 
^^  and  if  any  would  meddle  with  her  cause,  she  re- 
^*  quired  them  to  judge  the  best.  And  so  she  took 
^^  her  leave  of  them,  and  of  the  world,*  and  heartily 
"  desired  they  would  pray  for  her."  After  she  had 
been  some  time  in  her  devotions,  her  last  words 
being.  To  Christ  I  commend  my  soul^  her  head  was 
cut  off  by  the  hangman  of  Calais,  who  was-  brought 
over  as  more  expert  at  beheading  than  any  in  Eng- 
land :  her  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move  after 
her  head  was  cut  off,  as  Spelman  writes ;  but  her 
body  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree, 
that  was  made  to  put  arrows  in,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  before  twelve  o'clock. 
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Her  t»trikher,  with  the  other  four,  did  also' suffer :  book 

iK>iie  fxf  them  were  quartered,  but  they  were  all  be- i — 

headed,  except  SmlBton,  who  was  hanged.  It  was  ^^^^" 
generally  said»  that  he  was  corrupted  into  that  cxm- 
fession,  and  had  his  life  promised  him ;  but  it  was 
not  fit  to  let  him  live  to  tell  tales.  Norris  had  been 
much  in  the  king's  favour,  and  an  offer  was  made 
him  of  his  life,  if  be  would  confess  his  guilt,  and 
accuse  the  queen.  But  he  generously  rejected  that 
unhandsome  proposition,  and  said,  ^*  That  in  his  con- 
**  science  he  thought  her  innocent  of  these  things 
**  laid  to  her  diarge :  but  whether  she  was  or  not, 
*'  he  would  not  accuse  her  of  any  thing;  and  he 
*^  would  die  a  thousand  times,  rather  than  ruin  an 
<<  innocent  person." 

These  proceedings  occask>ned  as  great  variety  ofTbesereni 
censures,  as  there  were  diversity  of  interests.     Thethat^ 
popish  party  said,  The  justice  of  God  was  visible,  ^^Jj^^J^ 
thai  she,  who  had  supplanted  queen  Katharine,  met  j"'^^*^^^ 
with  the  like,  and  hard»  measure,  by  the  same 
means.    Some  took  notice  of  her  iaint  justifying 
herself  on  the  scaffold,  as  if  her  conscience  had  then 
prevailed  so  far,  that  she  could  no  longer  deny  a 
thing,  for  which  she  was  so  soon  to  answer  at  an* 
other  tribunal.     But  others  thoii^ht  her  care  of  her 
daughter  made  her  speak  so  tenderly ;  for  she  had 
observed,  that   queen   Katharine's   obstinacy    had 
drawn  the  king^s  indignation  on  her  daughter;  and 
therefore,  that  she  alone  might  bear  her  misfortunes, 
and  derive  no  share  of  them  on  her  daughter,  she 
spake  in  a  style  that  could  give  the  king  no  just 
offence :  and  as  she  said  enough  to  justify  herself,  so 
^e  said  as  mu^  fcnr  the  king's  honour  as  could  be 
expected.    Yet,  in  a  letter  that  she  wrote  to  the 
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BOOK  king  fTom  the  Tower,  (which  wiQ  be  found  in  the 
.  Collection,)  she  pleaded  her  innocence  in  a  strain  of 


.1536 

Collect. 


so  much  wit,  and  moving  passionate  eloquence,  as 
Numb.  4.  perhaps  can  scarce  be  paralleled :  certainly  her  spi- 
rits were  much  exalted  when  she  wrote  it,  for  it 
is  a  pitch  above  her  ordinary  style.  Yet  the  copy  I 
take  it  from,  lying  among  Cromwell^s  other  papers, 
makes  me  believe  it  was  truly  written  by  her. 

Her  carriage  seemed  too  free;  and  all  people 
thought  that  some  freedoms  and  levities  in  her  had 
encouraged  those  unfortunate  persons  to  speak  such 
bold  things  to  her,  since  few  attempt  upon  the  chas- 
tity, or  make  declarations  of  love,  to  persons  of  so 
exalted  a  quality,  except  they  see  some  invitations, 
at  least  in  their  carriage.  Others  thought  that  a 
free  and  jovial  temper  might,  with  great  innocence, 
though  with  no  discretion,  lead  one  to  all  those 
things  that  were  proved  against  her ;  and  therefore 
they  concluded  her  chaste,  though  indiscreet.  Others 
Uamed  the  king,  and  taxed  his  cruelty  in  proceeding 
so  severely  against  a  person  whose  chastity  he  had 
reason  to  be  assured  of,  since  she  had  resisted  his 
addresses  near  five  years,  till  he  legitimated  them 
by  marriage.  But  others  excused  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain her  carriage  had  given  just  cause  of  some  jea- 
lousy, and  that  being  the  rage  of  a  man,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  a  king  of  his  temper,  conceiving  it  against 
one  whom  he  had  so  signally  obliged,  was  trans- 
ported into  unjustifiable  excesses. 

Others  condemned  Cranmer,  as  a  man  that  obse- 
quiously followed  all  the  king's  appetites ;  and  that 
he  had  now  divorced  the  king  a  second  time,  which- 
showed  that  his  conscience  was  governed  by  the 
king's  pleasure,  as  his  supreme  law.    But  what  he 
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did  was  unavoidable.    For  whatever  motives  drew  book 
from  her  the  confession  of  that  precontract^  he  was . 


obliged  to  give  sentence  upon  it ;  and  that  which  she  ^^^^* 
confessed  being  such  as  made  her  incapable  to  con-^ 
tract  marriage  with  the  king,  he  could  not  decline 
the  giving  of  sentence  upon  so  formal  a  confession. 
Some  loaded  all  that  favoured  the  reformation  ;  and 
said,  it  now  appeared  what  a  woman  their  great 
patroness  and  supporter  had  been.  But  to  those  it 
was  answered,  that  her  faults,  if  true,  being  secret, 
could  cast  no  reflection  on  those,  who,  being  ignorant 
of  them,  made  use  of  her  protection.  And  the 
church  of  Rome  thought  not  their  cause  suffered  by 
the  enraged  cruelty  and  ambition  of  the  cursed  Irene, 
who  had  convened  the  second  council  of  Nice,  and 
set  up  the  worship  of  images  again  in  the  east ; 
whom  the  popes  continued  to  court  and  magnify, 
after  her  barbarous  murder  of  her  son,  with  other 
acts  of  un^atiated  spite  and  ambition.  Therefore 
they  had  no  reason  to  think  the  worse  of  persons  for 
claiming  the  protection  of  a  queen,  whose  faults  (if 
she  was€it  all  criminal)  were  unknown  to  them  when 
they  made  use  of  her. 

Some  have,  since  that  time,  concluded  it  a  great 
evidence  of  her  guilty  that,  during  her  daughter's 
long  and  glorious  reign,  there  was  no  full  nor  com- 
plete vindication  of  her  published.  For  the  writers 
of  that  time  thought  it  enough  to  speak  honourably 
of  her,  and,  in  general,  to  call  her  innocent:  but 
none  of  them  ever  attempted  a  clear  discussion  of 
the  particulars  laid  to  her  charge.  This  had  been 
much  to  her  daughter's  honour;  and  therefore,  since 
it  was  not  done,  others  concluded  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  that  their  knowledge  of  her  guilt  re- 
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-that  inference,  and  think  rather,  that  it  was  the 


J536. 


great  wisdom  of  that  time  not  to  suffer  such  things 
to  be  called  in  question,  since  no  wise  government 
will  admit  of  a  debate  about  the  clearness  of  the 
prince's  title.  For  the  very  attempting  to  prove  it, 
weakens  it  more-  than  any  of  the  proofs  that  are 
brought  can  confirm  it ;  therefore  it  was  prudently 
done  of  that  queen,  and  her  great  ministers,  never 
to  suffer  any  vindication  or  apology  to  be  written. 
Some  indiscretions  could  not  be  denied;  and  these 
would  all  have  been  catched  hold  of,  and  improved 
by  the  busy  emissaries  of  Rome  and  Spain. 

But  nothing  did  more  evidently  discover  the  se- 
cret cause  of  this  queen's  ruin,  than  the  king's  mar- 
rying Jane  Seimour  the  day  after  her  execution. 
She,  of  all  king  Henry's  wives,  gained  most  on  his 
esteem  and  affection :  but  she  was  happy  in  one 
thing,  that  she  did  not  outlive  his  love ;  otherwise 
she  might  have,  fallen  as  signally  as  her  predecessor 
had  done.     Upon  this  turn  of  affairs  a  great  change 
of  counsels  followed. 
The  lady         There  was  nothing  now  that  kept  the  emperor 
dM^ana  and  the  king  at  a  distance,  but  the  illegitimation  of 
i^'^^th'  ^6  ^^^7  Mary ;  and  if  that  matter  had  been  adjusted, 
her  father.  ^j,g  j^j^g  ^^g  j,^  ^^  jq^j|^  hazard  of  troublc  from 

him :  therefore  it  was  proposed,  that  she  might  be 
again  restored  to  the  king's  favour.  She  found  this 
was  the  best  opportunity  she  could  ever  look  for, 
and  therefore  laid  hold  on  it,  and  wrote  an  humble 
submission  to  the  king,  and  desired  again  to  be  ad« 
mitted  to  his  presence.  But  her  submissions  had 
some  reserves  in  them;  therefore  she  was  pressed 
to  be  more  express  in  her  acknowledgments.     At 
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this  she  stuck  long,  and  had  almost  embroiled  her-  book 
9elf  again  with  her  father.    She  freely  offered  to- 


$ubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  land  about  the  succession^  ^^^^* 
and  confessed  the  fault  of  her  former  obstinacy. 
But  the  king  would  have  her  acknowledge,  that  his 
marriage  to  her  mother  was  incestuous  and  unlaw- 
ful; and  to  renounce  the  pope's  authority,  and  to 
accept  him  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. These  things  were  of  hard  digestion  with 
her,  and  she  could  not  easily  swallow  them ;  so  she 
wrote  to  Cromwell  to  befriend  her  at  the  king^s 
hands.  Upon  whidi  many  letters  passed  between 
them.  He  wrote  to  her,  that  it  was  impossiUe  to 
recover  her  father's  favour,  without  a  full  and  clear 
submission  in  all  points.  So  in  the  end  she  yielded ; 
and  sent  the  following  paper,  all  written  with  her 
own  hand,  which  is  set  down  as  it  was  copied  from 
the  original  yet  extant. 

**  The  confession  of  me,  the  lady  Mary^  made  Her  »ub. 
^^  upon  certain  points  and  artides  under-written :  ina'er'berowD 
"  the  which,  as  I  do  now  plainly,  and  with  all  mine^t.',ibr. 
**  heart,  confess  and  declare  mine  inward  sentence,  ^'^^'^* 
**  belief,  and  judgment,  with  a  due  conformity  of 
^^  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  so,  minding 
^^  for  ever  to  persist  and  continue  in  this  determina- 
**  tion,  without  change,  alteration,  or  variance,  I  do 
**  most  humbly  beseech  the  king's  highness,  my  fa- 
"  ther,  whom  I  have  obstinately  and  inobediently 
"  offended  in  the  denial  of  the  same  heretofcwre,  to 
"  forgive  mine  offences  therein,  and  to  take  me  to 
'*  his  most  gracious  mercy. 

'<  First,  I  confess  and  knowledge  the  king's  ma- 
**  jesty  to  be  my  sovereign  lord  and  king  in  the  im- 
<<perial  crown  of  this  realm  of  England;  and  do 
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BOOK  <<  submit  myself  to  his  highness,  and  to  all  find  sin- 
*'  gular  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  becometh 


1636.  «  ji  ^Yae  and  faithful  subject  to  do;  which  I  shall 
^*  also  obey,  keep,  observe,  advance,  and  maintain, 
•*  according  to  my  bbunden  duty,  with  all  the  power, 
^*  force,  and  qualities,  that  Grod  hath  endued  me 
**  with,  during  my  life. 

<^  Item,  I  do  recognise,  accept,  take,  repute,  and 
**  knowledge,  the  king's  highness  to  be  supreme 
*^  head  in  earth,  under  Christ,  of  the  church  of 
**  England;  and  do  utterly  refuse  the  bishop  of 
"  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdic- 
**  tion,  within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped,  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  laws  and  statutes  made  in  that  behalf, 
*^  and  of  all  the  king's  true  subjects  humbly  received, 
<^  admitted,  obeyed,  kept,  and  observed ;  and  also 
*^  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  manner  of 
"  remedy,  interest,  and  advantage  which  I  may  by 
*'  any  means  claim  by  the  bishop  of  Rome's  laws, 
^<  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence,  at  this  present 
**  time,  or  in  any  wise  hereafter,  by  any  manner  of 
*'  title,  colour,  mean,  or  case,  that  is,  shall,  or  can 
"  be  devised  for  that  purpose.  <,  ^ 

"  Item,  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  dischatge 

*«  of  my  duty  towards  God,  Uie  king's  highness,  and 

**  his  laws,  without  other  respect,  recognise  and  know- 

'*  ledge,  that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between 

''  his  majesty,  and  my  mother,  the  late  princess 

"  dowager,  was,  by  God's  law,  and  man's  law,  inces- 

**  tuous  and  unlawful.  .^  ^.^       „ 

'*  Mary." 

She  is  rf  , 

fcjU'fav^r       Upon  this  she  was  again  received  into  favour. 
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One  circumstance  I  shall  add,  that  shows  the  fru-  boor 

III 

gailty  of  that  time.     In. the  establishment  that  was. 


made  for  her  family,  there  was  only  40/.  a  quarter  ^^^^' 
assigned  for  her  privy-purse.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
of  hers  to  Cromwell,  at  the  Christmas-quarter,  de- 
^ng  him  to  let  the  king  know,  that  she  must  be.  at 
some  extraordinary  expense  that  season,  that  so  he 
might  increase  her  allowance,  since  the  40/.  would 
not  defray  the  charge  of  that  quarter. 

For  the  lady  Elizabeth,  though  the  king  divested  The  lady 
her  of  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales,  yet  he  con- weii  used 
tinned  still  to  breed  her  up  in  the  court  with  all  the^ny*^ 
care  and  tenderness  of  a  father.  And  the  new^^^°' 
queen,  what  from  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
and  what  out  of  compliance  with  the  king,  who 
loved  her  much,  was  as  kind  to  her  as  if  she  had 
been  her  mother.  Of  which  I  shall  add  one  pretty 
evidence,  though  the  childishness  of  it  may  be 
thought  below  the  gravity  of  a  history ;  yet  by  it 
the  reader  will  see  both  the  kindness  that  the  king 
and  queen  had  for  her,  and  that  they  allowed  her  to 
subscribe,  daughter.  There  are  two  original  letters 
of  hers  yet  remaining,  writ  to  the  queen  when  she 
was  with  child  of  king  Edward ;  the  one  in  Italian, 
the  other  in  English ;  both  writ  in  a  fair  hand,  the 
same  that  she  vn'ote  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  But 
the  conceits  in  that  writ  in  English  are  so  pretty, 
that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 
this  first  blossom  of  so  great  a  princess,  when  she 
was  not  full  four  years  of  age,  she  being  bom  in 
September  1533,  and  this  writ  in  July  1537. 

"  Although  your  highness'  letters  be  most  joyful  Her  ittter 
<'  to  me  in  absence,  yet,  considering  what  pain  it  is  queen 
"  to  you  to  write,  your  grace  being  so  great  with^*y^j 

E  e  2  ^^•««- 
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BOOK  <<  child,  and  so  gickly,  your  commendation  were 

l-.<^  enough  in  my  lord's  letter.     I  much  rejoice  at 

1536.  u  y^yy  health,  with  the  well  liking  of  the  country; 
**  with  my  humble  thanks  that  your  grace  wished 
*^  me  with  you  till  I  were  weary  of  that  country. 
*^  Your  highness  were  like  to  be  cumbered  if  I  should 
"  not  depart  till  I  were  weary  being  with  you ;  al- 
^^  though  it  were  in  the  worst  soil  in  the  world,  your 
**  presence  would  make  it  pleasant.  I  cannot  reprove 
*^  my  lord  for  not  doing  your  commendations  in  his 
^*  letter,  for  he  did  it ;  and  although  he  had  not,  yet 
*<  I  will  not  complain  of  him,  for  that  he  shall  be  di- 
^*  hgent  to  give  me  knowledge  from  time  to  time, 
**  how  his  busy  child  doth ;  and  if  I  were  at  his  birth, 
**  no  doubt  I  would  see  him  beaten,  for  the  trouble  he 
^<  has  put  you  to.  Mr.  Denny,  and  my  lady,  with 
<<  humble  thanks  prayeth  most  entirely  for  your 
''  grace,  praying  the  almighty  God  to  send  you  a 
^^  most  lucky  deliverance.  And  my  mistress  wisheth 
^  no  less,  giving  your  highness  most  humble  thanks 
**  for  her  commendations.  Writ  with  very  little  lei- 
^^  sure,  this  last  day  of  July. 

**  Your  humble  daughter, 
''  Elizabeth.'' 

A  new  But  to  procccd  to  morc  serious  matters.    A  par- 

^iwment  jjgjjjjgu|.  ^^^g  summoucd  to  meet  the  eighth  of  June. 
If  full  forty  days  be  necessary  for  a  summons,  then 
the  writs  must  have  been  issued  forth  the  day  be- 
fore the'  late  queen's  disgrace ;  so  that  it  was  de- 
signed before  the  justs  at  Greenwich^  and  did  not 
flow  from  any  thing  that  then  appeared.  When 
Journal  the  parliament  met,  the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  in 
rocernm.  j^.^  spccch,  told  them,  *'  That  when  the  former  par- 
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<<  liament  was  dissolved,  the  king  had  no  thoughts  book 
«    *• • ^  .  «     ,  ni. 


of  summoning  a  new  one  so  soon.  But  for  two. 
^«  reasons  he  had  now  called  them.  The  one  was,  ^^^^' 
^  that  he,  finding  himself  subject  to  so  many  infirm- 
^^  itiesy  and  considering  that  he  was  mortal,  (a  rare 
**  thought  in  a  prince,)  he  desired  to  settle  an  ap- 
''  parent  heir  to  the  crown,  in  case  he  should  die 
^  without  children  lawfully  begotten.  The  other  was, 
''  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  farmer  parliament,  concern- 
^'  ing  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  issue  of  the 
^*  king  by  queen  Anne  Boleyn.  He  desired  them 
**  to  reflect  on  the  great  troubles  and  vexation  the 
^<  king  was  involved  in  by  his  first  unlawful  mar- 
''  riage,  and  the  dangers  he  was  in  by  his  second ; 
*^  which  might  well  have  frighted  any  body  from  a 
**  third  marriage.  But  Anne,  and  her  conspirators, 
*^  being  put  to  death,  as  they  well  deserved ;  the 
'^  king,  at  the  humble  request  of  the  nobility,  and 
**  not  out  of  any  carnal  concupiscence,  was  pleased  to 
*'  majry  again  a  queen,  by  whom  there  were  very 
<<  probable  hopes  of  his  having  children :  therefore 
**  he  recommended  to  them,  to  provide  an  heir  to 
^'  the  crown  by  the  king's  direction,  who,  if  the 
'^  king  died  without  children  lawfully  begotten, 
^*  might  rule  over  them.  He  desired  they  wovid 
*'  pr^y  God  earnestly,  that  he  would  grant  the  king 
**  issue  of  his  own  body ;  and  return  thanks  to  al- 
*'  mighty  God,  that  preserved  such  a  king  to  them 
**  out  of  so  many  imminent  dangers,  who  employed 
'^  all  his  care  and  endeavours,  that  he  might  keep 
<*  his  whole  people  in  quiet,  peace,  and  perfect  cha- 
<^  rity,  and  leave  them  so  to  those  that  should  sue- 
**  ceed  him." 

But  though  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  calling  the 
£  eS 
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BOOK  parliament^  it  seems  the  ministers  met  with  great 
.difficulties^  and  therefore  spent  much  time  in  pre- 


Tht^^'af  Paring  men's  minds.  For  the  bill  about  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  not  brought  into  the  house  of 
lords  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  that  the  lord 
chancellor  offered  it  to  the  house.  It  went  through 
both  houses  without  any  opposition.  It  contained, 
first,  **  A  repeal  of  the  former  act  of  succession,  and 
*^  a  confirmation  of  the  two  sentences  of  divorce ; 
<^  the  issue  of  both  the  king^s  former  marriages  be- 
**  ing  declared  illegitimate,  and  for  ever  excluded 
**  from  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the  crown^  as 
**  the  king^s  lawful  heirs  by  lineal  descent.  The  at- 
*<  tainder  of  queen  Anne  and  hier  complices  is  con- 
**  firmed.  Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
**  flamed  with  pride  and  carnal  desires  of  her  body ; 
**  and^  having  confederated  herself  with  her  com- 
**  plices,  to  have  committed  divers  treasons,  to  the 
^*  danger  of  the  king^s  royal  person ;  (with  other  ag- 
<<  gravating  words ;)  for  which  she  had  justly  sulSered 
**  death,  and  is  now  attainted  by  act  of  parliament. 
*^  And  all  things  that  had  been  said  or  done  against 
^  her>  or  her  daughter,  being  contrary  to  an  act  of 
**  parliament  then  in  force,  and  pardoned ;  and  the  in- 
**  heritance  of  the  crown  is  established  on  the  issue 
<*  of  queen  Jane,  whether  male  or  female,  or  the 
*^  king's  issue  by  any  other  wife  whom  he  might 
**  marry  afterwards. 

^  But  since  it  was  not  fit  to  declare  to  whom  the 
''  succession  of  the  crown  belonged  after  the  king*s 
**  death,  lest  the  person  so  designed  might  be  thereby 
**  enabled  to  raise  trouble  and  commotions ;  there- 
**  fore  they,  considering  the  king's  wise  and  excel- 
*'  lent  government^  and  confiding  in  the  love  and  af- 
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'^  fection  which  he. bore  to  his  subjects,  did  give  him  book 
f*  full  power  to  declare  the  succession  to  the  crown 


."  either  by  his  letters  patents  under  the  great  seal,  ^^^^• 
'^  or  by  his  last  will,  signed  with  his  hand ;  and  pro- 
/'  mised  all  faithful  obedience  to  the  persons  named 
**  by  him.  And  if  any^  so  designed  to  succeed  in 
f^  default  of  others,  should  endeavour  to  usurp  upon 
^^  those  before  them,  or  to  exclude  them,  they  are 
'^  declared  traitors,  and  were  to  forfeit  all  the  right 
><  they  might  thereafter  claim  to  the  crown.  And 
'*  if  any  should  maintain. the  lawfulness  of  the  for- 
^'  mer  marriages,  or  that  the  issue  by  them  was  le- 
/'  gitimate,  or  refused  to  swear  to  the  king's  issue 
**  by  queen  Jane;  they  were  also  declared  traitors." 

By  this  act  it  may  appear  how  absolutely  this 
king  reigned  in  England.  Many  questioned  much 
the  -validity  of  it ;  and  (as  shall  afterwards  appear) 
the  Scots  said,  That  the  succession  to  the  crown  was 
not  within  the  parliament's  power  to  determine 
.about  it,  but  must  go  by  inheritance  to  their  king, 
in  default  of  issue  by  this  king.  Yet  by  this  the 
king  was  enabled  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  children, 
whom  he  had  now  declared  illegitimate,  by  which 
he  brought  them  more  absolutely  to  depend  upon 
himself.  He  neither  made  them  desperate,  nor  gave 
them  any  further  right  than  what  they  were  to  de- 
rive purely  firom  his  own  good  pleasure.  This  did 
also  much  pacify  the  emperor,  since  his  kinswoman 
.  was^  though  not  restored  in  blood,  yet  put  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  succeed  to  the  crown. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  new  proposition  from  The  pope 
Rome,  to  try  if  the  king  would  accommodate  mat-eSlTiISnt 
ters  with  the  pope.    Pope  Qement  the  Seventh  died  ^||;f  jj*^ 
two  years  before  this,  in  the  year  15S4,  and  cardi-i^ns' 
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BOOK  nal  Fernese  succeeded  him,  called  pope  Paid  the 
'"•  Third.  He  had  before  this  made  one  unsuccesrfal 
1536.  attempt  upon  the  king;  but,  upon  the  beheading  of 
the  bishop  (and  declared  cardinal)  of  Rochester,  he 
had  thundered  a  most  terrible  sentence  of  deposition 
against  the  king,  and  designed  to  commit  the  exe- 
cution of  it  to  the  emperor :  yet  now,  when  queen 
Katharine  and  queen  Anne,  who  were  the  occasions 
of  the  rupture,  were  both  out  of  the  way,  he 
thought  it  was  a  proper  conjuncture  to  try  if  a  re- 
conciliation could  be  effected.  This  he  proposed  to 
sir  Gregory  Cassali,  who  was  no  more  the  king^s 
ambassador  at  Rome,  but  was  stiU  his  correspondent 
there.  The  pope  desired  he  would  move  the  king 
in  it,  and  let  him  know,  that  he  had  ever  favoured 
his  cause  in  the  former  pope's  time,  and  though  he 
was  forced  to  give  out  a  sentence  against  him,  yet 
he  had  never  any  intention  to  proceed  upon  it  to 
further  extremities. 

Bat  ioTMii.     Bui;  ^ii^  ]^Qg  y^^  ^Q^  ^  entirely  alienated  finom 

the  court  of  Rome,  that,  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  re- 
conciliation, he  procured  two  acts  to  be  passed  in 
this  parliament.  The  one  was  for  the  utter  extin- 
guirfung  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  on  the  fourth  of 
iJuly ;  and  was  read  the  first  time  the  fifth,  and  the 
second  time  on  the  sixth  of  July,  and  lay  at  the 
committee  till  the  twelfth.  And  cm  the  fourteenth, 
it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  who,  if  therft  he 
no  mistake  in  the  Journals,  sent  it  up  that  same 
day :  they  certainly  made  great  haste,  fw  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved  within  four  days. 

^^  The  preamble  of  this  first  act  contains  severe 
^  reflections  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  (whom  some 
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**  calkd  the  pope,)  who  had  long  dirkened  God's  book 
^  word^  that  it  might  serve  his  pomp,  glorj,  avarice, . 


ambition,  and  tyranny,  both  upon  the  souls,  bodies,  '^^^* 
^*  and  goods  of  all  Christians ;  excluding  Christ  out 
**  of  the  rule  of  man's  soul,  and  princes  out  of  their 
*'  dominions :  and  had  exacted  in  England  great 
^  sums,  by  dreams,  and  vanities,  and  other  super* 
*^  stitious  ways.  Upon  these  reasons  his  usurpations 
^'had  been  bylaw  put. down  in  this  nation;  yet 
^'  many  of  his  emissaries  were  still  practising  up  and 
^*  down  the  kingdom,  and  persuading  people  to  ac- 
**  knowledge  his  pretended  authority.  Therefinre 
**  every  person  so  offendii^,  after  the  last  of  July 
^  next  to  come,  was  to  incur  the  pains  of  a  pra^ 
^'  munire;  and  all  oflScers,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
<<  tical,  were  commanded  to  make  inquiry  about  such 
^  offences,  under  several  penalties." 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  a  bill  was  brought  in  con- 
cerning privileges  obtained  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  was  read  the  first  time :  and  on  the  seventeenth 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
who  sent  it  up  again  the  next  day.  It  bears,  that 
the  popes  had,  during  their  usurpation,  <<  granted 
**  many  immunities  to  several  bodies  and  societies 
**  in  England,  which  upon  that  grant  had  been  now 
'^  long  in  use :  therefore  all  these  bulb,  breves,  and 
*^  every  thing  depending  on,  or  flowing  from  them, 
**  were  declared  void  and  of  no  force.  Yet  all  m«r«- 
**  riages  celdbrated  by  virtue  of  them,  that  were  not 
*^  otherwise  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ood,  were  de- 
*^  clared  good  in  law ;  and  all  consecrations  of  bi- 
'*  lAops  by  virtue  of  them  were  confirmed.  And  for 
^^  tile  ftrt»re,  all  who  enjoyed  any  privileges  by  bulk, 
^^  were  to  bring  them  into  the  chancery,  or  to  such 
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pooK  ^Vpersoqs  as  the  king  should  appdot  for  that  end. 
"  And  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  lawfully 


1536.  a  ^^  grant  anew  the  effects  contained  in  them»  which 
'*  grant  was  to  pass  under  the  great  seal,  and  to  be 
"  of  full  force  in  law." 

This  struck  at  the  abbots'  rights :  hut  they  were 
glad  to  bear  a  diminution  of  their  greatness,  so  they 
might  save  the  whole,  which  now  lay  at  stake.  By 
the  thirteenth  act»  they  corrected  an  abuse  which 
had  come  in,  to  evade  the  force  of  a  statute  made  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  this  king,  about  the  resi* 
dence  of  all  ecclesiastical  persons  in  their  livings. 
One  qualification,  that  did  excuse  firom.  residence, 
.was  the  staying  at  the  university  for  the  comjdeting 
of  their  studies.  Now  it  was  found,  that,  many  dis- 
solute clergymen  went  and  lived  at  the  universities, 
not  for  their  studies,  but  to  be  excused  from  serving 
their  cures.  So  it  was  enacted,  that  none  above  the 
age  of  forty,  that  were  not  either  heads  of  houses, 
or  puUic  readers,  should  have  any  exemption  from 
their  residence,  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  for- 
mer act.  And  those  under  that  age  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  except  they  were  present  at  the  lec- 
tures, and  performed  their  exercises  in  the  sdiools. 

By  another  act,  there  was  provision  made  against 
the  prejudice  the  king's  heirs  might  receive,  before 
they  were  of  age,  by  parliaments  held  in  the  non- 
age: that  whatsoever  acts  were  made  before  they 
were  twenty-four  years  of  age,  they  might,  at  any 
time  of  their  lives  after  that,  repeal  and  annul  by 
their  letters  patents,  which  should  have  equal  force 
vf^th  a  repeal  by  act  of  parliament.  From  these  acts 
it  appears,  that  the  king  was  absolute  master  both 
of  the  affections  and  fears  of  his  subjects,  when,  in  a 
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new  parliament  called  on  a  sudden,  and  in  a  ses-  book 
sion  of  six  weeks,  from  the  eighth  of  June  to  the.    ^''' 


eighteenth  of  July,  acts  of  this  importance  were    *^^^» 
passed  without  any  protest  or  public  opposition. 

But,  having  now  opened  the  business  of  the  par- The  pro. 
liament,  as  it  relates  to  the  state,  I  must  next  give  the  ood^'*^ 
an  account  of  the  convocation,  which  sat  at  this^'**^'®"' 
time,  and  was  very  busy,  as  appears  by  the  Journals 
of  the  house  of  lords ;  in  which  this  is  given  for  a 
reason  of  many  adjournments,  because  the  spiritual 
lords  were  busy  in  the  convocation.  It  sat  down 
on  the  ninth  of  June,  according  to  Fuller's  extract; 
it  being  the  custom  of  aU  this  reign  for  that  court 
to  meet  two  or.  three  days  after  the  parliament.  Hi* 
ther  Cromwell  came  as  the  king's  •  vicar-general : 
but  he  was  not  yet  vicegerent.  For  he  sat  next  the 
archbishop;  but  when  he  had  that  dignity,  he  sat 
above  him.  Nor  do  I  find  him  styled  in  any  writ- 
ing vicegerent  for  some  time  after  this ;  though  the 
lord  Herbert  says,  he  was  made  vic^erent  the 
eighteenth  of  July  this  year,  the  same  day  in  which 
the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  preached  the  Latin 
sermon  on  these  words :  The  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chUdren  of 
light.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  that 
time:  the  simplicity  ^nd  plainness  of  his  matter, 
with  a  serious  and  fervent  action  that  accompanied 
it,  being  |ireferred  to  more  learned  and  elaborate 
composures.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  Cromwell 
•moved,  that  they  would  confirm  the  sentence  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  queen  Anne, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  both  houses  of  con- 
vocation.   But  certainly  Fuller  was  asleep  when  he 
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BOOK  wrote,  2%a/^,  ten  days  before  that,  the  archbishop 

'- — had  passed  the  sentence  of  divorce,  on  the  day  be- 

1536.  j*^^  f^  queen  was  beheaded.  Whereas,  if  he  bad 
considered  this  more  fully,  he  must  have  seen  that 
the  queen  was  put  to  death  a  month  before  this,  and 
was  divorced  two  dajrs  before  she  died.  Yet,  with 
this  animadversion,  I  must  give  him  my  thanks  for 
his  pains  in  copying  out  of  the  Journals  of  convo- 
cation many  remarkable  things,  which  had  been 
otherwise  irrecoverably  lost. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  sent  to  die  upper  house  a  cdlection  of 
many  opinions,  that  were  then  in  the  realm ;  which, 
as  they  thought,  were  abuses  and  errors  worthy  of 
special  reformation.  But  they  began  this  represen- 
Fuiier.  tation  with  a  protestation,  '<  That  they  intended  not 
^  to  do  or  speak  any  thing  which  ought  be  uni^ea- 
'^  sant  to  the  king ;  whom  they  acknowledged  their 
**  supreme  head,  and  were  resolved  to  obey  his  com- 
*'  mands,  renouncing  the  pope's  usurped  authority, 
<^  with  all  his  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguished 
**  and  abolished ;  and  did  addict  themselves  to  al- 
<<  mighty  God  and  his  laws,  and  unto  the  king  and 
*^  the  laws  made  within  this  kingdom." 

There  are  sixty-«even  opinions  set  down,  and  are 
either  the  tenets  of  the  old  Lollards,  or  the  new  re- 
formers, tc^ther  with  the  anabaptists'  opinions. 
Besides  all  which,  they  complained  of  many  unsa^- 
Voury  and  indiscreet  expressions,  which  were  either 
feigned  on  design  to  disgrace  the  new  preachers,  or 
were  perhaps  the  extravagant  reflections  of  some  il- 
literate and  injudicious  persons ;  who  are  apt  upon 
all  occasions,  by  their  heat  and  folly,  rather  to  pre- 
judice than  advance  their  party;  and  affect  some 
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petulant  jeers,  wbich  they  think  witty,  and  are  per-  book 
haps  well  entertained  by  some  others,  who,  though . 


they  are  more  judicious  themselTes,  yet,  imagining  '^^^* 
that  such  jests  on  the  contrary  opinicms  will  take 
with  the  people,  do  give  them  too  much  encourage- 
ment. Many  of  these  jests  about  confession,  pray- 
ing to  saints,  holy-water,  and  the  other  cerononies 
of  the  church,  were  complained  o£  And  the  last 
,  articles  contained  sharp  reflections  on  some  of  the 
bishops,  as  if  they  had  been  wanting  in  their  duty 
to  suppress  such  things.  This  was  clearly  levelled 
at  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Shaxton,  who  were  noted 
as  the  great  promoters  of  these  opinions.  The  first 
did  it  prudently  and  solidly:  the  second  zealously 
and  simply:  and  the  third  with  much  indiscreet 
pride  and  vanity.  But  now  that  the  queen  was 
gone,  who  had  either  raised  or.  supported  them, 
their  enemies  hoped  to  have  advantages  against 
them,  and  to  lay  the  growth  of  these  opinions  to 
their  charge*  But  this  whole  prcgect  failed,  and 
Cranmer  had  as  much  of  the  king^s  favour  as  ev^ ; 
for,  instead  of  that  which  they  had  projected,  Crom- 
well, by  the  king^s  order,  coming  to  the  convocation, 
declared  to  them,  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure 
that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  should 
be  reformed  by  the  rules  of  scripture,  and  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  maintained  which  did  not  rest  on 
that  authority ;  for  it  was  absurd,  since  that  was  ac- 
knowledged to  contain  the  laws  of  religion,  that  re- 
course should  rather  be  had  to  glosses,  or  the  de- 
crees of  popes,  than  to  these.  There  was  at  that 
time  one  Alexander  Alesse,  a  Scotchman,  much  es- 
teemed for  his  learning  and  piety,  whom  Cranmer 
entertained  at  Lambeth.     Him  Cromwell  brought 
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BOOK  with  him  to  the  convocation,  and  desired  him  to  de- 
liver his  opinion  about  the  sacraments.     He  enr 


J^^^^laiged  himself  much  to  convince  them,  that  only 
invito      baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  instituted  by 
Christ.. 

Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  answered  him  in  a 
long  discourse,  in  which  he  showed  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and 
the  canon  law,  than  with  the  gospel :  he  was  se-  ^ 
conded  by  the  archUshop  of  York,  and  others  of  that 
party. 

But  Cranmer,  in  a  long  and  learned  speech, 
showed  how  useless  these  niceties  of  the  schools 
were,  and  of  how  little  authority  they  ought  to  be ; 
and  discoursed  largely  of  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures, of  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tradition,  and  of  the  corruption  which  the 
monks  and  firiars  had  brought  into  the  Christian 
doctrine.  He  was  vigorously  seconded  by  the  bi- 
shop of  Hereford,  who  told  them,  the  world  would 
be  no  longer  deceived  with  such  sophisticated  stuff  as 
the  clergy  had  formerly  vented :  the  laity  were  now 
in  all  nations  studying  the  scriptures,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  vulgar  translations,  but  in  the  original 
tongues ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  vain  imagination  to 
think  they  would  be  any  longer  governed  by  those 
arts,  which  in  the  former  ages  of  ignonmce  had  been 
so  effectual.  Not  many  days  after  this,  there  were 
several  articles  brought  into  the  upper  house  of  con- 
vocation, devised  by  the  king  himself,  about  which 
there  were  great  debates  among'them ;  the  two  arch- 
bishops heading  two  parties:  Cranmer  was  for  a  re- 
formation, and  with  him  joined  Thomas  Goodrich,  bi- 
shop of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum,  Latimer  of  Worces- 
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ter.  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilsey  of  Rochester,  and  Bar-  book 
low  of  St.  David*8.  1— 


But  Lee,  archbishop  of  York,  was  a  known  fa-  ^  ' 
Tourer  of  the  pope's  interests :  which  as  it  first  ap- 
peared in  his  scrupling  so  much,  with  the  whole  con- 
vocation of  York,  the  acknowledging  the  king  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  so  he  had 
since  discovered  it  on  all  occasions,  in  which  he 
durst  do  it  without  the  fear  of  losing  the  king's  fa- 
vour :  so  he,  and  Stokeslej,  bishop  of  London,  Ton- 
staU  of  Duresm,  Gai^diner  of  Winchester,  Longland 
of  Lincoln,  Sherbium  of  Chichestet^  Nix  of  Norwich, 
and  Kite  of  Carlisle,  had  been  still  against  all 
changes.  But  the  king  discovered,  that  those  did 
in  their  hearts  love  the  papal  authority,  though  Gar- 
diner dissembled  it  most  artificially.  Sherbum,  bi- 
shop of  Chichester,  upon  what  inducement  I  cannot 
understand,  resigned  his  bishopric,  which  was  given 
to  Richard  Sampson,  dean  of  the  chapel ;  a  pension 
of  400/.  being  reserved  to  Sherbum  for  his  life, 
which  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  this  parliament. 
Nix  of  Norwich  had  also  offended  the  king  signally, 
by  some  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  was  kept 
long  in  the  Marshdlsea,  and  was  convicted  and  found 
in  a  praemunire:  the  king,  considering  his  great 
age,  had  upon  his  humble  submission  dischaiged 
him  out  of  prison,  and  pardoned  him.  But  he  died 
the  former  year,  though  Fuller,  in  his  slight  way, 
makes  him  sit  in  this  convocation ;  for  by  the  seven- 
teenth act  of  the  last  parliament,  it  iappears  that  the  Act^ijr. 
bishopi^c  of  Norwich  being  vacant,  the  king  had  re-^ 
commended  William  Abbot  of  St.  Bennet's  to  it ; 
but  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  lands  and  ma- 
nors of  the  bishopric,  and  gave  the  bishop  severd 
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BOOK  of  the  priories  in  Norfolk  in  exchange,  which  was 
.  confirmed  in  parliament. 


J  536.        J  gj^oQ  Qg^|.  g£y^  ^  short  abstract  of  the  articles 

about  religion,  which  were,  after  much  consultatioo 

and  long  debating,  agreed  to. 

Articles         <<  First^  All  bbhops  and  preachers  must  instruct 

IS^reu.  "  the  people  to  believe  the  whole  Bible  and  the 

S'b;  pil^  **  three  Creeds ;  that  made  by  the  Apostles,  the  Ni- 

ler.  f€  cene,  and  the  Athanasian ;  and  interpret  all  things 

'^  according  to  them,  and  in  the  very  same  words, 

'*  and  condemn  all  heresies  contrary  to  them,  parti-- 

'<  cularly  those  coi^demned  by  the  first  four  general 

"  councils.  ~ 

''  Secondly,  of  baptism.  The  people  must  be  in* 
"  structed,  that  it  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ 
^*  for  the  remission  of  sins,  without  which  none  could 
**  attain  everlasting  life :  and  that,  not  only  those  of 
<<  full  age,  but  infants,  may  and  must  be  baptized 
.  **  for  the  pardon  of  original  sin,  and  obtaining  the 
^*  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  became  the 
**  sons  of  Ood.  That  none  baptized  ought  to  be 
«  baptized  again.  That  the  opinions  of  the  Ana- 
**  baptists  and  Pelagians  were  detestable  heresies 
^*  and  that  those  of  ripe  age,  who  desired  baptism, 
**  must  with  it  join  repentance  and  contrition  for 
'*  their  sins,  with  a  firm  belief  of  the  articles  of  the 
"faith- 

"  Thirdly,  concerning  penance.  They  were  to 
"  instruct  the  people,  that  it  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
"  and  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  That 
**  it  consisted  of  contrition,  confession,  and  amend- 
**  ment  of  life ;  with  exterior  works  of  charity,  which 
"  were  the  worthy  fruits  of  penance.  For  contri- 
"  tion,  it  was  an  inward  shame  and  sorrow  for  sm. 
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^  because  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  which  provokes  book 
'*  his  displeasure.     To  this  must  be  joined  a  faith  of. 


1536. 


"  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  whereby  the  pe- 
^^  nitent  must  hope,  that  God  will  forgive  him,  and 
^*  repute  h^m  justified,  and  of  the  number  of  his  elect 
**  children,  not  for  the  worthiness  of  any  merit  or 
**  work  done  by  him,  but  for  the  only  merits  of 
^  the  blood  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
*'  That  this  faith  is  got  and  confirmed  by  the  appli-> 
*^  cation  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  the  use 
**  of  the  sacraments :  and  for  that  end,  confession  to 
«  a  priest  is  necessary,  if  it  may  be  had,  whose  ab- 
**  solution  was  instituted  by  Christy  to  apply  the 
**  promises  of  God's  grace  to  the  penitent ;  therefore 
^^  the  people  were  to  be  taught,  that  the  absolution 
**  is  spoken  by  an  authority  given  by  Christ  in  the 
**  gospel  to  tbe  priest^  and  must  be  beUeved^  as  if  it 
^^  were  spoken  by  God  himself,  according  to  our  Sa- 
**  viour's  words ;  and  therefore  none  were  to  con- 
**  demn  auricular  confession,  but  use  it  for  the  com- 
•*  fort  of  their  consciences.  The  people  were  also  to 
^*  be  instructed,  that  though  God  pardoned  sin  only 
'<  for  the  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  yet  they  must  bring 
«  forth  the  fruits  of  penance,  prayer,  fasting,  alms- 
**  deeds,  with  restitution  and  satisfaction  fioir  wrongs 
**  done  to  others,  with  other  works  of  mercy  and 
<^  charity,  and  obedience  to  God's  commandments, 
"  else  they  could  not  be  saved;  and  that,  by  doing, 
'*  these,  they  shoqld  both  obtain  everlasting  life,  and 
<'  mitigation  of  their  afflictions  in  this  present  life, 
•*  according  to  the  smptures. 

'*  Fourthly,  as  touching  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
«  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that  under  the  forms 
"  of  bread  and  wine,  there  was  truly  and  substan- 

VOL.  I.  F  f  ^ 
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BOOK  "  tially  given  the  very  same  body  of  Christ  that  was 

! *^  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  an^  therefore  it  was  to 

1536.  <(  jjg  received  with  all  reverence,  every  one  duly  ex- 
^'  amining  himself,  according  to  the  words  of  St, 
«  Paul. 

<^  Fifthly,  the  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that 
*^  justification  signifieth  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
**  acceptation  into  the  favour  of  God ;  that  is  to  say^ 
*^  a  perfect  renovation  in  Christ.  To  the  attaining 
**  which,  they  were  to  have  contrition,  faith,  charity, 
**  which  were  both  to  concur  in  it,  and  follow  it ; 
<<and  that  the  good  works  necessary  to  salvation 
^*  were  not  only  outward  dvil  works,  but  the  inward 
'^  motions  and  graces  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to  dread, 
^'  fear,  and  love  him,  to  have  firm  confidence  in  God; 
<^  to  call  upon  him,  and  to  have  patience  in  all  ad- 
'*  versities,  to  hate  sin,  and  have  purpQses  and  wills 
**  not  to  sin  again ;  with  such  other  motions  and 
**  virtues,  consenting  and  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
"  God. 

"  The  other  articles  were  about  the  ceremonies  of 
"  the  church.  First,  of  images.  The  people  were 
'^  tobe  instructed,  that  the  use  of  them  was  war-^ 
"  ranted  by  the  scriptures,  and  that  they  served  to 
**  represent  to  them  good  examples,  and  to  stir  up 
**  devotion ;  and  therefore  it  was  meet  that  they 
**  should  stand  in  the  churches.  But,  that  the  people 
'*  might  not  fall  into  such  superstition  as  it  was 
**  thought  they  had  done  in  time  past,  they  were  to 
^'  be  taught  to  reform  such  abuses,  lest  idolatry 
''  might  ensue ;  and  that  in  censing,  kneeling,  offer- 
"  ing,  or  worshipping  them,  the  people  were  to  be 
''  instructed  not  to  do  it  to  the  image,  but  to  God 
^'  and  his  honour. 
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*•  Secondly,  for  the  honouring  of  saints.     They  book 
5*  were  not  to  think  to  attain  these  things  at  their .    '"' 


^' hands,  which  were  only  obtained   of  God;   but    ^^3^- 
"  that  they  were  to  honour  them  as  persons  now  in 
**  glory,  to  praise  God  for  them,  and  imitate  their 
**  virtues,  and  not  fear  to  die  for  the  truth,  as  many 
*^  of  them  had  done. 

"  Thirdly,  for  praying  to  saints.  The  people 
^^  w^re  to  be  taught,  that  it  was  good  to  pray  to 
^*  them,  to  pray  for  and  with  us.  Anct  to  correct 
f'  all  superstitious  abuses  in  this  matter,  they  were 
**  to  keep  the  days  appointed  by  the  church  for 
*^  their  memories,  unless  the  king  should  lessen  the 
**  number  of  them,  which  if  he  did,  it  was  to  be 
"  obeyed. 

"  Fourthly,  of  ceremonies.  The  people  were  to 
<<  be  taught,  that  they  were  not  to  be  condemned 
**  and  cast  away,  but  to  be  kept  as  good  and  laudable, 
^  having  mystical  significations  in  them,  and  being 
"  useful  to  lift  up  our  minds  to  God.  Such  were, 
•*  the  vestments  in  the  worship  of  God ;  the  sprink* 
**  ling  holy  water,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  baptism 
**  and  the  blood  of  Christ ;  giving  holy  bread,  in  sign 
f^  of  our  union  in  Christ,  and  to  remember  us  of  the 
**  sacrament ;  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas«day^  in 
**  remembrance  that  Christ  W£is  the  spiritual  light ; 
**  giving  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday,  to  put  us  in  mind 
f*  of  penance  and  of  our  mortality ;  bearing  palms 
"  on  Palm-Sunday,  to  show  our  desire  to  receive 
*^  Christ  in  our  hearts,  as  he  entered  into  Jerusalem; 
<<  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good-Friday,  find  kissing 
**  it  in  memory  of  his  death,  with  the  setting  up  the 
f^  sepulchre  on  that  day ;  the  hallowing  the  font, 
**  and  other  exwcisms  and  benedictions. 
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JBOOK       «  And  lastly,  as  to  purgatory,  they  were  to  declare 
"  it  good  and  charitable  to  pray  for  the  soub  de- 


1536.  «  parted,  which  was  said  to  have  continued  in  the 
''  church  from  the  beginning :  and  therefore  the 
**  people  were  to  be  instructed,  that  it  consisted  well 
"  with  the  due  order  of  charity  to  pray  for  them, 
*^  and  to  make  others  pray  for  them,  in  masses  and 
^^  exequies,  and  to  give  alms  to  them  for  that  end. 
*<  But  since  the  place  they  were  in,  and  the  pains 
'<  they  suffered,  were  uncertain  by  the  scripture,  we 
**  ought  to  remit  them  wholly  to  God's  mercy : 
**  therefore  aU  these  abuses  were  to  be  put  away, 
*^  which,  under  the  pretence  of  purgatory,  had  been 
'^  advanced,  as  if  the  pope's  pardons  did  deliver  souls 
^^  out  of  it,  or  masses  said  in  certain  places,  or  before 
**  certain  images^  had  such  efficiency ;  with  other 
**  such^like  abuses." 

These  articles,  being  thus  conceived,  and  in  seve- 
ral places  corrected  and  tempered  by  the  king's  own 
hand,  were  signed  by  Cromwell  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  seventeen  other  bishops,  forty 
abbots  and  priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors 
of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.    Among  whom^ 
Polydore  Virgil  and  Peter  Vannes  signed  with  the 
See  Adden-  Fcst ;  as  appears  by  the  original  yet  extant.     They 
p^uished   ^^^g  tendered  to  the  king,  he  confirmed  them,  and 
kfnrt  an    ^^^^^  them  to  bc  published  with  a  preface  in  his 
thority;     name.     '^  It  is  said  in  the  preface,  that  he,  account- 
^  ing  it  the  chief  part  of  his  charge  that  the  word 
**  and  commandments  of  God  should  be  believed  and 
**  observed^,  and  to  maintain  unity  and  cona»d  in 
*^  opinion ;  and  understanding,  to  his  great  regret, 
*'  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  arisen 
*^  among  his  subjects,  both  about  articles  of  faith 
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**  and  ceremoiiies,  had  in  his  own  person  taken  great  book 
*'  pains  and  study  about  these  things,^  and  had  or* 


'^  dered  also  the  bishc^,  and  other  learned  men  of  '^^^* 
**  the  clergy,  to  examine  them ;  who,  after  long  de- 
**  liberation,  had  concluded  on  the  most  special 
'^  pmnts,  which  the  king  thought  proceeded  from  a 
**  good,  right,  and  true  judgment,  according  to  the 
**  laws  of  God ;  these  would  also  be  prc^table  for 
**  establishing  unity  in  the  church  of  England  i 
**  therefore  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  published,  re- 
**  quiring  all  to  accept  of  them,  prajring  God  so  to 
i*  illuminate  their  hearts,  that  they  might  have  no 
^*  less  zeal  and  lore  to  unity  and  concord  in  reading 
**  them,  than  he  had  in  making  them  to  be  devised, 
^^  set  forth,  and  published ;  which  good  acceptance 
^*  should  encourage  him  to  take  further  pains  for 
^  the  future,  as  should  be  most  for  the  honour  of 
*'  God,  and  the  profit  and  the  quietness  of  his  suIk 
^^jects," 

This  being  published,  occasioned  great  variety  of  And  TAri- 
censures^    Those  that  desired  refonnation  were  glad  s^.^°' 
to  see  so  great  a  step  once  made,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  this  would  make  way  fcnr  further  changes^  They 
rejoiced  to  see  the  scriptures  and  the  ancient  creeds 
made  the  standards  of  the  faith,  without  mentioning        ^ 
tradition  or  the  decrees  of  the  church.     Then  the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith  was  truly  stated,  and 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in 
Christ  were  rightly  opened,  without  the  niceties  of 
the  schools  of  either  side.     Immediate  worship  of' 
Images  and  saints  was  also  removed,  and  purgatory 
was  dedared  uncertain  by  the  scripture.     These 
ware  great  advantages  to  them ;  but  the  establishing 
the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  the  corporal 
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BOOK  presence  in  the  sacrament,  the  keeping  up  and  doing 

! —  reverence  to  images,  and  the  praying  to  saints,  did 

j636.    j^j^y  ^ijgjj.  j^y .  y^^  ^jj^y  ^^^  couttted  it  a  victory  to 

have  things  brought  under  debate,  and  to  have  some 
grosser  abuses  taken  away. 

.  The  other  party  were  unspeakably  troubled.  Four 
sacraments  were  passed  over,  which  would  encourage 
ill*affected  people  to  neglect  them.  The  gainful 
trade  by  the  belief  of  purgatory  was  put  down ;  for 
though  it  was  said  to  be  good  to  give  alms  for  pray- 
ing for  the  dead,  yet  since  both  the  dreadful  storied 
of  the  miseries  of  purgatory,  and  the  certainty  of  re^ 
deeming  souls  out  of  them  by  masses,  were  made 
doubtful,  the  people's  charity  and  bounty  that  way 
^  would  soon  abate.  And,  in  a  word,  the  bringing 
matters  under  dispute  was  a  great  mortification  to 
them ;  for  all  concluded,  that  this  was  but  a  pream-^ 
ble  to  what  they  might  expect  afterwards. 

When  these  things  were  seen  beyond  sea,  the  pa- 
pal party  made  every  where  great  use  of  it,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  pope ;  since  the  king 
of  England,  though,  when  he  broke  off  from  his  obe^ 
dience  to  the  apostolic  see,  he  pretended  he  would 
maintain  the  catholic  faith  entire,  yet  was  now  mak- 
**  ing  great  changes  in  it.  But  others,  that  were  more 
moderate,  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  tem- 
per and  prudence  in  contriving  these  articles.  And 
it  seems  the  em^feror,  and  the  more  learned  divines 
about  him,  both  approved  of  the  precedent,  and  liked 
the  particulars  so  well,  that,  not  many  years  after, 
the  emperor  published  a  work  not  unlike  this,  called 
The  Interim ;  because  it  was  to  be  in  force  in  that 
interim,  till  all  things  were  more  fully  debated  and 
determined  by  a  general  council,  which  in  many 
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particulars  agreed  with  these  articles.    Yet  some  book 
stricter  persons  censured  this  work  much,  as  being  a . 


political  daubing,  in  which,  they  said,  there  was  ^^^^' 
more  pains  taken  to  gratify  persons,  and  serve  par- 
ticular ends,  than  to  assert  truth  in  a  free  and  un- 
biassed way,  such  as  became  divines.  He  was  again 
excused ;  and  it  was  said,  that  all  things  could  not 
be  attained  on  a  sudden :  that  some  of  the  bishops 
and  divines,  who  afterwards  arrived  at  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  some  matters,  were  not  then  so  fuUy 
convinced  about  them ;  and  so  it  was  their  ignorance, 
and  not  their  cowardice  or  policy,  that  made  them 
compliant  in  some  things.  Besides,  it  was  said,  that 
as  our  Saviour  did  not  reveal  all  things  to  his  disci- 
ples till  they  were  able  to  bear  them ;  and  as  the 
apostles  did  not  of  a  sudden  abolish  all  the  rites  of 
Judaism,  but  for  some  time,  to  gain  the  Jews,  com- 
plied with  them,  and  went  to  the  temple,  and  offered 
sacrifices ;  so  the  people  were  not  to  be  over-driven 
in  this  change.  The  clergy  must  be  brought  out  of 
their  ignorance  by  degrees,  and  then  the  people  were 
to  be  better  instructed :  but  to  drive  furiously,  and 
do  all  at  once,  might  have  spoiled  the  whole  design, 
and  totally  alienated  those  who  were  to  be  drawn  on 
by  degrees ;  it  might  have  also  much  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  the  people  being  much  dis- 
posed, by  the  practices  of  the  friars,  to  rise  in  arms : 
therefore  these  slow  steps  were  thought  the  surer 
and  better  method. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convocation,  there  was  an- The  convo- 
•other  writing  brought  in  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  dare," 
occasioned  by  the  summons  for  a  general  council  to^^j**** 
sit  at  Mantua,  to  which  the  pope  had  cited  the  king^^*«<*^*»y 
to  appear.    The  king  had  made  his  appeal  from  the 
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BOOK  pope  to  a  general  council;  but  there  was  no  reosana 

— ^ —  to  expect  any  justice  in  an  assemUy  so  constituted 

^^^^'    as  this  was  like  to  be*    Therefore  it  was  thought  fit 

to  publish  somewhat  of  the  reasons  why  the  king 

could  not  submit  his  matter  to  the  decision  of  soch 

a  council,  as  was  then  intended.   And  it  was  moTed, 

that  the  convocation  should  give  their  sense  of  it. 

The  substance  of  their  answer  (which  the  reader 

Collect,      will  find  in  the  Collection)  was,  "  That  as  nothios 

Numb.  5.  ,.  ,,,  •  n    t  *• 

^^  was  better  instituted  by  the  ancient  fathers,  for 
'^  the  establishment  of  the  faith,  the  extirpation  <tf 
''  heresies,  the  healing  of  schisms,  and  the  unity  of 
^^  the  Christian  church,  than  general  councils  ga* 
"  thered  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  duly  called  to  an  indif- 
"  ferent  place,  with  other  necessary  requisites ;  so, 
**  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  produce  UKHre 
*^  pestiferous  effects,  than  a  general  council  called 
*^  upon  private  malice,  or  ambition,  or  other  carnal 
respects:  which  Gr^ory  Nazianzen  so  wdl  ob- 
*^  served  in  his  time,  that  he  thought  aU  assemblies 
"  of  hishopi  were  to  he  eschewed ;  for  he  never  s€M 
*^  good  come  of  any  ofthem^  and  6keyhadencreasedy 
•*  rtOher  than  healed^  the  distempers  of  the  church. 
**  For  the  appetite  of  vain-glory^  and  a  conten^ 
**  tious  humour,  bore  down  reason ;  therefore  they 
^*  thought  Christian  princes  ought  to  emjAoy  all 
"  their  endeavours  to  prevent  so  great  a  n^ischief. 
*^  And  it  was  to  be  considered,  first.  Who  had  au- 
*•  thority  to  call  one.  Secondly,  If  the  reasons  for 
"  calling  one  were  weighty.  Thirdly,  Who  should 
"  be  the  judges.  Fourthly,  What  should  be  the  man*- 
•*  ner  of  proceeding.  Fifthly,  What  things  should 
"  be  treated  of  in  it.  And  as  to  the  first  of  these, 
"  they  thought  neither  the  pope,  nor  any  one  prince^ 
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^^  of  what  dignity  soever^  had  authority  to  call  ote,  book 
'*  without  the  consent  of  all  other  Christian  princes,- 


^*  especially  such  as  had  entite  and  supfeme  govern-    ^^^^' 

"  raent  over  all  their  subjects."     This  was  signed, 

on  the  twentieth  of  July,  by  Cromwell,  and  the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  fourteen  Ushops^  and 

forty  abbots,  priors,  and  derks  of  the  convocation  of 

Canterbury.     Whether  this  and  the  former  articles 

were  also  signed  by  the  convocation  of  the  province 

of  York,  does  not  appear  by  any  record ;  but  that  I 

think  is  not  to  be  doubted.     This  being  obtained.  The  king 

the  king  published  a  long  and  sharp  protestation  ^8^8^^ 

against  the  council  now  summoned  to  Mantua.    In  *^°^  **' 

which  he  shows,  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  call 

one ;  **  For  as  it  was  done  by  the  emperors  of  old ; 

<^  so  it  pertained  to  Christian  princes  now.     That  Fox. 

<<  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  so 

'*  could  summon  none  of  this  nation  to  come  to  any 

'<  such  meeting.     That  the  place  was  neither  safe 

^<  nor  proper.     That  nothing  could  be  done  in  a 

"  council  to  any  purpose,  if  the  pope  sat  judge  in 

"  chief  in  it ;  since  one  of  the  true  ends,  why  a 

*<  council  was  to  be  desired,  was  to  reduce  his  powei^ 

*^  within  its  old  limits.     A  free  general  council  was 

<<  that  which  he  much  desired ;  but  he  was  sure  this 

^*  could  not  be  such :  and  the  present  distractions  of 

^^  Christendom,  and  the  wars  between  the  emperor 

**  and  the  French  king,  showed  this  was  no  proper 

**  time  for  one.     The  pope,  who  had  long  refused  or 

**  delayed  to  call  one,  did  now  choose  this  onijunc* 

**  ture  of  affairs,  knowing  that  few  would  come  to 

**  it ;  and  so  they  might  carry  things  as  they  pleased. 

'^  But  the  world  was  now  awake ;   the  scriptures 

"  were  again  in  men's  hands,  and  people  would  not 
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^ooK  *<  be  so  tamely  cozened  as  they  had  been.  Then  he 
.  ^*  shows  how  unsafe  it  was  for  any  Englishman  to 
<'  go  to  Mantua;  how  little  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
^<  the  pope's  safe-conduct,  they  having  so  oft  Broken 
<<  their  oaths  and  promises.  He  also  shows  how 
*<  little  reason  he  had  to  trust  himself  to  the  pope, 
*<  how  kind  he  had  been  to  that  see  formerly,  and 
*^  how  basely  they  had  requited  it :  and  that  now, 
"  these  three  years  past,  they  had  been  stirring 
^  up  all  Christian  princes  against  him,  and  using  all 
*^  possible  means  to  crieate  him  trouble. '  Therefore 
'^  he  declared,  he  would  not  go  to  any  council  called 
^*  by  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  when  there  was  a 
<<  general  peace  among  Christian  princes,  he  would 
^'  most  gladly  hearken  to  the  motion  of  a  true  gene- 
^^  ral  council :  and  the  mean  while,  he  would  pre- 
*^  serve  all  the  articles  of  the  faith  in  his  kingdom, 
*^  and  sooner  lose  his  life  and  his  crown,  than  suffer 
*<  any  of  them  to  be  put  down.  And  so  he  protested 
<*  against  any  council  to  be  held  at  Mantua,  or  any 
"  where  else;  by  thie  bishop  of  Rome's  authority : 
*^  that  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  nor  receive  any 
**  of  their  decrees." 
cwdinai  At  this  time  Reginald  Pool,  who  was  of  the  royal 
poses  the  blood,  bciug  by  his  mother  descended  from  the  duke 
ceeling^s7  oi  Clarcncc,  brother  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  with  the  king  by 
his  father's  side,  was  in  great  esteem  for  his  learning, 
and  other  excellent  virtues.  It  seems  the  king  had 
determined  to  breed  him  up  to  the  greatest  dignity 
in  the  church  ;  and  to  make  him  as  eminent  in  learn- 
ing, and  other  acquired  parts,  as  he  was  for  quality, 
and  a  natural  sweetness  and  nobleness  of  temper. 
Therefore  the  king  had  given  him  the  deanery  of 
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Exeter,  with  several  other  dignities,  towards  his  book 
maintenance  beyond  sea;  and  sent  him  to  Paris,. 


where  he  stayed  several  years.  There  he  first  in-  ^^3^- 
curred  the  king's  displeasm'e :  for,  being  desired  by 
him  to  concur  with  his  agents  in  procuring  the  sub^ 
scriptions  and  seals  of  the  French  universities,  he 
excused  himself;  yet  it  was  in  such  terms,  that  he 
did  not  openly  declare  himself  against  the  king. 
After  that,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  (as  he 
writes  himself)  was  present  when  the  clergy  made 
their  submission,  and  acknowledged  the  king  su- 
preme head :  in  which,  since  he  was  then  dean  of 
Exeter,  and  kept  his  deanery  several  years  after 
that,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted^  but  that,  as  he  was  by 
his  place  obh'ged  to  sit  in  the  convocation,  so  he  con- 
curred with  the  rest  in  making  that  submission. 
From'  thence  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  lived, 
long,  and  was  received  into  the  friendship  and  so- 
ciety of  some  celebrated  persons,  who  gave  them- 
selves much  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  of  the 
Roman  authors.  These  were  Centareno,  Bembo, 
CarafTa,  Sadoletti,  ivith  a  great  many  more,  that  be- 
came afterwards  well  known  over  the  world:  but 
all  those  gave  Pool  the  preeminence ;  and  that 
justly  too,  for  he  was  accounted  one' of  the  most  elo^ 
quent  men  of  his  time. 

The  king  called  him  oft  home  to  assist  him  in  his 
affairs,  but  he  still  declined  it:  at  length,  finding 
delays  could  prevail  no  longer,  he  wrote  the  king 
word,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  what  he  had  done, 
neither  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce,  nor  his  separa- 
tion from  the  apostolic  see.  To  this  the  king  an- 
swered, desiring  his  reasons  why  he  disagreed  from 
him,  and  sent  him  over  a  book  which  doctor  Samp- 
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BOOK  son  had  writ  in  defence  of  the  proceeding  in  Eng^ 
.  land.     Upon  which  he  wrote  his  book  De  Unitate 


An/writes  Ecclcsiasticaj  and  sent  it  over  to  the  king ;  and  soon 
his  book  afta*  printed  it  this  year.  In  which  book  he  con- 
bim.  demned  the  king's  actions^  and  pressed  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  obedience  he  owed  the  see  of  Rome, 
with  many  sharp  reflections;  but  the  book  was  more 
considered  for  the  author^  and  the  wit  and  ekM]uence 
of  it,  than  for  any  great  learning,  or  deep  reasoning 
in  it.  He  did  also  very  much  depress  the  royal,  and 
exalt  the  papal  authority :  he  compared  the  king  to 
Nebuchadonosor,  and  addressed  himself  in  the  con- 
clusion to  the  emperor,  whom  he  conjured  to  turn 
his  arms  rather  against  the  king  than  Hie  Turk.  And 
indeed  the  indecencies  of  his  expressions  against  the 
king,  not  to  mention  the  scurrilous  language  he  he^ 
stows  on  Sampson,  whose  book  he  undertakes  to  an- 
swer, are  such,  that  it  appears  how  much  the  Italian 
air  had  changed  him;  and  that  his  ocmveese  at 
Padua  had  for  some  time  defaced  that  generoua 
temper  of  mind,  which  was  otherwise  so  natural  to 
him. 

Upon  this,  the  king  desired  him  at  iSrst  to  como 
over,  and  explain  some  passages  in  his  book:  but 
when  he  could  not  thus  draw  him  into  his  toils,  he 
proceeded  severely  against  him,  and  divested  him  of 
all  his  dignities ;  but  these  were  plentiftilly  made  up 
to  him  by  the  pope's  bounty,  and  the  emperor*s. 
He  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  caardinars  hat> 
but  he  did  not  rise  above  the  degree  of  a  deacon. 
Some  believe,  that  the  spring  of  this  opposition  he 
made  to  the  king,  was  a  secret  affection  he  had  for 
the  lady  Mary.  The  puUishing  of  this  book  made 
the  king  set  the  bishops  on  work  to  write  vindica^ 
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tions  of  his  actioDs;  which  Stokesley  and  Tonstal  book 
did  in  a  long  and  learned  letter  that  they  wrote  to . 


Pool.     And  Gardiner  published  his  book  of  True^|^J^J;^^^ 
Obedience;  to  which  Bonner,  who  was  hot  on  the»"*^^**" 
scent  of  preferment,  added  a  preface.     But  the  king  king, 
designed  sharper  tools  for  Pool's  punishment;  yet 
an  attainder  in  absence  was  all  he  could  do  against 
*  himself.    But  his  family  and  kindred  felt  the  weight 
of  the  king^s  displeasure  very  sensibly. 

But  now  I  must  give  an  account  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, though  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  in  which 
it  was  done.  I  have  seen  the  original  instructions, 
with  the  commission  given  to  those  who  were  to 
visit  the  monasteries  in  and  about  Bristol.  All  the 
rest  were  of  the  same  kind:  they  bare  date  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  after  the  session  of  parlia- 
ooent  was  over ;  and  the  report  was  to  be  made  in 
the  octaves  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  great  concussion  and  dis- 
order things  were  in  by  the  queen's  death,  made 
the  commissioners  unwilling  to  proceed  in  so  invi- 
dious a  matter  till  they  saw  the  issue  of  the  new 
parliament.  Therefore  I  have  delayed  giving  any 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  matter  till  this 
place.  The  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  Col- 
lection.    The  substance  of  them  was  as  follows. 

^^  The  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentations  were  coiiect. 

?       ^  Numb.  6. 

"  the  persons  that  were  employed.     Four,  or  anyinstmc- 
"  three  of  them,  were  commissioned  to  execute  the[2*e"di^iu* 
"  instructions  in  every  particular  visitation.     One^J;^;^^^ 
"  auditor  or  receiver,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the"^***- 
"  former  visitation,  were  to  call  for  three  discreet 
"  persons  in  the  county,  who  were  also  named  by 
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BOOK  «  the  king.    They  were  to  signify  to  every  house 
.  ^^  the  statute  of  dissolution,  and  show  them  their 


1536.  w  commission.  Then  they  were  to  put  the  govem- 
'^  or,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  house,  to  declare 
**  upon  oath  the  true  state  of  if ;  and  to  require  him 
*^  speedily  to  appear  before  the  court  of  augmenta- 
**  tions,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  meddle  with 
^  any  thing  belonging  to  the  house.  Then  to  ex-' 
**  amine  how  many  religious  persons  were  in  the 
M  house,  and  what  lives  they  led ;  how  many  of  them 
'^  were  priests ;  how  many  of  them  would  go  to 
'^  other  religious  houses ;  and  how  many  of  them 
'^  would  take  capacities,  and  go  into  the  world. 
"  They  were  to  estimate  the  state  and  fabric  of  the 
^^  house,  and  the  number  of  the  servants  they  kept ; 
*^  and  to  call  for  the  covent-seal,  and  writings,  and 
**  put  them  in  some  sure  place,  and  take  an  inven* 
**  tory  of  all  their  plate,  and  their  moveable  goods, 
<<  and  to  know  the  value  of  all  that,  before  the  first 
*^  of  March  last,  belonged  to  the  house,  and  what 
**  debts  they  owed.  They  were  to  put  the  covent- 
*^  seal,  with  the  jewels  and  plate,  in  safe  keeping, 
*^  and  to  leave  the  rest  (an  inventory  being  first 
**  taken)  in  the  governors'  hands,  to  be  kept  by  them 
**  till  further  order.  And  the  governors  were  to 
*^  meddle  with  none  of  the  rents  of  the  house,  except 
"  for  necessary  sustenance,  till  they  were  another  way 
**  disposed  of.  They  were  to  try  what  leases  and 
*^  deeds  had  been  made  for  a  whole  year,  before  the 
^*  fourth  of  February  last.  Such  as  would  still  live  in 
**  monasteries  were  to  be  recommended  to  some  of 
^*  the  great  monasteries  that  lay  next :  and  such  as 
*^  would  live  in  the  world  must  come  to  the  archbi- 
"  shop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  lord  chancellor,  to  re- 
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^*  ceive  capacities."     (From  which  it  appeanr,  that  book 
Oomwell  was  not  at  this  time  lord  vic^erent,  for  he .    ^"' 


granted  these  capacities  when  he  was  in  that  power.)  *53^« 
*^  And  the  commissioners  were  to  give  them  a  rea<*> 
^<  sonable  allowance  for  their  journey,  according  to 
"  the  distance  they  lived  at.  The  governor  was  to 
*^  be  sent  to  the  court  of  augmentations,  who  were 
'^  to  assign  him  a  yearly  pension  for  his  life." 

What  report  those  commissioners  made,  or  how 
they  obeyed  their  instructions,  we  know  not  ;<  for 
the  account  of  it  is  razed  out  of  the  records.  The 
writers  that  lived  near  that  time  represent  the  mat- 
ter very  odiously,  and  say,  about  ten  thousand  per- 
sons were  set  to  seek  for  their  livings;  only  forty 
shillings  in  money,  and  a  crown,  being  given  to 
every  religious  man.  -  The  rents  of  them  all  rose  to 
about  thirty-two  thousand  pounds :  and  the  goods, 
plate,  jewels,  and  other  moveables,  were  valued  at  an 
hundred  thousand  pound :  and  it  is  generally  said, 
and  not  improbably,  that  the  commissioners  were  as 
careful  to  enrich  themselves,  as  to  increase  the  king's 
revenue.  The  churches  and  cloisters  were  for  the 
most  part  pulled  down ;  and  the  Head,  bells,  and 
other  materials,  were  sold;  and  this  must  needs 
have  raised  great  discontents  every  where. 

The  reliffious  persons  that  were  undone  went  O"***  <>«- 

^  *^  ,  conteats 

about  complainmg  of  the  sacrilege  and  injustice  of  among  aii 
the  suppression;  that  what  the  piety  of  their  an^-J^pie. 
cestors  had  dedicated  to  God  and  his  saints,  was  now 
invaded  and  converted  to  secular  ends.  They  said, 
the  king's  severity  fell  first  upon  some  particular  per* 
sons  of  their  orders,  who  were  found  delinquents ; 
but  now,  upon  the  pretended  miscarriages  of  some 
individual  persons,  to  proceed  against  their  houses, 
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HI.     iji|^^  nobilitj  and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  had  found- 


1536,  ed  or  enriched  these  houses,  and  who  provided  for 
theur  younger  children,  or  impoverished  friends,  by 
putting  them  into  these  sanctuaries,  complained 
much  of  the  prejudice  they  sustained  by  it.  The 
people,  that  had  been  well  entertained  at  the  abbots' 
tables,  were  sensible  of  their  loss ;  for  generally,  as 
they  travelled  over  the  country,  the  abbeys  were 
their  stages,  and  were  houses  of  reception  to  travel- 
lers and  strangers.  The  devouter  sort  of  people  of 
their  persuasion  thought  their  friends  must  now  lie 
in  pui^tory  without  relief,  except  they  were  at  the 
charge  to  keep  a  priest,  who  should  daily  say  mass 
for  their  souls.  The  poor,  that  fed  on  their  daily 
alms,  were  deprived  of  that  supply. 
Endeavoiin      But,  to  composc  thcsc  discont^its,  first,  many 

•re  nwd  to  mi.  ii  i  i  .  i 

quiet  these.  booKs  wcrc  pubushcd,  to  show  what  crimes,  cheats, 
and  impostures  those  religious  persons  were  guilty 
of.  Yet  that  wrought  not  much  on  the  people ;  for 
they  said,  why  were  not  these  abuses  seva^y  pu- 
nished and  reformed  ?  But  must  whole  houses,  and 
the  succeeding  generations,  be  punished  for  the  faults 
of  a  few  ?  Most  of  these  reports  were  also  denied ; 
and  even  those,  who  before  envied  the  ease  and 
plenty  in  which  the  abbots  and  monks  Uved,  b^an 
now  to  pity  them,  and  condemned  the  proceedings 
against  them.  But,  to  allay  this  general  discontent, 
Cromwell  advised  the  king  to  sell  their  lands,  at 
very  easy  rates,  to  the  gentry  in  the  several  counties, 
obliging  them,  since  they  had  them  upon  such  terms, 
to  keep  up  the  wonted  hospitality.  This  drew  in 
the  gentry  apace  both  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was 
done,  and  to  assist  the  crown  for  ever  in  the  defence 
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of  these  laws;  their  own  interest  being  so  inter-  book 
woven  with  the  rights  of  the  crown.    The  com- 


1536. 


moner  scnrt,  who,  like  those  of  old  that  followed 
Christ  for  the  loaves,  were  most  concerned  for  the 
loss  of  a  good  dinner  on  a  holyday,  or  when  they 
went  over  the  country  about  their  business,  were 
now  also  in  a  great  measure  satisfied,  when  they 
heard  that  all,  to  whom  these  lands  were  given, 
were  obliged,  under  heavy  forfeitures,  to  keep  up 
the  hospitality;  and  when  they  saw  that  put  in 
practice,  their  discontent,  which  lay  chiefly  in  their 
stomach,  was  appeased. 

And,  to  quiet  other  people,  who  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  such  things,  the  king  made  use  of  a  clause 
in  the  act  that  gave  him  the  lesser  monasteries, 
which  empowered  him  to  continue  such  as  he  should 
think  fit.  Therefore,  on  the  seventeenth  of  •  Au- 
gust, he  by  his  letters  patents  did  of  new  give  back, 
inperpetuam  eleemosynam^  for  perpetual  alms,  five 
abbeys.  The  first  of  these  was  the  abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Betlesden,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Ten  more  were  afterwards  confirmed,  ^"^^'t* 
Sixteen  nunneries  were  also  confirmed ;  in  all  thirty- sect.  a.  ' 
one  houses.  The  patents  (in  most  of  which  some 
manors  are  excepted,  that  had  been  otherwise  dis- 
posed of)  are  all  enrolled,  and  yet  none  of  our  writ- 
en  have  taken  any  notice  of  this.  It  seems  these 
houses  had  been  more  regular  than  the  rest:  so 
that,  in  a  general  calamity,  they  were  rather  re- 
prieved than  excepted ;  for  two  years  after  this,  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rest  of  the  monasteries,  they 
fell  under  the  common  fate  of  other  houses.  By 
these  new  endowments  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
tenths  and  first-fruits,  and  to  obey  all  the  statutes 

VOL.  1.  G  g 
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III. 

-as  supreme  head  of  the  church.     But  it  is  not  un- 


1536.   m^^^  f.]jg|.  g^m^  presents  to  the  conmnssioiiers,  or  to 
Cromwell,  made  these  houses  outtire  this  ruin ;  for 
I  find  great  trading  in  bribes  at  this  time,  whidi  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  there  was  so  much  to 
be  shared. 
Tet  people      But  great  disorders  followed  upon  the  dissohttion 
i^ctiueto    of  the  other  houses.     People  were  still  generally 
^  discontented.    The  suppression  of  religious  houses 

occasioned  much  outciying,  and  the  articles  then 
lately  published  about  religion  increased  the  distaste 
they  had  conceived  at  the  government.  The  old 
clergy  were  also  very  watchful  to  improve  all  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  Mow  upon  every  spark.  And  the 
pope's  power  of  deposing  kings  had  been  for  almost 
five -hundred  years  received  as  Ian  artide  of  £utii. 
The  same  council  that  estaUished  transubstantiation 
had  asserted  it ;  and  there  were  many  precednte, 
not  only  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but 
also  in  England,  of  kings  that  were  deposed  by 
pc^pes,  whose  dominions  were  given  to  other  princes. 
This  had  begun  in  the  eighth  century,  in  two  fii- 
mous  deprivations.  The  one  in  France,  of  Cfail* 
deric  the  TTiird,  who  was  deprived,  and  the  crown 
given  to  Pe^nn:  and,  about  the  same  time,  those 
dominions  in  Italy,  which  were  under  the  east* 
em  emperors,  renounced  thdr  allegiance  to  them. 
In  both  these  the  popes  had  a  great  hand;  yet 
they  rather  confirmed  and  approved  of  those  trea- 
sonable mutations,  than  gave  the  first  rise  to  diena. 
But  after  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh's  time,  it  was 
clearly  assumed  as  a  right  and  prerogative  of  the 
papal  crown  to  depose  princes,  and  absolve  sub- 
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jects  from  the  oaths  of  allqpance»  aod  set  up  others  book 
in  their  stead.    And  all  those  emperors  or  Idngs,. 


that  contested  any  thing  with  popes»  sat  Tery  uneasy  ^^^^' 
and  unsafe  in  their  thrones  ever  after  that.  But  if 
they  were  tractaUe  to  the  demands  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  then  they  might  oppress  their  subjects,  and 
govern  as  unjustly  as  they  pleased ;  for  they  had  a 
nighty  support  from  that  court.  This  made  prioaes 
more  easily  bear  the  pope's  usurpationSi  because  thej 
were  assisted  by  them  in  all  their  other  proceedings^ 
And  the  friars,  having  the  consciences  of  people  ge* 
neraliy  in  their  hands,  as  they  had  the  word  given 
by  their  genotd  at  Rome,  so  they  disposed  peopk 
dther  to  be  obedient  or  seditious,  as  they  (deased. 

Now,  not  only  their  own  interests,  mixed  with 
their  zeal  for  the  ancient  rdigion,  but  the  pope's  au* 
thority,  gave  them  as  good  a  warrant  to  iodine  the 
people  to  rebel,  as  any  had  in  former  times,  of  whom 
some  were  canonLaed  for  the  like  practices*  For  in 
August  the  former  year,  the  pope  had  summaned 
the  long  to  appear  within  ninety  days^  and  to  an- 
swer for  putting  away  his  queen,  and  taking  another 
wife;  and  for  the  laws  he  had  made  against  the 
churdi,  imd  putting  the  bbhop  of  Rochester  and 
others  to  death,  for  not  obepng  these  laws :  and  if 
he  did  not  reform  these  fiuilts,  or  did  not  appear  to 
answer  for  them,  the  pope  excommunicated  him, 
and  all  that  favoured  him ;  deprived  the  king,  put 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  forbade  all  his  sub- 
jects to  obey,  and  other  states  to  hold  commerce 
with  him;  dissolved  all  his  leagues  with  foreign 
princes,  commanded  all  the  clergy  to  depart  out  of 
England,  and  his  nobility  to  rise  in  arms  against 
him«    But  now,  the  force  of  those  thunders,  which 

oga 
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BOOK  had  formeriy  produced  great  earthquakes  and  com^ 

"'' motioDs,  was  much  abated:  yet  some  storms  were 

1^^^-    raised  by  this^  though  not  so  violent  as  had  been  in 
former  times. 
The  kio^t      Hie  peoi^e  were  quiet  till  they  had  iieaped  their 
Ib^  ku!*  harvest :   and  though  some  injunctions  were  pub- 
^^        lished  a  little  before,  to  help  it  the  better  forward^ 
most  of  the  hdydays  of  harvest  being  abolished  by 
Hie  king^s  authority,  yet  that  rather  inflamed  them 
the  more.    Other  injunctions  were  also  published  in 
the  king^s  name  by  Cromwell,  his  vic^erent,  whidi 
was  the  first  act  of  pure  supremacy  done  by  the 
Idng :  for  in  all  that  went  before,  he  had  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  two  convocations.    But  these,  it  is  like^ 
were  penned  by  Cranmer.    The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  C!ollection  of  Papers  for  them,  as  I  transcribed 
them  out  of  the  R^^ister. 
Ciiuect.         ^  The  substance  of  them  was,  that,  first,  all  ecde* 
'^-^ •'•   «  d^rtical  incumbents  were  for  a  quarter  of  a  yea. 
^<  after  that,  once  every  Sunday,  and  ever  after  that 
*'  twice  every  quarter,  to  publish  to  the  people,  that 
^  the  bishop  of  Rome's  usurped  power  had  no  ground 
**  in  the  law  of  God ;  and  therefore  was  on  good 
**  reasons  abolished  in  this  kingdom :  and  that  the 
**  king^s  power  was  by  the  laws  of  Grod  supreme  ovev 
**  all  persons  in  his  dominions.    And  they  were  tq 
**  do  their  uttermost  endeavour  to  extirpate  th^ 
''  pope's  authority,  and  to  establish  the  king's. 
'  ^  Secondly,  They  were  to  declare  the  articles 
^  lately  published,  and  agreed  to  by  the  convoca* 
^  tion;  and  to  make  the  people  know  which  of  them 
*'  were  articles  of  finith^  and  which  of  them  rules  for 
'^  the  decent  and  politic  order  of  the  church. 
''  Thirdly,  They  were  to  declare  the  articles  lately 
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^  set  forth  for  the  abrogation  of  some  superfluous  book 
'^  holydays,  particularly  In  harvest-time. 


Fourthly,  They  were  no  more  to  extol  images  ^^^^* 
**  or  relics,  for  superstition  or  gain ;  nor  to  exhort 
^'  people  to  make  pilgrimages,  as  if  blessings  and 
^  good  things  were  to  be  obtained  of  this  or  that 
^  saint  or  image.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  people 
*'  were  to  be  instructed  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
'*  keeping  of  God's  commandments,  and  doing  works 
*'  of  charity ;  and  to  believe,  that  God  was  better 
**  served  by  them  when  they  stayed  at  home,  and  pro- 
*'  vided  for  their  fomilies,  than  when  they  went  pil* 
^  grimages;  and  that  the  monies  laid  out  on  these 
«*  were  better  given  to  the  poor. 

••  Fifthly,  They  were  to  exhort  the  people  to 
"  teach  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
*^  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English :  and 
^^  every  incumbent  was  to  explain  these,  one  article 
^  a  day,  till  the  people  were  instructed  :in  them. 
^*  And  to  take  great  care  that  all  children  were  bred 
^^  up  to  some  trade  or  way  of  living. 

**  Sixthly,  They  must  take  care  that  the  sacra* 
^  ments  and  sacramentals  be  reverently  administered 
^*  in  their  parishes ;  from  which  when  at  any  time 
^'  they  were  absent,  they  were  to  commit  the  cure 
^  to  the  learned  and  expert  curate,  who  might  in- 
^  struct  the  people  in  wholesome  doctrine ;  that  they 
^'  might  also  see  their  pastors  did  not  pursue  their 
'<  own  profits  or  interests  so  much  as  the  glory  of  God, 
**  and  the  good  of  the  souls  under  their  cure. 

**  Seventhly,  They  should  not,  except  on  urgent 
^  occasion,  go  to  taverns  or  alehouses ;  nor  sit  too 
'/  long  at  any  sort  of  games  after  their  meals,  but 
^  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  scripture,  cmt 
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L-^"  they  must  excel  others  in  purity  of  life,  and  be 

^^^^*    ^  examines  to  all  others  to  lire  well  and  chris- 
"  tianly* 

**  Eighthly,  Because  the  goods  of  the  church  were 
''  the  goodi  of  the  poor,  every  beneficed  person  that 
**  had  twenty  pound  or  above,  and  did  not  reside, 
**  was  yearly  to  distribute  the  fortieth  part  of  his 
*'  benefice  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

**  Ninthly,  Every  incumbent  that  had  a  hundred 
*'  pounds  a  year,  must  give  an  exhibition  for  one 
**  scholar  at  some  grammar-school,  or  university ; 
**  who,  after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  to 
**  be  partner  of  the  cure  and  charge,  both  in  preach^ 
^*  ing,  and  other  duties :  and  so  many  hundred 
**  pounds  as  any  had,  so  many  students  he  was  to 
**  breed  up. 

*^  Tenthly,  Where  parsonage  or  vicar^'-houses 
<<  were  in  great  decay,  the  incumbent  was  every 
^  year  to  give  a  fifth  part  of  his  profits  to  the  repair-^ 
^*  ing  of  them,  till  they  were  finished ;  and  then  to 
**  mwntain  them  in  the  state  they  were  in* 

^  Eleventhly,  All  these  injunctions  were  to  be 
**  observed,  under  pain  of  suspension  and  seques* 
**  tration  of  the  mean  profits  till  they  were  ob- 
'*  served.'* 
Which  These  were  equally  ungrateful  to  the  corrupt 

««alS!^  clergy,  and  to  the  laity  that  adhered  to  the  old  doc- 
trine. The  very  same  opinions  about  pi^rimages, 
images,  and  saints  departed,  and  instructing  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  for  which  the  LoUards  were,  not 
long  ago,  either  burnt  or  forced  to  algure  them, 
were  now  set  up  by  the  king's  authority.    From 
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whence  they  concluded,  that  whatsoever  the  king  book 
said  of  his  maintaining  the  old  doctrine,  yet  he  was . 


now  changing  it.  The  dergy  also  were  much  troubled  ^^^^* 
at  this  precedent,  of  the  king's  giving  such  injunc- 
tions to  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  convoca- 
tion: from  which  they  concluded,  they  were  now 
to  be  slaves  to  the  lord  vicegerent.  The  matter  of 
these  injunctions  was  also  very  uneasy  to  them. 
The  great  profits  they  made  by  their  images  and  re- 
lics, and  the  pilgrimages  to  them,  were  now  taken 
away ;  and  yet  severe  impositions  and  heavy  taxes 
were  laid  on  them ;  a  fifth  part  for  repairs,  a  tenth 
at  least  for  an  exhibitioner,  and  a  fortieth  for  cha- 
rity, which  were  cried  out  on  as  intolerable  burdens. 
Their  labour  was  also  increased,  and  they  were 
bound  up  to  many  severities  of  life :  aU  these  things 
touched  the  secular  dei^  to  the  quick,  and  made 
them  concur  with  the  regular  clergy  in  disposing 
the  people  to  rebeL 

This  was  secretfy  fomented  by  the  great  abbots. 
For  thou^  they  were  not  yet  struck  at,  yet  the 
way  was  prepared  to  it ;  and  their  houses  were  op- 
pressed with  crowds  of  those  who  were  sent  to  them 
from  the  suppressed  houses.  There  was  some  pains 
taken  to  remove  their  fears :  for  a  letter  was  sent  to 
them  all  in  the  king's  tiame,  to  silence  the  reports 
that  were  spread  abroad,  as  if  all  monasteries  were 
to  be  quite  suppressed.  This  they  were  required 
not  to  beheve,  but  to  serve  God  acceding  to  theur 
order,  to  obey  the  king's  injunctions,  to  keep  hospi-- 
taKty,  and  make  no  wastes  nor  dilapidations.  Yet 
this  gave  them  small  comfort ;  and,  as  all  such  things 
do»  ratha  increased  than  quieted  their  jealousies 
and  fears.    So  many  secret  causes  concurring,  no 

og4 
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BOOK  wonder  the  people  fell  into  mutinous  and  seditious 

III.  .. 

.  practices. 


1536.       The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire*  in  the  be- 

A  rebellion  O  7 

ia  Lincoln,  ginning  of  October;  where  a  churchman,  disguised 
into  a  cobbler,  and  diirected  by  a  monk,  drew  a  great 
body  of  men  after  him.  About  twenty  thousand 
were  gathered  together.  They  swore  to  be  true  to 
God,  the  king,  and  the  commonwealth,  and  digested 
their  grievances  into  a  few  articles,  which  they  sent 
to  the  king,  desiring  a  redress  of  them. 

Their  de.  **  They  complained  of  some  things  that  related  to 
**  secular  concerns,  and  some  acts  of  parliament  that 
<*  were  uneasy  to  them :  they  also  complained  of  the 
**  suppression  of  so  many  religious  houses ;  that  the 
**  king  had  mean  persons  in  high  places  about  him, 
**  who  were  ill  counsellors :  they  also  complained  of 
^  some  bishops,  who  had  subverted  the  fiiith ;  and 
**  they  apprehended  the  jewels  and  plate  of  theur 
"  churches  should  be  taken  away.  Therefore  they 
*^  desired  the  king  would  call  to  him  the  nobility  of 
**  the  realm,  and  by  their  advice  redress  their  griev* 
**  ances :  concluding  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
^  king's  being  their  supreme  head,  and  that  the 
<'  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  all  livings  belonged  to 
"him  of  right." 

When  the  king  heard  of  this  insurrection,  he  pre- 
sently sent  the  duke  of  Sufiblk  with  a  commission  to 
raise  forces  for  dispersing  them :  but  with  him  he 

The  king's  sent  au  answer  to  their  petition.  "  He  b^an  with 
^^  that  about  his  counsellors,  and  said,  it  was  never 
**  before  heard  of,  that  the  rabble  presumed  to  dic- 
^*  tate  to  their  prince  what  counsellors  he  should 
^  choose :  that  was  the  prince's  work,  and  not  theirs. 
^  The  suppression  of  religious  houses  was  done  pur«> 
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'^suaiit  to  an  act  of  parliament,  and  was  not  set  book 
"forth  bj  any  of  his  counsellors.    The  heads  of- 


*^  these  religious  bouses  bad  under  their  own  bands  ^^^^ 
**  confessed  these  horrid  scandals,  which  made  thein 
**  a  reproach  to  the  nation.  And  in  many  houses 
*^  there  were  not  above  four  or  five  religious  persons. 
**  80  it'  seemed  they  were  better  pleased  that  such 
*^  dissolute  persons  should  consume  their  rents  in 
*^  riotous  and  idle  living,  than  that  their  prince 
^^  should  have  them  for  the  common  good  of  the 
''whole  kingdom.  He  also  answered  their  other 
''  demands  in  the  same  high  and  commanding  strain ; 
'^and  required  them  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
'^  mercy,  and  to  deliver  their  captains  and  lieiite- 
''  nants  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants ;  and  to 
''disperse,  and  carry  themselves  as  became  good 
"  and  obedient  subjects,  and  to  put  an  hundred  of 
"  their  number  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants,  to 
"  be  ordered  as  they  had  deserved." 

When  this  answer  was  brought  to  them,  it  raised 
their  spirits  higher.  The  practising  clergymen  con- 
tinued to  inflame  them.  They  persuaded  them, 
that  the  Christian  religion  would  be  very  soon  de- 
£Eu:ed,  and  taken  away  quite,  if  they  did  not  vigor- 
ously defend  it:  that  it  would  come  to  that,  that 
no  man  should  marry  a  wife,  receive  any  of  the  sa- 
craments, nor  eat  a  piece  of  roast  meat,  but  he 
should  pay  for  it :  that  it  were  better  to  live  under 
the  Turk,  than  under  such  oppression.  Therefore 
there  was  no  cause  io  which  they  could  with  more 
honour  and  a  better  conscience  hazard  their  lives, 
than  for  the  holy  faith.  This  encouraged  and  kept 
them  together  a  little  longer.  They  had  forced 
many  of  the  gentry  of  the  country  to  go  along  with 
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.Suffolk,  fetting  him  know  what  ill  effects  the  king's 


^^^*  rough  mswer  had  produced :  that  thej  had  joined 
with  the  people  only  to  moderate  them  a  Httle,  aod 
they  knew  nothing  that  would  be  so  effectual  as  tbe 
It  is  quieted  offer  of  a  general  pardon.  So  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
dlk^of  as  he  moved  towards  them  with  the  forces  which  he 
Suffolk,  j^^^  drawn  together,  sent  to  the  king  to  know  his 
{Measure,  and  earnestly  advised  a  gentle  composhig 
A  Mw  re.  of  the  matter  without  blood. .  At  that  same  time 
tiM^nnih.  the  king  was  advertised  from  the  north,  that  there 
was  a  general  and  fionnidaUe  rising  there.  Of 
which  he  had  the  greater  aj^rehensions,  because  of 
their  neighbourhood  to  Scotland ;  whose  king,  being 
the  king^s  nephew,  was  the  heir  i»*e8umptive  of  the 
crown,  since  the  king  had  ill^timated  both  his 
daughters.  And  though  the  king^s  firm  affiance 
with  France  made  him  less  apprehensive  of  trouUe 
from  Scotland,  and  the^  king  was.  at  this  time  in 
France,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Francis ;  yet  he 
did  not  know  how  far  a  general  rising  might  invite 
that  king  to  send  orders  to  head  and  assist  the  re- 
bels in  the  north.  Therefore  he  resolved  first  to 
quiet  Lincolnshire.  And  as  he  had  raised  a  great 
force  about  London,  with  which  he  was  marching 
in  person  against  them ;  so  he  sent  a  new  procla- 
mation, requiring  them  to  return  to  their  obedience^ 
with  secret  assurances  of  mercy.  By  these  means 
they  were  melted  away.  Those  who  had  been 
carried  in  the  stream  submitted  to  the  king^s  marcy, 
and  promised  all  obedience  for  the  future:  others, 
that  were  obstinate,  and  knew  themselves  unpar- 
donable, fled  northward,  and  joined  themselves  to 
the  rebeb  there;  some  of  their  other  leaders  were 
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aj^rabended,  in  particular  the  cobUer^  and  were  book 
executed.  '"' 


But  for  the  northern  rebeUkm,  as  the  parties  con^i-  *^^^- 
cemed»  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  cmurt, 
had  larger  opportunities  to  gather  themselves  into  a 
huge  body ;  so  the  whole  contrirance  of  it  was  bet^ 
ter  laid.  One  Asdc  commanded  in  chief.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  ordinary  condition,  but  understood 
well  how  to  draw  on  and  govern  a  multitude.  Their 
inarch  was  caUed  the  pilgrimage  ^grace :  and,  to 
inveigle  the  people,  qome  priests  marched  before 
them  with  crosses  in  their  hands.  In  their  banners 
they  had  a  crucifix  with  ,the  five  wounds,  and  a  cha« 
lioe ;  and  every  one  wore  on  his  sleeve,  as  the  badge 
of  the  party,  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
with  the  name  Ji^^M  wrought  in  the  midst.  All 
that  joined  to  them  took  an  oath,  '*  that  they  entered 
<'  into  tWa  pilgrimage  qf  grace  for  the  love  of  God, 
**  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  the 
*^  purifying  the  nobility,  and  driving  away  all  base* 
<<  bom  and  ill  counsellors ;  and  for  no  particular  pro-» 
'^  fit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any,  nor 
*^  to  kill  any  for  envy ;  but  to  take  before  them  the 
''  cross  of  Christ,  his  faith,  the  restitution  of  the 
^'  church,  and  the  suppression  of  heretics,  and  their 
<^  opinions."  These  were  specious  pretences,  and 
very  apt  to  work  upon  a  giddy  and  discontented 
multitude.  So  people  flodi:ed  about  their  crosses  which 
and  standards  in  great  numbers;  and  they  grew^^^^ 
to  be  forty  thousand  strong.  They  went  over  the 
country  without  any  great  opposition.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  lord  Darqr  were  in  Pomfret 
castle ;  whidi  they  yielded  to  ihem,  and  were  nuute 
to  swear  their  covenant.    They  were  both  suspected 
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BOOK  of  being  secret  promoters  of  the  rebellion.  The  lat- 
.  ter  suffered  for  it ;  but  how  the  former  excused  him- 
self, I  cannot  give  any  account.  Thej  also  took 
York  and  Hull;  but  though  they  summoned  the 
casUe  of  Skipton,  yet  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
would  not  degenerate  from  his  noble  ancestors,  held 
it  out  against  all  their  force :  and  though  many  of 
the  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  own 
cost,  deserted  him,  yet  he  made  a  brave  resistance. 
Scarborough  castle  was  also  long  besi^^ed;  but 
there  sir  Ralph  Evers,  that  commanded  it,  gave  an 
unexampled  instance  of  his  fidelity  and  courage; 
for  though  Us  provisions  fdl  short,  so  that  for 
twenty  days  he  and  his  men  had  nothing  but  bread 
and  water,  yet  they  stood  it  out  till  they  were  re- 
lieved. 

This  rising  in  Yorkshire  encouraged  those  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  bishopric  of  Duresm  and  Westmorland, 
to  arm.  Against  these  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,-  that 
he  might  not  fall  short  of  the  gallantry  and  loyalty 
of  his  renowned  ancestors,  made  head ;  though  he 
had  no  commission  from  the  king.  But  he  knew 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  would  easily  procure  him  a  par- 
don, which  he  modestly  asked  for  the  service  he  had 
done.  The  king  sent  him,  not  only  that,  but  a  com- 
mission to  command  in  chief  all  his  forces  in  the 
norths  To  his  assistance  he  ordered  the  earl  of 
Derby  to  march ;  and  sent  Courtney,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  the  earls  of  Huntington  and  Rutland, 
to  join  him.  He  also  ordered  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
with  the  force  that  he  had  led  into  Lincolnshire,  to 
lie  still  there ;  lest  they,  being  but  newly  quieted^ 
should  break  out  again,  and  fidl  upon  his  armies  be- 
hind, when  the  Yorkshire  men  met  them  befinre. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  October  he  sent  the  duke  of  Bot)K 
Norfolk  with  more  forces  to  join  the  earl  of  Shrews- 


bury :  but  the  rebek  were  very  numerous  and  desper^^*^' 
rate.  When  the  duke  of  Norfolk  understood  their  Norfolk  and 
strength,  he  saw  great  reason  to  proceed  with  much^^ 
caution :  for  if  they  had  got  the  least  advantage  of  ^^'"' 
the  king's  troops»  all  the  discontents  in  England 
would,  upon  the  report  of  that,  have  broken  out. 
He  saw  their  numbers  were  now  such,  that  the  gain* 
ing  some  time  was  their  ruin :  for  such  a  great  body 
could  not  subsist  long  together  without  much  provi- 
sions, and  that  must  be  very  hard  for  them  to  bring 
in :  so  he  set  forward  a  treaty.  It  was  both  honour- 
able for  the  king  to  offer  mercy  to  his  distracted  sub- 
jects, and  of  great  advantage  to  his  affairs ;  for  ay 
thdr  numbers  did  every  day  lessen,  so  the  king's 
forces  were  still  increasing.  He  wrote  to  the  king, 
that,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  he  thought 
the  offering  some  fair  conditions  might  persuade 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  disperse  them^ 
selves :  yet  when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  sent  a  he- 
rald with  a  pnxdamation,  ordering  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  king's  mercy ;  Ask  re- 
ceived him  sitting  in  state,  with  the  archbishop  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lord  Darcy  on  the  other ;  but 
would  not  suffer  any  proclamation  to  be  made,  till 
he  knew  the  contents  of  it.  And  when  the  herald 
told  what  they  were,  he  sent  him  away  without 
suffering  him  to  publish  it.  And  then  the  priests 
used  all  their  endeavours  to  engage  the  people  to.  a 
firm  resolution  of  not  dispersing  themselves,  till  all 
matters  about  religion  were  fidly  settled. 

As  they  went  forward,  they  every  where  repos- 
sessed the  cgected  monks  of  their  houses;  and  this 
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BOOK  encouraged  the  rart,  who  had  a  great  mind  to  be  in 

"        — ^Iheir  old  nests  again.    They  puMished  also  ntiany 

^^^^'   stories  among  them,  of  the  many  growing  burdens 

of  the  king^s  government ;  and  made  them  believe, 

that  impositions  wonld  be  laid  on  ev^ry  thing  that 

was  either  bought  or  bM.   But  the  king,  hearing 

how  strong  they  were,  sent  out  a  general  summons 

to  all  the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Northampton  the 

seventh  of  Novembe*.    And  the  foices  sent  against 

They  id-    (he  rebels  advanced  to  Doncarter,  to  hinder  tfaem 

▼ance  to 

DoDCMter.  from  coming  ftirther  southward;  and  took  the 
bridge,  which  they  fortified,  and  laid  then*  forces 
along  the  rivar  to  maintain  that  pass. 

The  writers  of  that  time  say,  that  the  day  of  bat- 
tie  was  agreed  on ;  but  that,  the  night  before^  ex- 
cessive rains  falling,  the  river  swdled  so,  that  it  was 
unpassable  nest  day,  and  they  could  not  force  the 
bridge.  Yet  it  is  not  likdy  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
having  in  all  but  five  thousand  men  about  him, 
would  agree  to  a  pitched  battle  with  those  who  were 
six  times  his  number,  being  then  thirty  thousand. 
Therefore  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  rebels  only  in- 
tended to  pass  the  river  the  next  day,  which  the  rain 
that  fell  hindered:  but  the  duke  of  Norfidk  conti- 
nued  to  press  a  treaty,  which  was  hearkened  to  by 
the  other  side,  who  were  reduced  to  great  straits ; 
for  their  captain  would  not  suffer  them  to  spoil  the 
country,  and  they  were  no  longer  aUe  to  subsist 
without  doing  that.  The  duke  of  Norfi>lk  directed 
some  that  were  secretly  gained,  or  had  been  sent 
over  to  them  as  deserters,  to  ^ffead  rqK>rts  aoKxig 
them,  that  their  leaders  were  making  terms  fi)r  them- 
selves, and  would  leave  the  rest  to  be  undone.  This, 
joined  to  their  necessities,  made  many  fidl  off  every 
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day.    The  doke  of  Noifolk,  &idiiig  fab  arts  had  jo  book 
good  an  operation^  offered  to  go  to  court  with  anj. 


whom  they  would  send  with  their  demands^  and  to^*^^^^*^, 
intercede  for  them.    This  he  knew  would  take  upNoifoik 

breaks  thtfli 

some  time,  and  most  of  them  would  be  dispersed  be-bydeUyB. 
fore  he  could  return.  So  they  sent  two  gentlemen, 
whom  they  had  forced  to  go  with  them,  to  the  king 
to  Windsor.  Upon  this,  the  king  discharged  the 
rendezvous  at  Northampton,  and  ddayed  the  send- 
ing an  answer  as  much  as  could  be:  but  at  last, 
hearing  that  though  most  of  them  were  dispersed, 
yet  they  had  engaged  to  return  upon  warning,  and 
that  they  took  it  ill  that  no  answer  came ;  he  sent 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  them  with  a  general  pardon, 
ox  only  excepted  by  name,  and  four  others,  that 
were  not  named.  But  in  this  the  king's  counsek  . 
were  generally  censured ;  for  every  one  was  now  in 
fisar,  and  so  thereby  rejected  the  proposition.  The 
king  also  sent  them  word  by  their  own  messenger, 
<'  That  he  took  it  very  ill  at  their  hands,  that  they 
^  had  chosen  rather  to  rise  in  arms  against  him,  than 
*^  to  petition  him  about  those  things  which  were  un^ 
^  easy  to  them.'*  And,  to  appease  them  a  little,  the 
king,  by  new  injunctions,  commanded  the  dergy  to 
oontinue  the  use  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
This,  it  is  like,  was  intended  for  keeping  up  the  four 
sacraments,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
former  articles.  The  clergy,  that  were  with  the  re* 
bels,  met  at  Pomfret  to  draw  up  articles  to  be  offered 
at  the  treaty  that  wias  to  be  at  Doncaster ',  where 
three  hundred  were  ordered  to  come  from  the  rebels 
to  treat  with  the  king's  commissioners.  So  great  a 
number  was  called,  in  hopes  that  they  would  dis- 
agree about  theur  demands,  and  so  foil  out  among 
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BOOK  themielres.  On  the  sixth  of  Decanbar  they  met  to 
"^'  treat ;  and,  it  seems,  had  so  laid  their  matter  befc^e^ 
1536.    ^1^^  1)^^  agreed  upon  these  following  demands. 

Tbeir  de-  <<  A  general  pardon  to  be  granted :  a  parliament 
*^  to  be  held  at  York,  and  courts  of  justice  to  be 
**  there ;  that  none  on  the  north  of  Trent  might  be 
^  brought  to  London  upon  any  lawsuit.  They  de- 
*^  sired  a  repeal  of  some  acts  of  parliament :  those 
^  for  the  last  subsidy,  for  uses,  for  making  words 
<<  misprision  of  treason,  and  for  the  clergy's  paying 
**  their  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  king.  They 
<<  desired  the  princess  Mary  might  be  restored  to 
**  her  right  of  succession,  the  pope  to  his  wonted 
**  jurisdiction,  and  the  monks  to  their  houses  again  : 
**  that  the  Lutherans  might  be  punished ;  that  Aud- 
^*  ley,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Cromwell,  the  lord 
*'  privy«seal,  might  be  excluded  from  the  next  par- 
«  liament ;  and  Lee  and  Leightpn,  that  had  visited 
^  the  monasteries,  mij^t  be  imprisoned  for  bribery 
"  and  extortion.*" 

But  the  lords,  who  knew  that  the  king  would  by 
no  means  agree  to  these  propositions,  rejected  them. 
Upoii  which  the  rebeb  took  heart  again,  and  were 
growing  more  enraged  and  desperate ;  so  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  some  con- 
tent were  not  given  them,  it  might  end  very  ill,  for 
they  were  much  stronger  than  his  forces  were :  and 
both  he,  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  king's 
forces,  in  their  hearts  wished,  that  most  of  their  de- 
mands were  granted;  being  persons,  who,  though 
they  complied  with  the  king,  and  were  against  that 
rebellion,  yet  were  great  enemies  to  Lutheranism, 
and  wished  a  reconciliation  with  Rome;  of  which 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  afterwards  accused  by  the 
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lord  Dercj,  as  if  he  had  secretly  encouraged  them  book 
to  innst  on  these  demands.     The  king,  seeii^  the. 
humour  was  so  obigitinate^  resolved  to  use  gentler  re- 
medies; and  so  sent  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  a  gene- 
ral ][)aidon,  ivith  a  promise  of  a  parliament^  ordering 
liim  not  to  make  use  of  these  except  in  extremity. 

That  was  no  easy  thing  to  that  duke;  since  he 
might  be  afterwards  made  to  answer  for  it,  whether 
the  extremity  was  really  such  as  to  justify  his  grant- 
ing these  things.  But  the  rebels  were  become  again 
as  numerous  as  ever,  and  had  resolved  to  cross  the 
river,  knd  to  force  the  king's  camp,  which  was  still 
much  inferior  to  theirs  in  number :  but  rains  falling 
the  second  time,  made  the  fords  again  unpassable. 
This  was  spoken  of  by  the  king*s  party  as  little  less 
than  a  miracle ;  that  God's  providence  had  twice  so 
opportunely  interposed  for  the  stopping  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebels :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that,  oh 
the  other  side,  it  made  great  impression  on  the  su- 
perstitious multitude;  and  both  discouraged  and 
dispensed  them  to  accept  of  the  offer  of  pardon,  and 
a  parlinment  to  be  soon  called,  for  considering  their 
other  demands.  The  king  signed  the  pardon  at 
Richmond  the  ninth  of  I)ecember:  by  Which  all 
their  treasons  and  rebellion  to  that  day  were  par- 
doned, provided  they  made  their  submission  to  th6 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
lived  in  all  due  obedience  for  the  future. 
•  The  kine  sent  likewise  a  long  answer  to  their  de-Tbe  king's 
mands.  ^^  As  to  what  they  complained  about  thetbem. 
''  subversion  of  the  faith :  he  protested  his  zeal  for 
'<  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  that  he  would  live 
^'  and  die  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  it;  but 
'<  the  ignorant  multitude  were  not  to  instruct  him 
VOL.  I.  H  h 
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BOOK  <<wlmtt]ietraefiEdl^waa»]ior  to  pMsume  to  correct 
/'  what  he  and  the  whde  conTOcatkm  had  agneed 
''  on.  That  as  he  had  preserved  the  ehurdi  of  £2i^« 
^<  land  in  her  true  Iflierties,  ao  he  would  do  itiU; 
^  and  that  he  had  done  nothiog  that  was  ao  oppres- 
**  siye,  as  many  of  his  {wogenitoffs  had  done  upon 
*'  lessor  grounds.  Bnt  that  he  took  it  verj  in  of 
"  them,  who  had  rather  one  dnni  or  two  should  en- 
'<  joy  the  profits  of  their  mopaatcries»  to  aiqqiort 
*^  them  in  their  dissolute  and  abonunafafe  ooutae  of 
*'  living,  than  that  tiieir  king  Aould  have  them  for 
*^  defraying  the  great  charge  he  was  at  for  their  de- 
**  fence  against  foreign  enemies.  For  the  laws ;  it 
**  was  high  presumption  in  a  rude  multitude  to  take 
**  on  tiiem  to  judge  what  laws  ware  good*  and  what 
^  not :  th^  had  more  reason  to  think,  that  he,  lAer 
^  twenty-eig^  years  reign,  shoidd  know  it  betta 
<<  than  they  could.  And  for  his  government;  he 
*^  had  so  long  preserved  his  subjects  in  peace  and 
**  justice,  had  so  defended  them  fiom  their  ^peaue^ 
''  had  so  secured  his  frontier,  had  granted  so  many 
*^  general  pardons,  had  been  so  unwiUii^  to  pimish 
«<  his  subjects,  and  so  ready  to  receive  them  kkta 
^  mercy ;  that  ihey  could  show  no  paralld  to  his 
^*  government  among  all  their  former  huq^  And 
**  whereas  it  was  said,  that  he  had  ma^r  of  tke  no* 
^'  faility  of  his  council  in  the  b^^niog  of  his  rajgn, 
^  and  few  now ;  he  showed  them,  in  that  me  in- 
'*  stance,  how  they  were  abused  by  the  l|ring  dan- 
'<  ders  of  some  disaffected  persons :  for  wlm  he 
**  came  to  the  crown,  there  w«e  none  that  were 
**  bom  noble  of  his  council,  but  only  ike  earl  of  fiur- 
**  rey  and  the  earl  ef  Shrewsbuiy ;  whereas  now, 
''  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  maiquia  of 
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''Exettt,  the  lord  Steward,  iJieeails  of  OxfM  book 

<<<  Sussex,  and  the  lord  Sands^  wore  of  the  privj* 


^'  council:  and  for  the  spiritualty,  the  archbishc^  of  '^^^* 
*'  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Hereford, 
*•  and  Ofaidiester  were  also  of  it.  And  he  and  his 
^^  whole  council,  judging  it  necessary  to  have  some 
^  at  the  board  who  understood  the  law  of  England, 
^  and  the  treaties  with  £3reign  princes ;  he  had,  bjr 
«<  their  unanimous  adyice,  brought  in  his  chancellor, 
**  and  the  lord  privy-^seal.  He  thought  it  stcaage^ 
^  that  they,  who  were  but  brutes,  should  think  they 
<«  could  better  judge  who  should  be  his  counsellors 
*f  than  himsdf  and  his  whole  council :  therefi»e  he 
^  would  bear  no  such  thing  at  their  hands ;  it  faoing 
^  inconsistent  with  ,the  duty  of  good  subjects  to  ined- 
*^  dte  in  jBuch  matters.  But  if  they,  or  any  of  his 
^  odier  sufcyeots,  could  bring  any  just  complaint 
^  against  any  about  faim,  he  was  ready  to  h/ear  it ; 
*•'  and  if  it  were  proRred,  he  would  puni^  it  accord- 
^*  ing  to  law.  As  for  the  complaints  against  same 
**  of  the  prelates  for  preaching  against  t^  faith, 
^  they  could  know  none  of  these  things  but  by  the 
*^  repoDt  of  others ;  since  they  lived  at  such  a  dis* 
^  tance,  that  they  themselves  had  not  heard  any  of 
^  them  preadi.  Therefore  he  xequired  them  not  to 
^  give  credit  to  lies,  nor  be  misled  by  those  who 
'^jq>read  puch  calumnies  .and  lU  reports:  and  he 
^  concluded  idl  with  a  severe  expostulation ;  adding, 
V  .that  such  was  his  love  to  his  subjects,  that,  iai- 
^  puting  diis  insurrection  rather  to  their  £cily  an^ 
f  <  H^staeas,  than  to  any  malice  or  xancpur»  he  was 
<<  wiping  to  pass  it  over  more  |;ently,  as  they  would 
**  perceive  by  his  .proclamation." 

Now  the  people  were  come  to  themselves  ag»n^    1^37. 
Hh2 
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BOOK  and  gkd  to  get  off  so  easily ;  and  they  all  cheerAiUy- 
-accepted  the  king's  offers,  and  went  home  again  to 


The^rebei-  *^^  sevewd  dwelUngs.  Yet  the  cleigy  were  no 
lion  u  way  satisfied,  but  continued  still  to  practise  amongst 
them,  and  kept  the  rebellion  still  on.  foot ;  so  that  it 
broke  out  soon  after.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  were  ordered  to  lie  still  in  the 
country  with  their  forces,  till  all  things  were  more 
.  fully  composed.  They  made  them  all  come  to  a  full 
submission :  and,  first,  to  revoke  all  oaths  and  pro- 
mises made  during  the  rebellion,  for  which  they 
asked  the  king^s  pardon  on  their  knees;  secondly, 
to  swear  to  be  true  to  the  king,  and  his  heirs  and 
successors;  thirdly,  to  obey  and  maintain  all  the 
acts  of  parliament  made  during  the  king^s  reign; 
fourthly,  not  to  take  arms  again,  but  by  the  king's 
authority ;  fifthly,  to  apprehend  all  seditious  persons; 
sixthly,  to  remove  all  the  monks,  nuns,  and  friars, 
whom  th^  had  placed  again  in  the  dissolved  monas* 
teries.  There  were  also  orders  given  to  send  Ask, 
their  captain,  and  the  lord  Darcy,  to  court.  Ask 
was  kindly  received,  and  well  used  by  the  king.  He 
had  shewed  great  conduct  in  commanding  the  .re- 
bels ;  and  it  seems  the  king  had  a  mind,  either  to 
gain  him  to  his  iservice,  or,  which  I  suspect  was  the 
true  cause,  to  draw  from  him  a  discovery  of  all 
those,  who,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had 
favoured  or  relieved  them.  For  he  suspected,  not 
without  cause,  that  some  of  the  great  abbots  had 
given,  secret  supplies  of  money  to  the  rebels:  for 
which  many  of  them  were  afterwards  tried  and  at- 
tainted. The  lord  Darcy  was  under  great  appre- 
hensions, and  studied  to  purge  himself,  that  he  was 
forced  to  a  compliance  with  them ;  but  pleaded,  that 
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the  long  and  important  services  he  had  done  the  book 
crown  for  fifty  years,  he  being  then  fourscore,  to-  -        ' 


g^her  with  his  great  age  and  it&tmity,  m^t  miti-  '^^^^' 
gate  the  king's  displeasure.  But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. Whether  this  gave  those  who  had  been  in 
arms  new  jealousies,  that  the  kmg^s  pardon  would 
not  be  inviolably  observed ;  or  whether  the  cla*gy 
had  of  new  prevailed  on  them  to  rise  in  arms;  lN«wris. 
cuimot  determine:  but  it  broke  out  again/ though l^'db- 
not  so  daiigerously  as  before.  Two  gentiemen  of  ^^*"*^* 
the  north,  Musgrave  and  Tilby,  raised  a  body  of 
8000  men,  and  thought  to  have  surprised  Carlisle ; 
but  were  repidsed  by  those  within.  And  in  their 
return,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fell  upon  them,  and 
routed  them.  He  took  many  prisoners;  and,  by 
martial  law,  hanged  up  all  their  captains,  and  se- 
venty other  prisoners,  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle. 
Others,  at  that  same  time,  thought  to  have  sur- 
prised Hull ;  but  it  was  prevented,  and  the  leaders 
of  that  party  were  also  taken  and  executed. 

Many  other  risings  were  in  several  places  of  the 
country,  which  were  all  soon  repressed :  the  ground 
of  them  all^was.  That  the  parliament  which  was 
promised  was  not  called :  but  the  king  said,  They 
had  not  kept  coniMtions  with  him,  nor  would  he  call 
a  parliament  till  all  things  were  quieted.  But  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  vigilance  every  where  prevented 
their  gathering  together  in  any  great  body:  and, 
after  several  unsuccessfiil  attempts,  at  length  the 
country  was  absolutely  quieted  in  January  foUowing. 
And  then  the  duke  of  Norfolk  proceeded  according 
to  the  martial  law  against  many  whonL  he  had 
taken.  Ask  had  also  left  the  court  without  leave, 
and  had  gone  amongst  them,  but  was  quickly  token 

HhS 
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POOR  So  he  and  manjr  others  trere  sent  to  s^end  plaees, 
.to  be  made  public  exoinples.     He  sufi^r^  at  YoA; 
f^hets  at  Hull,  aod  hi  other  towns  fai  Yorkahire. 
But  the  Idrd  Darcy,  and  the  lord  Hiuey,  trete  ar- 
raigned at  Westminster,  and  attaiotled  of  treaaon; 
the  fbrmer  for  the  northern,  and  the  other  for  tiie 
The  chief   Lincolnshire  insurrection.    The  lord  Darcf  was  be- 
rebeitex-   headed  at  Tower-hfll;  and  was  much  kiidoiied. 

ccuted. 


Every  bodj  thought,  that,  considering  his 
his  age,  and  former  services,  he  had  hard  measiice. 
The  lord  Hussy  was  beheaded  at  Lincoln..  The  lord 
Darcy,  in  his  teial^  accused  the  duke  of  Norfidk, 
that,  in  the  treaty  at  Doncaster^  he  had  encouraged 
the  rebels  to  continue  in  their  demands.  This  the 
diike  denied,  and  desired  a  trial  by  combat;  and 
gave  some  ilresumptions  to  show,  that  the  krd 
Darcy  bore  hihi  iU-will,  and  said  this  out  of  midioe. 
The  king  eith^  did  not  believe  this,  or  would  not 
seefai  to  believe  it :  and  the  duke's  greilt  diligence 
in  the  suppression  of  these  Commotions  set  him  be- 
yond all  jealousies.  But,  after  thosie  exebutions^  the 
king  wrote  to  the  duke,  in  July  following,  to  pro- 
claim an  absolute  afamesty  Over  all  the  north ;  which 
was  received  with  great  joy,  every  body  being  in 
fear  of  himself:  and  so  tins  threatening  storm  was 
dissipated  Without  the  effiision  of  much  Uood,  save 
what  the  sword  of  justice  drew.  At  the  same  time, 
the  king  of  Scotland  returning  from  France  with 
his  queen,  and  touching  on  the  coast  of  Ekig^aiid^ 
many  of  the  people  fell  down  at  his  feetj  praying 
him  to  assist  them,  and  he  sfaolild  have  all.  But  he 
was,  it  seems,  bound  up  by  the  French  king ;  aad 
so  went  home,  without  giving  them  any  encourage^ 
ment.    And  thus  ^nded  this  rebdlion^  wliich 
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clikfl J  canied  on  bj  the  deaegy,  under  the  pretence  book 


And  now  the  king  was  detirered  of  all  his  appre-^  ^^^^'_ 
hensions,  that  he  had  been  in  fw  some  years,  in  fear  ntatioo  of 
of  stirs  at  home.  But,  they  being  now  happily  t^*!^ 
omnposedy  as  he  knew  it  would  so  overawe  the  rest 
of  his  disooBtented  subjects,  that  he  needed  fear  no- 
tlung  from  them  fiir  a  great  while ;  so  it  encouraged 
him  to  go  OB  in  his  other  designs  of  suj^ressing  the 
rest  of  the  monasteries,  and  reforming  some  other 
points  of  religion.  Therefore  there  was  a  new  vi- 
sitation appousted  for  all  the  monasteries  of  Eng- 
land* And  the  visitors  were  ordared  to  examine  all 
thiogs  that  rdated  either  to  thehr  conversation,  to 
thdr  affiection  to  the  king  and  the  supremacy,  or 
to  their  superstition,  in  their  several  houses;  to 
discover  what  cheats  and  impostures  there  were, 
cither  in  thebr  images,  relics,  or  other  miraculous 
things,  by  which  they  had  drawn  people  to  their 
houses  on  pilgrimages,  and  gotten  £rom  them  any 
great  presents.  Also  to  try  how  they  were  affected 
during  the  late  commotions ;  and  to  discover  every 
thing  that  was  amiss  in  them,  and  report  it  to  the 
lovd  vicegerent.  In  the  records  of  the  whole  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  king^s  reign,  I  find  but  one  ori- 
ginal surrender  of  any  religious  house :  the  abbot  of 
Famese  in  Lancashire,  valued  at  960  Ub.  with  thirty 
monks,  resigning  up  that  house  to  the  king  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  which  was  very  near  the  end  of  the 
year  of  the  king's  reign ;  for  it  commenced  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April.  Two  other  surrenders  are 
enrolled  that  year.  The  one  was  of  Bermondsey  in 
Surrey,  the  first  of  June,  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
king^s  reign*  The  preamUewas^that  they  surrendered 
Hh  4 
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BOO  K  in  hopes  of  greater  benevolence  firdm  the  king.     But 
.  this  was  the  effect  of  some  secret  practice,  and  not 


1537.  pf  ^jj^  Q^  ^{  parliament  r  for  it  was  valued  at  648 
lib.  and  so  fell  not  within  the  act.  The  other  was 
o£  Bushlish^pi>  or  Bi^htftm,  ia  Berkshire;  made  bjr 
Barlow,  bishop  of  St.  Dav]d%  that  was  commendator 
of  it,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  iiefonnati<Hi«;  It 
was  valued  at  327  lib.  But  in  the  followii^  \7^^ 
they  made  a  quicker  progress ;  and  found  stttnge 
enormities  in  the  greater  houses.  It  seems  all  the 
houses  under  200  Kb.  of  rent  were  not  yet  sup- 
pressed :  for  I  find  many  within  that  value  after- 
wards resigning  their  houses.  So  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  first  visitation  being  made 
towards  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries^ 
fu^d  that  (as  appears  by  their  instructions)  being  not 
to  be  finished  till  they  had  made  a  r^K>rt  of  what 
they  had  done  to  the  court  of  au^entatiohs;  wha 
were,  after  the  report  made,  to. determine  what 
pensions  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  abbot  and  other 
officers ;  (which  report  was  to  be  made  in  the  oc- 
taves of  St.  Michael ;  and,  after  that,  a  new  commis* 
sion  was  to  be  given  for  their  suppression;)  when 
that  was  done,  they  went  no  ftirther  at  that  time. 
So  that  I  cannot  think  there  were  many  houses  sup- 
pressed when  these  stirs  began :  and,  afiier  their  first 
rising,  it  is  not  likely  that  great  progress  would  be 
made  in  a  business  that  was  like  tb  iliflame  the 
people  more,  and  increase  the  number  of  the  rebels* 
Neither  do  I  find  any  houses  suppressed  by  virtue  of 
the  former  act  of  parliament  till  the  twenty-ninth, 
year  of  the  king's  reign. 
som«  of  And  yet  they  made  no  great  haste  this  year.  For 
abbots  sur.  there  are  but  twenty-one  surrenders  all  this  year,. 
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either  in  the  rolls^  or  augmentation-office.      And  book 
now,  not  only  small  abbeys,  but  greater  ones,  were 


surrendered  to  the  king.  The  abbots  were  hrougbt^JJ^^^*^^^ 
to  do  it  upon  several  motives.  Some  had  been^ou»>- 
faulty  during  the  late  rebellion,,  and  were  liable  to 
the  king^s  dii^leasure ;  and  these,  to  redeem  them* 
selves,  compounded  the  matter  by  a  resignation  of 
their  house.  Others  b^an  to  like  the  reformation, 
and  that  made  them  the  more  willing  to  surrender 
their  houses ;  such  as  Barlow,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
who  not  only  surrendered  up  his  own  house  of  Bush- 
lishani,  but  prevailed  on  many  others  to  do  the  like. 
Others  were  convicted  of  great  disorders  in  their 
conversation ;  and  these,  not  daring  to  stdind  a  trial, 
were  glad  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  life,  and  deliver 
up  their  house.  Oiheris  were  guilty  of  making 
great  wastes  and  dilapidations.  For  they  all  saw 
the  dissolution  of  their  houses  approaching,  and  so 
every  one  was  induced  to  take  all  the  care  he  could 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  kindred ;  so  that  the 
vifiitors,  found,  in  some  of  the  richest  abbeys  of  £ng- 
land,  as  St.Alban's  and  Battel,  such  depredations 
made,  that  at  St.  Alban's  an  abbot  could  not  subsist 
any  longer,  the  rents  were  so  low ;  and  in  Battel, 
as  all  their  furniture  was  old  and  torn,  not  worth  an 
100  Ub.  so  both  in  house  and  chapel  they  had  not 
four  hundred  marks-worth  of  plate.  In  other  houses 
they  found  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  of 
{date,  and  no  fiimiture  at  all,  but  only  such  things 
as  they  could  not  embezzle,  as  the  walls  and  win- 
dows, bells  and  lead.  In  other  houses  the  abbot 
and  monks  were  glad  to  accept  of  a  pension  for 
themselves  during  life ;  and  so,  being  only  concerned 
for  their  own  particular  interest^  resigned  their  house 
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, 1 — a  year  peoMii^  till  thej  w«re  proTided  for.     Tbe 

1537.  abbots*  peMiona  ifTtte  piopoftmied  to  the  rahie  of 
theii  bouse^  and  to  ti^r  innoeenoe.  The  aUbote  of 
St.  Alban'a  and  Tewksburj  had  fi>iir  huadred  marfa 
a  year  a-piece.  The  abbot  of  St.  EdaMindsbiay  wag 
mowe  inttocent ;  fw  the  Tiaitors  wrote  firom  thenoe, 
that  they  coidd  find  no  scandals  in  that  hmue :  so 
he»  it  seenis^  was  not  easily  bioo^t  to  resign  Ids 
house;  and  bad  fi^re  hundred  marks prasion  raenred 
to  him.  And  for  their  iiifiefior  oflkers^  some  had 
thirty^  some  ten>  or  eighty  and  the  lowest  six  lib.  pei»« 
sion. 

In  other  plaoes^upon  a  Tacancy  either  by  death  or 
deprivation,  they  did  put  in  an  abbot  oaty  to  resign 
up  the  house*  For,  after  the  king^s  svpremacy  was 
^tahUshed^  all  those  abbots  that  had  been  fanacrty 
confirmed  by  ihe  pope,  were  placed  in  this  manner: 
the  king  granted  a  cMg^  Jt&ire  to  the  prior  and 
convent,  with  a  missive  letter,  dedaring  the  name 
of  the  person  whraot  they  should  choose ;  then  they 
returned  an  election  to  the  Idng,  who,  iq)on  that, 
gave  his  assent  to  it  by  a  warrant  under  the  great 
seali  which  was  certified  to  the  lord  vioegeraat ;  who 
thereupon  confirmed  the  election,  and  returned  him 
back  to  the  king,  to  take  the  oaths :  upon  whidi 
the  temporalities  were  restored.  Thus  aU  the  ak 
hots  were  now  placed  by  the  king,  and  were  gene- 
rally  picked  out  to  serve  this  turn.  Others,  in  hi^ 
of  advancement  to  bbhoprics,  or  to  be  suffragan 
bishops,  as  the  inferior  sort  of  them  were  made  ge- 
nerally, were  glad  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
king's  favour  by  a  quick  and  cheerfiil  surrender  of 
tiieir  mimaBtery.    Upon  some  of  these  inducements 
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liCMises  wefe  resigBed  to  the  king,  befinte  .there  was. 


any  act  of  parlkunent  made  for  their  iuppfesnen.    ^^^^ 
In  several  houses  the  risitotSj  who  were  generally 
either  masters  of  chancery^  or  auditors  of  the  eourt 
of  augmentations^  studied  niot  only  to  faring  them  to 
resign  their  houses,  but  to  s^  confessions  of  their  ^ 

past  lewd  and  dissohite  liyes.    Of  these  there  is 
only  one  dow  extant ;  which^  it  is  like,  escaped  the 
general  razure  and  destruetkm  of  all  papen  of  that 
Idod,  in  queen  Mary's  time.    But,  frotmpie  letters 
that  I  have  seen,  I  perceive  there  were  siieh  confes- 
simis  made  by  many  other  houses.     That  confession  coniet. 
of  the  prior  and  Benedictines  o£  St.  Andrew'^  in  honld^ 
Northampton,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  record  of  the^^i^ 
court  of  augmentations:  in  which,  with  the  most^J^ 
aggravating  expressions  that  could  be  devised,  they 
acknowledged  their  past  ill  life,  ''for  which  the  pit 
''  of  hell  was  ready  to  swaUow  them  up.    They 
**  confessed  that  they  had  neglected  the  worriiip  of 
<'  God,  lived  in  idleness,  gluttony,  and  sensuality ; 
''  with  many  other  woeful  expressions  to  that  pur^^ 
"  pose^" 

Other  houses,  as  the  monastery  of  Betlesden^  Fe*.coiiect. 
signed  with  this  preamUe;  **  That  they  did  pro-tect.4! 
'*  fbundly  consider^  that  the  manner  and  trade  of  liv-» 
''  ing,  which  they,  and  others  of  their  pretended  re* 
''  ligion,  had  for  a  long  time  followed,  consisted  in 
''  sOme  dumb  ceremonies,  and  other  constitutions  of 
**  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  other  foreign  potentates, 
''  as  the  abbot  of  Cisteaux ;  by  which  they  were 
**  blindly  led,  having  no  true  knowledge  of  God's 
''  laws ;  procuring  exemptions  from  their  ordinary 
''  and  diocesan^  by  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
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— -J **  power,  who  never  came  hither  to  reform   their 

1538.    u  abuses,  which  were  now  found  among  them.     But 
'^  that  now,  knowing  the  most  perfect  way  of  living 
'*  is  sufficiently  declared  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
''and  that  it  was  most  fit  for  them  to  be  governed 
*' by  the  king,   who  was  their  supreme  hedd'on 
'^  earth,  they  submitted  themselves  to*  His  mercy^ 
^'  and  surrendered' up  their  monastery  to  faim  on  the 
'*  twentj-^ifUi  of  September  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
^^  impi^    This  writing  was  signed  by  the  ab- 
1x>t,  the  sub-prior,  and  nine  monks.     There  are  five 
other  surrenders  to  the  sdme  purpose  ;  by  the  Gray 
and  White  fnars  of  Stamford,  the  Gray  friars  of  Co- 
ventry,  Bedford,  and  Ailesbury,  yet  to  be   seen* 
Some  are  resigned  upon  this  preamble,  '*  That  they 
''  hoped  the  king  would  of  new  found  their  house ; 
''  which  wJE»  otherwise  like  to  be  ruined,  both  in 
'^spirituals  and  temjiorals.'^'  So  did  the  abbot  of 
Chertsey  in  Surrey,  with  fourteen  motks,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  this 
reign ;  whose hoiise*  was  valued  at  744  Uh.     I  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  this  abbot  was  for  the  re- 
formation, and  intended  to  have  had  his  house  new 
founded])  to  be  a  house  of  true  and  well  regulated 
dcfvotion.    And  so  I  find  the  prior  of  Great  Malve- 
riae  in  Worcestershire  offered  such  a  resignation : 
he  was  recommended  by  bishop  Latimer  to  Crom- 
well, with  an  earnest  desire  that  his  house  might 
stand,  not  in  monkery ^  hut  so  as  to  he  converted  to 
preaehingj  study,  and  prayer.   And  the  good  prior 
was  willing  to  compound  for  his  house  by  a  present 
of  five  hundred  marks  to  the  king,  and  of  two  hun- 
dred to  Cromwell.    He  is  commended  for  being  an 
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old  worthy  man,  a  good  housekeeper,  and  one  that  book 
daily  fed  many  poor  people.     To  this  Latimer  adds : 


1538. 


Alas^  my  goad  lord!  Shall  tQe  not  see  two  or  three 
in  every  shire  changed  to  such  remedy. 

But  the  resolution  was  taken  once  to  extirpate 
all.  And  therefore,  though  the  visitors  interceded 
earnestly  for  one  nunnery  in  Oxfordshire,  Grodstow, 
where  there  was  great  strictness  of  life,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  country  were 
sent  to  be  bred ;  so  that  the  gentry  of  the  countty 
desired  the  king  would  spare  the  house ;  yet  all  was 
uneffectual. 

The  general  form  in  which  most  of  these  resigna^'^bc  form 
tions  begins,  is,  '^  That  the  abbot  and  brethren,  upon  soncnden. 
**  full  deliberation,  certain  knowledge,  of  their  own  ^^j^^^ 
**  proper   motion,  for  certain  just  and   reasonable 
*^  causes,  specially  moving  them  in  their  souls  and 
**  consciences,  did  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord,  give 
'<  and  grant  their  houses  to  the  king."    Others,  it 
seems,  did  not  so  well  like  this  preamble ;  and  there- 
fore did,  without  any  reason  or  preamble,  give  away 
their  houses  to  the  visitors,  as  feoffees  in  trust  for 
the  king's  use.     And  thus  they  went  on,  procuring 
daily  more  surrenders.     So  that,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  king^s  reign,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  resignations  enrolled,  of  which  the 
originals  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  do  yet  re- 
main.   And  for  the  reader's  further  satisfaction,  he 
shall  find,  in  the  Collection  at  the  end  of  this  book,^^"'^ • 
the  names  of  all  those  houses  so  surrendered,  with  sect.  3. 
other  particulars  relating  to  them,  which  would  too 
much  weary  him,  if  inserted  in  the  thread  of  this 
work.     But  there  was  no  law  to  force  any  to  make 
such  resignations ;  so  that  many  of  the  great  abbots 
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.  $tood  it  out  till  after  the  fottowing  paifiament,  that 


1538.    ^^  jjjj  Uj^  thirty-first  year  <rf  his  reign. 
Divcn  It  was  questioned  by  many,  whether  tiiese  aur- 

opinions  ^  ^ 

about       renders  could  be  good  in  law,  since  the  abbots  were 

tbeie 

but  trustees  and  tenants  for  fife.  It  was  thought 
they  could  not  absolutely  alienate  and  give  away 
their  house  for  ever.  But  the  parliament  after- 
wards declared  the  resignations  were  good  in  law : 
foTy  by  their  foundations,  aH  was  trusted  to  the  ab- 
bot and  the  senior  brethren  of  the  house ;  who  put- 
ting the  covent-seal  to  any  deed,  it  was  of  force  in 
'  law.  It  was  dso  said,  that  jthc^y^  tihus  surrendering, 
had  forfeited  thw  charter?  and  foundations ;  and  so 
the  Jdng  might  seize  and  possess  them  with  a  good 
title,  if  noit  upon  the  rei^nation,  yet  upon  forfeiture. 
But  others  thought,  that,  whatsoever  the  nioefcy  of 
laMr  might  give  the  king,  yet  there  was  no  sort  of 
equity  in  it,  that  a  few  trustees,  who  w^«  eittier 
Inribed,  or  fritted,  should  pass  away  that  which  was 
none  of  theirs,  but  only  given  them  in  trust,  and  fiir 
life.  Other  abbots  were  more  roughly  handled. 
Some  ab-  T|ie  prior  of  Wooburn  was  suspected  of  favourii^ 
uinted  of  the  rebels ;  of  being  against  the  king!s  supremacy, 
^*^"'  and  for  the  pope's ;  and  of  being  for  the  geuand 
council,  then  summoned  to  Mantua.  And  he.  was 
dealt  .with  to  make  a  submission  and  acknowledge 
ment.  Jn  an  account  of  a  Jkmg  conference  which  he 
had  with  a  privy  coupseUor,  under  his  own  hand, 
I  find  that  the  great  thing  which  he  tocdc  offence 
at  was,  that  Latimer,  and  some  other  bishops, 
preaqhed  against  the  veneration  of  the  Uested  Vir- 
gi^^  and  the  other  saints ;  and  ,that  the  English  £i- 
V^tf  then  srt  out,  differed  in  many  things  from  the 
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looked  on  ^bm  idigion  as  ctuuo^ ;  Bud  wondsved .    '"* 


that  ihe  judgments  of  God  upon  4]meB  Anne  bad  ^^^®- 
not  terrified  othen  fixmi  going  on  to  subreitthe 
faith:  yet  he  was  prevailed  withj  end  did  jogain 
submit  to  the  kiog,  and  acknowledged  his  sufHre* 
mac^ ;  biM;  he  .afterwards  joined  himself  to  the  ve^ 
bels,  and  was  taken  with  thewt,  together  with  the 
abbot  of  Whaley^  and  two  monks  of  his  house ;  and 
the  abbot  of  Genranx^  with  a  mmt  of  his  house; 
and  the  abbot  of  Sawiejr^  in  Laneashirc;  with  4he 
fHTior  of  that  house;  and  the  prior  of  Buriington ; 
who  weve  all  sttmited  of  high  treaaon,  and  eKei- 
ciited.  The  abbots  of  Glastenbuiy  nnd  ReadiBg 
were  men  of  great  power  and  wealth :  the  one  was 
nitedatSMS^.  andthe4>iheratSU6fi».  Thegr^ 
•eeing  the  storm  like  to  hreak  out  on  themselres, 
sent  a  great  deal  of  the  plate  and  money  that  they 
liad  in  their  house  to  the  rebels  in  the  north ;  which 
being  afterwards  diflcovered,  they  were  attainted  of 
liigh  treason  a  year  afker  this :  hut  I  mention  it  here 
for  the  aflSnity  of  the  mattcar.  Furdier  particulars 
^dbout  the  aUbot  of  Beading  I  have  not  yet  disco- 
vered. But  there  is  an  account  given  to  CromweU 
4ii  the  proceedings  against  the  abbot  of  Glastenbury 
in  two  letters  which  I  have  seen :  the  one  was  writ 
.by  the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  the  other  by  ah*  John 
Bussel,  who  was  presoit  at  his  trial,  and  was  re- 
puted a  man  of  as  great  integrity  and  virtue  as  any 
in  that  time ;  which  he  seems  to  have  left  as  an  in- 
heritance to  that  noble  family  tiiiat  has  descended 
fiom  him.  These  inform,  that  he  was  indicted  of 
buiglary^  as  well  as  treason,  for  having  broken  the 
Imuse  in  his  monastery  where  tibe  plate  was  kept, 
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BOOK  and  tftketi  it  out;  which,  as  sir  William  Tbomas 
-saysy  was  sent  to  the  rebels.  Hie  evidence  being 
brouj^  to  the  jury,  who  (as  sir  John  Russel  writes) 
were  as  good'  and  worthy  men  as  had  ever  been  on 
any  jury  in  that  county,  they  found  him  guil^. 
He  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  near  his 
own  monastery;  where  (as  the  sheriff  writes)  he 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  be^ed  God  and  the 
king  pardon  for  it.  The  abbot  of  Colchester  was 
also  attainted  of  h^h  treason.  What  the  particulars 
were,  I  cannot  tell :  for  the  record  of  their  attain- 
ders is  lost.  But  some  of  our  own  writers  deserve 
a  severe  censure,  who  write.  It  was  for  denying  the 
king^s  supremacy :  whereas,  if  they  had  not  under- 
taken to  write  the  history  without  any  information 
at  aU,  they  must  have  seen  that  the  whole  clergy, 
but  most  particularly  the  abbots,  had  over  and  over 
again  acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy. 

For  clearing  which,  and  discovering  the  impu- 
dence of  Sanders's  relation  of  this  matter,  I  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  the  evidences  that  I  find  of  the 
submission  of  these,  and  all  the  other  abbots,  to  the 
king's  supremacy.  First,  in  the  convocation,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  this  reign,  they  all  acknow- 
ledged the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. They  did  all  also  swear  to  maintain  the  act 
of  the  succession  of  the  crown,  made  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  the  pope's  power  was 
plainly  condemned :  for,  in  the  proceedings  against 
More  and  Fisher,  it  was  frequently  repeated  to 
them,  that  all  the  clergy  had  sworn  it.  It  is  also 
enteried  in  the  Journal  of  the  house  of  lords,  that  all 
the  members  of  both  houses  swore  it  at  their  break- 
ing up :  and  the  same  Journals  inform  us,  that  the 
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ahbots  of  Gdlchester  and  Iteadkig  suit  in  that  pftr-  book 

Hament;  and  ad  there  was  no  liMlestation  iii»de--.^-J 

against  any  of  the  acts  passed  in  that  session,  so  it  is  ^^^^* 
often  entered,  that  the  acts  were  agreed  to  by  the 
nnanimous  consent  of  the  IgtAb.  It  appears  also,  by 
several  original  letters,  that  the  heads  6f  ail  the  reli- 
^ons  houses  in  En^and  had  signed  that  position, 
f%ae  the  pope  had  ftd  more  jutUiictibn  in  thk 
kingdom  ihun  anyJofieigH  bishop  whaMo&tet.  And  . 
it  was  rejected  by  none  but  some  Carthusians,  and 
Franciscans  of  the  Observance,  whd  Were  proceeded 
against  for  refusing  to  acknol^lrledge  it.  When  they 
were  so  pressed  in  it,  none  can  imagine  that  li  par- 
Bamentary  abbot  would  have  been  disipensed  with. 
And  in  the  test  parliament,  in  which  the  setond 
tath  about  the  sttcce!rsion  to  the  crown  was  enacted, 
it  was  added.  That  they  should  also  swear  the  king 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The  abbots 
of  Glastenbury  and  Reading  were  theh  present,  as 
appears  by  the  Joorhab,  and  consented  to  it  t  so  IkU 
tie  reason  there  is  (br  imagining  that  they  ^eftlsed 
that,  or  any  other  compliance  that  might  Mmire 
them  their  abbejrs. 

'  In  particular,  the  abbot  of  Reading  had  so  goC 
into  Cromwell's}  good  opinion,  that,  in  some  diflfer-^ 
ences  between  him  and  Shaxton,  bishop  <^  Sidis^ 
bury,  that  was  Cromwell's  creature,  he  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  bishop.  Upon  which  Shaxton,  Who  was  a 
proud  ill-natured  man,  wrote  an  high  eitpostuktting 
letter  to  Cromwdl,  ^  complaining  of  an  injunctidil 
^  he  had  granted  against  him  at  the  ^bot's  desii^. 
^'  He  also  shewed,  that,  in  some  contests  betUreen^ 
^^  him  and  his  residentiaries,  and  between  him  and 
^  the  mayor  of  Salisbury,  Cromwell  Was  always 
VOL.  I.  I  i 
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'. «'  swering  his  letters.     He  tells  him,  God  will  judge 

1538.  a  iiim  foy  abusing  his  power  as  he  did:  he  prays 
*'  God  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  to  turn  his  heart ; 
*'  with  a  great  deal  more  provoking  language."  He 
also  adds  many  insolent  praises  of  himself;  and  his 
whole  letter  is  as  extravagant  a  piece  of  vanity  and 
insolence  as  ever  I  saw.  To  this  Cromwell  wrote 
an  answer,  that  shows  hiln  to  have  been  indeed  a 
Collect,  inreat  man.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  CoUec- 
'  tion,  and  see  from  it  how  modestly  and  discreetly 
he  carried  his  greatness. 

But  how  justly  soever  these  abbots  were  attainted, 
the  seizing  on  their  abbey-lands,  pursuant  to  those 
attainders,  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of  law; 
since  the  offence  of  an  ecclesiastical  incumbent  is  a 
personal  thing,  and  cannot  prejudice  the  church ;  no 
more  than  a  secular  man^  who  is  in  an  office,  does, 
by  being  attainted,  bring  any  diminution  of  the 
rights  of  his  office  on  his  successors.     It  is  true^ 
there  were  some  words  cast  into  the  thirteenth  act 
of  the  parliament,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  this 
reign,  by  which  divers  offences  were  made  treason, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  designed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.    The  words  are,  that  whatsoever  lands  any 
traitor  had  qf  any  estate  of  inheritance  in  use  or 
possession^  by  any  rights  titles  or  means,  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  king.     By  which,  as  it  is  certain, 
estates  in  tail  were  comprehended,  so  the  lands  that 
any  traitor  had  in  possession  or  use  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  and  that  the  rather,  because,  by  some  fol- 
lowing words,  their  heirs  and  successors  are  for  ever 
excluded.   This  either  was  not  thought  on  when  the 
bishop  of  Rodiester  was  attainted,  or  perhaps  was 
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nbt  daimed;  since  the  king  intended  not  to  lessen   book 

HI 

the  number  of  bishoprics^  but  rather  to  increase 1— 

them.  Besides,  the  words  of  the  statute  seem  only  ^^^^' 
to  belong  to  an  estate  qfinheritance ;  within  which 
church  benefices  could  not  be  included  without  a 
great  force  put  on  them.  It  is  true,  the  word 
successor  favoured  these  seizures;  except  that  be 
thought  an  expletory  word,  put  in  out  of  form,  but 
still  to  be  limited  to  an  estate  of  inheritance.  That 
word  does  also  import,  that  such  criminals  might 
have  successors.  But  if  the  whole  abbey  was  for- 
feited, thiese  abbots  could  have  no  successors.  Yet, 
it  seems,  the  seizures  of  these  abbeys  were  founded 
on  that  statute ;  and  this  stretch  of  the  law  occa- 
sioned that  explanation,  which  was  added,  of  the 
words  estate  of  inheritance^  in  the  statute  made  in 
Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  about  treasons  :  where  it 
is  expressed,  that  traitors  should  forfeit  to  the  crown 
what  lands  they  had  of  any  estate  qfinheritance: 
to  which  is  added,  in  their  own  right;  it  seems, 
on  design  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  such  proceeding 
for  the  future,  as  had  been  in  this  reign.  But  if 
there  were  any  ili^^ality  in  these  seizures,  the  fol* 
lowing  parliament  did  at  least  tacitly  justify  them : 
for  they  excepted  out  of  the  provisos  made  concem<^ 
ing  the  abbeys  that  were  suppressed,  such  as  had 
been  Jinfeited  and  seized  on  by  any  attainders  qf 
treason. 

Another  surrender  is  not  unlike  these,  but  rather 
less  justifiable.  Many  of  the  Carthusian  monks  of 
London  were  executed  for  their  open  denying  of  tlie 
king^s  supremacy,  and  for  receiving  books  from  fo* 
reign  parts  against  his  marriage,  and  other  proceed-r 
ings :  divers  also  of  the  same  house,  that  favoured 
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BOOK  them^  but  so  secrettf,  that  dear  proof  could  not  be 

^ — found  to  convict  them,  were  kept  pruonen  in  their 

1538.    ^|g  ^  ^^j  ^^     Q^|.  ^Yie  prior  was  a  wortbj 

man,  of  whom  Thomas  Bedyl,  one  of  the  vi8itoi8» 
writes,  that  he  was  a  man  of  such  eharitff  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  like,  and  that  the  eifes  qfihe  peo^ 
fie  were  much  on  that  house;  and  therefore  he  ad' 
pisedf  that  the  house  might  be  concerted  to  same 
good  use.    But  the  prior  was  made  to  resign^  with 
this  preamble,  '^  That  many  of  that  house  had  of- 
^<  fended  the  king,  so  that  their  goods  might  be 
^'justly  confiscated,  and  themselves  adjudged  to  a 
^  severe  death :  which  they  desired  to  avoid,  by  an 
^*  humUe  submission  and  surrender  of  their  bouae 
**  to  the  king."    But  there  were  great  complaints 
made  of  the  visitors/ as  if  they  had  practised  with 
the  abbots  and  priors  to  make  these  surrenders ;  and 
that  they  had  conspired  with  them  to  dieat  the  king^ 
and  had  privatdy  embezded  most  of  the  plate  and 
fiumiture.     The  abbess  of  Cheapstow  complained  in 
particular  of  doctor  London,  one  of  the  visitors,  that 
he  had  been  corrupdng  her  nuns ;  and  generally  it 
was  cried  out  on,  that  underhand  and  ill  piactioes 
were  used.     Therefore,  to  quiet  these  reports,  and 
to  give  some  colour  to  justify  what  they  were  about, 
all  the  foul  stories  that  could  be  found  out  were  pub- 
lished to  defame  these  houses.     Battel  abbey  was 
represented  to  be  a  little  Sodom;  so  was  Christ 
Church  in  Canterbury,  with  several  other  houses. 
But  for  whoredom  and  adultery  they  found  instances 
without  number ;  and  of  many  othtf  uunataral  prac- 
tices and  secret  lusts,  with  arts  to  hinder  conceptions 
and  make  abortions.    But  no  story  became  so  putAc^ 
as  a  discovery  made  of  the  prior  of  the  Crossedfinars 
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in  London;  who,  on  a  Friday,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  book 
the  day,  was  found  in  bed  with  a  whore.     He  fell. 


down  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  those  who  surprised  '^^^- 
him  not  to  publish  his  shame:  but  they  had  a  mind 
to  make  some  advantage  by  it,  and  asked  him  money. 
He  gave  them  30  lib.  which  he  protested  was  all  he 
had ;  but  he  promised  them  90  Ub.  more :  yet,  fail* 
ing  in  the  payment,  a  suit  followed  on  it :  and  in  a 
biU  which  I  have  seen,  given  to  CromweU,  then  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  the  case  is  related. 

But  all  the  stcnries  of  this  kind  served  <mly  to  dis^The  tu-. 
grace  those  abbots  or  monks  that  were  so  faulty.  radchMa< 
And  the  people  generally  said,  these  were  personal  hoSS^du- 
crimes,  wldch  ought  to  be  punished:  but  they  were^^^'^* 
BO  way  satisied  with  the  justice  of  the  king's  pro* 
ceedings  against  whole  houses  for  the  &ults  of  a  few. 
Therefore  another  way  was  thought  on,  which  in* 
deed  proved  more  effectual,  both  for  recovering  the 
people  out  of  the  superstitious  fondness  they  had  for 
their  images  and  relics,  and  for  discovering  the  se- 
cret impostures  that  had  been  long  practised  in  these 
houses.  And  this  was,  to  order  the  visitors  to  exa- 
mine well  all  the  relics  and  feigned  images,  to  which 
|H^primages  were  wont  to  be  made.  In  this,  doctor 
London  did  great  service.  From  Reading  he  writes, 
^  That  the  chief  relics  of  idolatry  in  the  nation  were 
'^  there :  an  angel  with  one  wing,  that  brought  over 
'^  the  spear's  head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side. 
^*  To  which  he  adds,  a  long  inventory  of  their  other 
*^  relics ;  and  says,  there  were  as  many  more  as 
**  would  fill  four  sheets  of  paper.  He  also  writes 
**  from  other  places,  that  he  had  every  where  taken 
**  down  their  images  and  trinkets."  At  St.  Edmunds* 
buiy,  as  John  ap  Rice  informed,  they  found  some  of 
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BOOK  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  the  parings  ci 
St.  EdmuDd's  toeil,  St.  Thomas  Becket's  penknife 


1538. 


and  boots,  with  as  many  pieces  of  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour  as  would  make  a  large  whole  cross.  Thej 
had  also  relics  against  rain,  and  for  hindering  weeds 
to  spring.  But  to  pursue  this  further  were  endless  \ 
the  relics  were  so  innumerable.  And  the  value 
which  the  people  had  of  them  may  be  gathered  from 
this ;  that  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's  finger,  set  in  an 
ounce  of  silver,  was  laid  to  pledge  by  the  house  of 
Wastacre  for  40  lib.  but  the  visitors,  when  they  sup- 
pressed that  house,  did  not  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at 
so  high  a  rate. 
Images  For  their  images,  some  of  them  were  brought  to 

brokenf  Loudon,  and  were  there,  at  St.  PauPs  Cross,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,  broken ;  that  they  might  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  juggling  impostures  of  the 
monks.  And  in  particular,  the  crucifix  of  Boxley  in 
Kent,  commonly  called  the  rood  of  grace ;  to  which 
many  pilgrimages  had  been  made,  because  it  was  ob- 
served sometimes  to  bow,  and  to  lift  itself  up ;  to 
shake,  and  to  stir  head,  hands,  and  feet ;  to  roU  the 
eyes,  move  the  lips,  and  bend  the  brows  :  all  which 
were  looked  on  by  the  abused  multitude  as  the 
effects  of  a  divine  power.  These  were  now  publidy 
discovered  to  have  been  cheats :  for  the  springs  were 
showed,  by  which  all  these  motions  were  made. 
Upon  which  John  Hilsey,  then  bishop  of  Rochester, 
made  a  sermon,  and  broke  the  rood  in  pieces.  There 
was  ^so  another  famous  imposture  discovered  at 
Hales  in  Gloucestershire ;  where  the  blood  of  Christ 
was  showed  in  a  vial  of  crystal,  which  the  people 
sometimes  saw,  but  sometimes  they  could  not  see  it : 
so  they  were  made  believe,  that  they  were  not  capa- 
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Me  of  80  signal  a  favour,  as  long  as  they  were  in   book 
inortal  sin ;  and  so  they  continued  to  make  presents, .     ^''' 


till  they  bribed  Heaven  to  give  them  the  sight  of  so  ^^?^' 
blessed  a  relic.  This  was  now  discovered  to  haveingiese. 
been  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every 
week :  and  the  one  side  of  the  vial  was  so  thick  that 
there  was  no  seeing  through  it,  but  the  other  was 
clear  and  transparent;  and  it  was  so  placed,  near 
the  altar,  that  one  in  a  secret  place  behind  could 
turn  either  side  of  it  outward.  So  when  they  had 
drained  the  pilgrims  that  came  thither  of  all  they 
had  brought  with  them,  then  they  afforded  them  the 
&vour  of  turning  the  clear  side  outward ;  who  upon 
that  went  home  very  well  satisfied  with  their  journey, 
and  the  expense  they  had  been  at.  There  was 
brought  out  of  Wales  a  huge  image  of  wood,  called 
Barvel  Gatheren,  of  which  one  EUis  Price,  visitor  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  gave  this  account,  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  1537 ;  **  That  the  people  of  the  coun- 
**  try  had  a  great  superstition  for  it,  and  many  pil- 
^  grimages  were  made  to  it :  so  that,  the  day  before 
'*  he  wrote,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  above  five  or 
^*  six  hundred  pilgrims  there :  some  brought  oxen 
*^  and  cattle,  and  some  brought  money ;  and  it  was 
'^generaUy  believed,  that,  if  any  offered  to  that 
^'  image,  he  had  power  to  deliver  his  soul  from  hell." 
So  it  was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  London,  where  it 
served  for  fuel  to  bum  friar  Forrest.  There  was 
an  huge  image  of  our  Lady  at  Worcester,  that  was 
had  in  great  reverence ;  which,  when  it  was  stript  of 
some  veils  that  covered  it,  was  found  to  be  the  sta* 
tue  of  a  bishop* 

Barlow,  bishop  of  St»  David's,  did  also  give  many 
advertisements  of  the  superstition  of  his  country, 

1  i  4 
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BOOK  and  of  the  dergy  m4  popk^  of  thi^  dikKKie,  w|i9 

i —  were  guiUy  of  ho^tbe^ish  vAqhtry^  grog*  i^^pNi^ty 

1^8.  Qi^  igDprpnceji  w4  of  AliHisiBg  the  people  wjtb  mmjp 
evident  forg^rie^ :  abou^  whicbi  be  saids  b^  ba4  goo4 
evidence  when  it  should  be  call^  £w«  But  that 
wbich  drew  most  pilgrims  and  pvea^iits  in  ib(m> 
'  parts»  wfm,  an  image  of  our  liady  witb  a  taper  in 
hw  hand ;  whipb  was  believed  to  have  bunnt  nine 
yeanij  till  one  forswearing  himself  upon  it»  it  wemt 
out;  and  was  then  much  reyerenced  a^d  wcj^eiupfe^ 
He^  found  all  about  the  cutl^edral  sp  Ml  ^  supec^ti^ 
tious  conceits^  that  tbere  w»  nQ  bppe  c^wuridng 
on  tbem ;  therefor^  be  pro^pm^  the  tmnslatii^  tbe 
episcupal  seat  from  St.  David's  to  Caj&rmn^rdiW  i 
which  he  pressed  by  many  aiguments,  and  in  se?^ 
val  letters^  but  with  no  success.  Then  laai^y  vicb 
d^inea  of  our  Lady  of  Walsiitigham»  of  Ipswich*  mA 
Islingtouj  with  a  great  many  more,  were  brougllt  up 
to  J/w4on,  and  burnt  by  Cromwell's  orders. 
TbomM        But  the  richest  shrine  in  England  wa9  that  of 

Becket's 

sbrioe  Thomas  Becket,  called  St.  Thoiuas  of  Canterbjory 
broken.  ^  Jifartyr ;  who  beii^  raised  up  by  kk^  Henry 
the  Seeond  to  the  arcbbUbopric  of  CuA^sbwf,  diA 
afiberwardii  give  t3b»t  king  much  troubte,  bj^  oppowsg 
bis  auibority,  and  ea^attiug  th^  pope's^  And  though 
he  once  consented  to  the  articles  agreed  on  at  Cla* 
nendon,  for  bearing  down  the  papain  and  securing 
thte  regal  power;  yet  he  soon  after  repented  of  tluit 
only  piece  of  loyalty  of  whidi  he  was  guilty  all  the 
while  he  was  archbishop.  He  fled  to  the  pope,  who 
receive  him  as  a  confi^ssor  for  the  deiu^st  artide  of 
the  Roman  belief:  the  king  and  kingdom  were  est* 
communicated,  and  put  under  an  interdict  iq)on  his 
accmnt.    Biut  afterwaix]s,  upon  the  interaession  of 
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the  Fwndi  kiog,  long  Hwfy  rad  lie  w««  reeon^  book 
€^4  wd  the  uiterdict  was  taken  off.    Yet  his  itii-*. 


<^iet  spkit  Qoukl  take  no  rest ;  for  he  was  no  soomt  ^^^^' 
at  Canterbury,  than  he  b^^an  to  embroil  the  kio^ 
4wA  again ;  and  was  proceeding  by  censures  against 
the  arehbishep  <tf  Yoik^  and  some  other  bishops,  for 
erownii^  the  king's  son  in  his  absence.  Upon  the 
news  of  that,  the  king  beiu^  then  in  Normandy,  said^ 
^  ke  Aa4/aMifMl  0erva»ts,  he  would  not  be  so 
irouhled  vn$k  suck  a  priest ;  whereupon  some  zeal^ 
OMS  <ir  offieioua  courtiers  came  over  ami  killed  him : 
for  which,  as  the  king  was  made  to  undergo  a  seTere 
penance,  so  the  monks  wtre  not  wanting  in  their  or«< 
diwry  arts  to  give  out  many  miraculous  stories  con^ 
ceroing  his  blood.  This  soon  drew  a  cmoniaation 
£rom  Borne;  and  he,  bdng  a  martyr  for  the  papacy, 
was  moto  extolled  than  aU  the  apostles  or  primitiTe 
aainta  had  ever  been.  80  that,  for  three  hundred 
years*  he  was  aorounted  one  of  the  greatest  saints  in 
heaveo^  as  may  appear  from  the  accounts  in  the 
ledg^vbooks  of  the  oflmngs  made  to  the  three  great* 
est  altars  in  Christ's  Church  in  Canterbury.  The 
one  was  ten  Christ,  the  other  to  the  Vh^n,  and  the 
third  to  Si.  Thomas.  In  one  year  there  was  oiered 
at  Christ's  altar.  Si.  is.  U;  to  the  Virgin's  altar, 
691.  Ss.  6^ ;  but  to  8t.  Thomas's  akar,  882/.  lUs.  Sd. 
But  the  next  year  the  odds  grew  greirter ;  for  there 
was  not  a  penny  offered  at  Christ's  akar,  and  at  the 
Viigin's  only  4d.  Is.  Sd;  but  at  St  Thomas's,  9A4/* 
6«.  9d.  By  sudi  offerii^  it  came,  that  his  shrine 
was  ef  inestimable  value.  There  was  one  stoiie  o^ 
fered  there  by  Lewis  the  Seventh  of  France,  who 
ctfne  over  to  visit  it  in  a  pi^rimage^  that  was  be^ 
lieved  the  richest  in  Europe.    Nor  did  they  think  it 
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BOOK  enough  to  give  him  one  day  in  the  calendar^  tiie 
.  twenty-ninth  of  December;  but  unusual  honours  were 


1638.  devised  for  this  martyr  of  the  liberties  of  the  churchy 
greater  than  any  that  had  been  given  to  the  mar-- 
tyrs  for  Christianity.  The  day  of  raising  his  body, 
or,  as  they  called  it,  of  his  translation,  being  the 
seventh  of  July,  was  not  only  a  holyday,  but  every 
fiftieth  year  there  was  a  jubilee  for  fifteen  days  U^ 
gether,  and  indu^ence  was  granted  to  all  that  came 
to  visit  his  shrine ;  as  appears  from  the  record  of  the 
somner**  sixth  jubilec  afiicr  his  translation,  anno  1420;  whidi 
of  Canter-  bcars,  that  there  were  then  about  an  hundred  thou«- 
^^*  sand  strangers  come  to  visit  his  tomb.  The  jubilee 
b^^  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and 
lasted  fifteen  days.  By  such  arts  they  drew  an  in- 
credible deal  of  wealth  to  his  shrine.  The  riches  of 
that,  together  with  his  disloyal  practices,  made  the 
king  resolve  both  to  unshrine  and  unsaint  him  at 
once.  And  then  his  skull,  which  had  been  much 
worshipped,  was  found  an  imposture :  for  the  true 
skull  was  lying  with  the  rest  of  his  bones  in  his 
grave.  The  shrine  was  broken  down,  and  carried 
away ;  the  gold  that  was  about  it  filling  two  chests, 
Ivhich  were  so  heavy,  that  they  were  a  load  to  eight 
strong  men  to  carry  them  out  of  the  church.  And 
his  bones  were,  as  some  say,  burnt ;  so  it  was  under- 
stood at  Rome :  but  others  say,  they  were  so  mixed 
with  other  dead  bones,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  indeed  to  have  distinguished  them  after- 
wards. The  king  also  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  calendar,  and  the  office  for  his  festivity 
to  be  dashed  out  of  all  breviaries.  And  thus  was 
the  superstition  of  England  to  images  and  relics  ex- 
tirpated. 
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Yet  the  king  took  caie  to  qualiiy  the  distaste  book 
which  the  articles  published  the  former  year  had. 


given.    And  though  there  was  no  parliament  in  thej^,^Jf^' 
year  1687,  yet  there  was  a  convocation;  upon  the^^*? ?*»«* 

*^  religioa 

conclusion  of  which,  there  was  printed  an  explana^puuiibed. 
tion  of  the  chief  points  of  religion,  signed  by  both 
the  archbishops,  and  seventeen  bishops,  eight  arch-* 
deacons,  and  seventeen  doctors  of  divinity  and  law. 
In  which  there  was  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  the 
seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Frayer,  and  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin/ 
with  an  account  of  justification  and  purgatory.  But 
this  work  was  put  in  a  better  form  afterwards, 
where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account 
of  it.  When  all  these  proceedings  of  the  king's 
were  known  at  Rome,  all  the  satirical  pens  there 
were  employed  to  paint  him  out  as  the  most  infa- 
mous sacrilegious  tyrant  that  ever  was.  They  re-invectiTes 
presented  him  as  one  that  made  war  with  heaven,  ^%lt. 
and  the  saints  that  were  there :  that  committed  out*^^  •^R<nB«- 
rages  on  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  which  the  heathen* 
ish  Romans  would  have  punished  severely  upon  any 
that  committed  the  like  on  those  that  were  dead, 
how  mean  or  bad  soever  they  had  been.  All  his 
proceedings  against  the  priests  or  monks  that  wcare 
attainted  and  executed  for  high  treason,  were  re- 
presented as  the  effects  of  savage  and  barbarous  cru- 
elty. His  suppressing  the  monasteries,  and  devour- 
ing what  the  devotion  of  former  ages  had  conse- 
crated to  Qod  and  his  saints,  was  called  ravenous 
and  impious  sacrilege;  nor  was  there  any  thing 
omitted  that  could  make  him  appear  to  posterity 
the  blackest  tyrant  that  ever  wore  a  crown.  They 
compared  him  to  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadonosor,  Bel- 
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BOOK  ahacsar,  Nero,  DondtiaBj,  and  Diocfeinan ;  hit  ckdtAy 
_i!!l.toJulian  the  Apostate.  This  last  paraMMkedtbem 
1^^-    best ;  and  his  learaing,  bis  apostasy,  and  pretence  of 
refonniog,  were  all  thought  copied  iroin  Julian; 
only  they  said,  bis  manners  were  woarse.    These 
things  were  every  day  printed  at  Rome;  and  the 
informations  that  were  bronght  out  of  England  were 
generally  addressed  to  cardinal  Pool,  whose  style, 
was  also  known  in  some  o£  them.    All  which  po»* 
sessed  the  king  with  the  deepest  and  most  implao 
able  hatred  to  him  that  ever  he  bore  to  any  person; 
and  did  provoke  him  to  all  those  severities  that  fol- 
lowed on  his  kindred  and  fiEimily. 
Collect.         But  the  malice  of  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  stop 
Numb.  9.   ^^^     p^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  published  aU  those  thun- 
ders which  he  had  threatened  tturee  years  before^ 
The  bull  of  depositien  is  printed  in  Chenibin's  Bulla 
Berum  JBomamarum ;  whidi,  since  many  have  the 
confid^ace  to  deny  matters  of  fact,  though  most  piil>- 
lidy  acted,  shall  be  found  in  the  CoHection  papers. 
Thepope*t  The  substance  of  it  is  as  fcdlows ;  ^  The  pope> beii^ 
g^Dsube  ^  God's  vicar  on  earth,  and,  according  to  Jeremy's 
^"'^'        '^  prq)he€y,  set  over  nations  and  kingdoaots,  to  root 
^  out  and  desttoyt:  and  having  the  supreme  power 
^<  ooer  all  the  kings  in  the  whole  world;  was 
''  bound  to  proceed  to  due  correction  when  milder 
'^  courses  were  ineffectual:  therefore,  since   king 
''  Henry,  who  had  been  formerly  a  defsnder  of  ike 
''faith,  had  fallen  from  it  \  had,  contrary  to  an  in* 
<^  hilriiion  made,  put  away  his  queen^  and  married 
^  one  Anne  Bdleyn,  and  had  made  impious  and 
^  hurtful  laws,  denying  the  pope  to  be  tbe  supreme 
'^  bead  of  the  diurch,  but  assuming  tlmt  title  to 
''  hilnself ;  and  haii  required  ail  hia  subjects,  under 
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^  pain  of  deatib^  to  swtiu*  it;  afid  had  put  the  cbr-  Hook 
«<  dimd  of  Rodieater  to  deaths  became  he  would  sot. 
^  consent  to  these  heresies ;  and  by  all  these  things 
<*  had  rendered  himself  unwinthj  of  his  regal  dig- 
^  nitjr ;  and  had  hardened  his  heart  (as  Pharaoh  did) 
^<  against  all  the  admonitions  of  pope  Clement  the 
^  Seventh :  therefore^  since  these  his  crioies  were  so 
^  notorious^  he^  in  imitation  of  what  the  apostle  did 
^^  to  Mjrmas  the  magician,  proceeds  to  such  oensurefd 
^  as  he  had  deserved;  afid,  witii  the  advice  of  his 
^  cardinals,  does  first  exhwt  him  and  all  his  com- 
**  plioes  to  return  from  their  errors,  to  annul  the  acts 
<<  lately  made,  and  to  proceed  no  fiirliier  upon  them: 
^^  which  he  requires  him  and  them  to  do,  uttdcr  the 
'^  pains  of  excommunication  and  rebellion,  and  of 
^<  the  king's  lonng  his  kingdom,  whom  he  requited 
^^  within  ninety  days  to  appear  at  Rome,  by  himself 
^*  or  proxy,  and  his  com^dioes  within  sixty  dajrs,  to 
^*  give  an  account  of  their  actions ;  otherwise  he 
^^  would  then  proceed  to  a  fiirtber  sentence  against 
^  them.  And  declares,  that  if  the  kii^  and  his  com- 
^  I^ces  do  not  appear,  he  has  fkilen  from  the  right 
^  to  his  crown,  and  they  from  the  right  to  their  es- 
'^  tates ;  and  when  they  die,  they  were  to  be  denied 
^<  Christian  burial.  He  puts  the  whole  kingdom 
^<  under  an  interdict;  and  declares  all  the  king's 
« dnldren  by  the  said  Anne,  and  the  chfldren 
<<  of  all  his  complices,  to  be  under  the  same  pains, 
<<  though  they  be  now  under  age,  and  incapacitates 
^*  them  for  aU  honours  or  employments ;  and  de- 
^  dares  all  the  subjects  or  vassals  of  the  king's,  or 
<^  his  complices,  abrolved  from  all  oaths  or  obliga- 
<*  tions  to  them,  and  requires  them  to  aeknowled^ 
^^  them  no  more.    And  declares  him:  and  them  in- 
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BOOK  ^  &mous»  so  that  they  might  neither  be  witaesses. 


^'  nor  make  wills.  He  requires  all  other  persons  to 
1538.  u  iiave  no  dealings  with  him  or  them,  neither  by 
<<  trading,  nor  any  other  way,  under  the  pain  of  ex* 
**  condmunication ;  the  annulling  thdr  contracts^ 
^'  and  the  exposing  goods  so  traded  in,  to  all  that 
<<  should  catch  them.  And  that  all  clergymen  should, 
**  within  five  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
'^  prefixed,  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  (leaving  only  so 
'<  many  priests  as  would  be  necessary  for  baptizing 
^^  infants,  and  giving  the  sacrament  to  such  as  died 
^  in  penitence,)  under  the  pains  of  exeommunica- 
'^  tion  and  deprivation.  And  chaiges  all  noblemen 
^'  and  others  in  his  dominions,  under  the  same  pains, 
*^  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  to  drive  him 
.  *^  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that  none  should  take 
^^  arms  for  him,  or  any  way  assist  him :  and  declares 
'*  all  other  princes  absolved  from  any  confederacies 
'^  made,  or  to  be  made,  with  him ;  and  earnestly 
'^  obtests  the  emperor  and  all  kings,  and  requires 
<<  other  princes,  under  the  former  pains,  to  trade  no 
'<  more  with  him ;  and  in  case  of  their  disobedience, 
'<  he  puts  their  kingdoms  under  an  interdict.  And 
^*  requires  all  princes  and  military  persons,  in  the 
^'  virtue  of  holy  obedience,  to  make  war  upon  him, 
'*  and  to  force  him  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the 
<<  apostolic  see ;  and  to  seize  on  all  goods  or  mer- 
^^  chandizes  belonging  to  the  king  or  his  complices* 
'<  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  and  that  such  of 
'^  his  subjects  that  were  seized  on,  should  be  made 
^*  slaves.  And  requires  all  bishops,  three  days  after 
^'  the  time  that  was  set  down  was  elapsed,  to  inti- 
^'  mate  this  sentence  in  all  their  churches  with  put- 
'*  ting  out  of  candles,  and  other  ceremonies  that 
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<<  ought  to  be  used,  in  the  most  solemn  and  puUic  book 
"''  manner  that  mighl^  be.    And  dl  who  hindered. 


^*  the  publication  of  this  sentence  are  put  under  the  '^^®* 
^«  same  pains.  He  ordained  this  sentence  to  be  af- 
^^  fixed  at  Rome,  Tournay,  and  Dunkirk,  which 
^^  should  stand  for  a  sufficient  publication ;  and  con- 
*^  eludes,  that  if  any  should  endeavour  to  oppose,  or 
^  enervate  any  of  the  premises,  he  should  incur 
^*  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  holy 
*^  apostles  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  Dated  at  Rome  the 
''  thirtieth  of  August  1535/'  But  the  pope  found 
the  princes  of  Christendom  liked  the  pret^ent  of 
using  a  king  in  that  matter  so  ill,  that  he  suspended 
the  execution  of  this  bull  till  this  time,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  abbeys,  and  the  burning  of  Thomas 
Becket's  bones,  (for  it  was  so  represented  at  Rome^ 
though  our  writers  say  they  were  buried,)  did  so 
inflame  the  pope,  that  he  could  forbear  no  longer ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  uew  sentence,  he  did  all  he 
could  to  shake  him  in  his  throne. 

The  preamble  of  it  was,  **  That  as  our  Saviour 
^'  had  pity  on  St.  Peter  after  his  fall,  so  it  became 
''  St.  Peter's  successors  to  imitate  our  Saviour  in  his 
^^  demeucy ;  and  that  therefore,  though  he,  having 
heard  of  king  Henry's  crimes,  and  had  proceeded 
to  a  sentence  against  him,  (here  the  former  bull 
was  recited,)  yet  some  other  princes,  who  hoped 
he  might  be  reclaimed  by  gentler  methods,  had  in- 
terposed for  a  suspension  of  the  sentence ;  and  he, 
being  easy  to  believe  what  he  so  earnestly  desired, 
^<  had  upon  their  intercession  suspended  it.  But 
^*  now,  he  found  they  had  been  deceived  in  their 
^*  hopes,  and  that  he  grew  worse  and  worse ;  and 
'<  had  done  such  dishonour  to  the  saints,  as  to  raise. 
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BOOK  "  St.Thoaiad  of  Catrteibmy's  hoiy^  to  annign  faim 

III. 


/'  of  high  treluon,  and  to  bum  his  body»  and 
1538.  ^<  legiously  to  rob  the  riches  that  had  been  offered 
^^  to  his  shrine :  as  also  to  suppress  8U  Austin's  ab- 
*'  bey  in  Canterbury ;  and  that,  having  thrust  out 
^<  the  monks,  he  had  put  in  wild  beasts  into  their 
*^  grounds,  having  transformed  himself  into  a  beast. 
<^  Therefore  he  takes  off  the  suspension,  and  pub- 
^  lishes  the  bull,  commanding  it  to  be  executed :  de- 
^  daring,  that  the  affixing  it  at  XKepe  or  Bulk^ 
^  in  France,  at  St.  Andrew's  or  Callistren  (that  is, 
^  Callstream*  a  town  near  the  border  of  Englaod) 
^  in  Scotland,  Or  Tuam  or  Artifert  in  Ireland,  or 
^  any  two  of  these,  should  be  a  sufficient  puMica- 
^  tion.  Dated  the  seventeenth  of  December,  anno 
"  Dom.  ISSSr 

No  man  can  read  these  bulls,  but  he  must  con-* 
elude,  that  if  the  pope  be  the  infallible  and  universal 
pastor  of  the  church,  whom  all  are  bound  to  obey, 
he  has  a  full  authority  over  all  kings  to  proceed  to 
the  highest  censures  possible :  and  since  the  matters 
of  fact,  enumerated  in  the  sentence  as  the  grounds 
of  it,  were  certainly  true,  then  the  pope  is  either 
clothed  with  the  powers  of  deposing  princes ;  or,  if 
otherwise,  he  lied  to  the  W(n*ld  when  he  pretended 
to  it  thus,  and  taught  false  doctrine,  which  cannot 
stand  with  infallibility :  and  the  pretended  grounds 
of  the  sentence,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  being  evidently 
true,  thb  must  be  a  just  sentence ;  and  therefore  all 
that  acknowledged  the  infallibility  of  that  see  were 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  all  the  rebellions  that  followed, 
during  the  reign  of  the  king  or  his  children,  were 
foun(fed  on  this  sentence,  and  must  be  justified  by 
it ;  otherwise  the  pope's  infallibility  must  fall  to  the 
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ground.    But  this  was  to  be  said  for  the  pope,  that  book 
though  he  had  raised  the  several  branches  of  this. 


sentence  higher  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  *^^®' 
ever  done,  yet,  as  to  the  main,  he  had  very  good  and 
authentic  precedents  for  what  he  did,  from  the  de* 
positions  of  emperors  or  kings,  that  were  made  by 
former  popes,  for  about  five  hundred  years  together. 
This  I  thought  needful  to  be  more  fully  opened^  be- 
cause of  the  present  circumstances  we  are  now  in ; 
since  hereby  every  one,  that  wiU  consider  things, 
nuist  needs  see,  that  the  belief  of  the  pope's  infalli- 
bility does  necessarily  infer  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  power  of  deposing  heretical  kings.  For  it  is 
pfadn  the  pope  did  this  ex  cathedra^  and  as  a  pas- 
tor feeding  and  ccnrrecting  his  flock. 

But,  not  content  with  this,  he  also  wrote  to  other 
princes,  inflaming  them  against  the  king;  particu- 
larty  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  To-the  Lesley, 
last  of  these  he  sent  a  breve,  declaring  king  Henry""**  ^^' 
an  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  manifest  adulterer,  a  pub- 
lic murderer,  a  rebel,  and  convict  of  high  treason 
against  him,  the  pope  his  lord ;  for  which  crimes  he 
had  deposed  him,  and  offered  his  dominions  to  him, 
if  he  would  go  and  invade  them.  And  thus  the 
breach  between  him  and  the  pope  was  past  recon- 
ciling ;  and  at  Rome  it  was  declared  equally  merito- 
rious to  fight  against  him,  as  against  the  Turk.  But 
cardinal  Pool  made  it  more  meritorious  in  his  book. 
Yet  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  now  lost  their 
force;  so  that  these  had  nd^ other  effect  but  to  en- 
rage the  king  more  against  all  such  as  were  sus^ 
pected  to  favour  their  interests,  or  to  hold  any  cor- 
respondence with  cardinal  Pool.  Therefore  he  first 
procured  a  declaratioii  against  the  pope's  pretensions, 

VOJL.  I.  K  k 
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BOOK  to  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  England  :in 
.which,  after  they  had  declared  agamst  the  pope's 


1538.  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  upon  the  grounds  fbnneify 
The  clergy  touched,  they  concluded,  **  That  the  people  ought  to 
declared  *'  be  instructcd,  that  Christ  did  expressly  forbid  his 
iS^  '*  apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to  themselves 
"  the  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings. 
*<  And  that,  if  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  fai- 
'*  shop,  assumed  any  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant 
*^  and  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverto' 
**  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  This  was  subscribed 
by  nineteen  bishops,  (all  that  were  then  in  England,) 
and  twenty ^ve  doctors  of  divinity  and  law.  It  was 
at  some  time  before  May  1538 :  for  Edward  Fox, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  one  that  signed  it,  died 
the  eighth  of«May  that  year.  There  was  no  convo- 
cation called  by  writ  for  doing  this ;  for  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  such  writ  in  the  registers,  so,  if 
it  had  been  done  by  convocation,  Cromwell  had 
signed  it  first;  but  his  hand  not  being  at  it,  it  is 
more  probable  that  a  meeting  of  the  dei^  was 
called  by  the  king's  missive  letters ;  or  that,  as  was 
once  done  before,  the  paper  was  drawn  at  LondoD, 
and  sent  over  the  kingdom  to  the  episcopal  sees,  for 
the  bishops'  hands  to  it. 
Collect.  There  is  another  original  paper  extant,  signed  at 
Numb.  lo.  tjijg  time  by  eight  bishops ;  from  which  I  conjecture, 
those  were  all  that  were  then  about  London.  It 
was  to  show,  **  That,  by  the  commission  which  Christ 
'^  gave  to  churchmen,  they  were  only  ministers  of 
*'  his  gospel,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  purity  of 
*^  the  faith ;  but  that,  by  other  places  of  scripture, 
^*  the  authority  of  Christian  princes  over  aO  their 
"  subjects,  as  well  bishops  and  priests,  as  others,  was 
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**  also  dear.    And  that  the  bishops  and  priests  have  book 
"  charge  of  souls  within  their  cures ;  power  to  ad- 


^  minister  sacraments^  and  to  teach  the  word  of  ^^^^' 
^  God :  to  the  which  word  of  God,  Christian  princes 
*^  acknowledge  themselves  subject ;  and  that,  in  case 
^^  the  bishops  be  negligent,  it  is  the  Christian  prince's 
**  office  to  see  them  do  their  duty.*'  This  being 
signed  by  John  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  must 
be  after  the  year  15S79  in  which  he  was  consecrated; 
9nd  Latimer  and  Shaxton  also  signing,  it  must  be 
before  the  year  IfiSQ,  in  which  they  resigned.  But 
I  believe  it  was  signed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
other  was :  and  the  design  of  it  was,  to  refute  those 
calumnies  spread  at  Rome,  as  if  the  king  had  wholly 
suppressed  all  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  denied  them 
any  divine  authority,  making  them  wholly  depend- 
ent on  the  dvil  power,  and  acting  by  commission 
only  from  him.  And  therefore  they  explained  the 
limits  of  both  these  powers  in  so  dear  and  moderate 
a  way,  that  it  must  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  all 
opposers.  But  whether  there  was  any  public  use  see  Adden. 
made  of  this  paper,  I  can  by  no  means  discover.        ^^ 

The  king  did  also  set  forward  the  printing  of  the  The  Bibie 
English  Bible,  which  was  finished  this  year  at  Lon- English!" 
'don  by  Grafton  the  printer,  who  printed  one  thou, 
sand  five  hundred  of  them  at  his  own  charge.     This 
Bible  Cromwell  presented  to  the  king,  and  procured 
his  warrant,  allowing  all  his  subjects,  in  all  his  do- 
minions, to    read  it,  without  control  or  hazard. 
For  which  the  archbbhop  wrote  Cromwell  a  letter 
of  most  hearty  thanks,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  Au 
gust :  ^'  who  did  now  rejoice  that  he  saw  this  day  of 
f  reformation,  which  he  concluded  was  now  risen  in 
5$  England,  since  the  light  of  God's  word  did  shine 

K  k  2 
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BOOK  «<  over  it  without  any  cloud."    The  translation  had 
.  been  sent  over  to  France  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  the 


1^38.    y^or|{^Qien  in  England  not  being  judged  able  to  do  it 
as  it  ought  to  be.     Therefore,  in  the  year  15379  it 
was  recommended  to  Bonner's  care,  who  wad  then 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  was  much  in  Cromwell's 
favour,  who  was  setting  him  up  against  Gardiner. 
^      He  procured  the  king  of  France's  leave  to  print  it 
at  Paris  in  a  large  volume;  but,  upon  a  comfdamt 
made  by  the  French  clergy,  the  press  was  stopped, 
and  most  of  the  copies  were  seized  on,  and  publicly 
burnt;  but  some  copies  were  conveyed  out  (tf  the 
way,  and  the  workmen  and  forms  were  brought  over 
to  England;   where  it  was  now  finished  and  pab- 
New  in-     lished.   And  injunctions  were  given  out  in  the  king^s 
set  out  by  name,  by  Cromwell,  to  all  incumbents,  **  to  provide 
coneilt*     "  ^^^  ^^  *^^^  Bibles,  and  set  it  up  publicly  in  the 
Numb.  II.  «  church,  and  not  to  hinder  or  discourage  the  read* 
*^  ing  of  it,  but  to  encourage  all  persons  to  peruse  it, 
**  as  being  the  true  lively  word  of  God,  which  every 
'<  Christian  ought  to  believe,  embrace,  and  follow,  if 
*'  he  expected  to  be  saved.    And  all  were  exhortec^ 
'^  not  to  make  contests  about  the  exposition  or  sense 
^'  of  any  difficult  place,  but  to  refer  that  to  men  of 
^^  higher  judgment  in  the  scriptures.     Then  some 
**  other  rules  were  added,  about  instructing  the  peo- 
*'  pie  in  the  principles  of  religion,  by  teaching  the 
'^  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Command- 
^^  ments  in  English :  and  that  in  every  church  there 
'^  should  be  a  sermon  made  every  quarter  of  a  year 
'*  at  least,  to  declare  to  the  people  the  true  gospd  of 
*'  Christ,  and  to  exhort  them  to  the  works  of  charity, 
*'  mercy,  and  faith  ;  and  not  to  trust  in  other  men's 
<^  works,  or  pilgrimages  to  images,  or  relics,  or  say- 
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«<iog  over  beads,  which  they  did  not  understand;  book 

<'  since  these  things  tended  to  idolatry  and  supersti- '. — 

"  tion;  which  of  all  offences  did  most  provoke  God's  ^^^®' 
•*  indignation.  They  were  to  take  down  all  images 
'^  which  were  abused  by  pilgrimages,  or  offerings 
*'  made  to  thcpi,  and  to  suffer  no  candles  to  be  set 
**  before  any  image ;  only  there  might  be  candles 
''before  the  cross,  and  before  the  sacrament,  and 
''  about  the  sepulchre:  and  they  were  to  instruct  the 
''  people,  that  images  served  only  as  the  books  of  the 
''  UQleamed,  to  be  remembrances  of  the  conversa- 
''  tions  of  them  whom  they  represented ;  but  if  they 
''  made  any  other  use  of  images,  it  was  idolatry :  for 
''  remedying  whereof,  as  the  king  had  already  done 
''  in  part,  so  he  intended  to  do  more  for  the  abolish- 
''  iqg  such  images,  which  might  be  a  great  offence 
''  to  God,  and  a  danger  to  the  souls  of  his  subjects* 
''  And  if  any  of  them  had  formerly  magnified  such 
''images,  or  pilgrimages,  to  such  purposes,  they 
"  were  ordered  openly  to  recant,  and  acknowledge, 
"  that  in  saying  such  things  they  had  been  led  by 
"  no  ground  in  scripture ;  but  were  deceived  by  a 
"  vulgar  error,  which  had  crept  into  the  church 
"  through  the  avarice  of  those  who  had  profit  by  it. 
'^  They  were  also  to  discover  aU  such  as  were  letters 
"  of  the  reading  of  Grod's  word  in  English,  or  bin- 
"  dered  the  execution  of  these  injunctions.  Then 
"  followed  orders  for  keeping  of  registers  in  their 
"  parishes ;  for  reading  aU  the  king's  injunctions 
"  once  every  quarter  at  least ;  that  none  were  to 
"  alter  any  of  the  holydays  without  directions  from 
"  the  king ;  and  all  the  eves  of  the  holydays,  for- 
"  merly  abrogated,  were  declared  to  be  no  fasting- 
"  days ;  the  commemoration  of  Thomas  Becket  was 
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BOOK  <<  to  be  clean  omitted;  the  kneeling  for  the  AWs 
. "  after  sermon  were  also  forbidden,  which  were  said 


1538.  «  jjj  j^^p^  jp  obtain  the  pope*s  pardon.  And  whereas 
^*  in  their  processions  they  used  to  say  so  many  suf- 
'<  frages»  with'  an  ara  pro  nobis  to  the  saints,  by 
^'  which  they  had  not  time  to  say  the  suffrages  to 
"  God  himself;  they  were  to  teach  the  people*  that 
"  it  were  better  to  omit  the  ara  pro  nobis^  aad  to 
**  sing  the  other  suffrages,  which  were  most  neces- 
"  sary  and  most  effectual.** 

These  injunctions  struck  at  three  main  points  of 
popery ;  containing  encouragements  to  the  vulgar  to 
read  the  scriptures  in  a  known  tongue,  and  putting 
down  all  worship  of  images,  and  leaving  it  free  for 
any  curate  to  leave  out  the  suffrages  to  the  saints: 
so  that  they  were  looked  on  as  a  deadly  blow  to  that 
religion.  But  now  those  of  that  party  did  so  artifi- 
cially comply  with  the  king,  that  no  advantages 
could  be  found  against  any  of  them  for  their  disobe- 
dience. The  king  was  master  at  home,  and  no 
more  to  be  disobeyed.  He  had  not  only  broken  the 
rebellion  of  his  own,  subjects,  and  secured  himself, 
by  alliance,  from  the  dangers  threatened  him  by  the 
pope ;  but  all  their  expectations  from  the  lady  Mary 
were  now  clouded :  for,  on  the  twelfth  of  October, 
Prince  Ed-  1537,  quccu  Jane  had  borne  him  a  son,  who  was 
™'  christened  Edward;  the  archbishop ^of  Canterbury 
being  one  of  his  godfathers.  This  very  much  en- 
couraged all  that  were  for  reformation,  and  disheart- 
ened those  who  were  against  it.  But  the  joy  for 
this  young  prince  was  qualified  by  the  queen's  death, 
two  days  after,  which  afflicted  the  king  very  much;, 
for  of  all  his  wives  she  was  the  dearest  to  him. 
And  his  grief  for  that  loss  is  given  as  the  reason  why 
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he  continued  two  years  a  widower.    But  others  book 
thought  he  had  not  so  much  tenderness  in  his  nature 


as  to  be  much  or  long  troubled  for  any  thing :  there-  ^^^^' 
fore  the  slowness  of  his  marrying  was  ascribed  to 
some  reasons  of  state*  But  the  birth,  of  the  prince 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  those  whose  hopes 
rested  on  the  lady  Mary's  succeeding  her  father: 
therefore  they  submitted  themselves  with  more  than 
ordinary  compliance  to  the  king. 

Gardiner  was  as  busy  as  any  in  declaiming  against  <^f»^  oon>- 
the  reli^ous  houses ;  and  took  occasion^  in  many  of  the  popish^ 
his  sermons,  to  commend  the  king  for- suppressing  ^^^' 
them.  The  archbishop  of  York  had  recovered  him- 
self at  court ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  he  interposed 
in  the  suppression  of  any  of  the  religious  houses, 
except  Hexham,  about  which  he  wrote  to  Cromwell^ 
that  it  was  a  great  sanctuary  when  the  Scots  made 
inroads ;  and  so  he  thought  that  the  continuing  of  it 
might  be  of  great  use  to  the  king.  He  added  in 
that  letter,  **  that  he  did  carefully  silence  all  the 
^*  preachers  of  novelties.  But  some  of  these  boasted, 
^  that  they  would  shortly  have  licenses  from  the 
^<  king,  as  he  heard  they  had  abready  from  the  arch-: 
**  bishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  he  desired  Cromwell 
**  to  prevent  that  mischief/'  This  is  all  that  I  find 
of  him. 

There  is  a  pardon  granted  to  Stokesley,  bishop  of 
LfOndon,  on  the  third  of  July,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign,  being  this  year,  for  having  acted  by 
commission  from  Rome,  and  sued  out  bulls  from 
thence.  If  these  crimes  were  done  before  the  sepa- 
ration from  Rome,  they  were  remitted  by  the  gene- 
ral pardon.  If  he  took  a  particular  pardon,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  was  not  enrolled  till  now.     But  I  am 
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BOOK  apt  to  believe,  it  was  rather  the  amission  of  a  cierfc, 
^^'    .than  his  being  gailtj  of  such  a  transgression  about 


1538.   this  time;  for  I  see  no  cause  to  think  the  king 
would  have  pardoned  such  a  crime  in  a  bishop  in 
those  days.    All  that  party  had  now,  by  their  com- 
pliance and  submission,  gained  so  much  on  the  king, 
that  he  began  to  turn  more  to  their  counsels  than  fae 
had  done  of  late  years.   Gardiner  was  returned  from 
France,  where  he  had  been  ambassador  for  some 
years ;  he  had  been  also  in  the  emperor's  court,  and 
there  were  violent  presumptions  J^hat  he  had  secretly 
reconciled  himself  to  the  pope,  and  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  him.     For  one  of  the  legate's 
servants  discoursed  of  it  at  Ratisbone  to  one  of  air 
Henry  Knevet's  retinue,  (who  was  joined  in  the  em- 
bassy with  Gardiner,)  whom  he  took  to  be  Gardiner^s 
servant,  and  with  whom  he  had  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  matter  was  traced^  and  Knevet  spoke  with  the 
Italian  that  had  first  let  it  fall,  and  was  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  thing :  but  Gardiner  smelling  it 
out,  said,  that  Italian,  upon  whose  testimony  the 
whole  matter  depended,  was  corrupted  to  ruin  him ; 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  emperor's  chancellor 
Granvel :  upon  which  Ludovico  (that  was  the  Ita- 
lian's name)  was  put  in  prison.    And  it  seems  the 
king  either  Ipoked  on  it  as  a  contrivance  of  Gardi- 
ner's enemies,  or  at  least  seemed  to  do  so,  for  he 
continued  still  to  employ  him.    Yet  on  many  occa- 
sions he  expressed  great  contempt  of  him,  and  used 
him  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  slave.     But  he  was 
a  man  of  great  cunning,  and  had  observed  the  king's 
temper  exactly,  and  knew  well  to  take  a  fit  occasion 
for  moving  the  king  in  any  thing,  and  could  im- 
prove it  dexterously.     He  therefore  represented  to 
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the  kiDg,  that  nothing  would  so  secure  him,  both  at  book 
home  and  abroad,  against  all  the  mischief  the  pope* 


was  contriving,  as  to  show  great  zeal  against  bere«^J|j^^' 
tics,  chiefly  the  Sacramentaries ;    (by  that  name  "t."*  op  ^« 
tbejr  branded  all  that  denied  the  corporal  presence  gunft  those 
of  Christ  in  the  euchaiist.)    And  the  king,  being  all^|!l^nta. 
his  life  zealous  for  the  belief  of  the  corporal  pre*"^' 
sence,  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  be  severe 
on  that  head :  and  the  rather,  because  the  princes  of 
Germany,  whose  friendship  was  necessary  to  him, 
being  all  Lutherans,  his  proceedings  against  the 
Sacramentaries  would  give  them  no  offence. 

An  occasion  at  that  time  presented  itself  as  oppor- And  Lam- 
tunely  as  they  could  have  wished;  one  John  Nicol-ucaivs'*'' 
son,  alias  Lambert,  was  then  questioned  by  the  arch- 
bidiop  of  Canterbury  for  that  opinion.  He  had  been 
minister  of  the  English  company  at  Antwerp,  where 
being  acquainted  with  Tindal  and  Frith,  he  improv- 
ed that  knowledge  of  religion,  which  was  first  in- 
fused in  him  by  Bilney :  but  chancellor  More  or- 
dered the  merchants  to  dismiss  him ;  so  he  came 
over  to  England,  and  was  taken  by  some  of  arch- 
bishop Warham's  officers,  and  many  articles  were 
objected  to  him.  But  Warham  died  soon  after, 
and  the  change  of  counsels  that  followed  occasioned 
his  liberty.  So  he  kept  a  school  at  London,  and 
hearing  doctor  Taylor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
preach  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  he 
came  to  him  upon  it,  and  offered  his  reasons  why  he 
coujd  not  believe  the  doctrine  he  had  preached: 
which  he  put  in  writing,  digesting  them  into  ten  ar- 
guments. Taylor  showed  this  to  doctor  Barnes, 
who,  as  he  was  bred  among  the  Lutherans,  so  had 
not  only  brought  over  their  opinions,  but  their  tern- 
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BOOK  per  irith  him  :  he  thought  that  nothing  would  more 
-obstruct  the  progress  of  the  reformationy  than  the 


*^^®-  venting  that  doctrine  in  England.  Therefone  Taj- 
lor  and  he  carried  the  paper  to  Cranmer^  who  was 
at  that  time  also  of  Luther's  opinion,  which  he  had 
drunk  in  from  his  friend  Osiander.  Latimer  was  of 
the  same  belief.  So  Lambert  was  brought  before 
them,  and  they  studied  to  make  him  retract  his  pa- 
Who  bad    per :  but  all  was  in  vain ;  for  Lambert,  by  a  fiital 

appealed  to  *^  ,  "^ 

the  U09.    resolution,  appealed  to  the  king. 

This  Gardiner  laid  hold  on,  and  persuaded  the 
king  to  proceed  solemnly  and  severely  in  it.  The 
king  was  soon  prevailed  with ;  and  both  interest  and 
vanity  concurred  to  make  him  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  his  zeal  and  teaming.  So  letters 
were  written  to  many  of  the  nobility  and  bishops  to 
come  and  see  this  trial ;  in  which  the  king  intended 
to  sit  in  person,  and  to  manage  some  part  of  the  ar- 
gument. In  November,  on  the  day  that  was  pre- 
fixed,  there  was  a  great  appearance  in  Westminstv- 
hall  of  the  bish'c^s  and  clergy,  the  nobility,  judges, 
and  the  king^s  council ;  with  an  incredible  number 
of  spectators.  The  king's  guards  were  all  in  white, 
and  so  was  the  cloth  of  state. 

And  was        When  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the 

publicly  , 

tried  at  tnal  was  opened  by  a  speech  of  doctor  Dayes,  whieh 
^^MtmiD-  ^^  ^  ^1^.^  effect :  **  that  this  assembly  was  not  at  all 
**  convened  to  dispute  about  any  point  of  faith ;  but 
**  that  the  king,  being  supreme  head,  intended  openly 
*'  to  condemn  and  confute  that  man's  heresy  in  all 
*\  their  presence."  Then  the  king  commanded  him 
to  declare  his  opinion  about  the  sacrament.  To 
which  Lambert  began  his  answer  with  a  pre&ce, 
acknowledging  the  king's  great  goodness,  that  he 
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would  thus  hefir  the  causes  of  his  subjects,  and  com-  book 
mending  his  great  judgment  and  learning.     In  this     '"' 
the  king  interrupted  him,  telling  him  in  Latin,  that    ^^^^ 
he  came  not  there  to  hear  his  own  praises  set  forth ; 
and  therefore  commanded  him  to  speak  to  the  mat- 
ter.    This  he  uttered  witTi  a  stem  countenance ;  at 
which  Lambert  being  a  little  disordered,  the  king 
asked  him  again.  Whether  was  Christ's  body  in  the  ^rgnmenti 

broogbt  •- 

sacrament  or  not  ?  He  answered  in  the  words  of  St.  gaioft  him. 
Austin,  It  wag  his  body  in  a  certain  manner.  But 
the  king  bade  him  answer  plainly.  Whether  it  was 
Christ's  body  or  not?  So  he  answered.  That  it  was 
not  his  body.  Upon  which  the  king  urged  him  with 
the  words  of  scripture.  This  is  my  body ;  and  then 
be  commanded  the  archbishop  to  confute  his  opin- 
ion, who  spake  only  to  that  part  of  it,  which  was 
grounded  on  the  impossibility  of  a  body's  being  in 
two  places  at  once.  And  that  he  confiited  from 
Christ's'  appearing  to  St.  Paul ;  showing,  that  though 
he  is  always  in  heaven,  yet  he  was  seen  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  air.  Qut  Lambert  affirmed,  that  he  was  then 
only  in  heaven ;  and  that  St.  Paul  heard  a  voice, 
and  saw  a  vision,  but  not  the  very  body  of  Christ. 
Upon  this  they  disputed  for  some  time ;  in  which,  it 
seems,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  thought  Cranmer 
argued  but  faintly,  for  he  interposed  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

Tonstal's  arguments  run  ail  upon  God's  omnlpo- 
tency,  that  it  was  not  to  be  limited  by  any  appear- 
ances of  difficulties,  which  flowed  from  our  want  of 
a  right  understanding  of  things ;  and  our  faculties 
being  weak,  our  notions  of  impossibilities  were  pro- 
portioned to  these.  But  Stokesley  thought  he  had 
found  out  a  demonstration  that  might  put  an  end  to 
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BOOK  the  whole  coatroirqwy  ;  for  he  showed^  that  in  na- 
111 

.  ture  we  see  one  substance  chained  into  another,  and 


1538.    j^  fjie  accidents  remain.     So,  when  water  is  boiled 
till  it  evaporates  into  air,  one  substance  is  changed 
into  aoother ;  and  moisture,  that  was  the  accidoit, 
remains,  it  being  still  mcost.    This  (as  one  of  tjie 
eyewitnesses  relates)  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  much  joy  appeared  in  the  bishop's  looks 
upon  it.    But  whether  the  spectators  could  distin- 
guish well  between  laughter  for  joy,  and  a  scornful 
smile,  I  cannot  teQ :  for  certainly  this  crotehet  must 
have  provoked  the  latter  rather,  since  it  was  a  so- 
phism not  to  be  forgiven  any  above  a  junior  sc^his- 
ter ;  thus  from  an  accidental  conversion,  where  the 
substance  was  still  the  same,  only  altered  in  its  form 
and  qualities,  (aooording  to  the  language  of  that 
philosophy  which  was  then  most  in  vogue^)  to  infer 
a  substantial  mutation,  where  one  substance  was  an- 
nihilated, and  a  new  one  produced  in  its  place.    But 
these  arguments,  it  seems,  disordered  Lambert  some- 
what ;  and,  either  the  king's  stem  looks,  the  variety 
of  the  disputants,  ten,  one  after  another,  engaging 
with  him,  or  the  greatness  of  the  presence,  with  the 
length  of  the  action,  which  continued  five  hours,  put 
him  in  some  confusion:  it  is  not  improbable  but 
they  might  in  the  end  bring  him  to  be  quite  silent. 
This,  one  that  was  present  said,  flowed  from  his 
being  spent  and  wearied ;  and  that  he  saw  what  he 
said  was  little  considered :  but  others  ascribed  it  to 
his  being  confounded  with  the  arguments  that  were 
brought  against  him.    So  the  general  applause  of 
the  hall  gave  the  victory  on  the  king^s  side.    When 
he  was  thus  silent,  the  king  asked  him.  If  he  was 
convinced  by  the  arguments,  and  whether  he  would 
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live  or  die?  He  ansirered,  l%at  he  commktedhk  booe 
wul  to  Crod,  and  9uhmUted  his  bodg  to  the  hinges. 


demenjcy.  But  the  king  told  bim,  if  he  did  not  le*  ^^^®* 
cant,  he  must  die ;  for  he  would  not  be  a  patron  of 
heretics :  and  since  he  would  not  do  that,  the  king 
ordered  Cromwell  to  read  the  sentence,  (which  he.  He  i«  con- 
as  the  king^s  vicegerent^  did,)  declaring  him  an  in- 
corrigible heretic,  and  condemning  him  to  be  burnt. 
Which  was  soon  after  executed  in  Smithfidd,  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner;  for,  when  his  legs  and 
thighs  were  burnt  to  the  stumps,  there  not  being  fire 
enough  to  consume  the  rest  of  him  suddenly,  two 
of  the  oflScers  raised  up  his  body  on  their  halberds> 
he  being  yet  alive  and  crying  out,  None  hut  Christy 
jume  but  Christ;  and  then  they  let  him  &11  down 
into  the  fire,  where  he  was  quickly  consumed  tOAndbumt. 
ashes.  He  was  a  learned  and  good  man.  His  an« 
swers  to  the  articles  objected  to  him  by  Warham, 
and  a  book  which  in  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  fmr 
justifying  his  opinion,  which  he  directed  to  the  king, 
do  show  both  great  learning  for  those  times,  and  a 
very  good  judgment. 

This  being  done,  the  party  that  opposed  the  rer 
formation  persuaded  the  king,  that  he  had  got  so 
much  reputation  to  himself  by  it,  that  it  would  ef- 
fectually refiite  all  aspersions,  which  had  been  cast 
on  him,  as  if  he  intended  to  change  the  faith  :  nei- 
ther did  they  forget  to  set  on  him  in  his  weak  side, 
and  magnify  all  that  he  had  said,  as  if  the  oracle  had 
uttered  it :  by  which,  they  said,  it  appeared,  he  was 
indeed  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  And  he  had  so  good  a  conceit 
of  what  was  done,  that  he  intended  to  pursue  these 
severities  further ;  and  therefore,  soon  after,  he  re- 
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BOOK  lobred  on  summoning  a  pariiamenty  partlj  for  oon- 

^^     fiwning  what  he  had  done^  and  completing  what  re- 

^^^^'   mained  to  be  done  furth»,  in  the  suppressioB  of  the 

monasteries;  and  likewise  tar  making  a  new  law 

for   punishing   some   opinions,  which  we^    then 

spreading  about  the  sacrament,  and  aome  other  arti- 

des,  as  will  soon  appear. 

Tbepopuh      Now  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  interest  at 

gnZJd^  court  suffered  a  great  diminution.     His  chief  friend 


among  the  bishops  was  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  was  much  esteemed  and  employed  by  the  king. 
He  was  a  privy  counsdlor,  and  had  been  employed 
in  a  n^otiation  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  to 
whom  he  was  a  very  acceptaUe  minister.  They 
proposed,  that  the  king  would  receive  the  Ausbuig 
Confession,  except  in  such  things  as  should  be  al- 
tered in  it  by  common  consent,  and  defend  it  in  a 
free  council,  if  any  such  were  called ;  and  that  nd- 
ther  of  them  should  acknowledge  any  council  called 
by  the  pope :  that  the  king  should  be  called  the  pa- 
tron of  their  league,  and  they  should  mutually  as^ 
sist  one  another,  the  king  giving  100,000  crowns  a 
year  towards  the  defence  of  the  league. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester,  being  then  in  France, 

did  much  dissuade  the  king  from  making  a  religious 

league  with  them;    against  which  be  gave   some 

jdausible  politic  reasons,  for  his  conscience  never 

struggled  with  a  maxim  of  state.    But  the  king 

liked  most  of  the  propositions ;  only  he  would  not 

accept  the  title  of  defender  of  their  league,  till  some 

The  king's  differences  in  the  doctrine  were  airreed.     So  they 

dence        Were  to  have  sent  over  Sturmius  as  their  agent;  and 

Gennmn     MeUucthon,  Bucer,  and  George  Draco,  to  confer 

prinoei.     ^j^jj  ^j^^  king's  diviucs.     But,  upon  queen  Anne's 
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iall»  this  vaiiished ;  and  though  the  king  entered  into  boo  k 

a  civil  league  with  them^  and  had  frequentfy  a  mind 1 

to  bring  over  Melancthon,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  '^^^• 
▼due,  yet  it  never  took  effect.  There  were  three 
things  in  which  the  Germans  were  more  positive 
than  in  any  other  point  of  reformation :  these  were, 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  worship  in  a 
known  tongue,  and  an  allowance  for  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  All  the  people  had  got  these  things  in 
their  heads ;  so  that  it  was  ^nerally  believed,  that 
if  the  pope  had  in  time  consented  to  them,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  had  been  much  stopped. 
The  express  words  .of  the  institution,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  contrary  practice,  had  engaged  that  nation 
very  early  for  communion  in  both  kinds.  Common 
sense  made  them  all  desire  to  understand  what  they 
did  and  said  in  the  worship  of  God ;  and  the  lewd 
and  dissolute  practices  of  the  unmarried  clergy  were 
so  public,  that  they  thought  the  honour  of  their  fa- 
milies, of  which  that  nation  -is  extremely  sensible, 
could  not  be  secured,  unless  the  clergy  might  have 
wives  of  their  own.  But  at  these  the  king  stuck 
more  than  at  other  things  that  were  more  disput- 
able :  for  in  all  other  points  that  were  material,  he 
had  set  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Ausburg  Confession ; 
and  there  was  good  ground  to  hope,  that  the  evi- 
dcfnce  of  at  least  two  of  these  would  have  brought 
over  the  king  to  a  fuller  agreement,  and  firmer  unibn 
with  them.  But  the  bishop  of  Hereford's  death  gave  see  Adden- 
a  great  blow  to  that  design :  for  though  that  party 
thought  they  had  his  room  well  filled,  when  they 
had  got  Bonner  to  be  his  successor;  yet  they  found Bonoer'i 
afterwards  what  a  fatal  mistake  they  committed,  inti^T  *" 
rai»ng  him  now  to  Hereford,  and  translating  him, 
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BOOK  within  a  few  montiis,  to  London^  vacant  by  Sti^Des- 
"^'    .ley's  death.    But,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 


*^^*  Hereford^  Cranmer  heU  a  visitation  in  it,  where  he 
couect.  left  some  injunctions  (to  be  found  in  the  Collection) 
"^  '  "■  which  chiefly  related  to  the  encouraging  of  reading 
the  scriptures,  and  giving  all  due  obedience  to  the 
king^s  injunctions.  For  the  other  bishops  that  ad- 
hered to  Cranmer,  they  were  rather  clogs  than  helps  | 
to  him.  Latimer^s  simplicity  and  weakness  made  I 
him  be  despised ;  Shaxton's  proud  and  litigious  hu- 
mour drew  hatred  cm  him;  Barlow  was  not  very 
discreet;  and  many  of  the  preachers  whom  they 
cherished,  whether  out  of  an  unbridled  forwardness 
of  temper,  or  true  zeal,  that  would  not  be  managed 
and  governed  by  politic  and  prudent  measures,  were 
flying  at  many  things  that  were  not  yet  abolished. 
Many  complaints  were  brought  of  these  to  the  king. 
Upon  which,  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  Ushops,  in 
the  king's  name,  to  take  care,  that  as  the  people 
should  be  instructed  in  the  truth,  so  they  should  not 
be  unwarily  charged  with  too  many  novelties  ;*  since 
the  publishing  these,  if  it  was  not  tempered  with 
great  discretion,  would  raise  much  contention,  and 
other  inconveniences,  that  might  be  of  dangerous 
consequence.  But  it  seems  this^  caveat  did  not  pro- 
duce what  was  designed  by  it,  or  at  least  the  oppo- 
site party  were  still  bringing  in  new  complaints :  for 
I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of  Cromwell's  to  the 
coUect.  bishop  of  Landafie,  bearing  date  the  sixth  of  Ja- 
Nomb.  13.  uunjy^  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  king^s  let- 
See  Adden-  ter  scut  to  that  purposc,  and  requires  him  to  look  to 
the  execution  of  them,  both  against  the  violence  of 
the  new  preachers,  and  against  those  that  secretly 
carried  on  the  pretended  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
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Some;  otherwise  he  threatens  to  proceed  i^inst  book 

him  in  another  manner.    All  these  things  concurred '• — 

to  lessai  Cranmer's  interest  in  the  court ;  nor  had  '^^^* 
he  any  firm  friend  there  but  CromweU,  who  was 
also  careful  to  preserve  himself:  there  was  not  a 
queen  now  in  the  king's  bosom  to  favour  their  mo- 
tions. Queen  Jane  had  been  their  Mend,  though 
she  came  in  Anne  Boleyn's  room,  that  had  supported 
them  most.  The  king  was  observed  to  be  much 
guided  by  his  wives,  as  long  as  they  kept  their  in- 
terest with  him.  Therefore  Cromwell  thought,  the 
only  way  to  retrieve  a  design  that  was  almost  lost 
was  to  engage  the  king  in  an  alliance  with  some  of 
the  princes  of  Germany ;  from  whence  he  had  heard 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  the 
duke  of  Cleves'  sister,  whose  elder  sister  was  manned 
to  the  duke  of  Saxony. 

But^  while  he  was  setting  this  on  foot,  a  parlia- Anewpar. 
ntent  was  summoned  to  meet  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April:  to  which  all  the  parliamentary  abbots  had 
their  writs.  The  abbots  of  Westminster,  St.  Alban*s, 
St.  Edmundsbury,  St.  Mary  York,  Glastenbury,  61o« 
cester,  Ramsey,  Evesham,  Peterborough,  Reading, 
Malmesbury,  Croyland,  Selby,  Thorny,  Winchel- 
comb,  Waltham,  Cirencester,  Teukesbury,  Colches- 
ter, and  Tavestoke,  sat  in  it.  On  the  fifth  of  May 
the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  them,  that  the  king, 
being  most  desirous  to  have  all  His  subjects  of  one 
mind  in  religion,  and  to  quiet  all  controversies  about 
it,  had  c(«imanded  him  to  move  to  them,  that  a 
committee  might  be  appointed  for  examining  these 
different  opinions,  and  drawing  up  articles  for  an 
agreement,  which  might  be  reported  and  consi- 
dered by  the  house.     To  this  the  lords  agreed; 

VOL.  1.  L  1 
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BOOK  and  named  for  a  committee,  Cromwell  the  vicege- 
.rent,  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  Duresme, 


1538.  Bath  and  ^^iis^  Ely,  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and  Wor- 
cester:  who  were  ordered  to  go  about  it  with  all 
haste,  and  were  dispensed  with  for  their. attendance 
in  the  house  tiU  they  had  ended  their  business. 
But  they  could  come  •  to  no  agreement ;  for  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  the  bishops  of 
Ely  and  Worcester  to  second  him,  and  being  finr 
voured  by  Cromwell,  the  other  five  could  carry  no- 
thing against  them:  nor  would  either  party  yield 
to  the  other;  so  that  eleven  days  passed  in  these 
debates. 
The  six  ar-      Qu  the  sixteenth  of  May  the  duke  of  Norfolk  told 

tides  are  "^ 

propoeed.  the  lords,  that  the  committee  that  was  named  had 
made  no  progress,  for  they  were  not  of  one  mind; 
which  some  of  the  lords  had  objected,  when  they 
were  first  named.  Therefore  he  offered  some  arti- 
cles to  the  lords'  consideration^  that  they  might  be 
examined  by  the  whole  house,  and  that  there  migfat 
be  a  perpetual  law  made  for  the  observation  of  them, 
after  the  lords  had  freely  delivered  their  minds  about 
them.     The  articles  were ; 

"  First,  Whether  in  the  eucharist  Christ's  real 
'*  body  was  present  without  any  transubstantiation?" 
(so  it  is  in  the  Journal,  absque  troMubstantiatiQme.) 
It  seems,  so  the  corporal  presence  had  been  esta- 
blished, they  would  have  left  the  manner  of  it  inde- 
finite. 

**  Secondly,  Whether  that  sacrament  was  to  be 
'^  given  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ? 

"  Thirdly,  Whether  the  vows  of  chastity,  made 
''  either  by  men  or  women,  ought  to  be  observed  by 
•UhehiwofGod? 
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'«  Fourthly,  Whether,  by  the  law  of  God,  private  book 
•*  massea^ought  to  be  celebrated  ?  '"' 


«*  Fifthly,  Whether  priests,  by  the  law  of  God,    ^^^^• 
"  might  marry  ? 

*•  Sixthly,  Whether  auricular  confession  was  ne- 
**  cessary  by  the  law  of  God  ?''  ^ 
'    Against  these  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ar- 
gued long.   For  the  first,  he  was  then  in  his  opinion 
a  Lutheran,  so  he  was  not  like  to  say  much  against 
it.    But  certainly  he  opposed  the  second  much;R«Mons 
since  there  was  not  any  thing  for  which  those  with  them'* 
whom  he  held  correspondence  were  more  earnest, 
and  seemed  to  have  greater  advantages,  both  from 
Christ's  own  words  in  the  institution,  and  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  church  for  twelve  ages. 

For  the  third,  it  seemed  very  hard  to  suppress  so 
many  monasteries,  and  set  the  religious  persons  at 
liberty,  and  yet  bind  them  up  to  chastity.  That 
same  parliament,  by  another  act,  absolved  them  from 
their  vow  of  poverty,  giving  them  power  to  purchase 
lands :  now  it  was  not  reasonable  to  bind  them  up 
to  some  parts  of  their  vow,  when  they  absolved  them 
from  the  rest.  And  it  was  no  ways  prudent  to  bind 
them  up  from  marriage,  since,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  that  state,  they  were  still  capable  to  re- 
enter into  their  monasteries,  when  a  fair  occasion 
should  offer;  whereas  they,  upon  their  marrying, 
did  effectually  lay  down  all  possible  pretensions  to 
their  former  houses. 

For  the  fourth,  the  asserting  the  necessity  of  pri- 
vate masses  was  a  plain  condemnation  of  the  king's 
proceedings  in  the  suppression  of  so  many  religious 
houses,  which  were  societies  chiefly  dedicated  to  that 
purpose :  for  if  these  masses  did  profit  the  souls  de- 
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BOOK  parted^  the  destroying  so  many  foundations  eoeld 
-not  be  justified.  And  for  the  liviii^^  these  private 
masses  were  clearly  contrary  to  the  first  institu- 
tion, by  which  that  which  was  blessed  and  conse- 
crated was  to  be  distributed :  and  it  was  to  be  a 
communion,  and  so  held  by  the  primitive  church, 
which  admitted  none  so  much  as  to  see  the  cele- 
bration of  that  sacrament,  but  those  who  received 
it :  laying  censures  upon  such  as  were  present  at 
the  rest  of  that  office,  and  did  not  stay  and  commiiF- 
nicate. 

For  the  fifth,  it  touched  Cranmer  to  the  quick; 
for  he  was  then  married.  The  scripture  did  in  no 
place  enjoin  the  celibate  of  the  cleigy.  On  the  con- 
trary, scripture  speaks  of  their  wives,  and  gives  the 
rules  of  their  living  with  them.  And  St.  Paul,  in 
express  words,  condemns  all  men's  leaving  their 
wives,  without  exception :  saying,  that  the  man 
hath  not  power  over  his  own  body,  but  the  wffe.  In 
the  primitive  church,  though  those  that  were  in  or« 
ders  did  not  marry,  yet  such  as  were  married  before 
orders  kept  their  wives ;  oi  which  there  were  new 
instances.  And  when  some  moved  in  the  council 
of  Nice,  that  all  that  had  been  married,  when  th^ 
entered  into  orders,  should  put  away  their  wives,  it 
was  rejected :  and  ever  since,  the  Greek  churches 
have  allowed  their  priests  to  keep  their  wives.  Nor 
was  it  ever  commanded  in  the  western  church,  tiU 
the  popes  began  their  usurpation.  Therefore,  the 
prohibition  of  it  being  only  grounded  on  the  papal 
constitutions,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  keep  it  up; 
since  that  authority,  on  which  it  was  built,  was  now 
overthrown. 

What  was  said  concerning  auricular  confession,  I 
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cannot  so  easily  recover.    For  though  Cranmer  ar-  book 
gued  three  dajs  against  these  articles,  I  can  only  ga- 


ther the  substance  of  his  arguments  from  what  Mni-gJ^^^-^ 
self  wrote  on  some  of  these  heads  afterwards:  for^^*- 
nothing  remains  of  what  passed  there  but  what  is 
conveyed  to  us  in  the  Journal,  which  is  short  and  de- 
fective. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  thirtieth  ;  upon  what  reason  it  does 
not  appear.  It  was  not  to  set  any  of  the  bills  back- 
ward ;  for  it  was  agreed,  that  the  bills  should  conti- 
nue in  the  state  in  which  they  were  then,  till  their 
next  meeting.  When  they  met  again,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  May,  being  Friday,  the  lord  chancellor  inti- 
mated to  them,  that  not  only  the  spiritual  lords,  but 
the  king  himself,  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring 
things  to  an  agreement,  which  was  effected.  There- 
fore he  moved,  in  the  king's  name,  that  a  bill  might 
be  brought  in  for  punishing  such  as  offended  against 
these  articles.  So  the  lords  appointed  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  St.  David's, 
and  doctor  Petre,  a  master  of  chancery,  (afterwards 
secretary  c£  state,)  to  draw  one  bill ;  and  the  archbi- 
shop of  York,  the  bishop  of  Duresme,  and  Winches- 
ter, and  doctor  Tregonnd,  another  master  of  chan- 
cery, to  draw  another  bill  about  it;  and  to  have 
them  both  ready,  and  to  offer  them  to  the  king  by 
Sunday  next.  But  the  bill  that  was  drawn  by  the 
archbishop  of  Yoric,  and  those  with  him,  was  best 
liked :  yet  it  seems  the  matter  was  long  contested, 
for  it  was  not  brought  to  the  house  before  the 
sevens  of  June ;  and  then  the  lord  chancellor  of- 
fered it^  and  it  was  read  the  first  time.  On  the 
ninth  of  June  it  had  the  second  reading,  and  on  the 
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^^^'    .But  when  it  passed,  the  king  desired  the   arch- 


for 


1539,  bishop  of  Canterbury  to  go  out  of  the  house,  since 
he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  it;  but  he  hum- 
bly excused  himself,  for  he  thought  he  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  stay  and  vote  against  it.  It  was 
sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  met 
with  no  great  opposition ;  for  on  the  fourteenth  it 
was  agreed  to,  and  sent  up  again:  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  it  had  the  force  of  a  law  by  the  royal 
assent. 

The  title  of  it  was,  an  actjbr  abolishing  diversity 
(if  opinions  in  certain  articles  concerning  Christian 
^°.!?f-.  re£g^o».  It  is  said  in  the  preamble,  that  the  king, 
*<  considering  the  Uessed  effects  of  union,  and  the 
^*  mischiefs  of  discord,  since  there  were  many  dif- 
'^  ferent  opinions,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity^ 
'^  about  some  points  of  religion,  had  called  this  par- 
<'  liament,  and  a  synod  at  the  same  time,  for  re- 
**  moving  these  differences,  where  six  articles  were 
*^  proposed,  and  long  debated  by  the  clergy :  and 
'*  the  king  himself  had  come  in  person  to  the  par- 
^'  Uament  and  council,  and  opened  many  things  of 
'^  high  learning  and  great  knowledge  about  them : 
**  and  that  he,  with  the  assent  of  both  houses  of 
^<  parliament,  had  agreed  on  the  following  artidies« 
<'  First,  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
'^  consecration,  there  remained  no  substance  of  bread 
"  and  wine,  but  under  these  forms  the  natural  body 
"  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present.  Secondly,  That 
^^  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary  to 
^^  salvation  to  all  persons  by  the  law  of  God ;  but 
«  that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  were  toge* 
"  ther  in  each  of  the  kinds.     Thirdly,  That  priests. 
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•*  after  the  order  of  priesthood,  might  not  marry  bj  book 
«  the  law  of  God.     Fourthly,  That  vows  of  chastity .    "'' 


ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of  God.  Fifthly,  ^^^^* 
'*  That  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to  be  con- 
**  tinued ;  which  as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law, 
"  so  men  received  great  benefit  by  them.  Sixthly, 
^*  That  auricular  confession  was  expedient  and  ne- 
**  cessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 
^^  The  parliament  thanked  the  king  for  the  pains  he 
*'  had  taken  in  these  articles :  and  enacted,  that  if 
"  any,  after  the  twelfth  of  July,  did  speak,  preach, 
'*  or  write  against  the  first  article,  they  were  to  be 
**  judged  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  without  any  abju- 
'^  ration,  and  to  forfeit  their  real  and  personal  estate 
*^  to  the  kiqg.  And  those  who  preached,  or  obsti- 
*'  nately  disputed  against  the  other  articles,  were  to 
'<  be  judged  felons,  and  to  sufier  death  as  felons^ 
^  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  those  who,  either 
^*  in  word  or  writing,  spake  against  them,  were  to  be 
*^  prisoners  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit 
'*  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  for  the  first 
'^  time :  and  if  th^y  offended  so  the  second  time, 
^*  they  were  to  sufier  as  felons;  All  the  marriages 
^'  of  priests  are  declared  void ;  and  if  any  priest  did 
^'  still  keep  any  such  woman,  whom  he  had  so  mar- 
^  ried,  and  lived  familiarly  with  her,  as  with  his 
<^  wife,  he  was  to  be  judged  a  felon :  and  if  a  priest 
**  lived  carnally  with  any  other  woman,  he  was  upon 
<'  the  first  conviction  to  forfeit  his  benefices,  goods, 
^^and  chattels,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
<*  king^s  pleasure ;  and  upon  the  second  conviction, 
'^  was  to  suffer  as  a  felon.  The  women  so  offending 
'^  were  also  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
**  the  priests :  and  those  who  contemned,  or  ab- 
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.'<  accustomed  times»  for  die  first  offence  w»e  to  Ibiv 

^<  fdt  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  impriaoned ; 

*'  and  for  the  second,  were  to  be  adjudged  of  fekmj. 

^^  And,  for  the  execution  of  this  act,  oomminaions 

^^  were  to  be  issued  out  to  all  archbishops  and  bi- 

**  shops,  and  their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  and 

'^  such  others  in  the  several  shires  as  the  king  should 

^^  name,  to  hold  their  sessions  quarterly,  o^  irftener; 

*'  and  they  were  to  proceed  upon  presentmoit^  and 

**  by  a  jury.     Those  commissioners  were  to  swear, 

^^  that  they  should  execute  their  commisaofi  indif- 

<<  ferently,  without  favour,  afifection,  corruptioD,  or 

<<  malice.      All  ecclesiastical  incumbents  were   to 

**  read  this  act  in  their  churches  once  a  quarter. 

^^  And,  in  the  end,  a  proviso  was  added,  concerning 

<<  vows  of  chastity :  that  they  should  not  oblige  any, 

^*  except  such  as  had  taken  them  at  <x  above  the 

<<  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  or  had  not  been  com- 

"  pelled  to  take  them.'* 

Which  if        This  act  was  received  by  all  that  secretly  favoured 

ceotured.    popery  with  great  joy;  for  now  they  hoped  to  be 

revedged  on  all  those*who  had  hitherto  set  forward 

a  reformation.     It  very  much  quieted  the  bigots, 

who  were  now  persuaded  that  the  king  would  not 

set  up  hereby,  since  he  passed  so  severe  an  act 

against  it ;  and  it  made  the  total  suppression  of  mo* 

nasteries  go  the  more  easily  through.     The  pc^nsh 

clergy  liked  all  the  act  veiy  well,  except  that  severe 

branch  of  it  against  their  unchaste  practices.     This 

was  put  in  by  Cromwell,  to  make  it  cut  with  both 

edges.    (Some  of  our  inconsiderate  writers,  who 

never  perused  the  statutes,  tell  us,  it  was  done  by 

a  different  act  of  parliament ;  but  greater  faults 
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Hiii8t  be  forgiven  them  who  write  upon  hearsay.)  book 
There  was  but  one  comfort  that  the  poor  reformers        * 
could  pick  out  of  the  whole  act ;  that  they  were  not    ^^^^* 
1^  to  the  mercy  of  the  clergy^  and  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  but  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  where 
they  might  expect  more  candid  and  gentle  dealing. 
Yet  the  denying  them  the  benefit  of  abjuration^  was 
a  severity  beyond  what  had  ever  been  put  in  prac- 
tice before :  so  now  they  began  to  prepare  for  new 
stormsy  and  a  heavy  persecution. 

The  other  chief  business  of  this  parliament  was.  An  act  a- 

'  boat  the 

the  suppression  of  monasteries.     It  is  said  in  thetuppranioo 

preamble  of  that  act>  ^'that  divers  abbots,  priors,  ermo?*^ 

^  aad  other  heads  of  reUgious  houses,  had^  since  the^"^ 

**  fourth  <rf  February  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 

^  the  king's  reign,  without  constraint,  of  their  own 

<<  accord^  and  according  to  the  due  course  of  the 

^  common  law,  by  sufficient  writings  of  record, 

^'  und^  their  covent-seals,  given  up  their  houses» 

'^  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  to  the  king.   There^ 

<<  fore  all  booses  that  were  since  that  time  sup- 

**  pressed,  dissolved,  relinquished,  forfeited,  or  given 

^^  up^  are  confirmed  to  the  king  and  his  successors 

^  for  ever :  and  all  monasteries  that  should  there- 

«<  after  be  suppressed,  forfeited,  or  given  up,  are  also 

**  confirmed  to  the  king  and  his  successors.   And  aU 

**  these  houses,  with  the  rents  bek>nging  to  them, 

*'  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  court  of  augmorta- 

<'  tions  for  the  king's  profit ;  excepting  only  such  as 

**  were  come  into  the  king's  hands  by  attainders  of 

*^  treason, which  belonged  to  the  exchequer:  reserve- 

<^  ing  to  all  persons,  except  the  patrons,  founders, 

«<  and  donors  of  such  houses,  the  same  r^ht  to  any 

**  parts  of  them,  or  jurisdiction  in  them,  which  they 
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BOOK  <<  could  have  claimed  if  that  act  had  never  been 

I **-made.     Then  followed  many  clauses  for  annulling 

1539.  ft  q]i  deeds  and  leases  made  within  one  year  before 
<<  the  sui^ression  of  any  religious  house,  to  the  pre- 
'^judice  of  it,  or  different  from  what  had  been 
^<  granted  formerly.  And  all  churches  or  chapels, 
'*  which  belonged  to  these  monasteries,  and  were 
"  formerly  exempted  from  the  visitation  or  jurisdic- 
"  tion  of  their  ordin^,  are  declared  to  be  within 
^'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
'<  of  any  other  that  should  be  appointed  by  the 
"king/* 

Thb  act  passed  in  the  house  of  peers  without  any 
protestation  made  by  any  of  the  abbots,  though  it 
appears  by  the  Journal,  that,  at  the  first  reading  of 
it,  there  were  eighteen  abbots  present ;  at  the  second 
reading,  twenty ;  and  seventeen  at  the  third  read- 
ing ;  and  the  abbots  of  Glastenbury,  C!olchester,  and 
Reitfding,  Were  among  those  who  were  present ;  so 
little  reason  there  is  to  think  they  were  attainted 
for  any  open  withstanding  the  king^s  proceedings, 
when  they  did  not  protest  against  this  act,  which 
was  so  plainly  levelled  at  them.  It  was  soon  de- 
spatched by  the  commons,  and  offered  to  the  royal 
assent.  By  it  no  religious  houses  were  suppressed, 
as  is  generally  taken  for  granted ;  but  only  the  sur- 
renders, that  either  had  been,  or  were  to  be  made, 
were  confirmed.  The  last  proviso,  for  annulling  all 
exemptions  of  churches  and  chapels,  had  been'  a 
great  happiness  to  the  church,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  clause,  that  the  king  might  appoint  others  to 
visit  them;  which  in  a  great  degree  did  enervate 
it.  For  many  of  those  who  afterwards  purchased 
these  lands,  with  the  impropriated  tithes,  got  this 
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likewise  in  their  grants,  that  they  should  be  the  vi-  book 

sitors  of  the  churches  and  chapels  formerly  ex — 

empted:  from  whence  great  disorders  have  since  ^^^^' 
followed  in  these  churches,  which  not  falling  within 
the. bishop's  jurisdiction,  are  thought  not  liable  to  his 
censures;  so  that  the  incumbents  in  them,  being 
under  no  restraints,  have  often  been  scandalous  to 
the  church,  and  given  occasion  to  those  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  hierarchy,  to  censure  the  prelates 
for  those  offences  which  they  could  not  punish; 
since  the  offenders  were  thus  excqited  out  of  their 
jurisdiction.  This  abuse,  which  first  sprang  from 
the  ancient  exemptions  that  were  confirmed  or 
granted  by  the  see  of  Rome,  has  not  yet  met  with 
an  effectual  remedy. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  this  suppression  of  abbeys 
was  universally  censured ;  and,  besides  the  common 
exceptions,  which  those  that  favoured  the  old  super- 
stition made,  it  was  questioned,  whether  the  lands 
that  foi^merly  belonged  to  religious  houses  ought  to 
have  returned  to  the  founders  and  donors  by  way  of 
reveriir,  or  to  have  fallen  to  the  lords  of  whom  the 
lands  were  holden,  by  the  way  of  escheat,  or  to  have 
come  to  the  crown  ?  It  is  true,  by  the  Roman  law, 
or  at  least  by  a  judgment  of  the  senate  in  Theodo- 
sius's  time,  the  endowments  of  the  heathenishi  temples 
were,  upon  a  fiill  debate,  whether  they  should  re* 
turn  to  the  right  heirs,  or  be  confiscated  ?  in  the  end 
adjudged  to  the  fisc,  or  the  emperor's  exchequer, 
upon  this  reason ;  that^  by  the  will  of  the  donors, 
they  were  totally  alienated  from  them  and  their 
heirs.  But  in  England  it  went  otherwise.  And 
when  the  order  of  the  knights  templars  was  dis- 
solved, it  was  then  judged  in  favour  of  the  lord  by 
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III 

totallj  alienated  these  lands  from  themselves  and 

^^^^  their  heirs,  yet  there  was  no  reason  from  thence  to 
conclude  any  thing  that  might  wrong  the  sapenoft 
lord  of  his  right  in  the  case  ot  an  escheat.  And  this 
most  have  held  good,  if  those  alienations  and  endow- 
ments had  been  absdnte,  without  any  condition: 
but  the  endowments  being  generally  rather  of  the 
nature  of  covenants  and  contracts,  and  made  in  con- 
sideration^ of  so  many  masses  to  be  said  for  theh" 
souls ;  then  it  was  most  just,  that,  upon  a  non-per- 
formance of  the  condition,  and  when  that  public 
error  and  cheat,  which  the  monks  had  put  npon  the 
world,  was  discovened,  the  lands  should  have  re- 
turned to  the  founders  and  patrons,  and  their  heirs 
and  successors.  Nor  was  there  any  grounds  for  the 
lords  to  pretend  to  them  by  escheat,  especially  where 
their  ancestors  had  oonsented  to,  and  confirmed 
those  endowments.  Therefore  there  was  no  need 
of  exduding  them  by  any  special  proviso.  But  for 
the  £Dunders  and  donors,  certainly,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  particular  proviso  made  against  them^  Hbej 
might  have  recovered  ihe  lands  which  their  an- 
cestors had  soperstitiously  given  away;  and  the 
surrenders,  which  religious  persons  made  to  the 
crown,  could  not  have  out  off  their  title.  But  this 
act  did  that  effectually.  It  is  true,  many  of  the 
greatest  of  them  were  of  royai  foundation;  and 
these  would  have  retmmed  to  the  crown  without 
c&^te. 
Aootber  Qn  the  tweuty-third  of  May,  in  tiie  session  of  par- 
erecting  liament,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Cromwell  for  giv- 
^h^ria.  ing  the  king  power  to  erect  new  bishoprics  by  his 
letters  patents.    It  was  read  that  day  for  the  first, 
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second,  and  third  time;  and  sesA  down  to  the  com-  book 


HI. 


mons.  The  preamble  of  it  was,  '*  that  it  was  known . 
"  what  slothful  and  vngodly  life  had  been  led  by  '^^• 
''  those  who  were  called  religious.  But  that  these 
^^  houses  might  be  converted  to  better  uses ;  that 
'*  God's  word  might  be  better  set  forth»  children 
''  brought  up  in  learning,  clerks  nourished  in  the 
'*  universities,  and  that  old  decayed  servants  might 
'*  have  livings;  poor  people  might  have  almshouses 
^*  to  maintain  them ;  readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
*'  Latin,  might  have  good  stipends ;  daily  alms 
'^  might  be  ministered,  and  allowance  might  be  made 
'^  for  mending  of  the  highways,  and  exhibitions  for 
<<  ministers  of  the  church ;  for  these  ends,  if  the  king 
**  thought  fit  to  have  more  bishoprics  or  cathedral 
**  churches  erected  out  of  the  rents  of  these  houses, 
**  full  power  was  given  to  him  to  erect  and  found 
^'  them,  and  to  make  rules  and  statutes  for  them, 
'*  and  such  translations  of  sees,  or  divisions  of  them, 
^'  as  he  thought  fit."  But  on  this  act  I  must  add  a  But  tee 
singular  remark.  The  preamble  and  material  parts 
of  it  were  drawn  by  the  king  himself;  and  the  first 
draught  of  it,  under  his  hand,  is  yet  extant ;  which 
shows  his  extraordinary  application  and  understand- 
ing of  business.  But  in  the  same  paper  there  is  a 
list  of  the  sees  which  he  intended  to  found ;  of  which 
what  was  done  afterwards  came  so  far  short,  that  I 
know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  so  reasonably  im- 
puted, as  the  declining  of  Cranmer's  interest  at  court, 
who  had  proposed  the  erecting  of  new  cathedrals 
and  sees,  with  other  things  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  statute,  as  a  great  mean  for  reforming 
the  church.  The  sees  which  the  king  then  designed.  The  king's 
with  the  abbeys  out  of  which  they  were  to  be  erect- JjJIfthlie. 
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BOOK  ed,  follow,  as  in  the  paper  under  the  Idng^s  own 
■       —  hand. 
'^3^-  Essex,  Waltham. 

Hartford,  St.  Alban's. 

Bedfordshire  and      1  Dunstahle,  Newenham, 

Buckinghamshire,  j  Clowstown. 
Oxford  and  Berk- 
shire, 

Northampton  and     1 

Huntington,  }  Peterborough. 

Middlesex,  Westminster. 

Leicester  and  Rut-1  _   . 
land,  I  Leicester. 

Olocestershire,  St.  Peter's. 

Lancashire,  i  Fountains,  and  the  arch- 

\     deaconry  of  Richmond. 
Suffolk,  Edmondsburj. 

Stafford  and  Salop,      Shrewsbury. 
Nottingham  and       )  Welbeck,  Wersop,  Thur- 
Derby,  j      garton. 

ComwaU,  i  I^^^oeston,  Bedmynne, 

1     Wardreth. 

Over  these  is  written.  The  bishoprics  to  he  made. 
In  another  corner  of  the  page  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Places  to  be  altered  according  to  our  device, 
which  have  sees  in  them.  Chris fs  Church  in  Can- 
terhury,  St.  Swithin%  Ely,  Duresm,  Rochester, 
with  a  part  of  Leeds,  Worcester,  and  all  others 
having  the  same.  Then  a  little  below;  Places  to 
be  altered  into  colleges  and  schools :  Burton  super 
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Trent  More  is  not  written  in  that  paper.  But  I  book 
wonder  much,  that  in  this  list  Chester  was  forgotten :  - 
yet  it  was  erected  before  any  of  them ;  for  I  have 
seen  a  commission  under  the  privy-seal^  to  the  bi- 
shop of  Chester,  to  take  the  surrender  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Hammond  in  Shropshire,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August  this  year.  So  it  seems  the 
see  of  Chester  was  erected  and  endowed  before  the 
act  passed,  though  there  is  amqpg  the  rolls  a  charter 
for  endowing  and  founding  of  it  afterwards.  Bristol 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  paper,  though  a  see  was 
afterwards  erected  there.  It  was  not  before  the 
end  of  the  next  year  that  these  sees  were  founded ; 
and  there  was  in  that  interval  so  great  a  change 
made,  both  of  the  council  and  ministers,  that  no 
wonder  the  things  now  designed  were  never  accom- 
plished. 

Another  act  passed  in  this  parliament,  concern-  aq  tet 
ing  the  obedience  due  to  the  king's  proclamations,  kio^s  p^ 
There  had  been  great. exceptions  made  to  the  legal- '^'"■*'°"*' 
ity  of  the  king's  proceedings  in  the  articles  about  re- 
ligion, and  other  injunctions  published  by  his  author- 
ity, which  were  complained  of  as  contrary  to  law ; 
since  by  these  the  king  had,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, altered  some  laws,  and  had  laid  taxes  on 
his  spiritual  subjects.  Upon  which  an  act  passed, 
which  sets  forth  in  the  preamUe,  '^  the  contempt  and 
'^  disobedience  of  the  king's  proclamations,  by  some 
**  who  did  not  consider  what  a  king  by  his  royal 
'*  power  might  do ;  which,  if  it  continued,  would 
'^  tend  to  the  disobedience  of  the  laws  of  God,  and 
'^  the  dishonour  of  the  king's  majesty,  (who  may 
<<  full  ill  bear  it.)  Considering  also,  that  many  oc- 
'^  casions  might  require  speedy  remedies,  and  that 
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BOOK  ^*  deU3dng  these  tiU  a  pariiament  met  might  oocasioa 
"^'  ^  great  prejudices  to  the  realm ;  and  that  the  king^ 
1539.  <<  by  his  royal  power  giren  of  God,  might  do  many 
^'  things  in  such  cases :  therefore  it  is  enacted^  that 
<<  the  king  for  the  time  being,  with  advice  of  his 
'<  council*  might  set  forth  proclamations,  with  pains 
*^  and  penalties  in  them,  whiph  were  to  be  obeyed 
*'  as  if  they  were  made  by  an  act  c^  parliament. 
''  But  this  was  not  V>  be  so  extended,  that  any  of 
^*  the  king's  subjects  should  suffer  in  their  estates, 
'  **  liberties,  or  persons,  by  virtue  of  it :  nor  that  by  it 
^^  any  of  the  king's  proclamations,  laws,  or  customs 
^  were  to  be  broken  and  subverted.''  Then  follow 
some  clauses  about  the  publishing  of  proclamations, 
and  the  way  of  prosecuting  those  who  contemned 
and  disobeyed  them.  It  is  also  added,  **  that  if  any 
^'  offended  against  them,  and,  in  further  contempt, 
'^  went  out  of  the  realm,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  a 
^'  traitor.  This  also  gave  power  to  the  counsellors 
'^  of  the  king's  successor,  if  he  were  under  age,  to 
**  set  forth  proclamations  in  his  name,  which  were 
'*  to  be  obeyed  in  the  same  manner  with  those  set 
**  forth  by  the  king  himself."  This  act  gave  great 
power  to  the  judges,  since  there  were  such  restric- 
tions in  some  branches  of  it,  which  seemed  to  lessen 
the  great  extent  of  the  other  parts  of  it ;  so  that  the 
expositors  of  the  law  had  much  referred  to  them. 
Upon  this  act  were  the  great  changes  of  rdigion  in 
the  nonage  of  Edward  the  Sixth  grounded. 
An  act  There  is  another  act,  whidi  but  collaterally  belongs 

cedence.  to  ccclesiastlcal  affairs,  and  therefore  shall  be  but 
slightly  touched.  It  is  the  act  of  the  precedency  of 
the  officers  of  state,  by  which  the  lord  vicegerent  has 
the  precedence  of  all  persons  in  the  kingdom,  next 
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the  royal  family:  and  on  this  I  must  make  one  re-  book 
mark,  which  may  seem  very  improper  for  one  of  my  - 


profession^  especially  when  it  is  an  animadversion  on  '^^^* 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  has  produced ; 
the  most  learned  Mr.  Selden.  He,  in  his  Titles  of 
Honour,  says,  "  That  this  statute  was  never  printed  - 
''  in  the  Statute-Book,  and  but  incorrectly  by  an- 
'*  other ;  and  that  therefore  he  inserts  it  literally,  as 
•*  it  is  in  the  record.**  In  which  there  are  two  mis- 
takes: for  it  is  printed  in  the  Statute-Book  that 
was  set  out  in  that  king's  reign,  though  left  out  in 
some  later  Statute-Books :  and  that  which  he  prints 
is  not  exactly  according  to  the  record.  For,  as  he 
prints  it,  the  bishop  of  London  is  not  named  in  the 
precedency,  which  is  not  according  to  the  parUa* 
ment-roll,  in  which  the  bishop  of  London  has  the 
precedence  next  the  archbishop  of  York ;  and  though 
this  is  corrected  in  a^posthumous  edition,  yet  in  that 
set  out  by  himself  it  is  wanting :  nor  is  that  omis- 
sion among  the  errors  of  the  press ;  for,  though  there 
are  many  of  these  gathered  to  be  amended,  this  is 
none  of  them.  This  I  do  not  take  notice  of  out  of 
any  vanity,  or  humour  of  censuring  a  man  so  great  in 
all  sorts  of  learning ;  but  my  design  is  only  to  let  in* 
genious  persons  see,  that  they  ought  not  to  take  things 
on  trust  easily,  no,  not  from  the  greatest  authors. 

These  are  all  the  public  acts  that  rdate  to  reli-som«acto 
gion*,  which  were  passed  in  this  parliament.  With  dJT"**' 
these  there  passed  an  act  of  attainder  of  the  marquis 
of  Exeter,  and  the  lord  Montacute,  with  many  others^ 
that  were  either  found  to  have  had  a  great  hand  in 
the  late  rebellion,  or  were  discovered  to  hold  corre- 
spondence with  cardinal  Pool,  who  was  then  traf- 
ficking with  foreign  princes,  and  projecting  a  league 
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BOOK  umoog  them  against  the  king.    But  o£  this  I  shall 
-give  a  more  full  account  at  the  end  of  this  book; 


1539.  being  there  to  open  the  grounds  of  all  the  attainders 
that  ware  passed  in  these  last  years  of  the  king's 
reign.  There  is  one  remarkable  thing  that  belongs 
to  this  act. 

Some  were  to  be  attainted  in  absence;  others 
they  had  no  mind  to  bring  to  make  their  answer, 
but  yet  designed  to  attaint  them*  Such  were^  the 
marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  the  countess  oi  Sarum, 
mother  to  cardinal  Pool,  whom,  by  a  gross  mistake^ 
Speed  fancies  to  have  been  condemned  without  ar- 
raignment or  trial,  as  Cromwell  had  been  by  parlia* 
ment:  for  she  was  now  condemned  a  year  before 
him.  About  the  justice  of  doing  this  there  was 
some  debate ;  and,  to  dear  it,  Cromwell  sent  for  the 
judges,  and  asked  their  opinions.  Whether  a  man 
might  be  attainted  in  parliament,  without  being 
brought  to  make  his  answer?  They  said.  It  was  a 
dragerous  question.  That  the  parliament  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  all  inferior  courts ;  and  that,  when 
any  person  was  charged  with  a  crime,  he,  by  the 
common  rule  of  justice  and  equity,  should  be  heard 
to  plead  for  himself.  But  the  parliament  being  the 
supreme  court  of  tbc^  nation,  what  way  soerer  they 
proceeded,  it  must  be  good  in  law;  and  it  could 
never  be  questioned,  whether  the  party  was  brought 
to  answer  ornot:  and  thus  a  veiy  ill  precedent  was 
made,  by  which  the  most  innocent  person  in  the 
world  might  be  ruined.  And  this,  as  has  often  beai 
observed  in  the  like  cases,  fell  very  soon  heavily  on 
the  author  of  the  counsel ;  as  shall  appear. 
Tbekiog*!  When  the  parliament  was  prorogued^  on  the 
cl^mer.   tweuty-cighth  of  June,  the  king  apprehaided  that 
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the  archbisbop  of  Canterbury  might  be  mach  cast  book 
down  with  the  act  for  the  six  articles,  sent  for  him. 


and  told  him,  that  he  had  heard  how  much,  and  .  \^^^\ 

'  '  Antiq.  Bnt. 

with  what  learning,  he  had  argued  against  it;  and>°^^^ 

C  runner* 

therefore  he  desired  he  would  put  all  his  arguments 
in  writing,  and  bring  them  to  him.  Next  day  he 
sent  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  lord 
Cromwell,  to  dine  with  him :  (ordering  them  to  as- 
sure him  of  the  king's  constant  and  unshaken  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  to  encourage  him  all  they  could. 
When  they  were  at  table  with  him  at  Lambeth,  they 
nm  out  much  on  his  commendation,  and  acknow- 
ledged  he  had  opposed  the  act  with  so  much  learn- 
^^gf  gravity,  and  eloquence,  that  even  those  that  dif- 
fered from  him  were  much  taken  with  what  he  said ; 
and  that  he  needed  fear  nothing  from  the  king. 
Cromwell  saying,  that  this  difference  the  king  put 
between  him  and  all  his  other  counsellors;  that 
when  complaints  were  brought  of  others,  the  king 
received  them,  and  tried  the  truth  of  them;  but 
he  would  not  so  much  as  hearken  to  any  com- 
plaint of  the  archbishop.  From  that  he  went  on  to 
Diake  a  parallel  between  him  and  cardinal  Wolsey ; 
that  the  one  lost  his  friends  by  his  haughtiness  and 
pride,  but  the  other  gained  on  his  enemies  by  his 
gentleness  and  mildness.  Upon  which  the  duke  of 
Noifc^  said,  he  might  best  speak  of  the  cardinal, 
for  he  knew  him  well,  having  been  his  man.  This 
nettled  Cromwell;  who  answered,  that,  though  he 
had  served  him,  yet  he  never  liked  his  manners: 
and  that,  though  the  cardinal  had  designed  (if  his 
attempt  for  the  popedom  had  been  successful)  to 
have  made  him  his  admiral;  yet  he  had  resolved 
not  to  accept  of  it,  nor  to  leave  his  country.    To 
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III 

. oath,  that  he  lied;  with  other  reproachful  language* 


1539.  T^g  troubled  Cranmer  extremely,  who  did  all  he 
could  to  quiet  and  reconcile, them.  But  now  the 
enmity  between  those  two  great  ministers  broke  out 
to  that  height,  that  they  were  never  afterwards 
hearty  friends. 
Cranmer  But  Craumer  went  about  that  which  the  king  had 
"^^^  coinmanded ;  and  made  a  book  of  the  reasons  that 
25^|JJ?^^*  led  him  to  oppose  the  six  articles :  in  which  the 
places  out  of  the  scriptures,  the  authcHities  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  with  the  aiguments  drawn  from 
these,  were  all  digested  in  a  good  method.  This  he 
commanded  his  secretary  to  write  out  in  a  fair  hand» 
that  it  might  be  given  to  the  king.  The  secretary 
.  returning  with  it  from  Croyden,  where  the  archbi* 
shop  was  then,  to  Lambeth,  found  the  key  of  his 
chamber  was  carried  away  by  the  archbishop^s  almo* 
ner :  so  that  he,  being  obliged  to  go  over  to  London, 
and  not  daring  to  trust  the  book  to  any  other's  keep* 
ing,  carried  it  with  himself;  where  both  he  and  the 
book  met  with  an  unlooked-for  encounter.  Some 
others,  that  were  with  him  in  the  wherry,  would 
needs  go  to  the  Southwark  side,  to  look  on  a  beaf« 
baiting  that  was  near  the  river,  where  the  king  was 
in  person.  The  bear  broke  loose  into  the  river,  and 
the  d<^  after  her.  They  that  were  in  the  boat 
leaped  out,  and  left  the  poor  secretary  alone  there* 
But  the  bear  got  into  the  boat,  with  the  dogs  about 
her,  and  sunk  it.  The  secretary,  apprehending  his 
life  was  in  danger,  did  not  mind  his  book ;  which  he 
lost  in  the  water :  but,  being  quickly  rescued,  and 
brought  to  land,  he  b^an  to  look  for  his  book,  and 
saw  it  floating  in  the  river.    So  he  desired  the  bear* 
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"Wtord  to  tiring  it  to  him;  who  took  it  up:  but,  be-  book 
fore  be  would  restore  it^  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  • 


priest  that  stood  there,  to  see  what  it  might  con-  *^^^* 
tain.  The  priest,  reading  a  little  in  it,  found  it  a 
confiitation  of  the  six  articles ;  and  told  the  bear- 
ward,  that  whosoever  claimed  it  would  be  hanged 
for  his  pains.  But  the  archbishop's  secretary,  think- 
ing to  mend  the  matter,  said,  it  was  his  lord's  book. 
This  made  the  bearward  more  intractable;  for  he 
was  a  spiteful  papist,  and  hated  the  archbishop :  so 
that  no  offers  or  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him 
to  give  it  back.  Whereupon  Morice  (that  was  the 
secretary's  name)  went  and  opened  the  matter  to 
CromweU  the  next  day :  Cromwell  was  then  going 
to  court,  and  he  expected  to  find  the  bearward  there, 
looking  to  deliver  the  book  to  some  of  Cranmer's 
enemies ;  he  therefore  ordered  Morice  to  go  along 
with  him.  Where^  as  they  had  expected,  they  found 
the  fellow  with  the  book  about  him ;  upon  whom 
CromweU  called,  and  took  the  book  out  of  his  hand, 
threatening  him  severely  for  his  presumption  in 
meddling  with  a  privy  counsellor's  book. 

But  though  Cranmer  escaped  this  hazard,  yet  inPnM»«diDgs 
London  the  storm  of  the  late  act  was  falling  hea-act*^ 
vily  on  them  that  were  obnoxious.  Shaxton  and 
Latimer,  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester, 
within  a  week  after  the  session  of  parliament,  as  it 
appears,  resigned  their  bishoprics.  For  on  the  se» 
venth  of  July  the  chapters  of  these  churches  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  his  leave  to  fill  those  sees,  they 
being  then  vacant  by  the  free  resignation  of  the  for- 
mer bishops.  Upon  which  the  congi  d'elire  for 
both  was  granted.  Nor  was  this  all :  but  they,  be* 
ing  presented  as  having  spoken  against  the  six  ar- 
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■  king  died,  and  the  other  till  a  Iktle  before  his  deaths 
^^^^*  as  shaU  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  There  were 
also  commissions  issued  out  for  {nroceeding  upon  that 
statute :  and  those  who  were  commissioned  for  Lion- 
don  were  all  secret  favourers  of  pcpery;  so  they 
proceeded  most  severely,  and  examined  many  wit- 
nesses against  all  who  were  presented ;  whom  they 
interrogated,  not  only  upon  the  express  words  of 
the  .statute,  but  upon  all  such  collateral  or  presump- 
tive cir<:umstances,  as  might  entangle  them,  or  con- 
clude them  guilty.  So  that,  in  a  very  fittle  w^dle, 
five  hundred  persons  were  put  in  prison,  and  involved 
in  the  breach  of  the  statute.  Upon  this,  not  only 
Oanmer  and  Cromwell,  but  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  Audley  the  chancellor,  represented  to  the  king 
how  hard  it  would  be,  and  of  what  ill  consequence, 
to  execute  the  law  upon  so  many  persons.  So  the 
king  was  prevailed  with  to  pardon  them  aU :  and  I 
find  no  further  proceeding  upon  this  statute  till 
Cromwell  fell. 

But  the  opposite  party  used  all  the  arts  possible 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  king.  And  there- 
fore, to  show  how  far  their  compliance  would  go, 
Bonner  took  a  strange  commission  from  the  king, 
on  the  twelfth  of  November  this  year.  It  has  been 
certainly  enrolled ;  but  it  is  not  there  now :  so  that 
I  judged  it  was  razed  in  that  suppression  of  records, 
which  was  in  queen  Mary's  time.  But,  as  men  are 
commonly  more  careless  at  home,  Bonner  has  left  it 
on  'record  in  his  own  register.  Whether  the  other 
bishops  took  such  commissions  from  this  king,  I 
know  not :  but  I  am  certain  there  is  none  such  in 
Cranmer's  register ;  and  it  is  not  likdy,  if  any  such 
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III 

been  razecL     The  cominission  itself  will  be  found '- 


in  the  Collection  of  papers  at  the  end.  The  sub-^J^^^^' 
stance  of  it  is»  "^  That,  since  all  jurisdiction,  both  ec-^amb.  14. 
<<  desiastical  and  civil,  flowed  from  the  kin^  as  su« 
''  preme  head,  and  he  was  the  fimndation  of  all 
^'  power ;  it  became  those,  who  exercised  it  only 
^  {pracarib)  at  the  king^s  courtesy,  gratefully  to 
*^  acknowledge,  that  they  had  it  only  of  his  bounty ; 
*^  and  to  declare,  that  they  would  ddiver  it  up  again 
^<  when  it  should  please  him  to  call  for  it.  And 
*^  since  the  king  had  oonstitttted  the  lord  Cromwell 
^^  his  Vic^erent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  yet,  because 
'^  he  could  not  look  into  all  those  matters,  therefore 
**  the  king,  upon  Bonner's  petition,  did  empower  him, 
^'  in  his  own  stead,  to  ordain  such  as  he  found  wor- 
'^  thy,  to  present  and  give  institution,  with  all  the 
''  other  parts  of  episcopal  authority,  for  which  he  is 
*^  duly  commissionated :  and  this  to  last  during  the 
'<  king's  pleasure  only.  And  all  the  parts  of  the 
^  episcopal  function  being  reckoned  up,  it  concluded 
^  with  a  strict  ehai^  to  the  bishq>  to  ordain  none 
'^  but  guch,  of  whose  int^rity,  good  life,  and  learn* 
^  ing,  he  had  very  good  assurance.  For  as  the  cor- 
'*  niptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  men's 
<^  manners,  bad  chiefly  proceeded  from  ill  pastors ; 
*^  so  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  good  pastors,  well 
**  chosen,  would  again  reform  the  Christian  doctrine, 
«<  and  the  lives  of  Christians."  After  he  had  taken 
this  commission,  Bonner  might  well  have  been  called 
one  of  the  king^s  Ushops.  The  true  reason  of  this 
profound  compliance  was,  that  the  popish  party  ap- 
prehended, that  Cranmer's  great  interest  with  the 
king  was  chiefly  grounded  on  some  opinions  he  had 
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L«.the  king^s  power  as  all  other  civil  officers  were. 

1539.  ^Q^  ^i^i^  haying  endeared  him  so  much  to  the  Idng, 
therefore  they  resolved  to  outdo  him  in  that  point. 
But  there  was  this  difference:  that  Cranmer  was 
once  of  that  opinion,  and,  if  he  followed  it  at  all^  it 
was  out  of  conscience ;  but  Bonner  against  his  con- 
science (if  he  had  any)  complied  with  it* 
Dissoiation      Now  foUowcd  the  final  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  : 

of  the  great 

abbeys,  there  are  fifty-seven  surrenders  upon  record  this 
year ;  the  originals  of  about  thirty  of  these  are  yet 
to  be  seen.  Thirty-seven  of  them  were  abbeys  or 
priories,  and  twenty  nunneries.  The  good  house 
of  Godstow  now  fell,  surrendered  with  the  rest, 
though  among  the  last  of  them.  Now  the  great 
parliament  abbots  surrendered  apace;  as  those  of 
Westminster,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Edmundsbury,  Can* 
terbury,  St.  Mary  in  York,  Selby,  St.  Peter's  in  Crto- 
cester,  Cirencester,  Waltham,  Winchcombe,  Malmes* 
bury,  and  Battel.  Three  others  were  attainted; 
Glastenbury,  Reading,  and  Colchester.  The  deeds 
of  the  rest  are  lost.  Here  it  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader  to  know  who  were  the  parliament- 
ary abbots.  There  were  in  all  twenty-eight,  as  they 
were  commonly  given:  Fuller  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  them  in  three  places  of  his  History  of  Ab- 
beys; but  as  every  one  of  these  differs  from  the 
others,  so  none  of  them  are  according  to  the  Jour- 
nals of  parliament :  the  lord  Herbert  is  also  mistaken 
in  his  account.  I  shall  not  rise  higher  in  my  in- 
quiry than  this  reign ;  for  anciently  many  more  ab- 
bots and  priors  sat  in  parliament,  beside  other  cler- 
gy, that  had  likewise  their  writs;  and  of  whose 
right  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  there  was  a 
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question  moved  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  as  boor 
shall  be  opened  in  its  proper  place.     Much  less  will. 


I  presume  to  determine  so  great  a  point  in  law,  ^^^^* 
Whether  they  sat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  being  a 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  or  as  holding  their 
lands  of  the  king  by  baronage?  I  am  only  to  ob« 
serve  the  matter  of  fact,  which  is,  that,  in  the  Jour« 
nals  of  parliament  in  this  reign,  these  twenty-eight 
abbots  had  their  writs;  Abington,  St.  Alban's,  St* 
Austin's  Canterbury,  Battel,  St.  Bennet's  in  the 
Holm,  Berdeny,  Cirencester,  Colchester,  Coventry, 
Croyland,  St.  Edmundsbury,  Evesham,  Glastenbuty, 
Glocester,  Hide,  Malmesbury,  St.  Mary's  in  York, 
Peterborough,  Ramsey,  Reading,  Selby,  Shrewsbury, 
Tavenstock,  Teuksbury,  Thomey,  Waltham,  West- 
minster, and  Winchelcomb ;  to  whom  also  the  prior 
of  St.  John's  may  be  added.  But,  besides  all  these,  I 
find  that,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this  king,  the 
abbot  of  Burton  upon  Trent  sat  in  parliament.  Ge- 
nerally Coventry  and  Burton  were  held  by  the  same 
man ;  as  one  bishop  held  both  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field, though  twp  different  bishoprics:  but  in  that 
year  they  were  held  by  two  different  persons,  and 
both  had  their  writs  to  that  parliament.  The  me- 
thod used  in  the  suppression  of  these  houses  will  ap- 
pear by  one  complete  report  made  of  the  suppression 
of  the  abbey  of  Teuksbury,  which,  out  of  many  I 
copied,  is  in  the  Collection.  From  it  the  reader  will  coiiect 
see  what  provision  was  made  for  the  abbot,  the  prior,  ^^\\  ^* 
the  other  officers,  and  the  monks,  and  other  ser- 
vants of  the  house ;  and  what  buildings  they  ordered 
to  be  defaced,  and  what  to  remain ;  and  how  they 
did  estimate  the  jewels,  plate,  and  other  ornaments. 
But  monasteries  were  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  ap- 
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'. —  tab  wea^e  next  lodged  after.    One  of  thes^  was  tiu 


soif  hw-  y^"  surrendered  by  Thomas  Tluileby^  with   two 
pitais  gor-  otha  priests ;  he  was  master  of  St.  Thomas's  hos- 

reudered. 

pital  in  Southwark,  and  was  designed  bishop  of 
Westminster,  to  which  he  made  his  way  by  that  re- 
signation. He  was  a  learned  and  modest  man ;  but 
of  so  fickle  or  cowardly  a  temper,  that  be  tamed 
always  with  the  stream,  in  eroy  change  that  was 
made,  till  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown :  but 
then,  being  ashamed  of  so  many  turns,  he  resolved 
to  show  he  could  once  be  firm  to  somewhat. 
The  abbeys  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  monasterios  of  England  snp* 
•?i<i  o<^      pressed ;  and  the  kine  had  than  in  his  hand  the 

given  away. »  '  o 

greatest  c^portunity  of  making  royal  and  noble 
ibundations  that  ever  king  of  Ekigland  had.  But, 
whether  out  of  policy,  to  give  a  general  content  to 
the  gentry  by  selling  to  them  at  low  rates,  or  out  of 
easiness  to  his  courtiers,  or  out  of  an  unmeasured  la- 
vishness  in  his  expense;  it  came  far  short  of  what 
he  had  given  out  he  would  do,  and  what  himself 
seemed  once  to  have  defflgned.  ITie  dear  yearly  vahie 
of  all  the  suppressed  houses  is  cast  up,  in  an  acoHuit 
then  stated  to  be,  viz.  181,607/.  69.  4sd.  as  the  reaU 
were  then  rated ;  but  was  at  least  ten  times  so  much 
in  true  value.  Of  which  he  designed  to  convert 
18,000/.  into  a  revenue  for  eighteen  bishoprics  and 
cathedrals :  but  of  these  he  only  erected  dx,  as  shall 
be  afterwards  shown.  Great  sums  were  indeed  laid 
out  on  building  and  fortifying  many  ports  in  the 
channel,  and  other  parts  of  England,  which  were 
raised  by  the  sale  of  abbey-lands. 

At  this  time  many  were  offering  projects  for  noUe 
foundations,  on  which  the  king  seemed  very  earnest; 
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but  it  hvery  likely^  that,  brfore  he  was  aware  43i  it,  book 
hehad  so  outrun  himself  in  his  bounty,  thatit  was  not 


possible  for  him  to  brii^  these  to  any  effect.    Yet  I  ^  *  ^?  ^  ^^ 
shall  set  down  one  of  the  projects,  which  shows  the  ^•«"'?"»'7 

*      "  for  min- 

greatness  of  his  mind  that  designed  it ;  that  is,  of  sir  i8t«n  of 
Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  wisest 
ministers  that  ever  this  nation  bred.  The  king  de- 
signed to  found  a  house  for  the  study  of  the  dvil  law, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongues:  so  he 
ordered  sir  Nicholas  Bacc»,  and  two  others,  Thomas 
DentoD,  and  Robert-Cary,  to  make  a  full  project  of 
the  nature  and  orders  of  such  a  house ;  who  brought 
it  to  him  in  a  writing,  the  original  whereof  is  yet  ex- in  bibiioth. 
tant.  The  design  of  it  was,  that  tha!«  should  be  Gail,  plerl 
frequent  pleadings,  and  other  exercises,  in  the  Latin  ^"^*' 
and  French  tongues :  and,  when  the  king's  students 
were  brought  to  some  ripeness,  they  should  be  sent 
with  his  ambassadc««  to  foreign  parts,  and  trained 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  fweign  affairs ;  and  so  the 
house  should  be  the  nursery  for  ambassadors.  Some 
were  also  to  be  appointed  to  write  the  history  of  all 
embassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  transactions ; 
as  also  of  all  arraignments,  and  public  trials  at  home: 
but,  befiire  any  of  them  might  write  on  these  sub- 
jects, the  lord  diancellor  was  to  give  them  an  oath^ 
that  they  should  do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, or  any  oth^  corrupt  affection.  This  noble  de- 
sign miscarried :  but,  if  it  had  been  well  laid  and 
regulated,  it  is  easy  to  gather  what  great  and  public 
advantages  might  have  flowed  from  it:  among  which, 
it  is  hot  inconsiderable,  that  we  should  have  been 
delivered  from  a  rabble  of  ill  writers  of  history,  who 
have,  without  due  care  or  inquiry,  delivered  to  us 
the  transactions  of  that  time  so  imperfectly,  that 
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900K  tibere  is  still  need  of  inquiring  into  registers  and 
-papers  for  these  matters;  which,  in  such  a  house. 


'^^^*  had  been  more  certainly  and  deariy  conveyed  to 
posterity  than  can  be  now  expected,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  after  such  a  razure  of  records, 
and  other  confusions,  ii|  which  many  of  these  papers 
have  been  lost.  And  this  help  was  the  more  neces- 
sary after  the  suppression  of  religious  houses;  in 
most  of  whidi  a  chronicle  of  the  times  was  kept, 
and  still  filled  up,  as  new  transacticms  came  to  their 
knowledge.  It  is  true,  most  of  these  were  written 
by  men  of  weak  judgments,  who  were  more  punc- 
tual in  delivering  fables  and  trifles  than  in  opening 
observable  transactions:  yet  some  of  them  were 
men  of  better  understandings,  and,  it  is  like,  were 
directed  by  their  abbots,  who,  being  lords  of  pariia- 
ment,  understood  aflPairs  well ;  only  an  invincible 
humour  of  lying,  when  it  might  raise  the  credit  of 
their  religion,  or  order,  or  house,  runs  through  all 
their  manuscripts. 
A  procia-  One  thing  was  very  remarkable ;  which  was  this 
bout  the  year  granted  at  Cranmer's  intercession.  There  was 
o7the  nothing  could  so  much  recover  reformation,  that  was 
•cnvtarti.  ^jjjinijjg  g^  f^^^^  ^  ^j,g  fy^  ug^  ^  |.ji^  scripturcs; 

and,  though  these  had  been  set  up  in  the  churches  a 
year  ago,  yet  he  pressed,  and  now  procured  leave^ 
for  private  persons  to  buy  Bibles,  and  keep  them  in 
coueet.  their  houses.  So  this  was  granted  by  letters  patents 
^  '  *  directed  to  Cromwell,  bearing  date  the  thirteenth  of 
November ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  **  That  the 
'*  king  was  desirous  to  have  his  subjects  attain  the 
"  knowledge  of  God's  word ;  which  could  not  be  ef- 
'^  fected  by  any  means  so  well,  as  by  granting  them 
''  the  free  and  liberal  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
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*^  tongue^  which,  to  avoid  dissension,  he  intended  book 
'*  should  pass  among  them  only  bj  one  translation. . 


*•  Therefore  Cromwell  was  charged  to  take  care,  '^^^' 
•*  that,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  there  should  be 
^  no  impression  of  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it,  but 
*'  only  by  such  as  should  be  assigned  by  him."  But 
Gardiner  opposed  this  all  he  could ;  and  one  day,  in 
a  conference  before  the  king,  he  provoked  Cranmer 
to  show  any  difference  between  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  and  of  the  apostolical  canons,  which  he 
pretended  were  equal  to  the  other  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Upon  which  they  disputed  for  some  time. 
But  the  king  perceived  solid  learning,  tempered 
with  great  modesty,  in  what  Cranmer  said ;  and  no- 
thing  but  vanity  and  affectation  in  Oardiner^s  reason-* 
ings.  So  he  took  him  up  sharply,  and  told  him,  that 
Cranmer  was  an  old  and  experienced  captain,  and 
was  not  to  be  troubled  by  fresh-men  and  novices. 

The  great  matter  of  the  king's  marriage  came  on  The  king 
at  this  time.  Many  reports  were  brought  the  king  marry  adim 
of  the  beauty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  so  that  he  inclined^  ^ 
to  ally  himself  with  that  family.  Both  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France  had  courted  him  to  matches 
which  they  had  projected.  The  emperor  proposed 
the  duchess  of  Milan,  his  kinswoman,  and  daughter 
to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  was  then  designing 
to  break  the  league  of  Smalcald,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Germany:  and  therefore  he  Uxk 
much  pains  with  the  king,  to  divide  him  from  the 
princes  there ;  which  was  in  great  part  effected  by 
the  statute  for  the  six  articles :  upon  which  the  am« 
bassadors  of  the  princes  had  complained,  and  said, 
that  whereas  the  king  had  been  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
union  with  them,  he  had  now  broke  it  off,  and  made 
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BOOK  io  sewert  a  law  about  comtimnioil  in  one  kind,  pri- 

III 

.vate  masses,  and  the  oeUiNtte  of  the  dergy,  which 


1539.  differed  so  much  from  their  doctrine,  that  they  could 
entertain  no  farther  correspondence  with  him,  if 
that  law  was  not  mitigated.  But  (rardiner  wrought 
much  on  the  king's  vanity  and  passions ;  and  told 
him,  that  it  was  below  his  dignity  and  high  learn- 
ing to  have  a  company  of  dull  Germans^  and  smaU 
princes,  dictate  to  him  in  matters  of  religion.  There 
was  also  another  thing  which  he  oft  made  use  of; 
(though  it  argues  somewhere  a  great  ignorance  of 
the  constitution  of  the  empire ;)  that  the  king  could 
I  not  expect  these  princes  would  ever  be  for  his  supre- 
macy, since,  if  they  acknowledged  that  in  him,  they 
must  likewise  yield  to  the  emperor.  This  was  a 
great  mistake :  for,  as  the  {Minces  of  Germany  never 
acknowledged  the  emperor  to  have  a  sovereignty  in 
their  dominions ;  so  they  did  adoiowledge  the  diet, 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  lies,  to  have 
a  power  of  making  or  changing  what  laws  they 
pleased  about  religion.  And  in  things  that  were 
not  determined  by  the  diet,  every  prince  pretended 
to  it  as  highly  in  his  own  dominions  as  the  king 
couid  do  in  England.  But,  as  untrue  as  this  all%a- 
lion  was,  it  served  Gardiner^s  turn:  for  the  king 
was  sii^dently  irritated  with  it  against  the  princes; 
so  that  there  was  now  a  great  coldness  in  their  cor- 
respondence. Yet  the  project  of  a  match  with  the 
duchess  of  Milan  failing,  and  those  proposed  by 
France  not  being  acceptable,  Cromwell  moved  the 
king  about  an  alliance  vrith  the  duke  of  Cleves; 
who,  as  he  wib  the  emperor's  ndghbour  in  Flanders, 
had  also  a  pretension  to  the  dnchy  oi  Gueldres,  and 
his  eldest  daughter  was  nuntied  to  the  duke  of 
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Staumj.    So  that  the  kiag,  haying  then. some  ap-  book 
prehensions  of  a  war  with  the  emperor^  this  seemed. 


a  very  proper  alliance  to  give  him  a  diversion.  *^^^* 

There  had  been  a  treaty  between  her  father  and 
the  duke  of  Lorrain^  in  order  to  a  match  between 
the  duke  of  Lorrain's  son  and  her;  but  they  both 
being  under  age,  it  went  no  further  than  a  contract 
between  their  fathers.  Hans  Holbin^  having  taken 
her  picture,  sent  it  over  to  the  king.  Bui  in  that  he 
bestowed  the  commofn  compliment  of  his  art  some^ 
what  too  liberally  on  a  lady  that  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  queen.  The  king  liked  the  picture  better 
than  the  original,  when  he  had  the  occasion  after- 
wards to  compare  them.  The  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
was  very  zealous  for  the  Ausburg  Confession,  find- 
ing the  king  had  declined  so  much  from  it,  dis- 
suaded the  match.  But  Cromwell  set  it  on  mightity, 
expecting  a  great  support  from  a  queen  of  his  own 
making,  whose  friendist  being  aU  Lutherans,  it  tended 
also  to  bring  down  the  popish  party  at  court,  and 
again  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  now  lost. 
Those  that  had  seen  the  lady  did  much  commend 
her  beauty  and  person.  But  she  could  speak  no 
language  but  Dutch,  to  which  the  king  was  a 
stranger:  nor  was  she  bred  to  music,  with  which 
the  king  was  much  taken.  So  that,  except  her  per- 
son had  charmed  him,  there  was  nothing  left  for  her 
to  gain  upon  him  by.  After  some  months'  treaty, 
one  of  the  counts  pdatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  other 
ambassadors  from  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  her  bro« 
ther  the  duke  of  Cleves,  (for  her  father  was  lately 
dead,)  came  over,  and  concluded  the  match. 

In  the  end  of  December  she  was  brought  over  to  wbo  comes 
England :  and  the  king,  being  impatient  to  see  her,Eog]aod; 
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BOOK  went  down  ineognito  to  Rochester.    But  when  he 

!^ had  a  sight  of  her,  finding  none  of  those  chaims 

1539.    YfY^QYi  he  was  made  believe  were  in  her,  he  was  so 

Bat  If  '  ^ 

much  du-  extremely  surprised*  that  he  not  only  did  not  like 

liked  by        ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,.   .     .  ,-1 

the  king,  her,  but  took  an  aversion  to  her,  which  he  coiud 
never  after  overcome.  He  swore  they  had  broag^ht 
over  a  Flanders  mare  to  him;  and  was  very  sorry 
he  had  gone  so  fiu*,  but  glad  it  had  proceeded  no 
further.  And  presently  he  resolved,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible,  to  break  off  the  matter,  and  never  to  yoke  him- 
self with  her.  But  his  affairs  were  not  then  in  such 
a  condition,  that  he  could  safely  put  that  afiront  on 
the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  Cleves,  which  the  sending 
back  of  this  lady  would  have  done.  For  the  Ger- 
mans being  of  all  nations  most  sensible  of  every  thing 
in  which  the  honour  of  their  family  is  touched,  he 
knew  they  would  resent  such  an  injury :  and  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  adventure  that  at  such  a  time. 
For  the  emperor  was  then  in  Paris,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  an  interview  with  Frands :  and  his  recep- 
tion was  not  only  as  magnificent  as  could  be,  but 
there  was  ail  the  evidence  possible  of  hearty  friend- 
ship and  kindness.  The  king  also  understood,  that 
between  them  there  was  somewhat  projected  against 
himself.  And  now  Francis,  that  had  been  as  mudi 
obliged  by  him  as  possibly  one  prince  could  be  by 
another,  was  not  only  foi^ful  of  it,  but  intended 
to  take  advantage,  from  the  distractions  and  discon- 
tents of  the  English,  to  drive  them  out  of  France,  if 
it  were  possible.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
the  emperor  would  gladly  have  embroiled  these  two 
kings,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  both 
to  make  himself  master  of  Germany,  and  to  force 
the  king  of  England  into  an  alliance,  by  which  the 
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lady  Mary  should  be  legitimated,  and  the  priAces  of  book 
Germany  be  left  destitute  of  a  support,  which  made .    ^' 


them  insolent  and  intractable.  The  king  appre-  ^^^^* 
hended  the  conjunction  of  those  two  great  princes 
against  himself,  which  was  much  set  forward  by  the 
pope ;  and  that  they  would  set  up  the  king  of  Scot- 
land against  him,  who,  with  that  foreign  assistance, 
and  the  discontents  at  home,  would  have  made  war 
upon  great  advantages ;  especially  those  in  the  north 
of  England  being  ill-affected  to  him :  and  therefore 
he  judged  it  necessary  for  his  affairs,  not  to  lose  the 
princes  of  Germany.  Only  he  resolved,  first,  to  try 
if  any  nullities  or  precontracts  could  excuse  him 
fairly  at  their  hands.  He  returned  to  Greenwich 
Tery  melancholy.  He  much  blamed  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  who,  being  sent  over  to  receive  her 
at  Callice,  had  written  an  high  commendation  of  her 
beauty.  But  he  excused  himself,  that  he  thought 
the  thing  was  so  far  gone,  that  it  was  decent  to 
write  as  he  had  done.  The  king  lamented  his  con- 
dition in  that  marriage,  and  expressed  great  trouble, 
both  to  the  lord  Russel,  sir  Anthony  Brown,  sir  An- 
thony Denny,  and  others  about  him.  The  last  of 
those  told  him,  ^'  This  was  one  advantage  that  mean 
*^  persons  had  over  princes :  that  great  princes  must 
<<  take  such  wives  as  are  brought  them,  whereas 
**  meaner  persons  go  and  choose  wives  for  them- 
**  selves.**  But  when  the  king  saw  Cromwell,  he 
gave  his  grief  a  freer  vent  to  him.  He,  finding  the 
king  so  much  troubled,  would  have  cast  the  chief 
Uame  on  the  earl  of  Southampton,  for  whom  he  had 
no  great  kindness :  and  said,  when  he  found  her  far 
short  of  what  reports  and  pictures  had  made  her,  he 
should  have  stayed  her  at  Callice,  till  he  had  given 
VOL.  I.  N  n 
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BOOK  the  king  notice  of  it.    But  the  earl's  commissicm 
-being  only  to  bring  her  over^  he  said,  it  had  been 
too  great  a  presumption  in  him  to  have  interposed 
in  such  a  manner.    And  the  king  was  convinced  he 
was  in  the  right.     So  now,  all  they  had  to  insist  on 
was,  the  clearing  of  that  contract  that  had  passed 
between  her  and  the  marquis  of  Lorrain ;  which  the 
ambassadors,  who  had  been  with  the  king,  had  un- 
dertaken should  be  fiiUy  done,  and  brought  over 
with  her  in  due  form  of  law.    So,  after  the  lady 
was  brought  in  great  state  to  Greenwich,  the  coun* 
oil  met,  and  sent  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  that  conducted  her  over ;  and  desired  to  see 
what  they  had  brought  for  clearing  the  Ineach  of 
that  contract  with  the  marquis  of  Lorrain.     But 
they  had  brought  nothing,  and  made  no  account  of 
it,  saying,  that  the  contract  was  in  their  minority, 
when  they  could  give  no  consent ;  and  that  nothmg 
had  followed  on  it  after  they  came  to  be  of  age.    But 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  king^s  council,  who  said, 
these  were  but  their  words,  and  they  must  see  better 
proofs.    The  king's  marriage  was  annulled  with 
Anne  Boleyn  upon  a  precontract ;  therefore  he  must 
not  again  run  the  like  hazard.    So  Olisl^er  and 
Hogesden,  the  ambassadors  from  Cleves,  did,  by 
a  formal  instrument,  protest  before  CromweU,  that, 
in  a  peace  made  between  their  late  master,  John 
duke  of  Oeves,  and  Anthony  duke  of  Lorrain,  one 
of  the  conditions  was,  that  this  lady,  being  then 
under  age,  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  Francis, 
son  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  was  likewise  under 
age :  which  treaty  they  affirmed  they  saw  and  read* 
But  that  afterwards  Henry  de  Groffe,  ambassador  of 
Charles  duke  of  Gueldres,  upon  whose  mediation 
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that  peace  had  been  concluded,  declared  in  their  book 
hearing,  that  the  espousals  were  annulled,  and  of  no 


effect :  and  that  this  was  registered  in  the  chancery    *^^^* 
of  Cleves,  of  which  they  promised  to  bring  an  au- 
thentical  extract,  within  three  months,  to  England. 
Some  of  the  counsellors,  who  knew  the  king^s  secret 
dislike  of  her  person,  would  ha^e  ii^isted  more  on 
this.    But  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bi- 
shop of  Duresme,  said,  if  theire  was  no  more  than 
that,  it  could  be  no  just  hinderance  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  marriage.    So  the  king,  seeing  th^re  was    1540. 
no  remedy,  and  being  much  pressed,  both  by  the 
ministers  of  Cleves,  and  by  the  lord  Cromwell,  mar- But  yet 
lied  her  on  the  sixth  of  January :  but  expressed  so  '"""**  ^'* 
much  aversion  and  dislike  of  her,  that  every  body 
about  him  took  notice  oi  it.     Next  day  the  lord 
Cromwell  asked  him,  how  he  liked  her  then  ?  He 
told  him.  He  was  not  £very  nutn,  therefore  he 
would  be  free  with  him ;  he  liked  her  worse  than 
he  did.     He  suspected  she  was  no  maid ;  and  had  ^^^  ^°>^ 

*  oeTer  love 

such  ill  smells  about  her,  that  he  loathed  her  moreber. 
than  ever,  and  did  not  believe  he  should  ever  con- 
summate the  marriage.  This  was  sad  news  to  Crom- 
weH,  who  knew  well  how  delicate  the  king  was  in 
these  matters,  and  that  so  great  a  misfortune  must 
needs  turn  very  heavy  on  him,  that  was  the  chief 
jNPomoter  of  it.  He  knew  his  enemies  would  draw 
great  advantages  from  this;  and  understood  the 
king^s  temper  too  well  to  think  his  greatness  would 
last  long,  if  he  could  not  induce  the  kii^  to  like  the 
queen  better.  But  that  was  not  to  be  done;  for 
though  the  king  lived  five  months  with  her  in  that 
state,  and  very  oft  lay  in  the  bed  with  her,  yet  his 
aversion  rather  increased  than  abated.     She  seemed 
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BOOK  not  much  ooncerned  at  it;  and  as  their KX>nveT8a- 
.  tion  was  not  great,  so  she  was  of  an  heavy  composi- 


1540*  tion,  and  was  not  much  disjdeased  to  be  delivered 
from  a  marriage  in  which  she  had  so  little  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  one  thing  shows  that  she  wanted  not  capa- 
city, for  she  learned  the  English  language  very  soon ; 
and,  before  her  marriage  was  annulled,  she  spoke  Eng^- 
lish  freely,  as  appears  by  some  of  the  depositions. 

There  was  an  instrument  brought  over  from 
Cleves,  taken  out  of  the  chancery  there,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  Henry  de  OrofTe,  ambassador  from 
the  duke  of  Gueldres,  had,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary in  the  year  15S5,  declared  the  nullity  of  the 
former  contract  in  express  words,  which  are  set 
down  in  High-Dutch,  but  thus  put  in  Latin ;  Spon^ 
saUa  ilia  "progressum  suum  nan  habitura,  (I  will 
not  answer  for  the  Latin,)  ex  quo  dictus  dux  Caro^ 
lus  admodum  dderet,  et  prapterea  qu^Edam  fe- 
cUset,  et  amplius  facturus  esset:  and  Pallandus, 
that  was  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Cleves  in  the 
duke  of  Gueldres'  court,  wrote  to  his  master ;  iZ^M- 
trisnmum  ducem  GueldriiS  certo  scire  prima  ilia 
spaneaUa  inter  DamiceOam  Annamjbre  inania  et 
progressum  suum  nan  habitura.  When  this  ^vas 
showed  the  king,  his  council  found  great  exceptions 
to  it,  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  spansalia ;  it 
not  being  expressed,  whether  they  were  espousals 
by  the  words  of  the  present,  or  of  the  fiiture  tense : 
and  intended  to  make  use  of  that  when  there  should 
be  a  fit  opportunity  fbr  it. 
A  pttii*.  On  the  twelfth  of  April  a  session  of  parliament 
«ds  '  was  held.  The  Journal  shows,  that  neither  the  ab- 
bot of  Westminster,  nor  any  other  abbot,  was  pre- 
sent.   After  the  lord  chancellor  had  opened  the 
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reasons  for  the  king's  meeting  them  at  that  time,  as  book 
they  related  to  the  dvil  government ;  Cromwell,  as 


lord  vicegerent,  spake  next  in  the  king^s  name,  and  ^^^^' 
said,  "  There  was  nothing  which  the  king  so  much  where 
*'  desired  as  a  firm  union  among  all  his  subjects,  in  speaks  as 
•*  which  he  placed  his  chief  security.  He  knew^reJtT' 
"there  were  many  incendiaries,  and  much  cockle 
'^  grew  up  with  the  wheat.  The  rashness  and  licen- 
''  tiousness  of  some,  and  the  inveterate  superstition 
"  and  stiffness  of  others  in  the  ancient  corruptions, 
'^  had  raised  great  dissensions,  to  the  sad  regret  of 
'*  all  good  Christians.  Some  were  called  papists, 
"  others  heretics ;  which  bitterness  of  spirit  seemed 
"  the  more  strange,  since  now  the  holy  scriptures, 
'^  by  the  king^s  great  care  of  his  people,  were  in  all 
"  their  hands,  in  a  language  which  they  understood. 
**  But  these  were  grossly  perverted  by  both  sides ; 
"  who  studied  rather  to  justify  their  passions  out  of 
"  them,  than  to  direct  their  belief  by  them.  The 
**  king  leaned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
"  hand,  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  party ;  but 
"  set  the  pure  and  sincere  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
"  faith  only  before  his  eyes :  and  therefore  was  now 
'^  resolved  to  have  this  set  forth  to  his  subjects,  with- 
"  out  any  corrupt  mixtures;  and  to  have  such  de- 
"  cent  ceremonies  continued,  and  the  true  use  of 
"  them  taught,  by  which  all  abuses  might  be  cut  off, 
"  and  disputes  about  the  exposition  of  the  scriptures 
*^  cease,  and  so  all  his  subjects  might  be  well  in- 
"  structed  in  their  faith,  and  directed  in  the  reverent 
"  worship  of  Qod :  and  resolved  to  .punish  severely 
*^  all  transgressors,  of  what  sort  or  side  soever  they 
<^  were.  The  king  was  resolved,  that  Christ,  that 
"  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have 
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BOOK  '<  the  victoiy :  and  tiierefinre  had  appointed  some  fai- 
'^  shops  and  divines  to  draw  up  an  exposition  of 
**  those  things  that  were  necessary  for  the  institution 
'<  of  a  Christian  man ;  who  were,  the  two  archbishops, 
^  the  bishop  of  London,  Duresme,  Winchester,  Ro- 
'<  Chester,  Hereford,  and  St.  David's  f  and  doctors 
^  Thirleby,  Robertson,  Cox,  Day,  Oglethorp,  Red- 
**  mayn,  Edgeworth,  Crayford,  Symonds,  Robins, 
*'  and  Tresham.  He  had  also  appointed  others  to 
'*  examine  what  ceremonies  should  be  retained,  and 
"  what  was  the  true  use  of  them ;  who  were,  the  bi- 
"  shops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Sarum,  Chidiester, 
^  Worcester,  and  Landdff.  The  king  had  also  com- 
^*  manded  the  judges,  and  other  justices  of  the  peace, 
^  and  persons  commissioned  for  the  execution  of  the 
^*  act  formerly  passed,  to  proceed  against  all  trans- 
**  gressors,  and  punish  them  according  to  law.  And 
'^  he  concluded  with  an  high  commendation  <tf  the 
**  king,  whose  due  praises,  he  said,  a  man  of  far 
*•  greater  eloquence  than  himself  was  could  not  fuDy 
'*  set  forth.'*  The  lords  approved  of  this  nomina- 
tion, and  ordered  that  these  committees  should  sit 
constantly  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ; 
and  on  other  days  they  were  to  sit  in  the  afternoon. 
But  their  proceedings  will  require  so  full  a  relation, 
that  I  shall  first  open  the  other  affairs  that  passed 
in  this  session,  and  leave  these  to  the  last. 
He  u  made  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  king  created 
•ex.  '  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex ;  the  male  line  of  the  Boor- 
chiers,  that  had  carried  that  title,  being  extinguished. 
This  shows,  that  the  true  causes  of  Cromwell's  feSL 
must  be  found  in  some  other  thing  than  his  making  up 
the  king's  marriage ;  who  had  never  thus  raised  his 
title,  if  he  had  intended  so  soon  to  pull  him  down. 
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On  the  twentj-second  of  April  a  bill  was  hrougbt  book 
in  for  suppressing  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa^  - 


lem.     Their  first  foundation  was  to  be  a  guard  to^j^J.^^^  " 
the  pilgrims  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land.   For  someP'«»»on  of 

^  the  knights 

ages,  that  was  extolled  as  the  highest  expi-ession  ofof  st.john 
devotion,  and  a  reverence  to  our  Saviour,  to  go  and  rem.*"*' 
view  the  places  of  his  abode,  and  chiefly  the  places 
where  he  was  crucified,  buried^  tod  ascended  to  hea- 
ven.    Upon  which,  many  entered  into  a  religious 
knighthood^  who  were  to  defend  the  Holy  Land, 
and  conduct  the  pilgrims.    Those  were  of  two  sorts ; 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  Hospitallers.     The  for- 
mer were  the  greater  and  richer,  but  the  other  were 
also  very  considerable.     The  popes  and  their  clergy 
did  every  where  animate  all  princes  and  great  per- 
sons to  undertake  expeditions  into  these  parts,  which 
were  very  costly  and  dangerous,  and  proved  fatal  to 
almost  all  the  princes  that  made  them.     Yet  the  be- 
lief of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  from  which  all  were 
ddivered  by  the  pope's  power,  who  went  on  this  ex- 
pedition, such  as  died  in  it  being  also  reckoned  mar- 
tyrs, wrought  wonderfully  on  a  blind  and  supersti- 
tious age.    But  such  as  could  not  go  were  persuaded, 
that  if  on  their  deathbeds  they  vowed  to  go  upon 
their  recovery,  and  left  some  lands  to  maintain  a 
knight  that  should  go  thither  and  fight  against  the 
infidels,  it  would  do  as  well.     Upon  this,  great  and 
vast  endowments  were  made.   But  there  were  many 
complaints  made  of  the  Templars  for  betraying  and 
roU>ing  the  pilgrims,  and  other  horrid  abuses,  which 
may  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  been  true; 
though  other  writers  of  that  age  lay  the  blame  ra- 
ther on  the  covetousness  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  pope's  malice  to  them :  yet,  in  a  general  coundl, 
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III.  •  '^^ 


such  of  them  as  could  be  taken  were  cruellj  pot 
^^^^-  to  death.  The  order  of  the  Hospitallers  stood,  yet 
did  not  grow  much  after  that.  They  were  beaten 
out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  sultans,  and  lately  out 
of  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  were  at  this  time  in  Malta. 
Their  great  master  depended  on  the  pope  and  the 
emperor ;  so  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  lei  a  house, 
that  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  stand  longer. 
And  it  seems  they  would  not  willingly  surrender  up 
their  house,  as  others  had  done :  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  force  them  out  of  it  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment^ which  on  the  twenty-second  of  April  was  read 
•  the  first  time,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  seomd 
time,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  third  time,  by 
which  both  their  house  in  England,  and  another 
they  had  in  Kilmainam  in  Ireland,  were  suppressed; 
great  pensions  being  reserved  by  the  act  to  the 
priors,  a  1000/.  to  him  of  St.  John's,  near  London, 
and  five  hundred  marks  to  the  other,  with  very  con- 
siderable allowances  for  the  knights,  which,  in  all 
amounted  to  near  SOOO/.  yearly.  But  on  the  four- 
teenth of  May  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  a  vote  passed,  that  their  bills  should 
remain  in  the  state  they  were  in. 
cromweiTs  Upou  their  ucxt  meeting,  as  they  were  going  on 
in  their  business,  a  great  change  of  court  broke  out. 
For,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  at  the  council-table, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  king's  name,  challenged 
the  lord  Cromwell  of  high  treason,  and,  arresting 
him,  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  He  had  many 
enemies  among  all  sorts  of  persons.  The  nobility 
despised  him,  and  thought  it  lessened  the  greatness 
of  their  titles,  to  see  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  raised 
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80  many  degrees  above  them.  His  aspiring  to  the  book 
order  of  the  garter  was  thought  inexcusable  vanity ; .  — 
and  his  having  so  many  places  heaped  on  him,  as  ^^^^' 
lord  privy  seal,  lord  chamberlain  of  England,  and 
lord  vicegerent,  with  the  ooiastership  of  the  rolls, 
with  which  he  had  but  lately  parted,  drew  much 
envy  on  him.  All  the  popish  party  hated  him  out 
of  measure.  The  suppression  of  the  abbeys  was  laid 
wholly  at  his  door :  the  attainders,  and  all  other  se- 
vere proceedings,  were  imputed  to  his  counsels.  He 
was  also  thought  to  be  the  person  that  had  kept  the 
king  and  the  emperor  at  such  distance ;  and  there- 
fore the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Gardiner,  beside  pri-* 
vate  animosities,  hated  him  on  that  account.  And 
they  did  not  think  it  impossible,  if  he  were  out  of 
the  way,  to  bring  on  a  treaty  with  the  emperor^ 
which  they  hoped  would  open  the  way  for  one  with 
the  pope.  But  other  more  secret  reasons  wrought 
his  ruin  with  the  king.  The  fear  he  was  in  of  a 
conjunction  between  the  emperor  and  France  did 
now  abate ;  for  he  understood  that  it  went  no  fur- 
ther than  compliments :  and  though  he  clearly  dis» 
covered,  having  sent  over  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
Francis,  that  he  was  not  to  depend  much  on  his 
friendship;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  the 
emperor  would  not  yield  up  the  duchy  of  Milan  to 
him,  upon  which  his  heart  was  much  set.  So  he 
saw  they  could  come  to  no  agreement ;  therefore  he 
made  no  great  account  of  the  loss  of  France,  since 
he  knew  the  emperor  would  willingly  make  an.  alli- 
ance with  him ;  the  hopes  of  which  made  him  more 
indifferent  whether  the  German,  princes  were  pleased 
with  what,  he  did  or  not,  since  he  had  now  attained 
the  end  he  had  proposed  to  himself  in  all  his  nego-. 
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III  • 
1 — from  any  trouble   the  emperor  might  give    faim. 

1540.    Therefore  Cromwell's  counsels  were  now  disliked, 
for  he  had  always  inclined  the  king  to  favour  those 
princes  against  the  emperor.     Another  secret  cauae 
was,  that,  as  the  king  had  an  unconquerable  aver* 
sion  to  his  queen,  so  he  was  taken  with  the  beautj 
The  king  in  and  bchaviour  of  Mistress  Katherine  Howard^  daugh- 
Mistrets     tcr  to  the  lord  Edmund  Howard,  a  brother  of  the 
Howi^r   duke  of  Norfolk's.     And  as  this  designed  match 
raised  the  credit  of  her  unde,  so  the  ill  consequences 
of  the  -former  drew  him  down  who  had  been  the 
chief  counsellor  in  it.     The  king  also  found  his  go- 
vernment was  grown  uneasy,  and  therefore  judged 
it  was  no  ill  policy  to  cast  over  all  that  had  been 
done  amiss  upon  a  minister  who  had  great  power 
with  him ;  and,  being  now  in  disgrace,  all  the  Uame 
of  these  things  would  be  taken  off  from  the  kin^ 
and  laid  on  him,  and  his  ruin  would  much  appease 
discontents,  and  make  them  more  moderate  in  cen- 
suring the  king,  or  his  proceedings.     It  is  said  that 
other  particulars  were  charged  on  him,  which  lost 
him  the  king's  jfavour.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  like  they 
related  to  the  encouragement  he  was  said  to  have 
given  to  some  reformers,  in  the  opposition  they  made 
to  the  six  articles ;  upon  the  execution  of  which  the 
king  was  now  much  set.     His  fall  was  so  secretly 
carried,  that,  though  he  had  often  before  looked  Boor 
it,  knowing  the  king's  uneasy  and  jealous  temper^ 
yet  at  that  time  he  had  no  apprdiensions  of  it,  till 
the  storm  broke  upon  him.     In  his  fall  he  had  the 
common  fate  of  all  disgraced  ministers ;  to  be  ftr- 
saken  by  his  friends,  and  insulted  over  by  his  ene- 
mies.   Only  Cranmer  retained  still  so  much  of  his 
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former  simplicity,  that  he  could  sever  learn  these  book 
comt  arts.     Therefore  he  wrote  to  the  king  about.    ^"' 


him  next  day,  <'He  much  magnified  his  diligence  in  ^^^^' 
•*  the  kmgs  service  and  preservation,  and  discover- friendship 
"  ing  all  plots  as  soon  as  they  were  made;  that  hewen."^"' 
^^  had  always  loved  the  king  above  all  things,  and 
*^  served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  success ;  that 
**  he  thought  no  king  of  England  had  ever  such  a 
^  servant :  upon  that  account  he  had  loved  him,  as 
^^  one  that  loved  the  king  above  all  others.  But  if 
^  he  was  a  traitor,  he  was  glad  it  was  discovered. 
^  But  he  prayed  God  earnestly  to  send  the  king 
^  such  a  chancellor  in  his  stead,  who  could  and 
^  would  serve  him  as  he  had  done."  This  shows 
both  the  firmness  of  Cranmer's  friendship  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  a  great  soul,  not  turned  by  the 
changes  of  men's  fortunes  to  like  or  dislike  them,  as 
they  stood  or  declined  from  thdbr  greatness.  And 
had  not  the  king's  kindness  for  Cranmer  been  deeply 
rooted,  this  letter  had  ruined  him :  for  he  was  the 
most  impatient  of  contradiction,  in  such  cases,  that 
could  be.  Cromwell's  ruin  was  now  decreed;  and 
he,  who  had  so  servilely  complied  with  the  king's 
pleasure  in  procuring  some  to  be  attainted,  the  year 
before,  without  being  brought  to  make  their  answer, 
fell  now  under  the  same  severity.  For,  whether  it 
was  that  his  enemies  knew,  that  if  he  were  brought 
to  the  bar  he  would  so  justify  himself,  that  they 
would  find  great  diflSculties  in  the  process ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  they  blindly  resolved  to  follow  that 
injustifiable  precedent  of  passing  over  so  necessary  a 
rule  to  all  courts,  of  giving  the  party  accused  an 
hearing;  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  Cranmer  being  absent  that  day,  as 
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BOOK  appears  by  the  Journal,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jun^ 
.and  read  the  first  time,  and  on  the  nineteenth  was 


^^^^'   read  the  second  and  thurd  time,  and  sent  down  to 
the  commons :  by  which  it  appears,  how  few  friends 
he  had  in  that  house,  when  a  bill  of  that  nature 
went  on  so' hastily.     But  it  seems  he  found  in  the 
house  of  commons  somewhat  of  the  same  measure 
which,  ten  years  before,  he  had  dealt  to  the  cardinal, 
though  not  with  the  same  success :  for  his  matter 
stuck  ten  days  there.     At  length  a  new  ImII  of  at- 
tainder was  brought  up,  conceived  in  the  house  of 
commons,  with  a  proviso  annexed  to  it.     They  also 
sent  back  the  bill  which  the  lords  sent  to  them :  but 
it  is  not  clear  from  the  Journals  what  they  meant 
by  those  two  bills.    It  seems  they  rejected  the  lords' 
bill,  and  yet  sent  it  up  with  their  own,  either  in  re- 
spect to  the  lords,  or  that  they  left  it  to  their  choice, 
which  of  the  two  bills  they  would  ofier  to  the  royal 
assent.   But  though  this  be  an  unparliamentary  vray 
of  proceeding,  I  know  no  other  sense  which  the 
words  of  the  Journal  can  bear,  which  I  shall  set 
down  in  the  margin,  that  the  reader  may  judge  bet- 
ter concerning  it  ^     And  that  very  day  the  king  as- 
sented to  it,  as  appears  by  the  letter  written  the  next 
day  by  Cromwell  to  the  king. 
cromweirs      The  act  said,  "  That  the  king,  having  raised  Tho- 


coiiect. '    ^<  mas  Cromwell  from  a  base  degree  to  great  digni- 

Nmnb.  i6. 

^  Journal   Procerum,  parag.  dem    conceraens    DecaQatum 

58.   Item  billa  atdnctuneTho-  Wellenaem     perlecta     eat,    et 

mse   Cromwell  Comitis  Essex  communi  omnium  Procenmi  con- 

de  crimine  hsresis  et  lesae  ma-  sensu  nemine  diMcrepante  expedi- 

jestatis,  per  Communes  de  novo  ta ;    et  simul  cum  ea  refereba- 

ooncepta,  et  assensa,  et  simul  tur  billa  attiDCtuFee  qu»  priua 

cum  provisione  eidem  annexai  missa  erat  in  Domum  Commu- 

Qu«  quidem  billa   i**,   2^,  et  nium. 
3^'",  lecta  est;  et  proviso  qjus- 
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<<  ties  and  high  trusts;  jet  he  had  now,  by  a  great  book 

*•  number  of  witnesses,  persons  of  honour,  found  him ^ — 

"  to  be  the  most  corrupt  traitor,  and  deceiver  of  the  ^^^^' 
^*  king  and  the  crown,  that  had  ever  been  knbwti  in 
^^  his  whole  reign.  He  had  taken  upon  him  to  set 
^*  at  liberty  divers  persons  put  in  prison  for  mispri- 
*'  sion  of  treason,  and  others  that  were  suspected  of 
^*  it.  He  had  also  received  several  bribes,  and  for 
^*  them  granted  licenses  to  carry  money,  com,  horses, 
**  and  other  things,  out  of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to 
^^  the  king's  proclamations.  He  had  also  given  out 
*'  many  commissions  without  the  king's  knowledge ; 
*<  and,  being  but  of  a  base  birth,  had  said,  that  he 
^^  was  sure  qf  the  king.  He  had  granted  many 
''  passports,  both  to  the  king's  subjects  and  foreign- 
^'  ers,  for  passing  the  seas  without  search.  He,  being 
^'  also  an  heretic,  had  dispersed  many  erroneous 
^'  books  among  the  king's  subjects,  particularly  some 
*^  that  were  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  sacrament. 
''  Atd  when  some  had  informed  him  of  this,  and 
^*  had  showed  him  these  heresies  in  books  printed  in 
*'  England,  he  said,  they  were  good,  and  that  he 
^^  found  no  fault  in  them ;  and  said,  it  was  as  law^ 
^^  Jul  for  every  Christian  man  to  he  the  minister  qf 
'^  that  sacrament,  as  a  priest.  And  whereas  the 
**  king  had  constituted  him  vicegerent  for  the  spirit- 
^*  ual  affairs  of  the  church ;  he  had,  under  the  seal 
*'  of  that  office,  licensed  many  that  were  suspected 
''  of  heresy  to  preach  over  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
<^  had,  both  by  word  and  in  writing,  suggested  to  se- 
'<  veral  sherilSs,  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  they 
'*  should  discharge  many  prisoners,  of  whom  some 
*^  weie  indicted,  others  apprehended  for  heresy.  And 
^^  when  many  particular  complaints  were  brought  to 
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BOOK  ^^  him  of  detestable  heresies^  with  the  names  of  the 
^  offenders,  he  not  only  defended  the  heretics,  but 
'<  severely  checked  the  informers ;  and  vexed  some 
^'  of  them  by  imprisonment,  and  other  ways,  the 
'<  particulars  of  all  which  were  too  tedious  to  be  re- 
cited.    And  he,  having  entertained  many  of  the 
^  king's  subjects  about  himself,  whom  he  had  in- 
'^  fected  with  heresy/  and  imagining  he  was  by  force 
*'  able  to  defend  his  treasons  and  heresies ;  on  the 
**  last  of  March,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  king^s 
"  reign,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  the  Poor  in  l#on- 
^'  don,  when  some  of  them  complained  to  him  of  the 
^  new  preachers,  such  as  Barnes  and  others,  he  said, 
^  their  preaching  was  good;  and  said  also,  among 
^*  other  things,  that  if  the  king  would  tum/rom  it, 
^*  yet  he  would  not  turn :  and  if  the  king  did  tum^ 
^  and  all  his  people  with  him,  he  would ^^^t  in  the 
Afield  in  his  own  person,  with  his  sword  in  his 
<*  hand,  against  him,  and  aU  others :  and  then  he 
*^  pulled  out  his  dagger,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  or 
**  else  this  dagger  thrust  me  to  the  heart,  tf  I 
<'  would  not  die  in  that  quarrel  against  them  all; 
**  and  I  trust,  if  I  live  one  year  or  two,  it  shall  not 
«*  be  in  the  king's  power  to  resist,  or  let  it,  if  he 
**  would;  and,  swearing  a  great  oath,  said,  /  would 
*^  do  so  indeed.    He  had  also  by  opinression  and  bri- 
**  bery  made  a  great  estate  to  himself,  and  extorted 
'^  much  money  from  the  king^s  subjects ;  and  being 
*•  greatly  enriched,  had  treated  the   nobility  with 
^*  much  contempt.     And  on  the  last  of  January,  in 
**  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in  the  pa- 
"  rish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  when  some  had 
*'  put  him  in  mind  to  what  the  king  had  raised  him, 
<^  he  said.  If  the  lords  would  handle  him  so,  he 
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**  would  give  them  eueh  a  breakfaet  as  was  neter  book 
''  made  in  England;   and  that  the  proudest  qf^   '''' 


^'  them  should  know  it  For  all  which  treasons  and  ^^^^ 
**  heresies  he  was  attainted  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
'^  death  for  heresy  and  treason,  as  should  please  the 
^<  king,  and  to  forfeit  aU  his  estate  and  goods  to  the 
^  king's  use»  that  he  had  on  the  last  of  March,  jn 
**  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  king's  reign,  or  since  that 
^  time.  There  was  added  to  this  bill  a  proviso,  that 
'^  this  should  not  be  hurtful  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
*^  Wells,  and  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells,  with 
^  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  made  some  exchanges  of 
•*  land," 

From  these  particulars  the  reader  will  clearly  see  ceosnret 
why  he  was  not  brought  to  make  his  answer,  most  upon  it. 
of  them  relating  to  orders  and  directions  he  had 
given,  for  which  it  is  very  probable  he  had  the 
king's  warrant.  And  for  the  matter  of  heresy,  it 
has  appeared  how  far  the  king  had  proceeded  to* 
wards  a  reformation,  so  that  what  he  did  that  way 
was  most  likely  done  by  the  king^s  order :  but  the 
king  now  falling  from  these  things,  it  was  thought 
they  intended  to  stifle  him  by  such  an  attainder, 
that  he  might  not  discover  the  secret  orders  or  di- 
rections given  him  for  his  own  justification.  For 
the  particulars  of  bribery  and  extortion,  they  being 
mentioned  in  general  expressions,  seem  only  cast 
into  the  heap  to  defame  him.  But  for  those  trea* 
sonable  words,  it  was  generally  thought  that  they 
were. a  contrivance  of  his  enemies;  since  it  seemed 
a  thing  very  extravagant  for  a  favourite,  in  the 
height  of  his  greatness,  to  talk  so  rudely :  and  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  it.  Bedlam  was  thought  a  fitter 
place  for  Ids  restraint  than  the  Tower.    Nor  was  it 
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BOOK  judged  likely  that,  he  having  such  great  and  watch- 
.  ful  enemies  at  courts  any  such  discourses  could  hare 


1540.    [hIq  gQ  iQj^g  secret :  or  if  they  had  come  to  the  king^s 
knowledge,  he  was  not  a  prince  of  such  a  temper  as 
to  have  forgiven,  much  less  employed  and  advanced 
a  man  after  such  discourses.   And  to  think,  that,  dur- 
ing these  fifteen  months,  aft;er  the  words  were  said 
to  have  been  spoken,  none  would  have  had  the  zeal 
for  the  king,  or  the  malice  to  Cromwell,  as  to  re- 
peat them,  were  things  that  could  not  be  bdieved. 
The  formality  of  drawing  his  dagger  made  it  the 
more  suspected;  for  this  was  to  affix  an  overt  act 
to  these  words,  which,  in  the  opiifion  of  matiy  law- 
yers, was  necessary  to  make  words  treasonable.  But, 
as  if  these  words  had  not  been  ill  enough,  some  writ- 
ers since  have  made  them  worse ;  as  if  he  had  said, 
He  would  thrust  his  dagger  in  the  king's  heart: 
about  which  Fuller  hath  miade  another  story  to  ex- 
cuse these  words,  as  if  they  had  not  been  meant  of 
the  king,  but  of  another.     But  all  that  is  founded 
on  a  mistake,  which,  if  he  had  looked  in  the  re- 
cord, he  had  corrected. 
The  king        Cromwell's  fall  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
^^  *    king's  divorce :  for,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
^^^^     he  sen£  his  queen  to  Richmond,  pretending  the 
country  air  would  agree  better  with  her.     But  on 
the  sixth  of  July  a  motion  was  made,  and  assented 
to  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  they  should  make  an 
address  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  suffer  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen  to  be  tried :  upon  which  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  bishop  of  Duresme,  were  sent  down  to 
the  commons,  to  represent  the  matter  to  them,  and 
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to  desire  thehr  concurrence  in  the  address.  To  which  boor 

they  agreed^  and  ordered  twenty  of  their  number  to ! — 

go  along  with  the  peers.  So  the  whole  house  of  lords,  ^^^^• 
with  these  commoners,  went  to  the  king,  and  told 
him,  they  had  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  pro* 
pose  to  him,  but  it  was  of  that  importance,  that 
tiiey  first  be^ed  his  leave  to  move  it.  That  being 
obtained,  they  desired  the  king  would  order  a  trial 
to  be  made  of  the  validity  of  his  marriage.  To 
which  the  king  consented;  and  made  a  deep  pro- 
testation, as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  should 
conceal  nothing  that  related  to  it,  and  all  its  circum- 
stances; and  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  held 
dearer  than  the  gloiy  of  Ood,  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwei^lth,  and  the  declaration  of  truth.  So  a  com- 
mission was  issued  out  to  the  convocation  to  try  it. 

On  the  seventh  of  July  it  was  brought  before  the 'tu  referred 
convocation,  of  which  the  reader  will  see  a  fuller  vocatioc^"' 
account  in  the  Collection  at  the  end  than  is  needfiil 
to  be  brought  in  here.     The  case  was  opened  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  it ;  and  they  deputed  the  bishop 
of  Duresme,  and  Winchester,   and  Thirleby,  and 
Richard  Leighton,  dean  of  York,  to  examine  the 
witnesses  that  day.     And  the  next  day  they  re- 
ceived the  king's  own  deposition ;  with  a  long  de-  collect. 
claration  of  the  whole  matter,  under  Cromwell's  hand,  cXct/^' 
in  a  letter  to  the  king ;  and  the  depositions  of  most  of  ^""*^'  *^- 
the  privy  counsellors,  of  Hie  earl  of ,  Southampton, 
the  lord  Russel,  then  admiral,  of  sir  Anthony  Brown, 
sir  Anthony  Denny,  doctor  Chambers,  and  doctor 
Butts,  the  king's  physicians,  and  of  some  ladies  that 
had  talked  with  the  queen.    AH  which  amounted  toR«a«"» 

«  ,        I  .  11  1  pretended 

this;  that  the  kmg  expected  that  the  precontract  for  it. 


VOL.  I.  o  o 
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BOOK  with  the  marquis  of  Lorrain  should  have  been  more 
-fully  cleared.    That  the  king  always  disliked  her. 


^^^^'  and  married  her  full  sore  against  his  heart;  and 
since  that  time  he  had  never  consummated  the  mar- 
riage. Sbf  the  substance  of  the  whole  evidence 
being  considered,  it  amounted  to  these  three  particu- 
lars. First,  That  there  had  been  a  contract  between 
the  marquis  of  Lorrain  and  the  queen,  which  was  not 
sufficiently  cleared :  for  it  did  not  yet  appear,  whe- 
ther these  espousals  were  made  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  in  the  words  of  the  present  tense.  Then 
it  was  said,  that  the  king  having  married  her  against 
his  will,  he  had  not  given  a  pure,  inward,  and  com- 
plete consent :  and  since  a  man's  act  is  only  what  is 
inward,  extorted  or  forced  promises  do  not  bind. 
And,  thirdly.  That  he  had  never  consummated  the 
marriage.  To  which  was  added,  the  great  interest 
the  whole  nation  had  in  the  king^s  having  more 
issue,  which  they  saw  he  could  never  have  by  the 
queen.  This  was  fiiriously  driven  on  by  the  popish 
party :  and  Cranmer,  whether  overcome  with  these 
arguments,  or  rather  with  fear,  for  he  knew  it  was 
contrived  to  send  him  quickly  after  Cromwell,  con* 
cooToca.  sented  with  the  rest.  So  that  the  whole  convoca- 
to  ?tT^  tion,  without  one  disagreeing  vote,  judged  the  mar- 
Na^'19.  riage  null,  and  of  no  force :  and  that  both  the  king 

and  the  lady  were  free  from  the  bond  of  it. 
itiscen.  This  was  the  greatest  piece  of  compliance  that 
ever  the  king  had  from  the  clergy.  For  as  they  all 
knew  there  w^  nothing  of  weight  in  that  precon- 
tract, so  they  laid  down  a  most  pernicious  precedent 
for  invalidating  all  public  treaties  and  agreements: 
since,  if  one  of  the*  parties  being  unwilling  to  it,  so 
that  his  consent  were  not  inward,  he  was  not  bound 
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by  it,  there  was  no  safety  amoi^  tnen  more.  For  book 
no  man  can  know  whether  another  consents  inward- __L_ 
ly;  and  when  a  man  does  any  thing  with  great  *^'^^- 
avarsion»  to  infer  from  thence  that  he  does  not  in- 
wardly consent,  may  furnish  every  one  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  break  loose  from  all  engagements:  for  he 
may  pretend  he  did  it  unwillingly,  and  get  his 
friends  to  declare  that  he  privately  signified  that  to 
them.  And  for  that  ailment,  which  was  taken 
frY)m  the  want  of  consummation,  they  had  forgotten 
what  was  pleaded  on  the  king's  behalf  ten  years  be- 
fore :  that  consent,  without  consummation,  made  a 
marriage  complete ;  by  which  they  concluded,  that 
though  prince  Arthur  had  not  consummated  his 
marriage  with  queen  Katherine,  yet  his  consent  did 
so  complete  it,  that  the  king  could  not  afterwards 
lawfully  marry  her.  But  as  the  king  was  resolved 
on  any  terms  to  be  rid  of  this  queen,  so  the  clei^ 
were  also  resolved  not  to  incur  his  displeasure ;  in 
which  they  rather  sought  for  reasons  to  give  some 
colour  to  their  sentence,  than  passed  their  judgment 
upon  the  strength  of  them.  This  only  can  be  said 
for  their  excuse,  that  these  were  as  just  and  weighty 
reasons  as  used  to  be  admitted  by  the  court  of 
Rome  for  a  divorce :  and  most  of  them  being  canon- 
ists, and  knowing  how  many  precedents  there  were 
to  be  found  for  such  divorces,  they  thought  they 
might  do  it,  as  well  as  the  popes  had  formerly  done. 
On  the  ninth  of  July  sentence  was  given ;  which 
was  signed  by  both  houses  of  convocation,  and  had 
the  two  archbishops'  seals  put  to  it ;  of  which  whole 
trial  the  record  does  yet  remain*  having  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  other  books  of  convocation.  The  ori- 
ginal depositions  are  also  yet  extant. 

O  0  2 
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BOOK       Only  I  shall  add  here  a  reflection  upon  Cromwen's 
.misfortune,  which  may  justly  abate  the  loftiness  of 


^^^^'   haughty  men.     The  day  after  he  was  attainted, 
being  required  to  send  to  the  king  a  full  account, 
under  his  hand,  of  the  business  of  his  marriage; 
Collect,     which  account  he  sent,  as  will  be  found  in  the  Col- 
Nomb.  17.  legion ;  he  concludes  it  with  these   abject  words : 
'^  I,  a  most  woful  prisoner,  ready  to  take  the  death 
**  when  it  shall  please  God  and  your  majesty ;  and 
'^  yet  the  frail  flesh  inciteth  me  continually  to  call  to 
«  your  grace  for  mercy,  and  grace  for  mine  offences. 
^  And  thus  Christ  save,  preserve,  and  keep  you. 
•*  Written  at  the  Tower  this  Wednesday  the  last  of 
^  June,  with  the  heavy  heart,  and  trembling  hand, 
.     **  of  your  highness'  most  heavy,  and  most  miserable 
'^  prisoner,  and  poor  slave,  Thomas  Cromwell.*'  And 
a  little  below  that,  **Most  gracious  prince,  I  cry 
"Jbr  mercy,  mercy,  mercy.*" 
Report  On  the  tenth  of  July,  the  archbishop  of  Canter* 

the  pariift.  bury  reported  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  convo- 
^^^  cation  had  judged  the  marriage  null,  both  by  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  bishop 
of  Winchester  delivered  the  judgment  in  writing; 
which  being  read,  he  enlarged  on  all  the  reasons  of 
it.  This  satisfied  the  lords,  and  they  sent  down 
Cranmer  and  him  to  the  commons,  to  give  them  the 
same  account.  Next  day  the  king  sent  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  let  the 
queen  know  what  was  done;  who  was  not  at  all 
troubled  at  it,  and  seemed  not  ill-pleased.  They 
told  her,  that  the  king  would  by  letters  patents  de- 
clare her  his  adopted  sister,  and  give  her  precedence 
before  all  the  ladies  of  England,  next  hb  queen  and 
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daughters,  and  assign  her  an  estate  of  3000/.  a  year ;  book 
and  that  she  had  her  choice,  either  to  live  in  Eng-- 


land,  or  to  return  home  again.     She  accepted  the  ^j^^^^^^l^in 
o£fer,  and  under  her  hand  declared  her  consent  and  ?>d««"^  *<^ 

it. 

approbation  of  the  sentence ;  and  chose  to  live  still 
in  England,  where  she  was  in  great  honour,  rather 
than  return  under  that  disgrace  to  her  own  country. 
She  was  also  desired  to  write  to  her  brother,  and  let 
him  know,  that  she  approved  of  what  was  done  in 
her  matter,  and  that  the  king  used  her  as  a  father, 
or  a  brother ;  and  therefore  to  desire  him,  and  her 
other  friends,  not  to  take  this  matter  ill,  or  lessen 
their  friendship  to  the  king.  She  had  no  mind  to  do 
that ;  but  said,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  her 
brother  wrote  to  her,  to  send  him  such  an  answer. 
Sut  it  was  answered,  that  much  depended  on  the 
first  impressions  that  are  received  of  any  matter. 
She  in  conclusion  said,  she  should  obey  the  king  in 
every  thing  he  desired  her  to  do.     So  she  wrote  the^ouect. 

^  Numb.  ao. 

letter  as  they  desired  it ;  and  the  day  foUovsdng,  being 
the  twelfth  of  July,  the  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  for  annulling  the  marriage,  which  went  easily 
through  both  houses. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  a  bill  was  brought  in  ^n  wt 
for  moderating  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  in  theinconti- 
clauses  that  related  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  prints. 
or  their  incontinency  with  other  women.     On  the 
seventeenth  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  house,  with- 
out a  contradictory  vote,  and  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mons ;  who  the  twenty-first  sent  it  up  again.    By  it 
the  pains  of  death  were  turned  to  forfeitures  of  their 
goods  and  chattel^,  and  the  rents  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal promotions,  to  the  king^ 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
oo3 
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BOOK  concerning  a  declaration  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  was  then  read  the  first,  second,  and  third  time. 


Anlit^e?    ^^^  passed  without  any  opposition,  and  sent  down  to 
about  reii-  the  commons ;  who  agreeing  to  it,  sent  it  up  again 
the  next  day.     It  contained,  **  That  the  king,  as  su- 
**  preme  head  of  the  church,  was  taking  much  pains 
*'  for  an  union  among  all  his  subjects  in  matters  of 
"  religion ;  and,  for  preventing  the  further  progress 
*^  of  heresy,  had  appointed  many  of  the  bishops,  and 
*^  the  most  learned  divines,  to  declare  the  principal 
**  articles  of  the  Christian  belief,  with  the  ceremo- 
"  nies,  and  way  of  God*s  service  to  be  observed. 
**  That  therefore  a  thing  of  that  weight  might  not 
**  be  rashly  done,  or  hasted  through  in  this  session  of 
"  parliament ;  but  be  done  with  that  care  which  was 
'•  requisite;"  therefore  it  was  enacted,  "that  what- 
"  soever  was  determined  by  the  archbishops,  bishops* 
"  and  the  other  divines,  now  commlssionated  for  that 
"  effect,  or  by  any  others  appointed  by  the  king,  or 
'*  by  the  whole  clergy  of  England,  and  published  by 
"  the  king's  authority,  concerning  the  Christian  faith, 
"  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  should  be  believed 
"  and  obeyed  by  all  the  king's  subjects,  as  well  as  if 
**  the  particulars  so  set  forth  had  been  enumerated 
**  in  this  act,  any  custom  or  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
**  withstanding."     To  this  a   strange  proviso  was 
added,  which  destroyed  the  former  clause;  ^^that 
"  nothing  should  be  done  or  determined  by  the  au- 
"  thority  of  this  act,  which  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
**  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom."     But  whether  this 
proviso  was  added  by  the  house  of  commons,  or 
originally  put  into  the  bill,  does  not  appear.    It  was 
more  likely  it  was  put  in  at  the  first  by  the  king's 
council;  for  these  contradictory  clauses  raised  the 
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prerogative  hi^er,  and  left  it  in  the  judge's  power  book 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  be  followed ;  - 


by  which  all  ecclesiastical  matters  were  to  be  brought    *^^^" 
under  trials  at  common  law :  for  it  was  one  of  the 
great  designs,  both  of  the  ministers  and  lawyers,  at 
this  time,  to  bring  all  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  secular  judge. 

But  another  bill  passed,  which  seems  a  little  odd, 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  that  time.  "  That 
'*  whereas  many  marriages  had  been  annulled  in  the 
'*  time  of  popery,  upon  the  pretence  of  precontracts, 
**  or  other  degrees  of  kindred,  than  those  that  were 
•'  prohibited  by  the  law  of  €rod :  therefore,  after  a 
**  marriage  was  consummated,  no  pretence  of  any 
^^  precontract,  or  any  degrees  of  kindred  or  alliance, 
'*  but  those  mentioned  in  the  law  of  God,  should  be 
^*  brought  or  made  use  of  to  annul  it ;  since  these 
'^  things  had  been  oft  pretended  only  to  dissolve  a 
*^  marriage,  when  the  parties  grew  weary  of  each 
"  other,  which  was  contrary  to  God's  law.  There- 
"  fore  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pretence  of  precon- 
**  tract,  not  consummated,  should  be  made  use  of  to 
'^  annul  a  marriage  duly  solemnized  and  consum- 
'^  mated ;  and  that  no  degrees  of  kindred,  not  men- 
*'  tioned  by  the  law  of  God,  should  be  pleaded  to  an- 
'^  nul  a  marriage."  This  act  gave  great  occasion  of 
censuring  the  king^s  former  proceedings  against 
queen  Anne  Boleyn,  since  that  which  was  now  con- 
demned had  been  the  pretence  for  dissolving  his 
marriage  with  her.  Others  thought  the  king  did  it 
on  design  to  remove  that  impediment  out  of  the  way 
of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  succeeding  to  the  crown ; 
since  that  judgment,  upon  which  she  was  illegiti- 
mated, was  now  indirectly  censured :  and  that  other 
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BOOK  branch  of  the  act,  for  taking  away  aU  prohibitions 
.of  marriages,  within  any  degrees  but  those  forbidden 


1540-  in  scripture,  was  to  make  way  for  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Katherine  Howard,  who  was  cousin-ger- 
man  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn ;  for  that  was  one  of  the 
prohibited  degrees  by  the  canon-law. 
Subsidies  The  province  of  Canterbury  offered  a  subsidy  of 
the  clergy;  four  shilUugs  in  the  pound  of  all  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments, to  be  paid  in  two  years ;  and  that  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  liberty  they  enjoyed  by 
being  delivered  from  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  in  recompense  of  the  great  charges 
the  king  had  been  at,  and  was  still  to  be  at,  in  build- 
ing havens,  bulwarks,  and  other  forts,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  coasts,  and  the  security  of  his  subjects. 
This  was  confirmed  in  parliament.  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  king,  who  had  husbanded  the  money  that 
came  in  by  the  sale  of  abbey-lands  so  ill,  that  now 
he  wanted  money,  and  was  forced  to  ask  a  subsidy 
And  laity,  for  his  maniagc  of  the  parliament.  This  was  ob- 
tained with  great  difficulty :  for  it  was  said,  that  if 
the  king  was  already  in  want,  after  so  vast  an  in- 
come, especially  being  engaged  in  no  war,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  his  necessities ;  nor  could  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  supply  them.  Biit  it  was  an- 
swered, that  the  king  had  laid  out  a  great  treasure 
in  fortifying  the  coast ;  and  though  he  was  then  in 
no  visible  war,  yet  the  charge  he  was  at  in  keeping 
up  the  war  beyond  sea  was  equal  to  the  expense  of 
a  war ;  and  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  kept  in  peace  and  plenty.  This  ob- 
tained a  tenth,  and  four  fifteenths.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  all  these  bills,  and  many  other  that  concerned 
the  public,  with  several  other  bills  of  attainder,  for 
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some  that  favoured  the  pope's  interests,  or  corre-  boo  it 
sponded  with  cardinal  Pool,  which  shall  be  mentioned . 


in  another  place^  the  king  sent  in  a  general  pardon,  ^^^^' 
with  the  ordinary  exceptions ;  and  in  particular  ex*- 
cepted  Cromwell,  the  countess  of  Sarum^  with  many 
others,  then  in  prison :  some  of  them  were  put  in  for 
opposing  the  king's  supremacy,  and  others  for  trans- 
gressing the  statute  of  the  six  articles.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

And  now  Cromwell,  who  had  been  six  weeks  a  cromweirs 
prisoner,  was  brought  to  his  execution.  He  had  ^ 
used  all  the  endeavours  he  could  for  his  own  pre- 
servation. Once  he  wrote  to  the  king  in  such  melt- 
ing terms,  that  he  made  the  letter  to  be  thrice  read, 
and  seemed  touched  with  it.  But  the  charms  of 
Katherine  Howard,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  length 
prevailed.  So  a  warrant  was  sent  to  cut  off  his 
head,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  at  Tower-hill. 
When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  his  kindness 
to  his  son  made  him  very  cautious  in  what  he  said : 
he  declined  the  purging  of  himself,  but  said,  **  he 
**  was  by  law  condemned  to  die,  and  thanked  God 
**  for  bringing  him  to  that  death  for  his  offences. 
**  He  acknowledged  his  sins  against  God,  and  his  of- 
**  fences  against  his  prince,  who  had  raised  him  from 
*^  a  base  degree.  He  declared  that  he  died  in  the 
^*  catholic  faith,  not  doubting  of  any  article  of  faith, 
**  or  of  any  sacrament  of  the  church ;  and  denied 
^^  that  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  those  who  de- 
^^  livered  ill  opinions :  he  confessed  he  had  been  se- 
**  duced,  but  now  died  in  the  catholic  faith,  and  de-^ 
*^  sired  them  to  pray  for  the  king,  and  for  the  prince, 
**  and  for  himself:  and  then  prayed  very  fervently 
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BOOK  <<  for  the  remission  of  his  past  sins,  and  admittance 
.  ^*  into  eternal  glory,"     And  having  given  the  sign. 


^^^^-    the  executioner  cnt  off  his  head  very  barbarously. 
Hischuac     Thus  fell  that  great  minister,  that  was  raised 
^''  merely  upon  the  strength  of  his  natural  parts.     For 

as  his  extraction  was  mean,  so  his  education  was 
low :  all  the  learning  he  had  was,  that  he  had  got 
the  New  Testament  in  Latin  by  heart.     His  great 
wisdom,  and  dexterity  in  business,  raised  him  up 
through  several,  steps,  till  he  was  become  as  great  as 
a  subject  could  be'.     He  carried  his  greatness  with 
wonderful  temper  and  moderation;  and  fell. under 
the  weight  of  popular  odium  rather  than  guilt.    The 
^     disorders  in  the  suppression  of  abbeys  were  generally 
charged  on  him :  yet,  when  he  fell,  no  bribery,  nor 
cheating  of  the  king,  could  be  fastened  on  him; 
though  such  things  come  out  in  swarms  on  a  dis-^ 
graced  favourite,  when  there  is  any  ground  for  them. 
By  what  he  spoke  at  his  death,  he  left  it  much 
doubted  of  what 'religion  he  died:  but  it  is  certain 
he  was  a  Lutheran.     The  term  catkoUcJaithy  used 
by  him  in  his  last  speech,  seemed  to  make  it  doubt* 
ful ;  but  that  was  then  used  in  England  in  its  true 
sense,  in  opposition  to  the  novelties  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  as  will  afterwards  appear  on  another  occa- 
sion.    So  that  his  profession  of  the  catholic  faith 
was  strangely  perverted,  when  some  from  thence 
concluded,  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.     But  his  praying  in  English,  and 
that  only  to  God  through  Christ,  without  any  of 
those  tricks  that  were  used  when  those  of  that 
church  died,  showed  he  was  none  of  theirs.     With 
him  the  office  of  the  king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesiasti* 
cal  affairs  died,  as  it  rose  first  in  his  person :  and  as 
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fill  the  clergy  opposed  the  setting  up  a  new  officer,  book 
whose  interest  should  oblige  him  to  oppose  a  recen-      ^' ' 


ciliation  with  Rome,  so  it  seems  none  were  fond  to  l^^^- 
succeed  in  an  office  that  proved  so  fatal  to  him  that 
had  first  carried  it.  The  king  was  said  to  have  la- 
mented his  death  after  it  was  too  late ;  but  the  fall 
^f  the  new  queen,  that  followed  not  long  after,  and 
the  miseries  which  fell  also  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  family,  some  years  after,  were  looked  on  as 
the  scourges  of  Heaven  for  their  cruel  prosecution  of 
this  unfortunate  minister. 

With  his  fall,  the  progress  of  the  refdrmation, 
which  had  been  by  his  endeavours  so  far  advanced, 
was  quite  stopped.  For  all  that  Cranmer  could  do 
afi;er  this  was,  to  keep  the  ground  they  had  gained ; 
but  he  could  never  advance  much  ftirther.  And  in- 
deed every  one  expected  to  see  him  go  next :  for,  as  Designs 
one  Oostwick,  knight  for  Bedfordshire,  had  named  cnomer. 
him  in  the  house  of  commons  as  the  supporter  and 
promoter  of  all  the  heresy  that  was  in  England ;  so 
the  popish  party  reckoned  they  had  but  half  done 
their  work  by  destroying  Cromwell ;  and  that  it  was 
not  finished  till  Cranmer  followed  him.  Therefore 
all  possible  endeavours  were  used  to  make  discoveries 
of  the  encouragement  which,  as  was  believed,  he 
gave  to  the  preachers  of  the  condemned  doctrines* 
And  it  is  very  probable,  that  had  not  the  inconti- 
nence of  Katherine  Howard  (whom  the  king  de- 
clared queen  on  the  eighth  of  August)  broken  out 
not  long  after,  he  had  been  sacrificed  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament. 

But  now  I  return  to  my  proper  business,  to  give 
an  account  of  church-matters  for  this  year;  with 
which  these  great  changes  in  court  had  so  great  a 
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'"'     about  them. 


1540.  Upon  Cromwell's  fall,  Gardiner,  and  those  that 
followed  him,  made  no  doubt  but  they  should  quicklj 
recover  what  they  had  lost  of  late  years.  So  their 
greatest  attempt  was  upon  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures.  The  convocation-books  (as  I  have  been 
forced  often  to  lament)  are  lost ;  so  that  here  I  cannot 
stir,  but  as.  Fuller  leads  me ;  who  assures  the  worlds 
that  he  copied  out  of  the  records  with  his  own  pen 
what  he  published.  And  yet  I  doubt  he  has  mis- 
.  taken  himself  in  the  year ;  and  that  which  he  calls 
the  convocation  of  this  year,  was  the  convocation  of 
the  year  1542 :  for  he  tells  us,  that  their  seventh 
session  was  the  tenth  of  March.  Now  in  this  year 
the  convocation,  did  not  sit  down  till  the  thirteenth 
of  April ;  but  that  year  it  sat  all  March.  So  like- 
wise he  tells  us  of  the  bishops  of  Westminster,  Glo* 
cester,  and  Peterborough,  bearing  a  share  in  this 
convocation:  whereas  these  were  not  consecrated 
before  winter,  and  could  not  sit  as  bishops  in  this 
synod.  And,  besides,  Thirleby  sat  at  this  time  in 
the  lower  house ;  as  was  formerly  shown  in  the  pro- 
cess about  Anne  of  Cleves'  marriage.  So  that  their 
attempt  against  the  New  Testament  belongs  to  the 
year  1542. 
A  com-  But  they  were  now  much  better  employed,  though 
StTilbSut  ^^*  ^°  ^^^  ^^J  ^^  convocation ;  for  a  select  number 
religion,  pf  them  sat  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the 
king,  confirmed  in  parliament.  Their  first  work 
was  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, Jbr  the  necessary  erudition  qf  a  Christian 
man.  They  thought,  that  to  speak  of  faith  in  ge- 
neral ought  naturally  to  go  before  an  exposition  of 
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the  Christian  belief;  and  therefore  with  that  they  book 

^      III. 
began. 


1540. 


The  church  of  Rome,  that  designed  to  keep  her^^  ^^^^^^ 
children  in  ignorance,  had  made  no  great  account  of  "»^^"  ^^ 
faith ;  which,  they  generally  taught,  consisted  chiefly 
in  an  implicit  believing  whatever  the  church  pro* 
posed,  without  any  explicit  knowledge  of  particulars : 
so  that  a  Christian  faith,  as  they  had  explained  it, 
was  a  submission  to  the  church.  The  reformers, 
finding  that  this  was  the  spring  of  all  their  other 
errora,  and  that  which  gave  them  colour  and  au- 
thority, did  on  the  other  hand  set  up  the  strength 
of  their  whole  cause  on  an  explicit  believing  the 
truth  of  the  scriptures,  because  of  the  authority  of 
Grod,  who  had  revealed  them :  and  said,  that  as  the 
great  subject  of  the  apostles'  preaching  was  faiths 
so  that  which  they  every  where  taught  was,  to  read 
and  believe  the  scriptures.  Upon  which  followed 
nice  disputing,  what  was  that  saving  faith  by  which 
the  scriptures  say,  we  are  justified.  They  could 
not  say,  it  was  barely  crediting  the  divine  revelation, 
since  in  that  sense  the  devils  believed:  therefore 
they  generally  placed  it,  at  first,  in  their  being  as- 
sured that  they  should  be  saved  by  Christ  dying  for 
them.  In  which,  their  design  was,  to  make  holiness, 
and  all  other  graces,  necessary  requisites  in  the  com- 
position of  faith ;  though  they  would  not  make  them 
formally  parts  of  it.  For  since  Christ's  death  has 
its  full  virtue  and  effect  upon  none  but  those  who 
are  regenerate,  and  live  according  to  his  gospel; 
none  could  be  assured  that  he  should  be  saved  by 
Christ's  death  till  he  first  found  in  himself  those  ne- 
cessary qualifications  which  are  delivered  in  the 
gospel.     Having  once  settled  on  this  phrase,  their 
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III  

.  worse  by  their  explanations.     The  church  of  Rome 


*^'*^-  thought  they  had  them  at  great  advantages  in  it, 
and  called  them  Solifidians,  and  said,  they  were 
against  good  works :  though,  whatever  unwary  ex- 
pressions some  of  them  threw  out,  they  always  de- 
clared good  works  indispensably  necessary  to  salva* 
tion.  But  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome 
in  two  things  that  were  material.  There  was  also 
a  third,  but  there  the  difference  was  more  in  the 
manner  of  expression.  The  one  was.  What  were 
good  works?  The  church  of  Rome  had  generally 
delivered,  that  works  which  did  an  immediate  ho« 
nour  to  Grod,  or  his  saints,  were  more  valuable  than 
works  done  to  other  men ;  and  that  the  honour  they 
did  to  saints,  in  their  images  and  relics,  and  to  Grod, 
in  his  priests  that  were  dedicated  to  him,  were  the 
highest  pieces  of  holiness,  as  having  the  best  objects. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  trade,  which 
brought  in  both  riches  and  glory  to  their  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  taught,  that  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  with  other  good  works,  done  in  obe- 
dience to  God's  commandments,  were  only  neces- 
sary. And  for  these  things,  so  much  magnified  at 
Rome,  they  acknowledged  there  ought  to  be  a  de- 
cent splendour  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  good  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  his  service  in  the 
church ;  an4  that  what  was  beyond  these  was  the 
effect  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  other 
main  difference  was  about  the  merit  of  good  works, 
which  the  friars  had  raised  so  high,  that  people 
were  come  to  think  they  bought  and  sold  with  Al- 
mighty God,  for  heaven  and  all  other  his  blessings. 
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This  the  reformers  judged  was  the  height  of  arro-  book 
gance :  and  therefore  taught,  that  good  works  were . 


indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation;  but  that    ^^^^• 
the  purchase  of  heaven  was  only  by  the  death  and 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ.     With  these  material 
differences,  they  joined  another,  that  consisted  more 
in  words ;  Whether  obedience  was  an  essential  part 
of  faith?   The  reformers  said,  it  certainly  accom- 
panied and  followed  faith ;  but  thought  not  fit  to 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  the  nature  of  faith.    These 
things  had  been  now  much  canvassed  in  disputes : 
and  it  was  thought  by  many,  that  men  of  ill  lives 
made  no  good  use  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the 
reformers^  that  separated  faith  from  good  works, 
and  came  to  persuade  themselves,  that  if  they  could 
but  attain  to  a  firm  assurance  that  they  should  be 
saved  by  Christ,  all  would  be  well  with  them.   There- 
fore now,  when  they  went  about  to  state  the  true 
notion  of  faith,  Cranmer  commanded  doctor  Red- 
mayn,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  and  ju- 
dicious divine  of  that  time,  to  write  a  short  treatise 
on  these  heads ;  which  he  did  with  that  solidity  and 
deamess,  that  it  will  sufficiently  justify  any  advan- 
tageous character  that  can  be  given  of  the  authbr : 
and,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  that  treatise, 
they  laid  down  the  nature  of  faith  thus ;  **  That  it 
"  stands  in  two  several  senses  in  scripture.     The 
**  one  is,  the  persuasion  of  the  truths,  both  of  natural 
«  and  revealed  religion,  wrought  in  the  mind  by 
"  God's  holy  Spirit.     And  the  other  is,  such  a  belief 
**  as  begets  a  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
<*  hath  hope,  love,  and  obedience  to  God's  command- 
^'-ments  joined  to  it;  which  was  Abraham's  faith, 
*^  and  that  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  wrought  by 
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'• — "  to  the  Hebrews.     That  this  was  the  faith  which 


1540. 


in  baptism  is  professed,  from  which  Christians  are 
"  called  the  Jaithful.   And  in  those  scriptures,  where 
*'  it  is  said,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  they  de« 
<*  clared,  we  may  not  think  that  we  be  justified  by 
**  faith,  as  it  is  a  separate  virtue  from  hope  and  cha- 
"  rity,  fear  of  God,  and  repentance ;  but  by  it  is 
**  meant  faith,  neither  only,  nor  alone,  but  with  the 
^*  foresaid  virtues  coupled  together ;  containing  (as 
<<  is  aforesaid)  the  obedience  to  the  whole  doctrine 
<<  and  religion  of  Christ.     But  for  the  definition  of 
**  faith,  which  some  proposed,  as  if  it  were  a  cer- 
*<  tainty  that  one  was  predestinated,  they  found  no- 
"  thing  of  it,  either  in  the  scriptures,  or  the  doctors; 
**  and  thought  that  could  not  be  known :  for  though 
"  God  never  failed  in  his  promises  to  men,  yet,  such 
'*  was  the  frailty  of  men,  that  they  often  failed  in 
**  their  promises  to  God,  and  so  did  forfeit  their 
*'  right  to  the  promises,  which  are  all  made  upon 
^*  conditions  that  depend  on  us." 
cnnmer's       Upou  this  occasiou  I  shall  digress  a  little,  to  show 
XTrt.     with  what  care  Cranmer  considered  so  weighty  a 
point.     Among  his  other  papers,  I  find  a  collection 
of  a  great  many  places  out  of  the  scripture,  concern- 
ing justification  by  faith,  together  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  quotations  out  of  Origen,  Basil,  Jerome,  Theo- 
doret,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Prosper,  Chrysostom,  Gen- 
nadius,  Beda,  Hesychius,  Theophylact,  and  (Ecu- 
menius ;  together  with  many  later  writers,  such  as 
Anselm,  Bernard,  Peter  Lombard,  Hugo  Cardinalis, 
Lyranus,  and  Bruno ;  in  which  the  sense  of  those 
authors  in  this  point  did  appear ;  all  drawn  out  with 
his  own  hand.     To  this  is  added  another  collection 
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of  many  places  of  the  iatfaei'S,  in  which  they  speak  book 
of  the  metit  of  good  works:  and  at  the  end  of  the. 


whole  collection  he  writes  these  words ;  "  This  pro-  '^'*^* 
^'  position,  that  we  are  justified  by  Christ  only^  and 
-''  not  by  our  good  works,  is  a  very  true  and  neces- 
^<  sary  doctrine  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  other  apostles^ 
^'  taught  by  them  to  set  forth  thereby  the  glory  of 
**  Christ,  and  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ.'* 
And,  after  some  further  discourse  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  concludes, ''  Although  all  that  be  justified 
.*'must  of  necessity  have  charity  as  well  as  faith; 
^*  yet  neither  faith  nor  charity  be  the  worthiness  nor 
'^  merits  of  our  justification :  but  that  is  to  be  as- 
**  cribed  only  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  was  offered 
*'  upon  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our 
^*  justification."  This  I  set  down,  to  let  the  world 
-see  that  Ci*anmer  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  those 
niceties,  which  have  been  ^  much  inquired  into 
since  that  time,  about  the  instrumentality  of  faith 
in  justification ;  all  that  he  then  considered  being, 
that  the  glory  of  it  might  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
death  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ. 

.After  this  was  thus  laid  down,  there  followed  an  They  ex. 
explanation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  full  of  excellent  A"o°titt* 
matters;  being  a  large  paraphrase  on  every  article ^^'^**^*' 
'of  the  Creed,  with  such  serious*  and  practical  infer- 
ences, that  I  must  acknowledge,  after  all  the  prac- 
tical books  we  have  had,  I  find  great  edification  in 
reading  that  over  and  over  again.     The  style  is 
strong,  nervous,  and  well  fitted  for  the  weakest  ca^ 
padties.     There  is  nothing  in  this  that  is  contro^ 
verted  between  the  papists  and  the  reformers ;  ex- 
cept the  definition  of  the  holy  catholic  churchy 
which,  they  give  us  thus :  l^hat  it,  comprehends  all 
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^^^'    .ceive  the  faith  of  Christ;  who  ought  to  hold-  am 


^^^^'   unity  of  love,  and  brotherly  agreement  toget^ery  btf 
which  they  become  members  of  the  catholic  church. 
Upon  which  a  long  excursion  is  made,  to  show  the  in- 
justice and  unreasonableness  of  the  plea  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  who  place  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church 
in  a  submission  to  the  bishop  of  thdr  citj^  without 
any  ground  from  scripture,  or  the  ancient  writers. 
Theseren       From  that  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  seven 
•■»»«°t»-  sacraments ;  and  here  fell  in  stiff  debates,  which  re- 
main in  some  authentic  writings,  that  give  a  great 
light  to  their  proceedings.     The  method  which  they 
followed  was  this:  first,  the  whole  business  they 
were  to  consider  was  divided  into  so  many  heads', 
which  were  proposed  as  queries,  and  these  were 
given  out  to  so  many  bishops  and  divines :  and^  at  a 
prefixed  time,  every  one  brought  his  opinion  in  writ^ 
witb  gnat  ^^g  ^?^^  &U  the  queries.     So,  concerning  the  seven 
maturity,    sacramcuts,  the  queries  were  given  out  to  the  twe 
archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and 
Carlisle,  (though  the  last  was  not  in  the  comnu0«> 
sion,)  and  to  the  bishops  of  Duresme,  Hereford,  and 
St.  David's.     For  though  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
*        was  in  this  commission,  yet  he  did  nothing  in  thit 
particular ;  but  I  irfiagine  that  he  was  gone  out  of 
town,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  was  appointed 
to  supply  his  absence.     The  queries  were  also  given 
to  doctor  Thirleby,  then  bishop  elect  of  Westminster, 
to  doctors  Robertson,  Day,  Redmayn,  Cox,  Leigh- 
ton,  (though  not  in  the  commission,)  Symmonds^ 
Tresham,  Coren,  (though  not  in  the  commission,) 
Edgeworth,  Oglethorp,  Crayford,  Wilson,  and  Ro- 
bins.   When  their  answer^  wiere  given  in,  two  were 
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appointed  to  compare  tbem,  and  draw  an  extract  of  book 
tbe  particulars  in  which  thej  agreed  or  disagreed : .    '^'' 


which  the  one  did  in  Latin^  and  the  other  in  Eng^  ^^^• 
lish ;  only  those  who  compared  them,  it  seems,  doing 
it  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  no  notice 
of  his  opinions  in  the  extract  they  made.  And  of 
these,  the  original  answers  of  the  two  archbishops^ 
the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlisle ;  and 
these  doctors.  Day,  Robertson,  Redmayn,  Cox,  Leigh- 
ton,  Symmonds,  Tresham,  Coren,  Edgeworth,  and 
Oglethorp;  are  yet  extant.  But  the  papers  given 
in  by  the  bishops  of  Duresme,  Hereford,  and  St. 
David's,  and  the  elect  of  Westminster,  and  doctors 
Crayford,  Wilson,  and  Robins,  though  they  are  men- 
tioned in  the  extracts  made  out  of  them,  yet  are 
lostw  This  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Collection  xcoiiect. 
which,  though  it  be  somewhat  large,  yet  I  thought  ^"°'*'-  **' 
such  pieces  were  of  too  great  importance  not  to  be 
communicated  to  the  world ;  since  it  is  perhaps  as 
great  an  evidence  of  the  ripeness  of  their  proceed* 
ings  as  can  be  showed  in  any  church,  or  any  age  of 
it.  And  though  other  papers  of  this  sort  do  not 
occur  in  this  king's  reign;  yet  I  have  reason  to 
conclude,  from  this  instance,  that  they  proceeded 
with  the  same  maturity  in  the  rest  of  their  delibera-  ^  ' 
tions :  in  which  I  am  the  more  confirmed,  because 
I  find  another  instance  like  this  in  the  reformation 
that  was  further  carried  on  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Eklward  the  Sixth ;  of  many  bishops  and  divines 
giving  in  their  opinions  under  their  hands,  upon 
some  heads  then  examined  and  changed.  In  Cran- 
mei^s  paper,  some  singular  opinions  of  his  about  the 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  offices  will  be  found ;  but,  as 
they  are  delivered  by  him  with  all  possible  modesty, 
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III 

.church,  but  laid  aside  as  particular  conceits  of  his 


^^^^'  own.  And  it  seems,  that  afterwards  he  changed  his 
opinion :  for  he  subscribed  the  book  that  was  soon 
after  set  out;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  those 
opinions  set  down  in  these  papers.  Cranmer  was 
for  reducing  these  sacraments  to  two :  but  the  popish 
party  was  then  prevalent ;  so  the  whole  number  of 
seven  was  agreed  to. 

Baptism  was  explained  in  the  same  manner  that 
had  been  done  three  years  before^  in  the.  articles 
then  set  out :  only  the  matter  of  original  sin  was 
more  enlarged  on. 

•  Secondly,  Penance  was  formerly  placed  in  the  ab- 
solution of  the  priest;  which  by  the  former  artides 
was  only  declared  a  thing .  desirable,  and  not  to  be 
contemned,  if  it  might  be  had ;  yet  all  merit  of  good 
works  was  rejected,  though  they  were  declared  ne- 
cessary; and  sinners  were  taught  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  with  other  good  direc- 
tions about  repentance.  . 

Thirdly,  In  the  explanation  of  the  eucharist,  tran- 
substantiation  was  fully  asserted :  as  also  the  conco- 
mitancy  of  the  blood  with  the  flesh ;  so  that  commu- 
.  nion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary.  The  use. of 
hearing  mass,  though  one  did  not  communicate,  was 
also  asserted.  To  which  were  added,  very  good 
rules  about  the  disposition  of  nund  that  ought  to 
accompany  this  sacrament.. 

Fourthly,  Matrimony  was  said  to  be  instituted  of 

God,  and  sanctified  by  Christ:  the  d^rees  in  the 

'Mbsaical  law  were  declared  obligatory,  none. else: 

.and  the  bond  of  marriage  was  declared  not  separable 

.on  any  account. 
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Fifthly,  Orders  were  to  be  administered  in  the  book 
churchy  accoiding  to  the  New  Testament:  but  the  "'* 
particular  forms  of  nominating,  electing,  pl^senting,  >^^0. 
or  appointing  ecclesiastical  ministers,  was  left  to  the 
laws  of  every  country,  to  be  made  by  the  assent  of 
the  prince.  The  office  of  churchmen  was  to  preach, 
administer  the  sacraments,  to  bind  and  loose,  and  to 
pray  for  the  whole  flock:  but  they  must  execute 
these  with  such  limitation  as  Was  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  every  kingdom.  The  scripture,  they  said, 
made  express  mention  only  of  the  two  orders  of 
priests  and  deacons.  To  these  the  primitive  church 
had  added  some  inferior  degrees,  which  were  also 
not  to  be  contemned.  But  no  bishop  had  any  au- 
thority over  other  bishops  by  the  law  of  God.  Upon 
which  followed  a  long  digression,  confuting  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
which  was  beforehand  set  down  in  another  place,  to 
show  what  they  understood  by  the  king's  being  su^ 
preme  head  qfthe  church. 

Sixthly,  Confirmation  was  said  to  have  been  used 
in  the  primitive  church,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles; 
who,  by  laying  on  their  hands,  confeiTcd  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  an  extraordinary  manner:  and  therefore 
was  of  great  advantage,  but  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

Seventhly,  Extreme  unction  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  men- 
tioned by  St:  James,  for  the  health  both  of  body  and 
soul:  and  though  the  sick  person  was  not  ^always 
recovered  of  his  bodily  sickness  by  it,  yet  remission 
of  sins  was  obtained  by  it;  and  that  which  God 
knew  to  be  best  for  our  bodily  condition,  to  whose 
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BOOK  will  we  ought  always  to  submit.    But  this  sacra- 
.ment  was  only  fruitful  to  those  who  by  penance 


Command- 
menu. 


^^^^*  were  restored  to  the  state  of  grace. 
The  Ten  Then  followcd  an  explanation  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  contains  many  good  rules  of  mo- 
rality, drawn  from  every  one  of  them.  The  second 
Commandment  Xxardiner  had  a  mind  to  have  short- 
ened, and  to  cast  into  the  first.  (>anmer  was  for 
setting  it  down  as  it  was  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But 
a  temper  was  found:  it  was  placed  as  a  distinct 
commandment,  but  not  at  full  length;  the  words. 
For  I  the  Lard  thy  God,  &c.  being  left  out,  and 
only  those  that  go  before  being  set  down.  In  the 
explanation  of  this  Commandment,  images  were  said 
to  be  profitable  for  putting  us  in  mind  of  tiie  great 
blessings  we  have  received  by  our  Saviour,  and  of 
the  virtues  and  holiness  of  the  saints,  by  which  we 
were  to  be  stirred  up  to  imitate  them:  so  that 
they  were  not  to  be  despised,  though  we  be  forlnd- 
den  to  do  any  godly  honour  to  them.  And  there- 
fore the  superstition  of  jHreferring  one  image  to  an* 
other,  as  if  they  had  any  special  virtue  in  them,  or 
the  adorning  them  richly,  and  making  vows  and  pil- 
grimages to  them,  is  condemned;  yet  the  censing 
of  images,  and  Jcneeling  before  them,  are  not  con- 
demned :  but  the  people  must  be  taught,  that  these 
things  were  not  to  be  done  to  the  image  itself,  but 
to  God  and  his  honour.  To  the  third  Command- 
ment, they  reduced  the  invocation  of  God's  name  for 
his  gifts:  and  they  condemned  the  invocation  of 
saints^  when  such  things  were  prayed  for  from  them, 
which  were  only  given  by  God.  This  was  the 
giving  his  glory  to  creatures ;  yet  to  pray  to  saints 
as  intercessors  is  declared  lawfiil,  and  according 
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i6  tlie  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church.    Upon  the  book 

fourth  Commandment*  a  rest  from  labour  every 1_ 

seventh  day  Ib  said  to  be  ceremonial,  and  such  ^^'^^* 
as  only  obliged  Jews ;  but  the  spiritual  signification 
of  rest  among  Christians  was,  to  abstain  from  sin, 
and  other  carnal  pleasures.  But,  besides  that,  we 
were  also  bound  by  this  precept  sometimes  to  cease 
from  labour,  that  we  may  serve  and  worship  God 
both  in  public  and  private :  and  that,  on  the  days 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  people  ought  to  examine 
their  lives  the  past  week,  and  set  to  amendment^ 
and  give  themselves  to  prayer,  reading,  and  medita- 
tion. Yet  in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  saving  their 
com  or  cattle,  men  ought  not  superstitiously  to  think 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  work  on  that  day,  but  to  do  their 
wiirk  withoiit  scruple.  Then  follow  very  profitable 
expositions  of  the  other  Commandments*  with  many 
grave  and  weighty  admonitions  concerning  the  duties 
jby  them  enjoined,  and  i^ainst  those  sins  which  are 
too  common  in  all  ages. 

Aft»  that,  an  exj^nation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  The  Lord's 
w^as  added.     In  the  preface  to  which  it  is  said,  that     ^ ' 
it  is  meet  and  requisite  that  the  unlearned  people 
ahould  make  tfaar  prayers  in  their  mother-tongue; 
■whereby  they  may  be  the  more  stirred  to  devotion, 
•nd  to  mind  the  things  they  prayed  for.     Then  fol- 
lowed an  exposition  of  the  angel's  salutation  of  the 
blessed  Virgiii :  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  was  opened,  and  the  Ave  Maria  The  at% 
^(plained ;  Which  hymn  was  chiefly  to  be  used  in 
commemoration  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  likewise 
to  set  forth  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Viigin.     The 
next  article  is  about  free-will^  which  they  say  mustFk«e.wui.  - 
J)e  in  maB ;  otherwise  all  precepts  and  exhortations 
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BOOK  are  to  no  purpose.    They  defined  it,  a  power  ^Ae 

'. — will.  Joined  with  reason^  whereby  a  reaeonable 

1540.  creature,  without  constraint,  in  things  of  reason^ 
discemeth  and  willeth  good  and  evil;  but  choose  A 
good  by  the  assistance  qfChd's  grace,  and  evil  of 
itself.  This  was  perfect  in  the  state  of  innocency^ 
but  is  much  impaired  bj  Adam's  fall ;  and  now,  bj 
an  especial  grace,  (offered  to  all  men,  but  enjqjred 
only  by  those  who  by  their  free-will  do  accept  the 
same,)  it  was  restored,  that  with  great  watchfiilness 
we  may  serve  God  acceptably.  And  as  many  places 
of  scripture  show  that  free-will  is  still  in  man,  so 
there  be  many  others  which  show  that  the  grace  of 
Grod  is  necessary,  that  doth  both  prevent  us  and  as- 
sist us  both  to  begin  and  perform  every  good  work. 
Therefore  all  men  ought  most  gratefiilly  to  receive 
and  follow  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
beg  God's  grace  with  earnest  devotion,  and  a  stead- 
fast faith ;  which  he  will  grant  to  all  that  so  ask  it, 
both  because  he  is  naturally  good,  and  he  has  pro- 
mised to  grant  our  desires.  For  he  is  not  the  author 
of  sin,  nor  the  cause  of  man's  damnation ;  but  tins 
men  draw  on  themselves,  who  by  vice  have  cor- 
rupted those  natures  which  God  made  good.  There- 
fore all  preachers  were  warned  so  to  moderate  thenft- 
selves  in  this  high  point,  that  they  neither  should  so 
preach  the  grace  of  God,  as  to  take  away  free-will; 
nor  so  extol  free-will,  as  injury  might  be  done  to  the 
grace  of  God. 
Ja»ufic».  After  this,  they  handled  justification.  Havii^ 
stated  the  miseries  of  man  by  nature,  and  the  guilt 
of  sin,  with  the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God  in 
sending  Christ  to  redeem  us  by  his  death,  who  was 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  i  they  next 
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show  how  men  are  made  partakers  ot  the  blessings  book 
which  he  hath  procured.   Justification  is  the  making . 


of  us  righteous  before  God,  whereby  we  are  recon-  ^^^^v 
ciled  to  him,  and  made  heirs  of  eternal  life :  that  by 
his  grace  we  may  walk  in  his  ways,  and  be  reputed 
just  and  righteous  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  so 
attain  everlasting  happiness.  God  is  the  chief  cause 
of  our  justification :  yet  m^n,  prevented  by  grace,  is 
by  his  free  consent  and  obedience  a  worker  toward 
the  attaining  his  own  justification.  For  though  it 
is  only  procured  through  the  merits  of  Christ's  death, 
yet  every  one  must  do  many  things  to  attain  a  right 
«nd  claim  to  that,  which,  though  it  was  offered  to 
all,  yet  was  applied  but  to  a  few.  We  must  have  a 
steadfast  faith,  true  repentance,  real  purposes  of 
amendment;  committing  sin  no  more,  but  serving 
God  all  our  lives ;  which  if  we  fall  from,  we  must 
recover  it  by  penance,  fasting,  alms,  prayers,  with 
Other  good  works,  and  a  firm  faith,  going  forward  in 
mortification  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God ;  it 
being. certain  that  men  might  fall  away  from  their 
justification.  All  curious  reasonings  about  predesti- 
nation were  to  be  set  apart;  there  being  no  ca*- 
tainty  to  be  had  of  our  election,  but  by  feeling  the 
motions  of  God's  Spirit  in  us,  by  a  good  and  virtuous 
life,  and  persevering  in  it  to  the  end.  Therefore  it 
was  to  be  taught,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  we  are  to 
be  justified  freely  by  the  free  grace  of  God ;.  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said,  we  are  justed  hy 
fa%tl^9  it  must  be  understood  of  such  a  faith,  in  which 
the  fear  of  God,  repentance,  hope,  and  charity,  be 
included;  all  which. must  be  joined  together  in  our 
justification:  and  though  these  be  imperfect,  yet 
Qod  accepteth  of  them  freely,  through  Christ. 
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900K       Next»  good  works  were  explained,  whkAi  were 
'  ^said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.     But 


^j^^^-   these  were  not  only  outward  corporal  works,  but  in- 
worki.       ward  spiritual  works ;  as  the  love  and  fear  of  God, 
patience,  humility,  and  the  like.    Nor  were  they 
superstitions  and  men's  inventions,  such  as  those  in 
which  monks  and  friars  exercised  themselves ;  dot 
only  moral  works,  done  by  the  power  of  natural  rea- 
son ;  but  the  works  of  charity,  flowing  from  a  pure 
heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned,  which 
W€xe  meritorious  towards  the  attaining  of  everla;^ 
ing  life.    Other  works  were  of  an  inferior  sort ;  sudi 
n  fasting,  almadeeds,  and  other  fruits  of  penance. 
And  the  merit  of  good  works  is  reconciled  with  the 
freedom  of  God's  mercies  to  us,  since  all  our  works 
are  done  by  his  grace ;  so  that  we  have  no  cause  of 
hoasting,  but  must  ascribe  all  to  the  grace  and  good- 
ness of  God.    The  last  diapter  is  about  prayers  fyr 
souls  depailed,  which  is  the  same  that  was  f(M*merly 
set  out  in  the  articles  three  years  before. 
All  this  set      And  this  was  finished  and  set  forth  this  year,  with 
book/°^  A  ^preface  written  by  those  of  the  clergy  who  had 
been  employed  in  it ;  declaring  with  what  care  they 
had  ^umined  the  scriptures,  and  the  ancient  doctors, 
out  of  whom  they  had  £utfafully  gathered  this  expo- 
Aiid  pub-  aition  of  the  Christian  £uth.   To  this  the  king  added 
t^e  kiD^s  another  prefiu^  some  years  after,  declaring,  that  al- 
Mtiiority.  though  he  had  cast  out  the  darkness,  by  settii^ 
forth  the  scriptures  to  his  people,  which  had  pro- 
duced Tery  good  effects ;  yet,  as  hypocrisy  an^  su- 
perstition were  purged  away,  so  a  spirit  of  presump- 
tion, dissension,  and  carnal  liberty  was  breaking  in. 
For  repressing  which,  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  his 
clergy,  set  forth  a  declaration  of  the  true  knowledge 
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<3(£  Qod, for  diiiecting  all  men's  belief  and  practice;  book 

ivbich  both  houses  of  parliament  had  seen,  and  liked '- — 

very  well.  So  that  he  verily  trusted  it  contained  a  ^^^®' 
true  and  sufficient  doctrine,  for  the  attaining  ever- 
lasting life.  Therefore  he  required  all  his  people  to 
read,  and  print  in  their  hearts,  the  doctrine  of  this 
book.  He  also  willed  them  to  remember,  that  as 
there  were  some  teachers,  whose  office  it  was  to  in- 
struct the  people ;  so  the  rest  ought  to  be  taught, 
and  to  those  it  was  not  necessary  to  read  the  soAp- 
tures :  and  that  therefore  he  had  restrained  it  from 
a  great  many,  esteeming  it  sufficient  for  such  to  hew 
the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  taught  by  their 
preachers,  which  they  should  lay  up  in  their  hearts, 
and  practise  in  their  lives.  Lastly,  he  desired  aH 
his  subjects  to  pray  to  God  to  grant  them  the  spirit 
of  humility,  that  they  might  read  and  carry  in  th^ 
hearts  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  book.  But 
though  I  have  joined  the  account  of  this  preface  to 
the  extract  here  made  of  the  Bishops'  Book,  yet  it 
was  not  prefixed  to  it  till  above  two  years  after  the 
other  was  set  out. 

When  this  was  published,  both  parties  found  cause  it  is  yan-  ] 
in  it  both  to  be  glad  and  sorrowful.  The  reformers  sa^.**"" 
rejoiced  to  see  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  thus  opened 
more  and  more ;  for  they  concluded,  that  ignwance 
and  prejudices^  being  the  chief  supports  of  the  errors 
they  complained  of,  the  instructing  people  in  divine 
matters,  even  though  some  particulars  displeased 
theQi,  yet  would  awaken  and  work  upon  an  inquisi- 
tive humour  that  was  then  a  stirring ;  and  they  did 
not  doubt  but  their  doctrines  were  so  clear,  that  iu* 
<piiries  into  religion  would  do  their  business.  They 
were  also  glad  to  aee  the  morals  of  Christianity  so 
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BOOK  well  cleared,  which  they  hoped  would  dispose  people 
to  a  better  taste  of  divine  matters;  since  they  had 

1540.    observed,  that  purity  of  soul  does  mightily  prepare 
people  for  sound  opinions.   Most  of  the  superstitious 
conceits  and  practices,  which  had  for  some  ages  em* 
based  the  Christian  faith,  were  now  removed ;  and 
the  great  fundamental  of  Christianity,  the  covenant 
between  God  and  man  in  Christ,  with  the  conditions 
of  it,  was  plainly  and  sincerely  declared.'    There 
was  also  another  principle  laid  down,  that  was  big 
with   a  further   reformation ;    for    every  national 
church  was  declared  a  complete  body  within  itself, 
with  power  to  reform  heresies,  correct  abuses,  and 
do  every  thing  else  that  was  necessary  for  keeping 
itself  pure,  or  governing  its  members:   by  which 
there  was  a  fair  way  opened  for  a  full  discussion  of 
things  afterwards,  when  a  fitter  opportunity  should 
be  offered.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popish  party 
thought  they  had  gained  much.     The  s^ven  sacra- 
ments were  again  asserted,*  so  that  here  much  ground 
was  recovered,  and  they  hoped  more  would  foUow. 
There  were  many  things  laid  down,  to  which  they 
knew  the  reformers  would  never  consent:  so  that 
they,  who  were  resolved  to  comply  with  every  thing 
that  the  king  had  a  mind  to,  were  pretty  safe. 
But  the  others,  who  followed  their  persuasions  and 
consciences,  were  brought  into  many  snares;  and 
the  popish  party  was  confident  that  their  absolute 
compliance,  which  was  joined  with  all  possible  sub- 
mission and  flattery,  would  gain  the  king  at  length : 
and  the  stifihess  of  others,  who  would  not  give  that 
deference  to  the   king's  judgment   and   pleasure 
would  so  alienate  him  firom  them,  that  he  would  in 
the,  end  abandon  them ;  for,  with  the  king^s  years. 
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bis  uneasiness  and  peevishness  grew  mightily  on  book 

«  •  UJL* 

him.  


The  dissolution  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  ^^^^* 
of  Cleves  had  so  offended  the  princes  of  Germany, 
that  though,  upon  the  lady's  account,  they  made  no 
public  noise  of  it ;  yet  there  was  little  more  inter- 
course between  the  king  and  them,  especially  Cromi- 
well  falling,  that  had  always  carried  on  the  corre- 
spondence with  them.  And,  as  this  intercourse  went 
off,  so  a  secret  treaty  was  set  on  foot  between  the 
king  and  the  emperor ;  yet  it  came  not  to  a  conclu- 
sion till  two  years  after. 

The  other  bishops,  that  were  appointed  to  ex- Corrections 
amine  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  drewbookt!^' 
up  a  rubric  and  rationale  of  them ;  which  I  do  notoffil^. 
find  was  printed:  but  a  very  authentical  MS.  of  a]^*^^j^ 
great  part  of  it  is  extant.     The  alterations  they  ""s^***- 
made  were  inconsiderable,  and  so  slight,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  reprinting  either  the  missals,  bre- 
viaries, or  other  offices ;  for  a  few  razures  of  those 
collects,  in  which  the  pope  was  prayed  for,  of  Thomas 
Becket's  office,  and  the  offices  of  other  saints,  whose 
days  were  by  the  king's  injunctions  no  more  to  be 
^  observed,  with  some  other  deletions,  made  that  the 
old  books  did  still  serve.     For  whether  it  was,  that 
the  change  of  the  mass-books,  and  other  public 
offices,  would  have  been  too  great  a  charge  to  the 
nation ;  or  whether  they  thought  it  would  have  pos- 
sessed the  people  with  an  opinion  that  the  religion 
was  altered,  since  the  books  of  the  ancient  worship 
were  changed;   which  remaining  the  same,  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  the  religion 
yras  still  the  same:  there  was  no  new  impression'  of 
the  breviaries,  missals,  and  other  rituals,  during  this 
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BOOK  king's  reign.    Yet  in  queen  Mary's  time  they  todc 
.care  that  posterity  should  not  know  how  much  was 


'^^*  dashed  out  or  changed :  for,  as  all  parishes  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  themselves  with  new  complete 
books  of  the  oflSces ;  so  the  dashed  books  were  every 
where  brought  in,  and  destroyed.  But  it  is  likely 
that  most  of  those  scandalous  hymns  and  prayers, 
which  are  addressed  to  saints  in  the  same  style  in 
which  good  Christians  worship  Grod,  were  all  struck 
out ;  because  they  were  now  condemned,  as  appears 
from  the  extract  of  the  other  book,  set  out  by  the 
bishops. 
Apcrwcu-  But,  as  they  went  on  in  these  things,  the  popish 
^iDto!'^  PArty»  whose  counsels  were  laid  very  dose,  and  ma- 
naged with  great  dexterity,  chiefly  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Ckirdiner,  pursued  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  they  called  heretics :  knowing  well,  that  if 
the  king  was  once  set  against  them,  and  they  pro- 
voked against  the  government,  he  would  be  not  only 
alienated  from  them,  but  forced,  for  securing  faim^ 
self  against  them,  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  other 
subjects  by  a  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  and  by 
his  means  with  the  pope.  The  first  on  whom  this 
design  took  effSect  were  doctor  Barnes,  Mr.Gerrard, 
and  Mr.  Jerome,  all  priests ;  who  had  been  among 
Of  Bwnet  the  earliest  converts  to  Luther's  doctrine.  Barnes 
^  ^  ^'^'had,  in  a  sermon  at  Cambridge  during  the  cardinal's 
greatness,  reflected  on  the  pomp  and  state  in  which 
he  lived  so  plainly,  that  every  body  understood  of 
whom  he  meant.  So  he  was  carried  up  to  London ; 
but,  by  the  interposition  of  Gardiner  and  Fox,  who 
were  his  friends,  he  was  saved  at  that  time,  having 
abjured  some  opinions  that  were  objected  to  him. 
But  "other  accusations    being  afterwards  brought 
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against  hini»  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  it  was  be^  boo(K 

lieved  tliat  he  would  have  been  burnt.    But  he  made 

his  escape,  and  went  to  Germany,  where  he  gave  '^^^* 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  and  divinity : 
in  which  he  became  so  considerable,  that  not  only 
the  German  divines,  but  their  princes,  took  great 
notice  of  him ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark  sending 
over  ambassadors  to  the  king,  he  was  sent  with 
them :  though  perhaps  Fox  was  ill-informed  when 
he  says,  he  was  one  of  them.  Fox,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, being  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1586,  sent  him 
over  to  England,  where  he  was  received  and  kindly 
entertained  by  Cromwell,  and  well  used  by  the 
king.  And  by  his  means  the  correspondence  with 
the  Germans  was  chiefly  kept  up :  for  he  was  often 
sent  over  to  the  courts  of  several  princes.  But,  in 
particular,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  first  employe 
ed  in  the  project  of  the  king's  marriage  with  the 
lady  Anne  of  Cleves :  for  that  giving  the  kii^  so 
little  satisfaction,  aU  who  were  the  main  promoters 
of  it  fell  in  disgrace  upon  it. 

But  other  things  concurred  to  destroy  Barnes.  In 
Lent  this  year,  Bonner  had  appointed  him,  and  Ger**' 
rard,  and  Jerome,  turns  in  the  course  of  sermons  at 
Bt.  Paul's  Cross ;  they  being  in  favour  with  Crom«k 
well,  on  whom  Bonner  depended  wholly.  But  Gar^ 
diner  sent  Bonner  word,  that  he  intended  himself  to 
preach  on  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  Cross :  and  in  his 
sermon  he  treated  of  justification,  and  other  points, 
with  many  reflections  on  the  Lutherans.  Barnes, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  made  use  of  the  same 
text,  but  preached  contrary  doctrine ;  not  without 
some  unhandsome  reflections  on  Gardiner's  person : 
and  he  played  on  his  name,  alluding  to  a  gardener's 
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BOOK  setting  ill  plants  in   a  garden.     The  other    two 
,        —  preached  the  same  doctrine,  but  made  no  reflections 

^^^^'    on  any  person.     Gardiner  seemed  to  bear  it  with  a 
great  appearance  of  neglect  and  indifferency  :  but 
his  friends  complained  to  the  king  of  the  insufferaUe 
insolencies  of  these  preachers,  who  did  not   si>are 
so  great  a  prelate,  especially  he  being  a  privy  coun- 
sellor.   So  Barnes  was  questioned  for  it,  and  com- 
manded to  go  and  give  the  bishop  of  Winchester  -sa- 
tisfaction.    And  the  bishop  carried  the  matter  with 
a  great  show  of  moderation,  and  acted  outwardly  in 
it  as  became  his  function :  though  it  was  believed 
the  matter  stuck  deeper  in  his  heart ;  which  the  ef- 
fects that  followed  seemed  to  demonstrate.     The 
king  concerned  himself  in  the  matter,  and  did  argue 
with  Barnes  about  the  points  in  difference.     But 
whether  he  was  truly  convinced,  or  overcome  rather 
with  the  fear  of  the  king  than  with  the  force  of  his 
reasonings,  he,  and  his  two  friends,  William  Jerome 
and  Thomas  Gerrard,  signed  a  paper  (which  wiU  be 
Collect,     found  in  the  Collection)  in  which  he  acknowledged, 

um  .  22.  ^f  That,  having  been  brought  beforie  the  king  for 
*^  things  preached  by  him,  his  highness,  being  as- 
^*  sisted  by  some  of  the  clergy,  had  so  disputed  with 
^<  him,  that  he  was  convinced  of  his  rashness  and 
*^  oversight ;  and  promised  to  abstain  from  such'in- 
"  discretions  for  the  future,  and  to  submit  to  any  or- 
**  ders  the  king  should  give  for  what  was  past." 

The  articles  were,  "  First,  Thati  though  we  are^re- 
•*  deemed  only  by  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  we 
"  participate  by  fetith  and  baptism;  yet,  by  not  frf- 
^^  lowing  the*  commandments  of  Christ,  we  lose  the 
**  benefits' of  it,  which  we  cannot  recover  but  by  pe- 
^*  nance. 
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f'  Secondly^  That  Grod  is  not  the  author  of  8in»  or  book 
^*  evil,  which  he  onlj  permits. 


1540. 


**  Thirdlj,  That  we  ought  to  reconcile  ourselves 
*'  to  our  neighbours,  and  forgive,  before  we  can  be 
•*  forgiven. 

"  Fourthly,  That  good  works,  done  sincerely  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  scriptures,  are  profitable  and  helpful 
**  to  salvation. 

'*  Fifthly,  That  laws  made  by  Christian  rulers 
'*  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  their  subjects  for  con- 
^'  8cienoe-«ake :  and  that  whosoever  breaks  them 
**  breaks  Ood's  commandments.'' 

It  is  not  likely  that  Barnes  could  say  any  thing 
directly  contrary  to  these  articles ;  though,  having 
brought  much  of  Luther's  heat  over  with  him,  he 
might  have  said  some  things  that  sounded  ill  upon 
these  heads.  .There  were  other  points  in  difference 
between  (Gardiner  and  him  about  justification :  but 
it  seems  the  king  thought  these  ware  of  so  subtile  a 
nature,  that  no  article  of  faith  was  controverted  in 
them;  and  therefore  left  the  bishop  and  him  to 
agree  these  among  themselves,  which  they  in  a 
great  measure  did.  So  the  king  commanded  Barnes 
and  his  friends  to  preach  at  the  Spittle  in  the  Easter- 
week,  and  openly  to  recant  what  they  had  for- 
merly said.  And  Barnes  was  in  particular  to  ask 
the  bishop  of  Winchester's  pardon,  which  he  did ; 
and  Gardiner,  being  twice  desired  by  him  to  give 
some  sign  that  he  forgave  him,  did  lift  up  his  finger. 
But  in  their  sermons,  it  was  said,  they  justified  in 
one  part  what  they  recanted  in  another.  Of  which, 
complaints  being  brought  to  the  king,  he,  without 
hearing  them,  sent  them  all  to  the  Tower.  And 
Cromwell's  interest  at  court  was  then  declining  so 

VOL.  I.  Q  q 
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BOOK  fast,  that  either  he  could  not  protect  them,  or  else 
-would  not  prejudice  himself  by  interposing   in    a 


Who  t?w  tnatter  which  gave  the  king  so  great  offence.    They 
condemned  lay  Jn  the  Towcr  tiU  the  parliament  met ;  and  then 

in  parli^  ,  , 

ment.  they  were  attainted  of  heresy,  without  ever  being 
brought  to  make  their  ansiKrer.  And  it  seems,  for 
the  extraordinariness  of  the  thing,  they  resolved  to 
mix  attainders  for  things  that  were  very  different 
from  one  another.  For  four  others  were  by  the 
same  act  attainted  of  treason  ;  who  were,  Gr^ory 
Buttolph,  Adam  Damplip,  Edmund  Brindholme, 
and  Clement  Philpot,  for  assisting  Ranald  Pool, 
adhering  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  denying  the  king 
to  be  the  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  designing  to  surprise  the  town  of  Cal- 
lice.  One  Derby  Gunnings  was  also  attainted  of 
treason,  for  assisting  one  Fitz-Gerald,  a  traitor  in 
Ireland.  And,  after  aU  these,  Barnes,  Gerrard,  and 
Jerome  are  attainted  of  heresy ;  being,  as  the  act 
says,  **  detestable  heretics,  who  had  conspired  to- 
**  gether  to  set  forth  many  heresies ;  and,  taking 
^*  themselves  to  be  men  of  learning,  had  expounded 
^*  the  scriptures,  perverting  them  to  their  heresies, 
^^  the  number  of  which  was  too  long  to  be  repeated: 
'^  that,  having  formerly  abjured,  they  were  now  in- 
'^  corrigible  heretics ;  and  so  were  condemned  to 
^^  be  burnt,  or  suffer  any  other  death,  as  should 
**  please  the  king."  And  two  days  after  Cromwell's 
death,  being  the  thirtieth  of  July,  they  were  brought 
to  Smithfield,  where  in  their  execution  there  was  as 
odd  a  mixture  as  had  been  in  their  attainders  For 
Abel,  Fetherstom,  and  PoweI,that  were  attainted  by 
another  act  of  the  same  parliament  for  owning  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  denying  the  king's,  were  car- 
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ried  to  the  place  of  execution^  and  coupled  with  the  book 
other  three :  so  that  one  of  each  was  put  into  a . 


hurdle,  and  carried  together ;  which  every  body  con-    ^^'^^' 
demned  as  an  extravagant  affectation  of  the  show  of 
impartial  justice. 

When  they  were  brought  to  the  stake,  Barnes  Their 
spake  thus  to  the  people:  '^  Since  he  was  to  bethetuke. 
**  burnt  as  an  heretic,  he  would  declare  what  opin- 
'^  ions  he  held.  So  he  enlarged  on  all  the  articles  of 
^^  the  Creed,  to  show  he  believed  them  aU.  He  ex- 
*^  pressed  a  particular  abhorrence  of  an  opinion 
'*  which  some  anabaptists  held,  that  the  blessed 
**  Vii^n  was  as  a  saffron  bag ;  (by  which  indecent 
**  simile  th^y  meant,  that  our  Saviour  took  no  sub- 
^^  stance  of  her.)  He  explained  his  opinion  of  good 
**  works  ;  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  done,  since 
''  without  them  none  should  ever  enter  into  the 
^'  kingdom  of  God.  They  were  commanded  of  God, 
f'  to  show  forth  our  profession  by  them :  but  he  be- 
"  lieved,  as  they  were  not  pure  nor  perfect,  so  they 
**  did  not  avail  to  our  justification,  nor  merit  any 
**  thing  at  the  hands  of  God ;  for  that  was  to  be  as- 
**  cribed  to  the  mefrits  of  the  death  and  passion  of 
'^Christ.  He  professed  great  reverence  to  the 
**  blessed  Virgin^  and  saints :  but  said,  he  saw  no 
<<  warrant  in  scriptures  for  praying  to  them :  nor 
"  was  it  certain  whether  they  prayed  for  us,  or. not ; 
'^  but  if  the  saints  did  pray  for  those  on  earth,  he 
'^  trusted,  within  half  an  hour,  to  be  praying  for 
*'  them  all."  Then  he  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  had 
any  articles  against  them,  for  which  they  were  con- 
demned: who  answered,  he  had  none.  He  next 
asked  the  people,  if  they  knew  wherefore  he  died, 
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BOOK  or  if  they  had  been  kd  into  any  eiTinrsbf  his  preach- 
-ing;   but  none  made  answer.     Then  he  said^  he 


^^^^'  heard  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  seemed  it  was  for  heresy,  since  they 
were  to  be  burnt.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  those 
who  had  been  the  occasions  of  it:  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  bishop  of  Winchester;  if  he  had 
sought  or  procured  his  death,  he  prayed  God  heart- 
ily to  forgive  him,  as  Christ  forgave  his  murdei^ers. 
He  prayed  earnestly  for  the  king,  and  the  prince ; 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  pray  for  them.  He 
said,  some  had  reported  that  he  had  been  a  preacher 
of  sedition  and  disobedience :  but  he  declared  to  the 
people,  that  they  were  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to 
obey  their  king's  laws  with  all  humility,  not  only 
for  fear,  but  for  conscience ;  adding,  that  if  Uie  king 
commanded  any  thing  against  God's  law,  though  it 
were  in  their  power  to  resist  him,  yet  they  might  not 
do  it.  Then  he  desired  the  sheriff  to  carry  five  re- 
quests from  him  to  the  king. 

**  First,  That,  since  he  had  taken  the  abbeyJands 
'^  into  his  hands,  for  which  he  did  not  blame  him, 
*'  (as  the  sheriff  fancied  he  was  about  to  do,  and 
^  thereupon  stopped  him,)  but  was  glad  that  super- 
*^  stition  was  taken  away,  and  that  the  king  was 
^  then  a  complete  king,  obeyed  by  all  hb  subjects ; 
*^  which  had  been  done  through  the  preadiing  of 
^  them,  and  such  wretches  as  they  were ;  yet  he 
<*  wished  the  king  would  bestow  these  goods,  or 
*^  some  of  them,  to  the  comfort  rf  his  poor  subjects, 
*'  who  had  great  need  of  them. 

^^  Secondly,  That  marriage  might  be  had  in  greater 
'*  esteem,  and  that  men  might  not  qpon  light  pre- 
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**  tenoes  cast  off  their  wives;  and  that  those  who  book 

III 
••  were  unmarried  might  not  be  suffered  to  live  in '- — 

"  whoredom.  *^4^- 

<*  Thirdly,  That  abominable  swearers  might  be 
<^  punished. 

<^  Fourthly,  That,  since  the  king  had  begun  to  set 
^  forth  Christian  religion,  he  would  go  forward  in  it^ 
<>  and  make  an  end ;  for  though  he  had  done  a  great 
<<  deal,  yet  many  things  remained  to  be  done :  and 
*'  he  wished  that  the  king  m%ht  not  be  deceived 
'*  with  false  teachers." 

The  fifth  desire,  he  said^  he  bad  foigot. 

Then  he  begged  that  they  all  would  forgive  him, 
if  at  any  time  he  had  said  or  done  evil  unadvisedly ; 
and  so  tuned  about»  and  prepared  himself  for  his 
death. 

Jerome  ipdce  next,  and  declared  his  faith  upon 
^very  article  o^  the  Creed;  and  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved all  that  was  in  the  holy  scriptures.  He  also 
prayed  fot  the  king,  and  the  prince':  and  concluded 
with  a  very  pathetical  exhortation  to  mutual  love 
and  charity ;  that  they  would  propose  to  themselves 
the  pattern  of  Christ's  wonderfiil  love,  through 
whom  only  he  hoped  to  be  saved ;  and  desired  all 
their  prayers  for  himself  and  his  brethren.  Then 
Gerrard  declared  his  faith,  and  said,  that  if,  through 
%norance  or  negligence,  he  had  tat^ht  any  error, 
he  was  sorry  for  it;  and  asked  God  pardon,  and 
them,  whom  he  had  thereby  offended.  But  he  pro- 
tested, that,  according  to  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge, he  had  always  set  forth  the  honour  of  God, 
dnd  the  obedience  of  the  king's  laws.  Then  they  all 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  constancy 
and  patience  hi  their  sufferings :  and  so  they  em- 
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BOOK  braced  and  kissed  one  another;  and  then  the  execu- 
III 

.  tioners  tied  them  to  the  stake,  and  set  fire  to  them. 


1540.        Their  death  did  rather  encourage  than  dishearten 
their  followers;  who,  seeing  such  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  patience  in  them,  were  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  resolutions  of  suffering  for  a  good 
conscience,  and  for  his  name,  who  did  not  forsake 
his  servants  in  their  cruel  agonies.     One  difference 
between  their  sufferings,  and  the  other  three,  who 
were  hanged  for  asserting  the  pope's  supremacy,  was 
remarkable ;  that,  though  the  others  demeaned  them- 
selyes  toward  them  with  the  most  uncharitable  and 
spiteful  malice  that  was  possible,  (so  that  their  own 
historian  says,  that  their  being  carried  with  them  to 
their  execution  was  bitterer  to  them  than  death 
itself,)  yet  they  declared  their  hearty  forgiving  of 
their  enemies,  and  of  Gardiner  in  particular^  who 
was  generally  looked  on  as  the  person  that  procured 
their  death;  which  imputation  stuck  fast  to  him, 
though  by  a  printed  apology  he  studied  to  dear 
himself  of  any  other  concernment  in  it,  than  by 
giving  his  vote  for  the  act  of  their  attainder. 
Bonner*t        Now  Bouuer  began  to  show  his  nature.    Hitherto 
he  had  acted   another  part:  for,  being  most  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  preferment,  he  had  so  complied 
with  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  that  they  had  great 
confidence  in  him ;  and  he  being  a  blustering  and 
forward  man,  they  thought  he  might  do  the  refor- 
mation good  service,  and  therefore  he  was  advanced 
so  high  by  their  means.     But  as  soon  as  ever  Crom- 
well fell,  the  very  next  day  he  showed  his  ingrati- 
tude, and  how  nimbly  he  turned  with  the  wind. 
For  Grafton  the  printer,  (whom  Cromwell  fisivoured 
much  for  his  printing  the  Bible,  and  who  was  by 
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that  means  very  familiar  with  Bonner,)  meeting  him^  book 
said»  He   was   very  sorry  for  the  news  he  hetlrd . 


of  Cromwell's  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  Bonner  ^^'*^- 
answered.  It  had  been  good  he  had  been  despatched 
long  ago.  So  the  other  shrunk  away,  perceiving 
the  change  that  was  in  him.  And,  some  days  after 
that,  Grafton  being  brought  before  the  council  for 
some  verses  which  he  was  believed  to  have  printed 
in  commendation  of  Cromwell,  Bonner  informed  the 
council  of  what  Grafton  had  said  to  him  upon  Crom- 
well's being  arrested,  to  make  the  other  charge  seem 
the  more  probable.  Yet  Audley  the  chancellor  was 
Grafton's  friend,  and  brought  him  off.  But  Bonner 
gave  the  city  of  London  quickly  cause  to  apprehend 
the  utmost  severities  from  him :  for  many  were  in- 
dicted by  his  procurement.  Yet  the  king  was  loath 
to  give  too  many  instances  of  cruelty  in  this  declina- 
tion of  his  age ;  and  therefore,  by  an  order  from  the 
star-chamber,  they  were  discharged.  But,  upon 
what  motives  I  cannot  fancy,  he  picked  out  an  in- 
stance, which,  if  the  deeper  stains  of  his  following 
life  had  not  dashed  all  particular  spots,  had  been 
sufficient  to  have  blemished  him  for  ever.  There 
was  one  Richard  Mekins,  a  boy  not  above  fifteen^ 
years  of  age,  and  both  illiterate  and  very  ignorant, 
who  had  said  somewhat  against  the  corporal  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  and  in  com- 
mendation of  doctor  Barnes.  Upon  this  he  was  in- 
dicted. The  words  were  proved  by  two  witnesses, 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  juries  to  bring  in 
their  verdict.  The  day  being  come,  the  grand-jury 
was  called  for:  then  the  foreman  said,  they  had 
found  nothing.  This  put  Bonner  in  a  fury,  and  he 
charged  them  with  peijury :  but  they  said  they  could 
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BOOK  find  Dodiing,  for  the  wttnesies  did  not  agree.     Tbe 
-one  deposed,  that  he  had  said  the  sacrameDt  was 


^^^^'  nothing  but  a  ceremony;  and  the  other,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  signifieatian.  But  Bonner  still  per- 
sisted, and  told  them,  that  he  had  said,  tkat  Barnes 
died  holy.  But  they  could  not  find  these  words  to 
be  against  the  statute.  Upon  which  Bonner  cursed, 
and  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  caused  them  to  go 
aside  again :  so  thej,  being  overawed,  returned  and 
found  the  indictment.  Then  sat  the  jury  upon  life 
and  death,  who  found  him  guilty;  and  he  was  ad* 
judged  to  be  burnt.  But  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  stake,  he  was  taught  to  speak  much  good  of 
Bonner,  and  to  condemn  all  heretics,  and  Barnes  in 
particular,  saying,  he  had  learned  hoissy  of  him. 
Thus  the  boy  was  made  to  die  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth.  For  Barnes  held  not  that  opinion  of  tbe 
sacrament's  being  only  a  ceremony  or  significatioo, 
but  was  a  zealous  Lutheran :  which  appeared  very 
signally  on  many  occasions,  chiefly  in  Lambert's 
case.  Three  others  were  ako  burnt  at  Salisbury 
upon  the  same  statute,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest. 
Two  also  were  burnt  at  Lincoln  in  one  day:  be- 
sides, a  great  number  of  persons  were  brought  in 
trouble,  and  kept  long  in  prison  upon  the  statute  of 
the  six  articles.  But  more  blood  I  find  not  spilt  at 
this  time.  ^ 

New  bi.  In  the  end  of  this  year  were  the  new  bishc^prics 
founded,  founded^  For  in  December  was  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster converted  into  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  deanery 
and  twelve  prebends,  with  the  officers  ibff  a  cathe- 
dral and  a  chcor.  And  in  the  year  following,  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  the  king  erected,  out  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Werburgh  at  Chester^  a  bashoiaiB,  a 
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deanery^  and  six  prebendb.    In  Scpiewbet,  out  of  book 
the  monastery  at  St  Peter's  at  Glocester,  the  king.    '"' 


endowed  a  bishopric,  a  deanery,  and  six  prebenda^  '^^* 
ries.  And  in  the  same  month,  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough was  converted  to  a  bishop's  seat,  a  deanery, 
and  six  prebendaries.  And  to  lay  this  whcde  matter 
together,  two  years  after  this,  the  abbey  of  Osney  in 
Oxford  was  converted  into  a  bishopric,  a  deanery, 
and  six  prebends.  And  the  monastery  of  St.  Aus- 
tin's in  Bristol  was  changed  into  the  same  use. 
There  are  many  other  grauts  also  in  the  rolls,  both 
to  the  bishops,  and  deans,  and  chapters  of  these  sees* 
But  these  foundations  wiU  be  better  understood  by 
their  charters ;  of  which,  since  the  bishopric  of  West- 
minster is  least  known,  because  long  ago  suppressed, 
i  have  chosen  to  set  down  the  charter  of  that  see;, 
which  the  reador  will  find  in  the  C!ollection:  andconect. 
they  running  all  In  the  same  style,  one  may  serve  ™  '  '^' 
ibr  the  rest.  The  substance  of  the  preamble  is^ 
**  That  the  king,  being  moved  by  the  grace  of  God, 
^  and  intending  noihiag  more  than  that  true  re^ 
**  ligbn,  and  the  sincere  worship  of  God,  should  not 
'^  be  abolished,  but  rather  restored  to  the  primitive 
<^  sincerity,  and  reformed  fitxa  those  abuses  with 
**  which  the  profession  and  the  lives  of  the  monka 
"  had  so  long  and  so  lamentaUy  corrupted  religion ; 
'.'  had,  as  far  as  human  infirmity  could  foresee,  de* 
''  signed  that  the  word  g£  God  might  be  sincerely 
**  preached,  the  sacnunents  purely  administered^ 
**  gftod  order  kept  up,  the  youth  weU  instructed, 
'^  and  dd  peofde  relieved,  with  other  public  atms- 
'•  deeds:  and  there&re  the  king  erected  and  en- 
«  dowed  these  seesu"  The  day  after  these  several 
grants,  there  CoUowed  a  writ  to  the  archbishop,  con- 
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BOOK  taining,  that  the  king  had  appointed  such  a  person 

1_  to  be  bishop  of  that  see,  requiring  him  to  consecrate 

*^^^*  and  ordain  him  in  due  form-  Then  the  priories  at 
most  cathedrals,  such  as  Canterbury,  Winchest^, 
Duresme,  Worcester,  Carlisle,  Rochester,  and  Ely, 
were  also  converted  into  deaneries,  and  collies  of 
prebends,  with  many  other  officers,  and  an  allowance 
of  charity  to  be  yearly  distributed  to  the  poor, 
cnomer'f       But  as  all  this  came  far  short  of  what  the  king 

design  mis- 

curies.      had  once  intended,  so  Cranmer's  design  was  quite 
disappointed:  for  he  had  projected,  that  in  eveiy 
cathedral  there  should  be  provision  made  for  readers 
of  divinity,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  a  great 
number  of  students,  to  be  both  exercised  in  the 
daily  worship  of  Grod,  and  trained  up  in  study  and 
devotion,  whom  the  bishop  might  transplant  out  of 
this  nursery  into  all  the  parts  of  his  diocese.     And 
thus  every  bishop  should  have  had  a  college  of  cler- 
gymen under  his  eye,  to  be  preferred  according  to 
their  merit.     He  saw  great  disorders  among  some 
prebendaries,  and,  in  a  long  letter^  the  original  of 
which  I  have  seen,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  these 
endowments  went  in  such  a  channel.     Yet  now  his 
power  was  not  great  at  court,  and  the  other  party 
run  down  all  his  motions.     But  those  who  observed 
things  narrowly,  judged,  that  a  good  mixture  of  pre- 
bendaries, and  of  young  clerks,  bred  up  about  ca- 
thedrals under  the  bishop's  eye,  and  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  liave 
befallen  the  church;  which  not  being  sufficiently 
provided  of  houses  for  the  forming  of  the  minds  and 
manners  of  those  who  are  to  be  received  into  orders, 
has  since  felt  the  ill  effects  of  it  very  sensiUy. 
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Against  this,  Cranmer  had  projected  a  nohle  remedy,  book 
had  not  the  popish  party  then  at  court,  who  very- 


well  apprehended  the  advantages    such  nurseries    *^^^' 
would  have  given  to  the  reformation,  borne  down 
this  proposition,  and  turned  all  the  king's  bounty 
and  foundations  another  way. 

These  new  foundations  gave  some  credit  to  theTh«»  . 

a  ,  foQndtttioiifl 

king^s  proceedings,  and  made  the  suppression  of  censured, 
chantries  and  chapels  go  on  more  smoothly.  But 
those  of  the  Roman  party  beyond  sea  censured  this, 
as  they  had  done  all  the  rest  of  the  king^s  actings. 
They  said  it  was  but  a  slight  restitution  of  a  small 
part  of  the  goods  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  church. 
And  they  complained  of  the  king's  encroaching  on 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  by  dismem* 
bering  dioceses,  and  removing  churches  from  one  ju- 
risdiction to  another.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
the  necessities  which  their  practices  put  on  the  king, 
both  to  fortify  his  coast  and  dominions,  to  send 
money  beyond  sea  for  keeping  the  war  at  a  distance 
from  himself,  and  to  secure  his  quiet  at  home  by 
easy  grants  of  these  lands,  made  him  that  he  could 
not  do  all  that  he  intended.  And  for  the  division 
of  dioceses,  many  things  were  brought  from  the 
Roman  law,  to  show,  that  the  division  of  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  whether  of  patriarchs,  primates, 
metropolitans,  or  bishops,  was  regulated  by  the  em- 
perors, of  which  the  ancient  councils  always  ap- 
proved. And  in  England,  when  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  being  judged  of  too  great  an  extent,  the  bi- 
shopric of  Ely  was  taken  out  of  it,  it  was  done  only 
by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  clergy  and  no- 
bles. Pope  Nicholas  indeed  officiously  intruded  him- 
self into  that  matter,  by  sending  afterwards  a  con- 
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BOOK  firinatioii  df  that  which  was  done :  but  that  was  one 
.  of  the  great  arts  of  the  papacy,  to  offer  confirmations 


-1540.  ^f  tiiingg  that  were  done  without  the  popes.  For 
these  being  easily  received  by  them  that  thought  of 
nothing  more  than  to  give  the  better  countenance  to 
their  own  acts,  the  popes  afterwards  founded  a  right 
on  these  confirmations.  The  vety  receiving  of  them 
was  pretended  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  a  title  in 
the  pope:  and  the  matter  was  so  artifidally  ma- 
naged, that  princes  were  noosed  into  some  approba- 
tion of  such  a  pretence,  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 
And  then  the  authority  of  the  canon^w  prevailing, 
maxims  were  laid  down  in  It,  by  which  the  most 
tadt  and  inconsiderate  acts  of  princes  were  construed 
to  such  senses,  as  still  advanced  the  greatness  of  the 
papal  pretenskms. 

This  business  of  the  new  foundations  heAng  thus 
settled,  the  matters  of  the  church  Wete  now  put  in  a 
method ;  and  the  Ksh<^'  Book  was  the  standard  of 
rel%ion :  so  that  whatsoever  wsb  not  agreeable  to 
that  was  judged  heretical,  whether  it  leaned  to  the 
one  dde  or  the  other.  But  it  seems  that  the  kng, 
by  some  secret  order,  had  chained  up  the  party, 
which  was  going  on  in  the  ex<ecution  of  the  statute 
of  the  six  articles^  that  they  should  nal^^K>ceed  ca« 
pitally. 
Thetuteof     Thus  mstters  went  this  year;  and  with  tins  the 

thA  court  st 

this  time,  series  of  the  history  of  the  reformatidd,  made  by  this 
king,  ends :  for  it  was  now  dlgested^nd  formed  into 
a  hody.  What  followed  was  tiot  in  a  thiead,  but 
now  and  then  some  remarkable  things  were  done ; 
sometimes  in  favour  of  the^one,  atid  sometimes  of 
the  othar  party.  For,  after  Cromwell  fell,  the  kii^ 
did  not  go  on  so  steadily  in  any  thing  as  he  had 
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done  formerly.    Cromwell  had  an  ascendant  over  book 

him,  which,  after  cardinal  Wolsey's  fall,  none  be- '• — 

sides  himself  ever  had.  They  knew  how  to  manage  '^^* 
the  king^s  uneasy  and  imperious  humour ;  but  now 
none  had  such  a  power  over  him.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  rich  and  brave,  and  made  his  court 
well,  but  had  not  so  great  a  genius :  so  that  the  king 
did  rather  trust  and  fear,  than  esteem  him.  Gardi- 
ner was  only  a  tool ;  and,  being  of  an  abject  spirit, 
was  emj^oyed,  but  not  at  all  reverenced,  by  the  king. 
Cranmer  retained  always  his  candour  and  simplicity, 
and  was  a  great  prelate ;  but  neither  a  good  courtier, 
nor  a  statesman  :  and  the  king  esteemed  him  more 
for  his  virtues,  than  for  his  dexterity  and  cunning  in 
business.  So  that  now  the  king  was  left  wholly  to 
himself;  and,  being  extreme  humorous  and  impa- 
tient,  there  were  more  errors  committed  in  the  last 
years  pf  his  government,  than  had  been  for  his  whole 
reign  before.  France  forsook  him ;  Scotland  made 
war  upon  him,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  him, 
if  their  king  had  not  died  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
leaving  an  infant  princess,  but  a  few  days  old,  be- 
hind him.  And  though  the  emperor  made  peace 
with  him,  yet  it  was  but  an  hollow  agreement :  of 
all  which  I  i^afi  give  but  slender  hints  in  the  rest  of 
this  book;  and  rather  open  some  few  particulars, 
than  pursue  a  continued  narration,  since  the  matter 
of  my  work  fails  me. 

In  May,  the  ttilrty-third  year  of  the  king's  reign.  The  BiWe 
a  new  impression  of  the  Bible  was  finished ;  and  the  wt  upMf au 
king,  by  proclamation,  **  required  all  curates,  and  pa-  ^^^^' 
*•  rishioners  of  every  town  and  parish,  to  provide^""*'- *^ 
*^  themselves  a  copy  of  it  before  Allhalbwtide,  under 
'^  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  forty  shillings  a  month. 
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BOOK  <' after  that,  till  thej  had  one.     He  declared  that  he 
.  ^'  set  it  forth  to  the  end  that  his  people  might,  by  read- 
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^^  ing  it,  perceive  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
^'  of  Grod ;  observe  his  commandments,  obey  the  laws 
*^  and  their  prince,  and  live  in  godly  charity  among 
^^  themselves :  but  that  the  king  did  not  thereby  in- 
'^  tend  that  his  subjects  should  presume  to  expound, 
*'  or  take  arguments  from  scripture,  nor  disturb  di- 
*<<  vine  service  by  reading  it  when  mass  was  celebrat- 
^*  ing ;  but  should  read  it  meekly,  humbly,  and  reve- 
'^  rently,  for  their  instruction,  edification,  and  amend- 
**  ment*"     There  was  also  care  taken  so  to  r^ulate 
the  prices  of  the  Bibles,  that  there  should  be  no  ex- 
acting on  the  subjects  in  the  sale  of  them.     And 
Bonner,  seeing  the  king's  mind  was  set  on  this,  or- 
dered six  of  these  great  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  several 
places  of  St.  Paul's ;  that  all  persons,  who  could  read, 
might  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  them. .  And, 
upon  the  pillars  to  which  these  Bibles  were  chained. 
Collect,     an  exhortation  was  set  up,  *^  admonishing  all  that 
Numb.  25.  «  ^^^^  thither  to  read,  that  they  should  lay  aside 
'*  vainglory,  hypocrisy,  and  all  other  corrupt  affec- 
'^  tions,  and  bring  with  them  discretion,  good  inten- 
**  tions,  charity,  reverence,  and  a  quiet  behaviour,  for 
^*  the  edification  of  their  own  souls ;  but  not  to  draw 
*^  multitudes  about  them,  nor  to  make  expositions  of 
^*  what  they  read,  nor  to  read  aloud,  nor  make  noise 
*^  in  time  of  divine  service,  nor  enter  into  disputes 
^^  concerning  it."    But  people  came  generally  to  hear 
the  scriptures  read ;  and  such  as  could  read,  and  had 
clear  voices,  came  often  thither  with  great  crowds 
about  them.   And  many  set  their  children  to  school, 
that  they  might  carry  them  with  them  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  hear  them  read  the  scriptures.     Nor  could  the 
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people  be  hindered  from  entering  into  disputes  about  book 
some  places :  for  who  could  hear  the  words  of  the  in- 


stitution of  the  sacrament,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  or  ^^^^* 
St.  Paul's  discourse  against  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  not  from  thence  be  led  to  consider,  that 
the  people  were  deprived  of  the  cup,  which,  by 
Christ's  express  command,  was  to  be  drank  hj  all : 
and  that  they  were  kept  in  a  worship,  to  which  the 
unlearned  could  not  say.  Amen ;  since  they  under- 
stood not  what  was  said,  either  in  the  collects  or 
hjrmns  ?  So  the  king  had  many  complaints  brought 
him  of  the  abuses  that  were  said  to  have  risen  from 
the  liberty  given  the  people  to  read  the  scriptures. 
Upon  which  Bonner  (no  doubt  having  obtained  the 
king's  leave)  set  up  a  new  advertisement,  in  which 
he  complained  of  these  abuses  in  the  reading  the 
Bible ;  for  which  he  threatened  the  people,  that  he 
would  remove  these  Bibles  out  of  the  church,  if  they 
continued,  as  they  did,  to  abuse  so  high  a  favour. 
Yet  these  complaints  produced  no  further  severity 
at  this  time :  but  by  them  the  popish  party  after- 
wards obtained  what  they  desired.     This  summer 
the  king  turned  the  monastery  of  Burton  upon  Trent 
into  a  collegiate  church  for  a  dean  and  four  pre- 
bends ;  and  the  monastery  of  Thornton  in  Lincoln- 
shire into  another  for  a  dean  and  four  prebends.    In    ]54]. 
this  year  Cranmer  took  it  into  consideration,  to  what  ^^f  "*" 
excess  the  tables  of  the  bishops  had  risen,  whereby  ^'^jl^ 
those  revenues,  that  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  about 
better  purposes,  were  wasted  on  great  entertain- men's 
ments ;  which,  though  they  passed  under  the  decent  v^ng. 
name  of  hospitality,  yet  were  in  themselves  both  too 
high  and  expensive,  and  proved  great  hinderances  to 
churchmen's  charity  in  more  necessary  and  profitable 
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BOOK  ittstences.     He  therefore  set  out  an  order  for  reg^ 

III 
1 —  hting  that  expense ;  by  which  an  archbishop's  table 

ml^»^'    was  not  to  exceed  six  dishes  of  meat,  and  fear  of* 
banquet ;  a  bishop's,  five  dishes  of  meat,  and  three 
of  banquet ;  a  dean's  or  archdeacon's  table  was  not 
to  exceed  four  dishes,  and  two  of  banquet ;  and  other 
clergymen  might  be  served  only  with  two  dishes. 
But  he  that  gives  us  the  account  of  this,  laments 
that  this  regulation  took  no  effect :  and  complains, 
that  the  people,  expecting  generally  such  splendid 
housekeeping  from  the  dignified  clergy,  and  not  con- 
sidering how  short  their  revenues  are  of  what  they 
were  anciently ;  they,  out  of  a  weak  compliance  with 
the  multitude,  have  disabled  themselves  of  keeping 
hospitality,  as  our  Saviour  ordered  it,  not  for  the  rich, 
but  the  poor ;  not  to  mention  the  other  ill  effects  that 
follow  too  sumptuous  a  table. 
The  king        I^  the  end  of  this  year,  the  tragical  fiill  of  the 
1^  *•      queen  put  a  stop  to  all  other  proceedings.   The  king 
had  invited  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  meet 
him  at  York,  who  was  resolved  to  come  thither. 
The  king  intended -to  gain  upon  him  aU  he  could, 
and  to  engage  him  to  follow  the  copy  he  had  set 
him,  in  extirpating  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  sup- 
pressing abbeys,  and  to  esiablish  a  firm  agreement  in 
all  other  things.     The  clergy  of  Scotland  feared  the 
ill  effects  of  that  interview ;  especially  their  king 
being  a  prince  of  most  extraordinary  parts,  who,  had 
he  not  blemished  his  government  with  being  so  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  his  pleasures,  was  the  greatest 
prince  that  nation  had  for  several  ages.     He  was  a 
great  patron  of  learning,  and  executor  of  justice :  he 
used  in  person  and  incognito  to.  go  over  his  kingdom, 
and  see  how  justice  was  every  where  done.    He  had 
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no  Tefy  good  opmion  of  the  religious  orders,  and  had  book 
encouraged  Buchanan  to  write  a  severe  and  witiy. 


libel  against  the  Franciscan  fiiars.  So  that  they  were  ^^^ '  * 
reiy  apprehensive  that  he  might  have  been  wrought 
on  by  his  unde :  therefore  they  used  all  their  endea- 
vours to  divert  his  journey.  But  the  French  king, 
that  had  him  fieist  engaged  to  his  interest,  £Eilling 
then  off  irom  the  king,  wrought  more  on  him.  So, 
instead  of  meetii^^  the  king  at  York,  where  magni- 
ficent preparations  were  made  for  his  reception,  he 
sent  his  excuse;  which  provoked  his  uncle,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a  breach  that  followed  not  long 
after. 

But  here  I  shall  crave  the  reader's  leave  to  give  aAnaeeoaiit 
full  representation  of  the  state  of  religion  at  this  time  of  ^ut^. 
in  Scotland,  and  of  the  footing  the  reformation  had 
got  there.  Its  neighbourhood  to  England,  and  the 
union  of  these  kingdoms  first  in  the  same  religion, 
and  since  under  the  same  princes,  together  with  the 
intercourse  that  was  both  in  this  and  the  next  reign 
between  these  nations,  seem  not  only  to  justify  this 
digression,  but  rather  challenge  it  as  a  part  of  the 
history,  without  which  it  would  be  defective.  And 
it  may  be  the  rather  expected  from  one,  who  had 
his  birth  and  education  in  that  kingdom. 

The  correspondence   between   that  crown    andT'^**^^"" 

^  nings  of 

France  was  the  cause,  that  what  learning  they  had  leaning 
came  from  Pari^^  where  our  kings  generally  kept 
some  schc^rs;  and  firom  that  great  nursery  they 
-were  brought  over,  and  set  in  the  universities  of 
Scotland  to  propagate  leaniing  there.  From  the 
year  1412,  in  which  Wardhrw,  ardibishop  of  St  An- 
drew's, first  founded  that  university,  learnii^  had 
oiade  such  a  prqgre»,  that  more  colleges  were  soon 
VOL.  I.  Br 
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BOOK  after  founded  in  that  dty.    Unirersities  were  alw 
-founded  both  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  which  have 
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since  furnished  that  nation  with  many  eminent  scho* 

And  of  the  lars  iu  all  professions.  But  at  the  time  that  learning 

tfoa?"^     came  into  Scotland,  the  knowledge  of  true  religion 

also  foUowed  it :  and,  in  that  same  archbishop's  time, 

one  John  Resby,  an  Englishman,  a  follower  of  Wick- 

Arohbiihop  Uffc's  opiuious,  was  charged  with  heresy.    Forty  ar- 

^^^    '  tides  were  objected  to  him,  of  which  two  are  only 

mentioned.    The  one  was,  that  the  pope  U  not 

Chrisfs  vicar.     The  other  was,  th€tt  he  was  not  to 

be  esteemed  a  pope^  \fhe  was  a  man  qf  wicked  life. 

Yoit  maintaining  these,  he  was  burnt  anno  1407. 

Ledey.      Tweuty-four  years  after  that,  one  Paul  Craw  came 

out  of  Germany,  and,  being  a  Bohemian  and  an 

Hussite,  was  infusing  his  doctrine  into  some  at  St. 

Andrew's ;  which  being  discovered,  he  was  judged 

an  obstinate  heretic,  and  burnt  there  anno  1432. 

And,  to  encourage  people  to  prosecute  such  persons, 

Fc^o,  who  had  discovered  him,  was  rewarded  with 

the  abbey  of  Melross  soon  after* 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  doctrines,  which 
were  called  LoUardies  in  England,  had  gained 
many  followers  in  Scotland  till  near  the  end  of  that 
century.  But  then  it  was  found  that  they  were 
much  spread  over  the  western  parts ;  which  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  England,  those  who  were 
persecuted  there  might  perhaps  fly  into  Scotland^ 
spottwood.  and  spread  their  doctrine  in  that  kingdom.  Several 
persons  of  quality  were  then  charged  with  these  ar- 
ticles, and  brought  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow's 
courts.  But  they  answered  him  with  such  oonfi* 
dence,  that  he  thought  fit  to  discharge  them,  with 
an   admonition  to   take   heed   of  new  doctrine^ 
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and  to  content  themselves  with  the  faith  of  the  book 
church.  ! — 


At  this  time  the  clergy  in  Scotland  were  both^^j^^* 
very  ignorant  and  dissolute  in  their  manners.  The^i*  >»^ 
secular  clergy  minded  nothing  but  their  tithes,  andaadcmei. 
did  either  hire  some  friars  to  preach,  or  some  poor 
priests  to  sing  masses  to  them  at  then-  churches. 
The  abbots  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  best 
seats,  and  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  nation :  and^ 
by  a  profuse  superstition,  almost  the  one  half  of  the 
kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  churchmen. 
The  bishops  looked  more  after  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  than  the  concerns  of  the  church ;  and  were  re-^ 
solved  to  maintain,  by  their  cruelty,  what  their  pre- 
decessors had  acquired  by  fraud  and  impostures. 
And,  as  Lesley  himself  confesses,  there  was  no  pains 
taken  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  nor  were  the  children  at  all  catechised,  but 
left  in  ignorance  t  and  the  ill  lives  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  both  covetous  and  lewd,  disposed  the  people  to 
favour  those  that  preached  for  a  reformation.  The 
£rst  that  suffered  in  this  age  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  Patrick  h*. 
a  person  of  very  noble  blood :  his  father  was  brother  raii^o^. 
to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  his  mother  sister  to  the 
duke  of  Albany;  so  nearly  was  he  on  both  sides  re- 
lated to  the  king.  He  was  provided  of  the  abbey  of 
Fern  in  his  youth ;  and,  being  designed  for  greater 
preferments,  he  was  sent  to  travel.  But,  as  he  went 
through  Germany,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Luther,  Mehmcthon,  and  others  of  their  persuasion ; 
by  whose  means  he  was  instructed  in  the  points 
about  which  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  that  he  might  communi- 
cate that  knowledge  to  others,  with  which  himself 

Rr  2 
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BOOK  was  80  happilj  enlighteneflL    And,  litde  oonsiderii^ 
.  either  the  hinderance  of  his  further  preferment,  or 


1541.  Hig  0t}ier  dangers  that  might  lie  in  bis  way,  he 
spared  not  to  lay  open  the  corruptions  of  the  Ro- 
man churchy  and  to  show  tiie  emrs  that  had  crept 
into  the  Ghristian  religion.  He  was  a  man  both  of 
great  learning,  and  of  a  sweet  and  charming  ccm- 
versation,  and  came  to  be  fidlowed  and  esteemed  by 
all  sorts  of  people. 

The  clergy,  bdng  enraged  at  this,  invited  faim  to 
St.  Andrew's,  that  there  might  be  conferences  held 
with  him  about  those  points  which  ke  condemned. 
And  one  friar  Campbel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  had  the  reputation  ci  a  learned  man,  was  i^ 
pointed  to  treat  with  faim.  They  had  many  confier- 
ences  together,  and  the  prior  seemed  to  be  convinced 
in  most  points ;  and  acknowledged  there  were  many 
things  in  the  c&urdi  that  required  refimnatioo. 
But  aU  this  while  he  was  betraying  him ;  so  iluit, 
when  the  aUxyt  looked  fer  no  such  thing,  he  was  in 
the  nighttime  made  prisoner,  <and  carried  to  the 
archbishop's  castle.  There  sev^eral  articles  were  ob- 
jected to  faim,  about  original  sin,  free-will,  justifica- 
tion, good  works,  priestly  absolution,  auricular  con- 
fession, purgatory,  and  the  pofpe^B  being  Anti<duaat. 
Some  of  these  he  positively  adhered  to,  the  others 
he  thought  were  disputable  points ;  yet  he  said  he 
would  not  condemn  them,  except  he  saw  better  rea- 
sons than  any  he  had  yet  heard.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  twelve  divines  of  the  umversity,  of  whom 
friar  Campbel  was  one :  and,  within  a  day  or  two^ 
they  censured  all  his  tenets  as  heretical,  and  oontnuy 
to  the  faith  of  the  church.  On  the  fvst  of  Mardi 
judgment  was  given  upon  him  by  Beaton,  airdibi- 
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diop  of  BL  Andrew's;  with  whom  sat  the  archbi^  book 
flfaop  ci  Gkflgow,  th6  laahap  of  Duakeld,  Brichen.    '''' 


and  Dunbfadn^  five  abbots,  and  manj  of  the  inferior    ^^^l* 
dergj.    They  also  made  the  whole  universitj,  clUL 
and  young,  sign  it.     He  was  declared  an  obstinate 
heretic,  and  delivered  to  the  secular  power. 

The  king  had  at  that  time  goue  a  pilgrim^e  to 
Boss :  and  the  clergy,  fearing  lest  nearness  of  blood, 
with  the  intercessions  which  might  be  made  for  him, 
should  snatch  this  psey  out  of  their  hands,  proceeded 
that  same  day  to  his  execution.  So  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  brought  to  the  stake  before  St  Salvator's 
eoU^e.    He  stripped  himself  of  his  garments,  and 
gave  them  to  his  man ;  and  said.  Me  had  no  more 
to  leave  him,  but  the  example  of  hie  death :  that  he 
prayed  him  to  keep  in  mind.    For  though  it  waa 
hitter  and  painful  in  mav^e  Judgment^  yet  it  woe 
the  entrance  to  everlasting  life,  which  none  could 
inherit  that  denied  Chri^  before  eueh  a  congrsga- 
Hon.    Then  he  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  a  great  deal 
of  fuel  was  heaped  about  him ;  which  he  seemed  not 
to  fear,  but  continued  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  recommending  his  soul  to  God.  When  the  train 
of  powder  was  kindled,  it  did  not  take  hold  of  the 
fuel,  but  only  scorched  his  hand,  and  the  side  of  his  • 
&ce.    This  occasioned  some  delay,  till  more  powder 
was  brought  from  the  castle;  during  which  time 
the  friars  were  very  troublesome,  and  called  to  him 
to  turn,  and  pray  to  our  Lady,  and  say,  SaJke  Be- 
gina.   None  were  more  oflicious  than  fiiar  CampbeL 
The  abbot  wished  him  often  to  let  him  alone,  and 
give  him  no  more  trouble.    But  the  friar  continuing 
to  importune  him,  he  said  to  him.  Wicked  man, 
thou  knoweet  that  I  dm  not  an  heretic,  and  that  it 
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BOOK  is  the  truth  qf  Godjbr  which  I  now  suffbr.    So 
much  thou  didst  confess  to  me  in  private,  and 


*^^**  thereupon  I  appeal  thee  to  answer  be/bre  tkejudg^ 
ment^eat  qf  Christ.  By  this  time  more  powder 
was  brought,  and  the  fire  was  kindled.  He  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  How  long,  O  Lord,  shaU 
darkness  oppress  this  realm  f  Sow  long  wtU  thou 
suffer  this  tyranny  qf  men  ?  and  died  repeating 
these  words,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  The 
patience  and  constancy  he  expressed  in  his  suffer- 
ings made  the  spectators  generally  conclude  that  he 
was  a  true  martyr  of  Christ ;  in  which  they  were 
the  more  confirmed,  by  fiiar  Campbells  falling  into 
great  despair  soon  after,  who  from  that  turned  fran- 
tic, and  died  within  a  year. 

On  this  I  have  insisted  the  more  fully,  because  it 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  raised  there  an  humour  of  inquiring  into 
points  of  religion,  which  did  always  prove  fatal  to 
iiie  kiag*!  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  university  itself  many 
&Tou^tbe  were  wrought  on,  and  particularly  one  Seaton,  a 
KformA-  x)QQ|i||ici|||  f^r,  who  was  the  king^s  confessor.  He, 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  next  Lent  at  St.  An- 
drew's, insisted  much  on  these  points :  '*  That  the 
^^  law  of  God  was  the  only  rule  of  righteousness ; 
*^  that  sin  was  only  committed  when  God's  law  was 
^^  violated;  that  no  man  could  satisfy  for  sin;  and 
^*  that  pardon  was  to  be  obtained  by  unfeigned  re- 
"  pentance,  and  true  faith."  But  he  never  men- 
tioned purgatory,  pilgrimages,  merits,  nor  prayers  to 
saints;  which  used  to  be  the  subjects  on  which  the 
fiiars  insisted  most  on  these  occasions.  Being  gone 
from  St.  Andrew's,  he  heard  that  another  friar  of 
bis  own  order  had  refuted  tUbse  doctrines.    So  he 
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returned,  and  confirmed  them  in  another  sermon;  booR 

Hi 

in  which  he  also  made  some  reflections  on  bishops '• — 

that  were  not  teachers,  calling  them  dumb  dogs.  ^^^^* 
For  this  he  was  carried  before  the  archbishop ;  but 
he  defended  himself,  saying,  that  he  had  only,  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  said,  A  bishop  should  teach ;  and  in 
Esaias's  words,  that  such  as  did  not  teach  were 
dumb  dogs:  but  having  said  this  in  the  general,  he 
did  not  apply  it  to  any  bishop  in  particular.  The 
archbishop  was  nettled  at  this  answer ;  yet  resolved 
to  let  him  alone  till  he  should  be  brought  into  dis- 
grace with  the  king.  And  that  was  soon  done ;  for 
the  king  being  a  licentious  prince^  and  friar  Seaton 
having  often  reproved  him  boldly  for  it,  he  grew 
weary  of  him.  The  clergy  perceiving  this,  were  re- 
solved to  fall  upon  him.  So  he  withdrew  to  Ber- 
wick ;  but  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  would  hear 
him  make  his  defence,  he  would  return  and  justify 
aii  that  he  had  taught.  He  taxed  the  cruelty  of  the 
ckrgy,  and  desired  the  king  would  restrain  their 
tyranny,  and  consider,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects  from  their  severity  and  malice. 
But  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  lived  in 
JSngland,  where  he  was  entertained  b^  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  as  his  chaplain.  Not  long  after  this,  one 
Forrest,  a  simple  Benedictine  monk,  was  accused '''»^^*^ 
for  having  said,  that  Patrick  Hamilton  had  died  a 
martyr;  yet  since  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  to 
convict  him,  a  friar,  one  Walter  Lainge,  was  sent  to 
confess  him,  to  whom  in  confession  he  acknowledg- 
ed, he  thought  Hamilton  was  a  good  man,  and  that 
the  articles  for  which  he  was  condemned  might  be 
defended.  This  being  revealed  by  the  friar,  was 
taken  for  good  evidence :  so  the  poor  man  was  con- 
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BOOK  demiitdt#  be  burnt  aa  lun  boeftk;    A&  he  ww  led 
^"'     out  to  hia  «9becutioii^  he  flaid»  Fy  wfahehood^Jy 


*^^*-    on  JriarSi  revealers  qf  ea^/bssum:  kt  nef>er 

trust  thsm  aJUr  me :  Aey  are  de^piser^.  ^  God, 
and  decewers  qf  men.    When  they  were  oonsider^ 
ing  in  what  place  to  bum  him^  a  simple  man,  that 
attended  the  archbbhop>  adyised  to  bam  him.' in 
some  lovir  cellar;  for,  aaid  he^  the  mnohe  ^  Mr. 
PiMtrick  HamUton.has  n^setedell  those  en  whom 
it  blew. 
A  farther       Soon  after  thls^  abbot  HamiltDn'a  brother  and 
h^s^aod.  sister  were  brought  into  the  bishopa'  coorts ;  but  the 
king,  who  fisiToured  this  brather^  persuaded  him  to 
absent  himseU;     His  sister  and  six  others  being 
brought  before  the  bishop  of  Ro8s>  who  was  deputed 
by  the  archbishop  to  proceed  against  them,  the  kii^ 
himself  dealt  with  the  woman  to  abjure^  which  she 
and  the  other  six  did.    Two  others  were  move  reso- 
lute; the  one  was  Ncmnand  Gowiiay,  who  was 
charged  with  denying  the  pope's  authinity  in  Scob- 
land»  and  saying,  there  was  no  purgatory :  the  otiier 
was  David  Straiten.     He  was  charged  witfi  the 
same  opinions.     They  also  all^^ed,  that  he  had  de- 
nied that  tithes  were  due  to  chumhmen ;  and  that, 
when  the  vicar  came  to  take  the  tithe  out  of  some 
fish*boats  that  belonged  to  him,  he  alleged,  the  tithe 
was  to  be  taken  where  the  stock  grew,  and  therefore 
ordered  the  tenth  fish  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
bade  the  vicar  to  seek  them  there.   They  were  both 
judged  obstinate  heretics,  and  burnt  at  one  stake 
the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1534.     Upon  this 
persecution,  some  others,  who  were  cited  to  appear, 
fled  into  England.     Those  were,  Alexander  Alesse, 
John  Fife,  John  Mackbee,  and  one  MackdowgdL 
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The  first  of  these  was  reoenred  by  Cioinwdl  into  book 

III 
faisr  fiunilj,  and  grew  into  great  fevonr  with  king L^ 

Hemjf  and  was  commonly  called  his  scholar;  of  ^^^^' 
whom  see  what  was  said,  page  4S9.  But  after  Cfrom- 
well's  death,  he  took  Fife  with  him,  and  they  went 
into  Saxony,  and  were  both  professors  in  Leipsick. 
Mackbee  was  at  first  entertained  by  Shaxton,  bishop 
of  Salisbury ;  but  he  went  afterwards  into  Denmark, 
where  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  doctor  Mac- 
cabeus, and  was  chaplain  to  king  Christian  the  Se- 
cond. 

But  all  these  vident  proceedings  were  not  ef- 
fectual enough  to  quench  that  light  which  was  then 
shilling  there.     Many,  by  searching  the  scriptures.  The  pro- 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  the  noise  ST^^or- 
of  what  was  then  doing  in  England  awakened  otha^s"^^'^'^ 
to  make  further  inquiries  into  matters  of  reljgioiu  . 
Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  apprehending  that  king^'^^- 
Henry  might  prevail  on  his  nephew  to  follow  his 
example,  wrote  letters  full  of  earnest  exhortations 
to  him  to  continue  in  the  catholic  faith.     Upon 
which  king  James  called  a  parliament,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  declared  his 
zeal  for  that  Mth  and  the  apostolic  see.     The  par- 
liament also  concurred  with  him  in  it;  and  made 
acts  against  heretics,  and  for  maintaining  the  pope's 
authority.     That  same  pope  did  afterwards  send  to 
desire  him  to  assist  him  in  making  war  against  the 
king  of  England ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  divide  that 
kingdom  among  thpse  who  would  assbt  him  in  driv- 
ilg  out  king  Henry.     But  the  firm  peace  at  that 
time  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  French 
king  kept  him  quiet  from  any  trouble,  which  other- 
wise the  king  of  Scotland  might  have  given  hioL 
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BOOK  Yet  king  Henry  sent  the  bishop  of  St.D&vid's,  witfi 
.  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  brother,  lord  William  Howard, 


'  to  him  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  came  to  him  at 
BudiaoMi.  Sterlin  before  he  had  heard  of  their  being  sent.  The 
bishop  brought  with  him  some  of  the  books  that  had 
been  writ  for  the  justifying  king  Henry's  proceed- 
ing; and  desired  that  king  would  impartially  ex- 
amine them.  But  he  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  about  him  that  were  addicted  to  the  interests 
of  Rorne^  who,  without  ever  reading  them,  told  him 
they  were  full  of  pestilent  doctrine  and  heresy. 

The  secret  business  they  came  &t  was,  to  persuade 
that  king  to  concur  with  his  unde^  and  to  agree  on 
an  interview  between  them :  and  they  oflRn^  him» 
in  their  master's  name,  the  lady  Mary  in  marriage, 
•Rcgni  and  that  he  should  be  made  duke  of  York,  and  *lord 
ADgUei  Ti.  lieutenant  of  all  England.  But  the  clergy  diverted 
him  from  it,  and  persuaded  him  rather  to  go  on  in 
his  design  of  a  match  with  France.  And  their 
counsels  did  so  prevail,  that  he  resolved  to  go  in 
person,  and  fetch  a  queen  from  thence.  On  the 
first  of  January  15S7,  he  was  married  to  Magdalen, 
daughter  to  Francis  the  First :  but  she  being  then 
gone  far  in  a  consumption,  died  soon  after  he  had 
brought  her  home,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May. 
She  was  much  lamented  by  all  persons,  the  dergy 
only  excepted ;  for  she  had  been  bred  in  the  queen  of 
Navarre's  court,  and  so  they  apprehended  she  might 
incline  the  king  to  a  reformation.  But  he  had  seen 
another  lady  in  France,  Mary  of  Guise,  whom  he 
then  liked  so  well,  that,  after  his  queen's  death,  lb 
sent  cardinal  Beaton  into  France  to  treat  for  a 
match  with  her.  This  gave  the  clergy  as  much 
joy  as  the  former  marriage  had  raised  fear;  tar  no 
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family  in  Christendom  was  more  detroted  to  the  in*  book 

III 
terests  of  the  papacy  than  that  was.     And  now  the . 


king»  though  he  had  freer  thoughts  himself^  yet  was  ^^^^* 
so  engaged  to  the. pretended  old  religion^  that  he 
became  a  violent  persecutor  of  all  who  differed  from 
it. 

The  king  grew  very  expensive ;  he  indulged  him- The  king 
self  much  in  his  pleasures;  he  built  four  noble  pa-gaidedby 
laces»  which^  considering  that  kingdom  and  that^^^'^' 
age,  were  very  extraordinary  buildings ;  he  had  also 
many  natural  children,  all  which  things  concurred 
to  make  him  very  desirous  of  money.  There  were 
two  different  parties  in  the  court.  The  nobility,  on 
the  one  hand,  represented  to  him  the  great  wealth 
that  the  abbots  had  gathered ;  and  that,  if  he  would 
do  as  his  uncle  had  done,  he  would  thereby  raise  his 
revenue  to  the  triple  of  what  it  was,  and  provide 
plentifully  for  his  children.  The  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  assured  him,  that,  if  he  would  set  up  a 
strict  inquisition  of  heretics,  he  would  discover 
so  many  men  of  estates  that  were  guilty,  that,  by 
their  forfeitures,  he  might  raise  about  an  hundred 
thousand  crowns  a  year :  and  for  his  children,  the 
easiest  way  of  providing  for  them  was,  to  give  them 
good  abbeys  and  priories.  This  they  thought  would 
engage  both  the  king  and  his  sons  to  maintain  their 
rights  more  steadily,  if  their  own  interests  were  in- 
terwoven with  them.  They  also  persuaded  the  king, 
that,  if  he  maintained  the  established  religion,  it 
would  give  him  a  good  interest  in  England,  and 
make  him  be  set  up  by  foreign  princes  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  which  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror were  then  projecting  against  king  Henry. 
These  counsels  being  seconded  by  his  queen,  who 
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BOOK  was  a  wise  and  good  lady,  but  wonderfidly  jsealoiis 

! —  foe  the  papacy,  did  so  prevail  with  him,  that,  as  he 

^^^^  *  made  four  of  his  children  abbots  or  priors,  so  he  gave 
way  to  the  persecuting  humour  of  his  priests ;  and 
gave  sir  James  Hamilton  (a  natural  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Arran's,  in  whom  the  clergy  put  much  con- 
fidence) a  commission  to  proceed  against  all  that 
were  suspected  of  heresy.  In  the  year  I5S9  many 
were  cited  to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
at  Edinburgh.  Of  those,  nine  abjured,  many  were 
banished,  and  five  were  burnt.  Forrester,  a  gentle- 
man, Simpson,  a  secular  priest ;  KiUore  and  Bever- 
age, two  friars ;  and  Forrest,  a  canon  regular ;  weie 
burnt  on  the  castle*hill  of  Edinbur^^.  The  last  of 
these  was  a  zealous,  constant  preacher;  which  was 
a  rare  thing  in  those  days.  His  diocesan,  the  bi- 
shop of  Dunkeld,  sent  for  him,  and  rebuked  him  for 
it,  and  bid  him,  when  hefownd  a  good  £!pistle,  or 
good  Gospel,  that  majdejbr  the  Vherties  of  the  holy 
church,  to  preach  on  that,  and  let  the  reet  alone. 
The  good  man  answered,  he  had  read  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New ;  and  ne^er  found  an  HI 
EpisUe,  or  ill  Gospel,  in  any  of  them.  The  bi- 
i^op  replied,  IhoU  he  thanked  God  he  had  Uved 
well  these  many  years,  and  never  knew  either  the 
Old  or  New :  he  contented  hifnself  with  his  par- 
tuise  and  his  pontifical;  and  \f  the  other  would 
trouble  himself  with  these  fantasies,  he  would  re^ 
pent  it  when  he  could  not  help  it.  Forrest  said,  he 
was  resolved  to  do  what  he  conceived  was  his  duty, 
whatever  might  be  the  danger  of  it.  By  this  it  ap- 
pears, how  deliberately  the  clergy  at  that  time  de- 
livered themselves  up  to  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Ilrtn^*'      In  the  same  year  Russel,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and 
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one  KeDnedj^  a  yomg  man  of  eighteen  yean  of  age^  book 
were  fardaght  befbre  the  archbishop  of  Gla^ow. 


That  Ushop  was  a  learned  and  moderate  man,  and    ^^"^'^ 
was  much  against  thtese  criid  proceedings ;  he  was 
also  in  great  credit  with  the  king,  having  been  his 
tutor.     Yet  he  was  forced,  by  the  threatenings  of 
his  brethren^  to  go  on  with  the  persecution.    So 
those  two^  Rnssel  and  Kennedy,  being  brought  be- 
fore  him,  Kennedy,  that  was  young  and  fearful,  had 
resc^yed  to  submit  and  abjure ;  but,  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  encouraged  by  Russd's  discourses, 
he  felt  so  high  a  measure  of  courage  and  joy  in  his 
heart,  that  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  broke 
forth  in  these  words:  '*  Wonderful,  O  God,  is  thy 
^*  love  and  mercy  towards  me,  a  miserable  wretch ! 
^  for  now,  when  I  would  have  denied  thee,  and  thy 
*^  Son  my  Saviour,  thou  hast  by  thine  own  hand 
^^  pulled  me  bade  from  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  given 
**  me  most  heavenly  comfort,  which  hath  removed 
^*  the  ungodly  fear  that  before  oppressed  my  mind. 
**  Now  I  defy  death ;  do  what  you  please ;  I  thank 
^  God  I  am  ready."    There  followed  a  long  dispute 
between  the  fiiar  and  the  divines  that  sat  with  the 
archbishop ;  but  when  he  perceived  they  would  hear 
nothing,  and  answered  him  only  with  revilings  and 
jeers,  he  gave  it  over,  and  conduded  in  these  words: 
**  This  is  your  hour,  and  power  of  darkness ;  now  ye 
^*  sit  as  judges,  and  we  stand  wrongfully  condemned: 
-<^  but  the  day  cometh  which  will  show  our  inna- 
^  cence,  and  you  shall  see  your  own  blindness  to 
^  your  everiasting  confusion :  go  on,  and  fidfil  the 
**  measure  of  your  iniqoity."    This  put  the  archbi« 
shop  in  great  confosion,  so  Aiat  he  said  to  those 
about  him,  that  these  ligorons  encutkms  did  hurt 
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BOOK  the  cause  of  the  cfaurdi  more  than  could  well  be 
.thought  of;  and  he  declared  that  his  opimon  was. 


'^^^*  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  some  otber 
course  taken  with  them.  But  those  that  sat  with 
him  said,  if  he  took  a  course  different  from  what  the 
other  prelates  had  taken,  he  was  not  the  church's 
friend.  This,  with  other  threatening  expressions, 
prevailed  so  far  on  his  fears,  that  he  gave  judgment. 
So  they  were  burnt:  but  at  their  death  they  ex- 
pressed so  much  constan<7  and  joy,  that  the  people 
were  much  wrought  on  by  their  behaviour.  Russd 
encouraged  Kennedy,  his  partner  in  sufferings,  in 
these  words :  **  Fear  not,  brother,  for  he  is  more 
*^  mighty  that  is  in  us,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
'<  world.  The  pain  which  we  shall  suffer  is  short 
**  and  light ;  but  our  joy  and  consolation  shall  never 
**  have  an  end.  Death  cannot  destroy  us,  for  it  is 
^  destroyed  already  by  him,  for  whose  sake  we  suf- 
**  fer.  Therefore  let  us  strive  to  enter  in  by  the 
f*  same  strait  way,  which  our  Saviour  hath  taken 
f*  before  us.**  With  the  blood  of  such  martjrrs  was 
the  field  of  that  church  sown,  which  did  quickly 
rise  up  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Among  those  that  were  at  this  time  in  hazard, 
George  Buchanan  was  one.  The  clergy  were  re* 
solved  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  the  sharpness  of 
the  poems  he  had  written  against  them.  And  the 
king  had  so  absolutely  left  all  men  to  their  merey, 
that  he  had  died  with  the  rest,  if  he  had  not  made 
his  escape  out  of  prison :  then  he  went  beyond  sea, 
and  lived  twenty  years  in  that  exile,  and  was  forced 
to  teach  a  school  most  part  of  the  time ;  yet  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  was  not  oppressed  with  that 
jtnean  employment.    In  his  writings  there  appear9» 
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not  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  Latin  book 
tongue,  but  a  vigour  of  mind,  and  quickness  of — — -. 
thought,  far  beyond  Bembo,  or  the  other  Italians,  ^^^^' 
who  at  that  time  affected  to  revive  the  purity  of  the 
Roman  style.  It  was  but  a  feeUe  imitation  of  TuUy 
in  them ;  but  his  style  is  so  natural  and  nervous,  and 
his  reflections  on  things  are  so  solid,  (besides  his  ira* 
mortal  poems,  in  which  he  shows  how  well  he  could 
imitate  all  the  Roman  poets  in  their  several  ways  of 
writing,  that  he  who  compares  them  will  be  often 
tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original,)  that  he 
is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  mo- 
dem authors.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  this 
time  in  Scotland.  And  so  I  shaU  leave  this  digres« 
sion ;  on  whidi  if  I  have  stayed  too  long,  my  kindness 
to  my  native  country  must  be  my  excuse :  and  now 
I  return  to  the  affairs  of  England 

The  king  went  his  progress  with  his  fsir  and  be- 
loved queen ;  and,  when  he  came  to  York,  he  issued 
out  a  proclamation,  <<  that  all  who  had  been  ag* 
**  grieved  for  want  of  justice,  by  any  whom  he  had 
**  formerly  employed,  should  come  to  him  and  his 
'*  council  for  redress."  This  was  done  to  cast  aU 
past  miscarriages  on  CromweU,  and  tp  put  the  peo- 
ple in  hopes  of  better  times.  But,  upon  his  return 
to  London^  he  met  with  a  new  affliction.  He  was 
so  much  taken  with  his  queen,  that,  on  All-Saints 
day,  when  he  received  the  sacrament,  he  openly 
gave  God  thanks  for  the  good  life  he  led,  and  trusted 
still  to  lead  with  her ;  and  desired  his  ghostly  father 
to  join  with  him  in  the  same  thanksgiving  to  God 
But  this  joy  lasted  not  long;  for  the  next  day  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  him*  aod  gave 
him  a  doleful  account  of  the  queen's  ill  life»  as  it  had 
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BOOK  been  brouglit  bim  bj  one  Jobn  Lassels :  wbo,  when 
^"'    .the  kfaig  was  in  his  progress,  had  told  him,  that  bis 


1^^'*  sister,  who  had  been  an  old  serrant  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's,  under  whose  care  the  queen  was  btoiigfat 
up,  said  to-  him,  that  the  queen  was  lewd,  and  that 
one  Francis  Deirham  had  enjoyed  her  often ;  as  also 
one  Mannock ;  with  other  f<Kil  circumstances,  not  fit 
to  be  rdated.  The  archbishop  communicated  it  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  other  privy  connsdiors 
that  were  at  London.  They  agreed,  that  the  arch- 
bishop should  open  it  to  the  king.  But  he,  not 
knowing  how  to  do  it  in  discoutse,  set  it  down  in 
The  writing,  and  put  it  in  the  king's  hands.  When  the 
Sriifcls  king  read  it,  he  seemed  much  perplexed;  but  loved 
diacorered;  ^j^^  quecu  SO  tenderly,  that  he  looked  on  it  as  a  for- 
gery. And  now  the  archbhbop  was  in  extreme 
danger ;  for  if  full  evidence  had  not  been  brought, 
it  had  been  certainly  turned  on  him  to  his  ruin. 
The  king  imparted  it  to  some  other  coumiellors,  and 
told  them,  that  he  could  not  believe  it ;  yet  he  woiild 
try  it  out,  but  with  aU  possible  secrecy.  So  the  lord 
privy*seal  was  sent  to  London  to  examine  Lasaels, 
who  stood  to  what  he  had  informed.  Then  he  sent 
the  same  lord  into  Sussex,  where  Lassels'  sister  lived, 
to  try  if  she  would  justify  what  her  brodier  had  re- 
ported in  her  name.  And  she  owning  it,  he  ordered 
Deirham  and  Mannock  to  be  arrested  upon  some 
other  pretences ;  but  they,  being  examined,  not  only 
confessed  what  was  informed,  but  revealed  some 
other  circumstances,  that  showed  the  queen  had  laid 
aside  all  sense  of  modesty,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  a 
discovery;  three  several  women  having  been  wit- 
nesses to  these  her  lewd  practices.  The  report  o£ 
that  struck  the  king  into  a  most  profound  pmisive- 
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ness,  and  he  burst  out  into  tears,  and  lamented  his  book 
misfortune.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and. 


some  other  counsellors,  were  sent  to  examine  the    '^^^ 
queen.    She  at  first  denied  every  thing;  but  when  And 


she  perceived  it  was  already,  known,  she  confessed  hi^ifuid 
all,  and  set  it  under  her  hand.  There  were  also^^^^"*' 
evident  presumptions  that  she  had  intended  to  con- 
tinue that  course  of  life :  for,  as  she  had  got  Deir* 
ham  into  her  service,  so  she  had  brought  one  of  the 
women,  who  had  been  formerly  privy  to  their  fami- 
liarities, to  serve. about  her  bedchamber.  One  Cul- 
peper  was  also  charged  upon  vehement  suspicion: 
for,  when  the  king  was  at  Lincoln,  by  the  lady 
Rochfbrd's  means  he  was  brought  into  the  queen's 
chamber  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  stayed 
there  till  four,  the  next  morning.  The  queen  also 
gave  him  a  gold  chain,  and  a  rich  cap.  He,  being 
examined,  confessed  the  crime ;  for  which  both  Deir- 
ham  and  he  suffered.  Others  were  also  indicted  of 
misprision  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  But  this  occasioned  a  new  parlia- 
ment to  be  summcMied. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January  the  parliament  met ;    1542. 
to  which  the  bishops  of  Westminster,  Chester,  Peter- liament*'" 
borough,  and  Olooester,  had  their  writs.     The  lord'^*^'^' 
Cromwell  also  had  his  writ,  though  I  do  not  find  by 
any  record  that  he  was  restored  in  blood.     On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  the  lord  chancellor  moved 
the  house  of  lords,  to  consider  the  case  the  king  was 
in,  by  the  queen's  ill  carriage ;  and,  that  there  might 
be  no  ground  of  suqiidon  or  complaint,  he  proposed^ 
that  some  of  their  number  should  be  sent  to  eKamine 
the  queen.    Whereupon  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bmy,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton, 

VOL.  I.  s  s 
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BOOK  and  the  faiibop  of  Westadnstar,  ware  sent  to  her. 
.  How  much  die  confesied  to  them  is  not.  very  dear. 


^^^^'  neither  hj  the  jomval  nor  the  act  of  parliament; 
which  only  says,  that  she  confessed,  without  men- 
tioning the  particulars.  Upon  this,  the  processes  of 
those  that  had  been  formeily  attainted  being  also 
brought  as  an  evidence,  the  act  passed  in  both 
houses.  In  it  they  petitioned  the  king, 
Th<  act  <<  First,  Not  to  be  troubled  at  the  matter,  since 
queen.       ^*  that  might  be  a  means  to  shorten  his  life. 

'*  Secondly,  To  pardon  every  thing  that  had  been 
**  spoken  against  the  queen. 

**  Thirdly,  That  the  queen  and  her  complices 
*^  might  be  attainted  of  high  treason,  for  her  taking 
<'  Deirham  into  her  service ;  and  another  woman 
*^  into  her  chamber,  who  had  known  their  former  iU 
**  life ;  by  which  it  appeared  what  she  intended  to 
**  do :  and  then  admitting  Culpeper  to  be  so  long 
'^  with  her  in  a  vile  {dace,  so  many  hours  in  the 
**  night.  Therefore  it  is  desired,  that  she  and 
**  they,  with  the  bawd,  the  lady  Rochford,  may 
'*  be  attainted  of  treason ;  and  that  the  qpieen 
^  and  the  lady  Rochford  should  suffer  the  pains  of 
"  death. 

**  Fourthly,  That  the  king  would  not  trouble 
^*  himself  to  give  his  assent  to  this  act  in  his  own 
**  person,  but  grant  it  by  his  letters  patents  under 
"his  hand  and  great  seaL 

''  Fifthly,  That  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk, 
'^  countess  of  Bridgwater^  the  lord  William  Howard 
"  and  his  lady,  the  four  other  men,  and  five  women, 
"  who  were  already  attainted  by  the  course  of  com- 
"  men  law,  (except  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
'*  countess  of  Bridgwater,)  that  knew  the  queen's 
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<*  Ticious  Hfe,  and  had  concealed  it,  should  be  all  book 
**  attainted  of  misprision  of  treason/* 


It  was  also  enacted,  "  That  whosoever  knew  atiy    ^^'^*' 

*^  thing  of  the  incontinence  of  the  queen,  (for  the 

^^  time  being,)  should  reveal  it  with  all  possible 

'^  speed,  under  the  pains  of  treason.    And  that,  if 

**  the  king  or  his  successors  should  intend  to  mntff 

''  any  woman,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  pure  and 

^'  clean  maid ;  if  she,  not  being  so»  did  not  declare 

'*  the  same  to  the  king,  it  should  be  high  trefason ; 

•*  and  all  who  knew  it,  and  did  not  reveal  it,  were 

^'  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.    And  if  the  queen, 

**  or  the  prince's  wife,  should  procure  any,  by  mes- 

•*  sages  or  w6rds,  to  know  her  carnally;  or  any 

^  other,  by  messages  or  words,  should  solicit  them ; 

^'  they?  tiieir  counseUors,  and  abettors,  are  to  be  ad- 

**  judged  high  traitors." 

This  act  being  assented  to  by  the  king^s  letters  centoret 
®  .TO  pawed  op- 

patents,  the  queen  and  the  lady  Rochford  were  be- on  it. 

headed  on  Tower^hiD  the  twelfth  of  February.  The 
queen  confessed  the  miscarriages  of  her  former  life, 
before  the  king  married  her:  but  stood  absolutely 
to  her  denial,  as  to  any  thing  after  that :  and  pro- 
tested to  Dr.  White,  afterwatds  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, that  she  took  Ood  and  his  angds  to  be  her  wit- 
nesses, upon  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  that  she  wad 
guiltless  of  that  act  of  defiling  her  sotiftreign's  bed, 
fbr  which  she  was  condemned.  Yet  the  lascivious- 
ness  of  her  former  life  made  people  incline  to  believe 
any  ill  thing  that  could  be  reported  of  her.  But  for 
the  lady  Rochford,  evety  body  observed  God's  jus- 
tice on  her ;  who  had  the  chief  hand  both  in  queen 
Anne  Boleyn's,  and  her  own  husband^s  death :  and 
it  now  appearing  so  evidently  what  sort  of  woman 
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BOOK  she  was^  it  tended  much  to  raise  their  reputati<»i8 

, '. —  again,  in  whose  fall  her  spite  and  other  artifices  had 

1542.  ^  great  a  hand.  She  had  been  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber  to  the  last  four  queens:  but  now  it  was 
found  how  unworthy  she  was  of  that  trust. 

It  was  thought  extreme  cruelty  to  be  so  severe 
to  the  queen's  kindred  for  not  discovering  her  for* 
mer  ill  life :  since  the  making  such  a  discovery  had 
been  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  justice  or  decency. 
The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  being  her  grandmother, 
had  bred  her  of  a  child ;  and  it  was  said»  for  her  to 
have  gone  and  told  the  king,  that  she  was  a  whore^ 
when  he  intended  to  marry  her,  as  it  was  an  un- 
heard-of thing,  so  the  not  doing  of  it  could  not  have 
drawn  so  severe  a  punishment  irom  any  but  a  prince 
of  that  king's  temper.  But  the  king  pardoned  her, 
and  most  of  the  rest ;  though  some  continued  in  pri- 
son after  the  rest  were  dischaiged. 

But  for  the  other  part  of  this  act,  obliging  a  wo- 
man to  reveal  her  own  former  incontinence,  if  the 
king  intended  to  marry  her,  (which,  by  a  mistake, 
the  lord  Herbert  says,  was  passed  in  another  act, 
taking  it  from  Hall,  and  not  looking  into  the  record;) 
it  was  thought  a  piece  of  grievous  tyranny :  since  if 
a  king,  especially  one  of  so  imperious  a  temper  as 
this  was,  should  design  such  an  honour  to  any  of  his 
subjects,  who  had  failed  in  their  former  life,  they 
must  either  defame  themselves,  by  publishing  so 
disgraceful  a  secret,  or  run  the  hazard  of  being  after- 
wards attainted  of  treason.  Upon  this,  those  that 
took  an  indiscreet  liberty  to  rally  that  sex  injustly 
and  severely,  said,  the  king  could  induce  none  that 
was  reputed  a  maid  to  marry  him :  so  that  not  so 
much  choice,  as  necessity,  put  him  on  marrying  a 
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iridow  about  two  years  after  this.    But  this  part  of  book 
the  act  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  first  parlia- 


ment of  king  Edward  the  Sixth.  ^^'^^• 

There  passed  another  act  in  this  parliament,  that  Aa  about 
made  way  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges,  hospitals,  ^^^  * 
and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The  courtiers 
had  been  practising  with  the  presidents  and  govern- 
ors of  some  of  these,  to  make  resignations  of  them 
to  the  king ;  which  were  conceived  in  the  same  style 
that  most  of  the  surrenders  of  monasteries  did  run 
in.  Eight  of  these  were  all  really  procured;  which 
are  enrolled:  but  they  could  not  make  any  great 
progress,  because  it  was  provided  by  the  local  sta- 
tutes of  most  of  them,  that  no  president,  or  any  other 
fellows,  could  make  any  such  deed,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  fellows  in  the  house;  and  this 
eould  not  be  so  easily  obtained.  Therefore  all  such 
statutes  were  annulled,  and  none  were  any  more  to 
be  sworn  to  the  observation  of  them. 

In  the  convocation  that  sat  at  that  time,  which,  The  papiau 
as  was  formerly  observed.  Fuller  mistakes  for  the.^'pms 
convocation  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  this  king;  the^bie."*'"*^ 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  brought  under  exami- 
nation, and  many  of  the  bishops  were  appointed  to 
peruse  it:    for  it  seems  complaints  were  brought 
against  it.     It  was  certainly  the  greatest  eyesore  of 
the  popish  party ;  and  that  which  they  knew  would 
most  effectually  beat  down  all  their  projects.     But 
there  was  no  opposing  it  directly,  for  the  king  was 
fully  resolved  to  go  through  with  it.     Therefore  the 
way  they  took  was,  once  to  load  the  translation  then 
set  out  with  as  many  faults  as  they  could ;  and  so 
to  get  it  first  condemned,  and  then  to  promise  a  new 
one:   in  the  making  and  publishing  of  which  it 
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BOOK  would  be  epgr  <3p  bra^  n«07  d^tay^.    ButGafdaer 
.  bad  aoother  gkigular  epoce^ ;  he  &iici«d  ibere  were 


^^^-   many  words  in  the  New  TesMiment  of  such  majesty^ 
that  thej  were  not  to  be  translated ;  but  must  st^nd 
in  the  English  3ible  as  they  were  in  the  Latin.     A 
hundred  of  these  he  put  iito  writing,  which  was 
read  in  convocation.    His  design  in  this  was  viaiUe; 
that  if  a  traiisUtion  mnst  be  m^de,  it  should  be  sa 
daubed  all  through  with  Latin  words^  that  the  pea* 
pie  should  not  understand  it  nmch  the  better  for  its 
being  in  English.    A  Ijsste  of  this  t^e  reader  may 
have  by  the  first  twenty  of  them ;  ecde^uh  po^mte^-- 
tia,  ptmtffe^t  uncUlOf  coutriiw,  olacau^ta,  Jusfiti^ 
juHificatiOj  idiaUh   elem^nttfy   bapH^ia/r^  nfqr^^ 
adorare,  sandalum^  dmpUx^  tetrarcAa^  ^f^cramen^ 
turn,  simulacrum,  gloria.    The  design  If/^  bad  of 
keeping  some  of  these,  particularly  the  last  save  one^ 
is  plain  enough ;  that  the  people  might  not  discover 
that  visible  opposition,  which  was  between  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  Ronaan  church,  in  the  matter  of 
images.    This  could  not  be  better  paUiated  than  by 
disguisii^  these  places  with  words  th^t  the  people 
understood  not     How  this  was  Kceived*  FuUer  has 
not  told  us.    But  it  seeoos  Ci^npier  fiMpds  that  the 
bishops  were  resolved,  either  to  co9demn  the  traos- 
latioA  of  the  Bible,  or  to  proce^  so  slowly  in  iity.  t^t 
it  should  come  to  nothing:  therefore  h^  npioved  the 
king  to  refer  the  perusing  of  it  to  the  two  univonsi- 
ties.    The  bishops  took  this  very  ill,  when  Cranmer 
intimated  it  to  them  in  the  king^s  name;  and  ob- 
jected, that  the  learning  of  the  universities  was  much 
decayed  of  late ;  and  that  the  two  houses  oi  convo- 
cation were  the  more  pi?oper  judges  of  that^  wheie 
the  learning  of  the  land  was  <hie£|y  ffibenfed  to« 
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geiher.    But  the  aidifaishop  said  he  would  stick  book 

dose  to  the  king^s  pleasute^  and  that  the  uniyersi- L. 

ties  should  exaoune  it.   Upon  which,  all  the  bishops    ^^^^- 
of  his  province,  except  Ely  and  St.  David's,  pro- 
tested against  it ;  and  soon  after  the  convocation  was 
dissolved. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  find  Bonner  made  some  In-BoDDer»s 
junctions  for  his  clergy ;  which  have  a  strain  in  themt^M?' 
so  far  different  from  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  it  is 
more  probable  they  were  drawn  by  another  pen,  and 
impoBed  on  Bonner  by  an  order  from  the  king. 
They  were  set  out  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the 
king's  reign ;  but  the  time  of  the  year  is  not  ex- 
pressed.  The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  Collection  collect. 
at  their  tdU  Iragth :  the  substance  of  them  is ; 

'*  Furst,  That  all  should  observe  the  king's  Injunc- 
^  tions. 

'*  Secondly,  That  every  cleigyman  should  read 
^  and  study  a  chapter  of  the  BiUe  ey&ey  day,  with 
^  the  exposition  of  the  ^oss,  or  some  approved  doc- 
'^  tor ;  which  having  once  studied,  they  should  re* 
^  tain  it  in  their  memories,  and  be  ready  to  give  an 
^  account  of  it  to  him,  or  any  whom  he  should  ap- 
•*  point. 

''  Thirdly^  That  they  should  study  the  book  set 
^  forth  by  the  bishops,  of  the  Institutibn  of  a  Chris^ 
^*  tian  Man. 

<'  Fourthly,  That  such  as  did  not  veside  in  their 
^  benefices  should  bring  their  curates  to  him,  or  his 
**  officers,  to  be  tried. 

<'  Fifthly,  That  they  should  often  exhort  their  pa^ 
^  rishioners  to  make  no  private  contracts  of  mar- 
^  riage. 

*<  Sixthly,  That  they  should  marry  none  who  were 
s  s  4 
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BQOK  *<  married  before^  till  they  were  snffidently  assured 

! "  that  the  former  husband  or  wife  were  deadL 

1542.  «  Seventhly,  That  they  should  instruct  the  chfl- 
**  dren  of  their  several  parishes ;  and  teach  them  to 
**  read  English,  that  they  might  know  how  to  be- 
**  lieve,  and  pray,  and  live  according  to  the  will  of 
«  God. 

**  Eighthly,  That  they  should  reconcile  all  that 
**  were  in  enmity,  and  in  that  be  a  good  example  to 
"others. 

**  Ninthly,  That  none  should  receive  the  commu- 
"  nion  who  did  not  confess  to  their  own  curaifees. 

"  Tenthly,  That  none  should  be  suffered  to  go 
**  to  taverns,  or  alehouses,  and  use  uidawful  games 
**  on  Sundays,  or  holydays,  in  time  of  divine  ser* 
♦*  vice. 

"  Eleventhly,  That  twice  every  quarter  they 
**  should  declare  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the  Ten 
**  Commandments. 

"  Twelfthly,  That  no  priest  should  go  but  in  his 
«*  habit. 

*'  Thirteenthly,  That  no  priest  should  be  admitted 
"  to  say  mass,  without  showing  his  letters  of  orders 
^*  to  the  bishop  or  his  officers. 

"  Fourteenthly,  That  they  should  instruct  the  peo- 
♦*  pie  to  beware  of  blasphemy,  or  swearing  by.any 
"  parts  of  Christ's  body ;  and  to  abstain  from  scold- 
**  ing  and  slandering,  adultery,  fornication,  gluttony, 
"  or  drunkenness ;  and  that  they  should  present  at 
**  the  next  visitation  those  who  were  guilty  of  these 
**  sins. 

"  Fifteenthly,  That  no  priest  should  use  unlawful 
"  games,  or  go  to  alehouses  or  taverns,  but  upon  an 
'*  urgent  necessity. 
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<<  Slxteenthly,  No  plays  or  interludes  to  be  acted  book 
•*  in  the  churches.  '^ — 


••  Seventeerithly,  That  there  should  be  no  sermons  '^^^* 
**  preached,  that  had  .been  made  within  these  two 
**  hundred  or  three  hundred  years.  But  when  they 
^<  preached,  they  should  explain  the  whole  (jospel  and 
<*  Epistle  for  the  day,  according  to  the  mind  of  some 
"  good  doctor  allowed  by  the  church  of  England ; 
'^  and  chiefly  to  insist  on  those  places  that  might  stir 
'^  up  the  people  to  good  works,  and  to  prayer ;  and 
^'  to  explain  the  use  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
'*  That  there  should  be  no  railing  in  sermons ;  but 
^<  the  preacher  should  calmly  and  discreetly  set  forth 
^<  the  excellencies  of  virtue,  and  the  vileness  of  sin  ; 
<<  and  should  also  explain,  the  prayers  for  that  day^ 
**  that  so  the  people  might  pray  with  one  heart ; 
^<  and  should  teach  them  the  use  of  the  sacraments, 
**  particularly  of  the  mass ;  but  should  avoid  the  re- 
•*  citing  of  fables,  or  stories,  for  which  no  good  writer 
^^  could  be  vouched ;  and  that,  when  the  sermon  was 
^'  ended,  the  preacher  should  in  few  words  resume 
'^  the  substance  of  it. 

•*  Eighteenthly,  That  none  be  suffered  to  preach, 
^*  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  who  had  not  ob» 
^^  tained  a  license,  either  from  the  king,  or  him  their 
**  ordinary.** 

These  Injunctions,  especially  when  they  are  consi-Th«  »«»- 
dered  at  their  full  length,  will  give  great  light  into  preaching 
the  temper  of  men  at  that  time ;  and  particularly  in-ume. 
foim  us  of  the  design  and  method  in  preaching,  as  it 
was  then  set  forward :  concerning  which  the  reader 
will  not  be  ill  pleased  to  receive  some  information. 
In  the  time  of  popery  there  had  been  few  sermons 
but  in  licnt;  for  their  discourses  on  the  holydays 
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BOOK  Hrere  rather  paQegyrics  on  the  slants^  of  the  Tain 
.magnifying  of  some  of  their  relics»  which  were  laid 


^^^^*  up  in  such  or  such  places.  In  Lent  there  was  a 
more  solemn  and  serious  way  of  preaching;  and 
the  friars,  who  chiefly  maintained  their  credit  by 
their  perfiormaooes  at  that  time»  used  all  the  force  of 
their  skill  and  industry  to  raise  the  people  into  heats, 
by  passionate  and  affecting  discourses*  Yet  these 
generally  tended  to  raise  the  value  o£  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  church ;  such  as  abstinence  at  that  time, 
confession,  with  other  corporal  severities :  or  some  of 
the  little  devices^  that  both  inflamed  a  blind  devotion, 
and  drew  money ;  such  as  indulgences^  pilgrimages, 
or  the  enriching  the  shrines  and  relics  ci  the  saints. 
But  there  was  not  that  pains  taken  to  infixm  the 
people  of  the  hatefulness  of  vice,  and  the  exceUency 
of  holiness,  or  of  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ,  by 
which  mai  might  be  engaged  to  adaiowkdge  and 
obey  him.  And  the  design  of  their  sermons  was  ra* 
ther  to  raise  a  present  heat,  which  liiey  knew  after- 
wards how  to  manage*  than  to  work  a  real  lefiNina- 
tion  on  their  hearers.  They  had  also  intannixed 
with  all  divine  truths  so  many  fiibles,  that  they  were 
become  very  extravagant ;  and  that  alloy  had  so  em« 
based  the  whole,  that  there  was  great  need  of  a  good 
discerning  to  deliver  people  from  those  prejudices, 
which  these  mixtures  brought  upon  the  whole  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Therefore  the  reformers  studied  with 
all  possible  care  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  Christianity,  with  which  they  had  been 
so  little  acquainted.  From  hence  it  came,  that  the 
people  ran  after  those  new  preachers  with  wonderful 
zeal.  It  is  true,  there  seem  to  be  very  foul  and  in* 
discreet  reflections  on  the  other  party,  in  some  of 
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ib/eif  iermoDS :  but  if  any  have  aj^ed  thcmselvM  book 
nudi  to  pbflerve  what  sort  of  men  the  firiars  and  the 


rert  of  the  popish  clergy  were  at  that  time,  they  '^'^• 
shall  find  great  excuses  of  those  heats.  And  as  oux 
Saviour  laid  open  the  hypocrisies  and  impostures  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  a  style  which  auch  cor^ 
ruptions  extorted ;  so  there  was  great  cause  given  to 
treat  them  very  roughly ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  det 
nied»  but  those  preachers  had  some  mixtures  of  thdr 
own  resentments,  for  the  cruelties  and  iU  usage  whidi 
they  received  from  them.  But  now  that  the  refor* 
mation  oiade  a  greater  pr<^pres8,  much  pains  waa 
takcA  to  send  eminent  preachers  over  the  nation ; 
voi  confining  them  to  particular  charges,  but  send* 
ing  them  with  the  king's  license  up  and  down  to 
many  places.  Mjany  of  ttusse  licemes  ai^  enroUed» 
and  it  is  Ukely  ibat  niany  w^re  grantied  that  w:ere 
Vfit  so  carefiilly  preierved.  But  pfovidon  was.  alM 
made  for  pecq^de's  daily  instruction :  asd  because,  h^ 
that  ignorant  time^  %h&^  could  not  be  found  a  suffi* 
cient  number  of  good  preacberst  and,  in  a  time  of  so 
much  ji^ling,  they  would  not  trust  the  instructioub 
of  the  people  to  every  one :  therefore  none  was  to 
preach,  except  he  had  gotten  a  particular  license  for 
it  from  the  king,  or  his  diocesan.  But,  to  qualify 
this^  a  book  of  Homilies  was  printed,  in  which  the 
Gospels  and  I^pistjea  of  all  the  Sundays  wd  holydaya 
of  the  year  were  set  down,  with  an  homily  to  every 
one  of  these,  which  ia  a  plain  and  practical  para^ 
phrase  on  these  parcels  of  scripture.  To  these  are 
added,  many  serious  exhortations,  and  some  short 
explanations  of  the  most  obvioua  difficulties,  that 
show  the  compiler  qf  them  was  a  man  both  of  good 
judgment  qnd  lewning.    To  tl^ese  were  also  added«( 
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BOOK  germoD^  upon  several  occasions;  as  for  weddings, 
.  christenings,  and  funerals ;  and  these  were  to  be  read 


1542.    tQ  tjjg  people  by  such  as  were  not  licensed  to  preach. 
But  those  who  were  licensed  to  preach,  being  oft  ac- 
cused for  their  sermons,  and  complaints  being  made 
to  the  king  by  hot  men  on  both  sides,  they  came  ge- 
nerally to  write  and  read  their  sermons.     From 
thience  the  reading  of  sermons  grew  into  a  practice 
in  this  church ;  in  which,  if  there  was  not  that  heat 
and  fire  which  the  friars  had  showed  in  their  decla- 
mations, so  that  the  passions  of  the  hearers  were  not^ 
so  much  wrought  on  by  it ;  yet  it  has  produced  the 
greatest  treasure  of  weighty,  grave,  and  solid  ser- 
mons, that  ever  the  church  of  God  had ;  which  does 
in  a  great  measure  compensate  that  seeming  flatness 
to  vulgar  ears,  that  is  in  the  delivery  of  them. 
^teri^       The  Injunctions  take  notice  of  another  thing, 
thenacted*  which  the  sincerity  of  an  historian  obliges  me  to 
give  an  account  of,  though  it  was  indeed  the  greats 
est  blemish  of  that  time :  these  were,  the  stage-plays 
and  interludes,  that  were  then  generally  acted,  and 
often  in  churches.     They  were  representations  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  monks,  and  some  other  fbats 
of  the  popish  clergy.     The  poems  were  ill-contrived, 
and  worse  expressed ;  if  there  lies  not  some  hidden 
wit  in  these  baUads,  (for  verses  they  were  not,)  which 
at  this  distance  is  lost.     But,  from  the  representing 
the  immoralities  and  disorders  of  the  clergy,  they 
proceeded  to  act  the  pageantry  of  their  worship. 
This  took  with  the  people  much ;  who,  being  pro* 
voked  by  the  miscarriages  and  cruelties  of  some  of 
the  clergy,  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  them  and  their 
rdigion  exposed  to  public  scorn.    The  clergy  com- 
plained much  of  this ;  and  said,  it  was  an  intooduc- 
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tion  to  atheism^  and  all  sort  of  irreligion :  fiv  if  book 
once  they  began  to  mock  sacred  things,  no  stop. 


could  be  put  to  that  petulant  humour.  The  grave  *^'*^' 
and  learned  sort  of  reformers  disliked  and  condemn* 
ed  these  courses,  as  not  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
true  religion;  but  the  political  men  of  that  party 
made  great  use  of  them,  encouraging  them  all  they 
could ;  for  they  said,  contempt  being  the  most  ope-* 
rative  and  lasting  affection  of  the  mind,  nothing 
would  more  effectually  drive  out  many  of  those 
abuses,  which  yet  remained,  than  to  expose  them  to 
the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  people. 

In  the  end  of  this  year  a  war  broke  out  between  war  be. 
England  and  Scotland,  set  on  by  the  instigation  of  i^  ud^~ 
the  French  king ;  who  was  also  beginning  to  be  an^^^^*°^' 
uneasy  neighbour  to  those  of  the  English  pale  about 
Callice.  The  king  set  out  a  long  declaration,  in  which 
he  very  lai^ly  laid  out  the  pretensions  the  croivn  of 
England  had  to  an  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
In  this  I  am  no  fit  person  to  interpose ;  the  matter 
bdng  disputed  by  the  learned  men  of  both  nations. 
The  Scots  said,  it  was  only  for  some  lands  theur 
kings  had  in  England,  that  they  did  homage;  as  the 
kings  of  England  did  for  Normandy  and  Guienne, 
to  the  kings  of  France.  But  the  English  writers 
dted  many  records,  to  show  that  the  homage  was 
done  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  To  this  the  Scots 
replied,  that,  in  the  invasion  of  Edward  the  First,  he 
had  carried  away  all  their  ancient  records ;  so,  these 
being  lost,  they  could  only  appeal  to  the  chronicles 
that  lay  up  and  down  the  nation  in  their  monaste* 
}ies :  that  all  these  affirmed  the  contrary,  and  that 
they  were  a  free  kingdom ;  till  Edward  the  Fir8t» 
taking  advantage  of  their  disputes  about  the  sucoqs* 
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Boot  liott  to  thdr  crown,  apon  the  death  -of  Alexander 
_-I —  tl^  Third,  got  some  of  the  competitors  to  lay  down 
^^^^*  their  pretensions  at  his  feet,  and  to  promise  homage : 
that  this  was  also  performed  bj  John  Balliol,  whom 
he  preferred  to  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  by  these 
means  he  lost  the  hearts  of  the  nation ;  and  it  was 
said,  that  this  act  of  homage  could  not  give  away 
die  rights  of  a  free  crown  and  people.  And  they 
laid,  that  whatsoever  submissions  had  been  made 
since  that  time,  they  were  only  extorted  by  ibrce ; 
as  the  effects  of  victory  and  conquest,  but  gave  no 
good  right,  nor  just  title.  To  all  this  the  English 
writ^B  answered,  that  these  submissions  by  their  re- 
cords (which  were  the  solemn  instruments  of  a  na- 
tion,  that  ought  never  to  be  called  in  question)  were 
sometimes  freely  made ;  and  not  by  the  kings  only, 
but  by  the  consent  of  their  states.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty I  must  leave  it  with  the  reader. 

But,  after  the  king  had  opened  this  pretension, 
^  he  complained  of  the  disorders  committed  by  the 
^*  Scots ;  of  the  unkind  returtis  be  had  met  with 
'*  from  their  king  fer  his  care  of  him  while  he  was 
^*  an  infant ;  taking  no  advantage  of  the  confusions 
**  in  which  that  kingdom  then  was,  but,  on  the  con- 
••trary,  protecting  the  crown,  and  quieting  the 
^  kingdom.  But  that  of  late  many  depredations 
**  and  acts  of  hostility  had  been  committed  by  the 
^  Scots ;  and  though  some  treaties  had  been  b^un, 
**  they  were  managed  with  so  much  shuffling  and 
^  inconstancy,  that  the  king  must  now  try  it  by 
^  war."  Yet  he  concluded  his  declaration  ambi* 
guously,  neither  keeping  up  nor  laying  down  his 
pretensions  to  that  crown ;  but  expresnng  them  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  which  iray  soever  the  success 
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of  the  war  tamed»  he  might  he  bouod  «p  to  nothing  book 
by  what  he  now  declared. 


But  whatsoever  justice  might  be  in  the  king's  ^^^^* 
title  or  jquarrel,  his  sword  was  much  the  sharper. 
He  ordered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  march  intoi^)(«o' 
Scotland,  about  the  end  of  October,  with  an  ormj  inroad  into 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  Hall  tells  us,  they  burnt  ^"^^"^ 
many  towns ;  and  names  them :  but  these  were 
only  single  houses,  or  little  villages ;  and  the  best 
town  he  names  is  Kelso,  which  is  a  little  open  mai^ 
ket-town.  Soon  after,  they  returned  back  into 
England :  whether,  after  they  had  s^xHled  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  felt  the  inconveniences  of  the 
season  of  the  year ;  or  whether,  hearing  the  Scots 
were  gathering,  they  had  no  nnnd  to  go  too  far,  I 
cannot  determme ;  for  the  writers  of  both  natioiis 
disagree  as  to  the  reason  of  their  speedy  return. 
But  any,  that  knows  the  country  they  q^oiled,  and 
where  they  stopt,  must  conclude,  that  either  they 
had  secret  orders  only  to  make  an  inroad,  and  de- 
stroy some  places  that  lay  along  the  river  of  Tweed, 
and  upon  the  border,  which  done,  without  driving 
the  breach  too  far,  to  retire  back;  or  they  must 
have  had  apprehensions  of  the  Scotch  armies  coming 
to  lie  in  these  moors  and  hills  of  Sautrey,  or  Lam« 
mer--Moor,  which  they  were  to  pass  if  they  had  gone . 
further :  and  there  were  about  ten  thousand  men 
brought  thither,  but  he  that  commanded  them  was 
much  blamed  for  doing  nothing;  his  excuse  was, 
that  his  number  did  not  equal  theirs.  About  the 
end  of  November,  the  lord  Maxwdl  brought  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  together  with  a  train 
of  artillery  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance.  And 
since  the  dnke  of  NorfoOc  had  retired  towards  Ber<* 
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BOOK  wick,  they  resolved  to  enter  Eo^and  on  the  west- 


1^42. 


em  side  by  Solwaj  Frith.  The  king  went  thither 
himself,  but  fatally  left  the  army,  and  yet  was  not 
many  miles  from  them  when  they  were  defeated. 
The  truth  of  it  was,  that  king,  who  had  hitherto 
raised  the  greatest  expectation,  was  about  that  time 
disturbed  in  his  fancy,  thinking  that  he  saw  appari- 
tions, particularly  of  otfe,  whom,  it  was  said,  he 
had  unjustly  put  to  death;  so  that  he  could  not 
rest,  nor  be  at  quiet.  But  as  his  leaving  the  army 
was  ill  advised,  so  his  giving  a  commission  to 
Oliver  Sinclair,  that  was  his  minion,  to  command  in 
chief,  did  extremely  disgust  the  nobility.  They 
loved  not  to  be  commanded  by  any  but  their  king^ 
and  were  already  weary  of  the  insolence  of  that  &- 
vourite,  who,  being  but  of  ordinary  birth,  was  de- 
spised by  them ;  so  that  they  were  beginning  to  se- 
The  Soot-  parate.  And  when  they  were  upon  that  occasion 
defei^^  in  great  disorder,  a  small  body  of  English,  not  above 
five  hundred  .horae,  appeared :  but  they,  apprehend- 
ing it  was  .the.  duke  of  Norfolk's  army,  refiised  to 
fight,,  and  fell  in  confusion.  Many  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  chief  of  whom  were,  the  earls  of  Glencaim 
and  Gassillis,  the  lords  Maxwell,  Sommervell,  Oli- 
phant.  Gray,  and  Oliver  Sinclair ;  and  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers; 
and  all  the  ordnance  and  baggage  was  also  takea« 
The  news  of  this  being  brought  to  the  king  of  Scot* 
land,  increased  his  former  disorders  :  and,  some  few 
days  after,  he  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  but 
newly  bom,  to  succeed  him. 
Mftny  pri-  Th^  lords  that  were  taken  prisoners  were  brought 
taken.  to  Loudou ;  whcrc,  after  they,  had  .been  charged  in 
council,  how  unkindly  they  had  used. the  king,  they 
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were  put  in  the  keeping  of  some  of  the  greatest  book 
qualitj  about  court.   But  the  earl  of  Cassillis  had. 


the  best  luck  of  them  all ;  for  being  sent  to  Lam*    '^^^* 
lieth,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  upon  his  parole,  Cran- 
mer  studied  to  free  him  from  the  darkness  and  fet- 
ters of  popeiy :  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that 
the  other  was  afterwards  a  great  promoter  of  the 
reformation  in  Scotland.  *  The  Scots  had  been  hi. 
therto  possessed  with  most  extraordinary  prejudices 
against  the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  Eng* 
land ;  which,  concurring  with  the  ancient  animosi* 
ties  between  the  two  nations,  had  raised  a  wonder- 
ful   ill  opinion  of  the  king's   proceedings.      And 
though  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  (Bariow)  had  been 
sent  into  Scotland  with  the  book  of  the  Instituticn 
qf  a  Christian  Man,  to  clear  these  ill  impressions; 
yet  his  endeavours  were  unsuccessful.     The  pope, 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  king,  and  to  make 
that  kingdom  sure,  made  David  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  a  cardinal ;  which  gave  him  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom :  so  he,  with  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  diverted  the  king  from  any  correspond- 
ence with  England,  and  assured  him  of  victory,  if 
he  would  make  war  on  such  an  hei*etical  prince. 
The  clergy  also  offered  the  king  fifty  thousand 
crowns  a  year  towards  a  war  with  England;  and 
possessed  all  the  nation  with  very  ill  thoughts  of 
the  court  and  clergy  there.    But  the  lords  that  were 
now  prisoners  (chiefly  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  who  was 
best  instructed  by  his  religious  host)  conceived  a 
better  opinion  of  the  reformation,  and  carried  home 
with  them  those  seeds  of  knowledge,  which   pro- 
duced afterwards  a  very  fruitful  harvest.     On  all 
these  things  I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  that  it  might 
VOL.  1.  T  t 
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BOOK  appear,  whence  the  inclination  of  the  Scottish  no^ 

\ — bilitj  to  reform  did  take  its  first  rise;  though  there 

^^^2.  ^^  afterwards  in  the  methods,  by  which  it  was 
advanced,  too  great  a  mixture  of  the  heat  and 
forwardness  that  is  natural  to  the  genius  of  that 
country. 

When  the  news  of  the  king  of  Scotland's  death, 
and  of  the  young  queen's  birth,  that  succeeded  him, 
came  to  the  court,  the  king  thought  this  a  very  fa« 
vourable  conjuncture  to  unite  and  settle  the  wh<de 
island.  But  that  unfortunate  princess  was  not  bom 
under  such  happy  stars,  though  she  was  mother  to 
him,  in  whom  this  long-desired  union  took  effect* 
The  lords  that  were  then  prisoners  began  the  mo* 
tion ;  and  that  being  told  the  king,  he  called  for 
them  to  Hampton-Court,  in  the  Christmas-time, 
and  said.  Now  an  opportunity  was.  put  in  their 
hands,  to  quiet  all  troubles  that  had  been  between 
these  two  crowns,  by  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  their  young  queen ;  in  which  he  desired 
their  assistance,  and  gave  them  their  liberty,  they 
leaving  hostages  for  the  performance  of  what  was 
then  offered  by  them.  They  all  promised  their  con- 
currence, and  seemed  much  taken  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  English  court,  which  the  king  always 
kept  up,  not  vnthout  affectation;  they  also  said, 
they  thought  God  was  better  served  there  than  in 
their  own  country.  So  on  new-year's-day  they 
took  their  journey  towards  Scotland ;  but  the  sequel 
of  this  will  appear  afterwards. 
1543.  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  the  two  and 
ilamenr''  tw^n^eth  of  January,  which  sat  tiU  the  twelfth  of 
May.  So  the  session  begun  in  the  thirty-fourth, 
and  ended  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  king's 
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reign ;  from  whence  it  is  caUed  in  the  Records,  the  book 

parliament  of  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  year. L- 

Here  both  the  temporality  and  spirituality  gave  *^^^' 
great  subsidies  to  the  king  of  six:  shillings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  They  set  forth  in 
their  preambles,  "  the  expense  the  king  had  been  at, 
^*  in  his  war  with  Scotland,  and  for  his  other  great 
**  and  urgent  occasions :"  by  which  was  meant,  a 
war  with  France,  which  broke  out  the  following 
srummer.  But,  with  these,  there  passed  other  two 
acts  of  great  importance  to  religion.  The  title  of  the 
first  was,  An  actjbr  the  advancement  of  true  re* 
Itgion,  and  abolishment  of  the  contrary.  The  king 
was  now  entered  upon  a  war ;  so  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  qualify  the  severity  of  the  late  acts  about  religion, 
that  all  might  be  quiet  at  home.     Cranmer  moved^™"*' 

*^  *  promotes 

it  first,  and  was  faintly  seconded  by  the  bishops  offtreforma. 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Chichester,  and  Rochester ;  * 
who  had  promised  to  stick  to  him  in  it.  At  this 
time  a  league  was  almost  finished  between  the  king 
and  the  emperor,  which  did  again  raise  the  spirits 
of  the  popish  faction.  They  had  been  much  cast 
down  ever  since  the  last  queen's  fall.  But  now 
that  the  emperor  was  like  to  have  an  interest  in 
English  councils,  they  took  heart  again ;  and  Gar- 
diner opposed  the  archbishop's  motion  with  all  pos- 
sible earnestness.  And  that  whole  faction  fell  so  upon 
it^  that  the  timorous  bishops  not  only  forsook  Cran- 
mer, but  Heath  of  Rochester,  and  Skip  of  Hereford,, 
were  very  earnest  with  him  to  stay  for  a  better  op- 
portunity :  but  he  generously  preferred  his  conscience 
to  those  arts  of  policy,  which  he  would  never  prac- 
tise ;  and  said,  he  would  push  it  as  far  as  it  would 
go*     So  he  plied  the  king,  and  the  other  lords,  so 
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BOOK  earnestly,  th^t  at  length  the  bill  passed^ though  dog- 
.ged  with  many  provisos,  and  very  much  short  of 


1643.    ^hat  he  had  designed. 
An  act  The  preamble  set  forth, ''  That,  there  being  many 

•*»«**•  "dissensions  about  religion,  the  scripturesj  which 
'<  the  Icing  had  put  into  the  hands  of  his  peojde;, 
'*  were  abused  by  msuay  seditious  persons^  in  their 
'^  sermons,  books,  plays,  rhymes,  and  songs ;  irom 
"  which  great  inconveniences  were  like  to  arise, 
**  For  preventing  these,  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
**  a  form  of  sincere  doctrine,  conformable  to  that 
**  which  was  taught  by  the  apostles.  Therefore  all 
"  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  Tin- 
'*  dal's  translation,  (which  is  called  crafty,  false,  and 
'*  untrue,)  are  forbidden  to  be  kept  ot  used  in  the 
*'  king's  dominions;  with  all  other  books,  contrary 
'Vto  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  year  1540;  with 
"  punishments,  and  fines,  and  imprisonment  upon 
<*  such  as  sold  or  k^pt  such  books.  But  Bible$,  that 
**  were  not  of  Tindal*s  translation,  were  still  to  be 
*^  kept,  only  the  annotations,  or  pceambles^  that  were 
**  in  any  of  them,  were  to  be  cut  out,  or  dashed ;  and 
**  the  king's  proclamations  and  injuncticms^  with  the 
**  Primers,  and  other  books  i»inted  in  English,  for 
"  the  instructil^n  of  the  peofde  before,  the  year  1540, 
**  were  still  to  be  in  force ;  and  among  these,  Chau- 
**  cer's  books  are  by  name  mentioned.  No  books 
**  were  to  be  printed  about  religion,  without  the 
**  king^s  allowance.  In  no  plays  nor  interludes  they 
**  might  make  any  expositions  of  scripture ;  but  only 
'*  reproach  vice,  and  set  forth  virtue  in  them.  None 
'*  might  read  the  scripture  in  an  open  assembly,,  or 
^*  expound  it,  but  he  who  was  licensed  by  the  kiqg 
*^  or  his  ordinary ;  with  a  proviso,  that  the  chancel- 
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Ibrs  in  parliament^  jtidges,  fecordeis^  or  any  others^  book 

who   were   wont   in   public  occasions   to  make I 

**  speeches,  and  commonly  took  a  place  of  scripture  *^'*^' 
*'  for  their  text,  might  still  do  as  they  had  done  for-  ^ 
**  merly.  Every  nobleman  or  gentleman  might  cause 
^'  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  him,  in  or  about  his  house, 
*^  quietly  and  without  disturbance.  Every  merchant, 
**  that  was  a  householder,  might  also  read  it :  but  no 
**  woman,  nor  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
**  serving-men,  under  the  degree  of  yeomen ;  nor 
^  no  husbandmen,  or  labourers,  mfght  read  it.  Yet 
^  every  noble  woman,  or  gentlewoman,  might  read  it 
^*  for  herself;  and  so  might  all  other  persons,  but 
**  those  who  were  excepted.  Every  person  might  read, 
^^  and  teach  in  their  houses,  the  book  set  out  in  the 
**  year  1540,  with  the  Psalter,  Primer,  Paternoster, 
^'  the  Ave,  and  the  Creed,  in  English.  All  spiritual 
*•  persons,  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the 
**  doctrine  set  forth  in  that  book,  were  to  be  ad- 
^*  mitted,  for  the  first  conviction,  to  renounce  their 
"  errors ;  for  the  second,  to  abjure,  and  carry  a 
•*  fagot ;  which  if  they  refused  to  do,  or  fell  into  a 
"third  offence,  they  were  to  be  burnt.  But  the 
'*  laity,  for  the  third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit 
^  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  liable  to  perpetual 
**  imprisonment.  But  these  offences  were  to  be  ob- 
"  jected  to  them  within  a  year  after  they  were  com- 
"  mitted.  And  whereas  before,  the  party  accused  was 
"  not  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  for  his  own  purga- 
<<  tibn ;  this  was  now  granted  him.  But  to  this  a 
^  severe  proviso  was  added,  which  seemed  to  over- 
*'  throw  all  the  former  favour ;  that  the  act  of  the 
"  six  articles  was  still  in  the  same  force  in  which  it 
"  was  before  the  making  of  this  act.    Yet  that  was 
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BOOK  '<  moderated  by  the  next  proviso;  that   the  king 
"  might,  at  any  time  hereafter,  at  his  pleasure, 
change  this  act,  or  any  provision  in  it." 
This  last  proviso  was  made  stronger  by  another 
act,  made  for  the  due  execution  of  proclamations,  in 
pursuance  of  a  former  act  to  the  same  effect,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
the  lying's  reign.     By  that  former  act  there  was  so 
great  a  number  of  officers  of , state,  and  of  the  king's 
household,  of  judges,  and  other  persons,  to  sit  on 
these  trials,  that  those  not  being  easily  brought  toge- 
ther, the  act  had  never  taken  any  effect.    Therefore 
it  was  now  appointed,  that  nine  counsellors  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  for  these  trials.     At  the  pEiss- 
ingof  that  act,  the  lord  Montjoy  protested  against  it, 
which  is  the  single  instance  of  a  protestation  against 
any  public  bill  through  this  king's  whole  re%n. 
•    The  act  about  religion  freed  the  subjects  from  the 
fears  under  which  they  were  before.     For  now  the 
laity  were  delivered  from  the  hazard  of  burning; 
and  the  spirituality  were  not  in  danger,  but  upon 
the  third  conviction.     They  might  also  bring  their 
own  witnesses,  which  was  a  great  favour  to  them. 
*Yet  that  high  power  which  was  given  the  king,  of 
altering  the  act,  or  any  parts  of  it,  made,  that  they 
were  not  absolutely  secured  from  their  fears,  of 
which  some  instances  afterwards  appeared.    But  as 
this  act  was  some  mitigation  of  former  severities,  so 
it  brought  the  reformers  to  depend  wh(dly  on  the 
king's   mercy  for  their  lives ;  since   he  could  now 
chain  up,  or  let  loose,  the  act  of  the  six  articles  upon 
them  at  his  pleasure. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  this  parliament,  a  league 
was  sworn  between  the  king  and  the  emperor,  on 
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Trinity  Sunday,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  Bng-  30ok 
land,  Calais,  and  the  places   about  it,  and  for  all. 


Flanders ;  with  many  other  particulars,  to  be  found  ^  l^^^^' 
in  the  treaty  set  down  at  large  by  the  lord  Herbert,  between 
There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  legitimation  of  the  and  the 
lady  Mary;  but  it  seems  it  was  promised,  that  she*""***™^' 
should  be  declared  next  in  the  succession  of  the 
crown  to  prince  Edward,  if  the  king  had  no  other 
children ;  which  was  done  in  the  next  parliament, 
without  any  reflections  on  her  birth :  and  the  em- 
peror was  content  to  accept  of  that,  there  being  no 
other  terms  to  be  obtained.  The  popish  party,  who 
had  set  up  their  rest  on  bringing  the  king  and  em- 
peror to  a  league,  and  putting  the  lady  Mary  into 
the  succession,  no  doubt  pressed  the  emperor  much 
to  accept  of  this ;  which  we  may  reasonably  believe 
was  vigorously  driven  on  by  Bonner,  who  was  sent 
to  Spain  an  ambassador  for  concluding  this  peace, 
by  which  also  the  emperor  gained  much ;  for,  having 
engaged  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  in  a 
war,  and  drawn  off  the  king  of  England  from  his 
league  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  he  was  now  at 
more  leisure  to  prosecute  his  designs  in  Germany. . 

But  the  negotiation  in  Scotland  succeeded  not  taA  treaty 
the  king's  mind,  though  at  first  there  were  verywHhthV 
good  appearances.     The  cardinal,  by  forging  a  willl^Jj^'*^, 
for  the  dead  king,  got  himself  and  some  of  his  party 
to  be  put  into  the  government.     But  the  earl  of 
Arran,  (Hamilton,)  being  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the 
young  queen,  and  being  generally  beloved  for  his 
probity,  was  invited  to  assume  the   government; 
which  he  managed  with  great  moderation,  and  an 
universal  applause.     He  summoned  a  parliament, 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  power,  during  the  mi-* 
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BOOK  noiity  of  the  queen.    The  king  sent  dr  Ralph  Sad- 
-ler  to  him,  to  agree  the  marriage,  and  to  desure  him 


1543.  ^  g^^^  ^^^  joung  queen  into  England :  and,  if  pri- 
vate ends  wrought  much  on  him,  Sadler  was  em- 
powered to  offer  another  marriage  of  the  king's  se- 
cond daughter,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  to  his  son.  The 
earl  of  Arran  was  himself  inclinable  to  reformation, 
and  very  much  hated  the  cardinal ;  so  he  was  easily 
brought  to  consent  to  a  treaty  for  the  match,  whidi 
was  concluded  in  August:  by  which  the  young 
queen  was  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  till  she  was  ten 
years  of  age ;  but  the  king  might  send  a  nobleman 
and  his  wife,  with  other  persons,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  to  wait  on  her*  And,  for  performance  of 
this,  six  noblemen  were  to  be  sent  from  Scotland 
for  hostages.  The  earl  of  Arran,  being  then  go* 
vemor,  kept  the  cardinal  under  restraint  till  this 
treaty  was  concluded ;  but  he,  corrupting  his  keepers, 
made  his  escape,  and,  joining  with  the  queen-molAer, 
they  made  a  strong  faction  against  the  governor :  all 
the  clergy  joined  with  the  cardinal  to  oppose  the 
match  with  England,  since  they  looked  for  ruin  if  it 
succeeded.  The  queen,  being  a  sister  of  Guise,  and 
bred  io  the  French  court,  was  wholly  for  their  in- 
terests ;  and  all  that  had  been  obliged  by  that  court, 
or  depended  on  it,  were  quickly  drawn  into  the 
party.  It  was  also  said  to  every  body,  that  it  was 
much  more  the  interest  of  Scotland  to  matdi  with 
The  diffe.   Frauce,  than  with  England.    If  they  were  united 

rent  inter-   ^     ^^  i  .    . 

eitt there,  to  Frauce,  they  might  expect  an  easy  government: 
for  the  French,  being  at  such  a  distance  from  them, 
and  knowing  how  easily  they  might  throw  them* 
selves  into  the  arms  of  England,  would  certainly 
rule  them  gently,  and  avoid  giving  them  great  'pror 
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vocntioiis.    But  if  they  were  united  to  j^htg^and,  book 


HI. 


.th^  had  no  remedy ;  but  must  look  for  an  heavier, 
yoke  to  be  laid  on  them.  This  meeting  with  the  '^*^* 
.rooted  antipathy,  that  by  a  long  continuance  of  war 
was  grown  up  among  them,  to  a  savage  hatred  of 
the  English  nation,  and  being  inflamed  by  the  con- 
siderations of  religion,  raised  an  universal  dislike  of 
the  match  with  England  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
whole  nation ;  only  a  few  men  of  greater  probity, 
who  were  weary  of  the  depredations  and  wars  in  the 
borders,  and  had  a  liking  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  were  still  for  it. 

The  French   court   struck   in  vigorously  with  Th«  French 

purty  pre* 

their  party  in  Scotland,  and  sent  over  the  earl  of  taUs. 
Xienox ;  who,  as  he  was  next  in  bUxnl  to  the  crown, 
after  the  earl  of  Arran,  so  was  of  the  same  family  of 
the  Stewards,  which  had  endeared  him  to  the  late 
king.  He  was  to  lead  the  queen's  party  against  the 
Hamiltons ;  yet  they  employed  another  tool,  which 
was  John  Hamilton,  base  brother  to  the  governor, 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  He 
had  great  power  over  his  brother ;  who,  being  then 
not  above  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  having 
been  the  only  lawful  son  of  his  father  in  his  old  age,- 
was  never  bred  abroad ;  and  so  understood  not  the 
pcdicies  and  arts  of  courts,  and  was  easily  abused 
by  his  base  brother.  He  assured  him,  that,  if  he 
went  about  to  destroy  religion,  by  matching  the 
queen  to  an  heretical  prince,  they  would  depose  him 
from  his  government,  and  declare  him  illegitimate. 
There  could  be  indeed  nothing  clearer  than  his  fa- 
ther's divorce  from  his  first  wife:  for  it  had  been 
formerly  proved,  that  she  had  been  married  to  the 
lord  Yester's  son  before  he  married  her,  who  claimed 
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BOOK  her  as  his  wife;  upon  which  her  marriage  with  the 
.earl  of  Arran  was  declared  null  in  the  year  1507. 


1543.  ^nj  ji;  ^as  ten  years  after,  that  the  earl  of  Arran 
did  marry  the  governor's  mother :  of  which  things 
the  original  instruments  are  yet  extant.     Yet  it  was 
now  said,  that  that  precontract  with  the  lord  Yester's 
son  was  but  a  forgery,  to  dissolve  that  marriage; 
and  if  the  earl  of  Lenox  (who  was  next   to  the 
crown,  in  case  the  earl  of  Arran  was  illegitimated) 
should  by  the  assistance  of  France  procure  a  review 
of  that  process  from  Rome,  and  obtain  a  revocation 
of  that  sentence,  by  which  his  father's  first  nuuriage 
was  annulled ;  then  it  was  plain,  that  the  second  mar- 
riage, with  the  issue  by  it,  would  be  of  no  force. 
All  this  wrought  on  the  governor  much,  and  at 
.  length  drew  him  oflf  from  the  match  with  England, 
and  brought  him  over  to  the   French   interests. 
Which  being  effected,  there  was  no  further  use  of 
the  earl  of  Lenox  :  so  he,  finding  himself  neglected 
by  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  and  abandoned  by 
the  crown  of  France,  fled  into  England ;  where  he 
was  very  kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  gave  him 
in   marriage  his  niece,  lady  Mai^aret  Dowglass, 
whom  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  borne  to  the  earl 
of  Angus,  her  second  husband.    From  which  mar- 
riage issued  the  lord  Damly,  father  to  king  James. 
When  the  lords  of  the  French  faction  had  carried 
things  to  their  mind  in  Scotland,  it  was  next  consi- 
dered, what  they  should  do  to  redeem  the  hostages 
whom  the  lords,  who  were  prisoners  in  England,  had 
left  behind  them.    And  for  this,  no  other  remedy 
could  be  found,  but  to  let  them  take  their  hazard, 
and  leave  them  to  the  king  of  England's  mercy.   To 
this  they  all  agreed ;  only  the  earl  of  Cassillis  had  too 
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much  honour  and  vhtue  to  do  so  mean  a  Hang.  book. 
Therefore,  after  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  mmn^ 


taining  the  treaty  about  the  match,  he  went  into  *^'^^' 
England,  and  offered  himself  again  to  be  a  prisoner. 
But  as  generous  actions  are  a  reward  to  themselves, 
so  thej  often  meet  with  that  entertainment  which 
they  deserve.  And,  upon  this  occasion,  l^e  king  was 
not  wanting  to  express  a  very  great  value  for  that 
lord.  He  called  him  another  Regulus,  but  used  him 
better :  for  he  both  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  made 
him  noble  presents,  and  sent  him  and  his  hostages 
back ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  severer  reparation 
for  the  injury  done  him.  All  which  I  have  opened 
more  fully,  because  this  will  give  a  great  light  to  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom ;  which  will  be  found  in  the 
reigns  of  the  succeeding  princes  to  have  a  great  in*- 
termixture  with  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  Nor 
are  they  justly  represented  by  any  who  write  of  these 
times :  and,  having  seen  some  original  papers  relat- 
ing to  Scotland  at  that  time,  I  have  done  it  upon 
more  certain  information. 

The  king  of  England  made  war  next  upon  France.  ^^'  "^^^ 
The  grounds  of  this  war  are  recited  by  the  lord  Her- 
bert. '  One  of  these  is  proper  for  me  to  repeat : 
<^  That  the  French  king  had  not  deserted  the  bishop 
>^  of  Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation,  as  he 
*^  had  once  promised.  The  rest  related  to  other 
*^  things :  such  as  the  seizing  our  ships ;  the  detain- 
**  ing  the  yearly  pension  due  to  the  king ;  the  for-. 
**  tifying  Ardres,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
**  pale ;  the  revealing  the  king's  secrets  to  the  em- 
*^  peror ;  the  having  given,  first,  his  daughter,  and 
<<  then  the  duke  of  Guise's  sister,  in  marriage  to. his 
i*  enemy,  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  his  conft^derat- 
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BOOK  ^  ibg  himsdf  wkh  the  Turk.    And  sotisfiKStion  not 
being  given  in  these  particulars^  a  ww  is   de- 
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«i 


J643.   «clared; 
Anewper^      Jo  Julv  the  king  married  Katharine  Parre,  who 

SCCntiOD  of  tf  cy 

protettants.  had  been  formerly  married  to  Nevil,  lord  Latimer. 
She  was  a  secret  &vourer  of  the  reformation ;  jet 
could  not  Skert  a  storm,  which  at  this  time  fell  on 
some  in  Windsor :  for  that  being  a  {dace  to  which 
the  king  did  oft  retire,  it  was  thought  fit  to  make 
some  examples  there.    And  now  the  lei^e  witfi  the 
emperor  gave  the  popish  faction  a  greater  interest  in 
the  king's  councils.    There  was  at  this  time  a  society 
at  Windsor,  that  favoured  the  reformation :  Anthony 
Person,  a  priest ;  Robert  Testwood,  and  John  Mar* 
beck,  singing-men ;  and  Henry  Fikher,  of  the  town 
of  Windsor ;  were  the  chief  of  them.    But  those 
were  much  favoured  by  sir  Philip  Hobby  and  his 
lady,  and  several  others  of  the  king's  family.     Dur* 
ing  Cromwell's  power,  none  questioned  them;  but 
after  his  fall,  they  were  looked  on  with  an  ill  eye. 
Doctor  London,  who  had  by  the  most  servile  flatte- 
ries insinuated  himself  into  Cromwell,  and  was  much 
employed  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  ex- 
pressed a  particular  zeal  in  removing  all  images  and 
relics  which  had  been  abused  to  superstition,  did 
now,  upon  Cromwell's  fall,  apply  himself  to  Gardi- 
ner, by  whose  means  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
there.     And,  to  show  how  dexterously  he  could 
make  his  court  both  ways,  or  to  make  compensation 
for  what  he  had  formerly  done,  he  took  care  to  ga- 
ther a  whole  book  of  informations  against  those  in 
Windsor  who  &voured  the  new  learning,  (which 
was  the  modest  phrase  by  which  they  termed  the  i^ 
fiMnation).     He  carried  this  book  to  Gardiner,  who 
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moved  the  king  in  council,  that  a  cOmmiflsion  might  B001& 
be  granted  for  searching  suspected  houses  at  Wind^. 


sor,  in  which  it  was  informed  there  were  many  books  ^^^^* 
against  the  six  articles.  The  king  granted  the  war- 
rant for  the  town,  but  not  for  the  castle.  So  those 
before  named  were  seized  on,  and  some  of  these 
books  were  found  in  their  houses.  Dr.  Hains,  dean 
of  Exeter,  and  prebendary  of  Windsor,  being  in- 
formed against,  was  also  put  in  prison ;  so  was  like- 
wise sir  Philip  Hobby.  But  there  were  likewise 
some  papers  of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  of  a  concord- 
ance in  English,  found  in  Marbeck's  house,  written 
with  his  own  hand ;  and  he  being  an  illiterate  man, 
they  did  not  doubt  but  these  were  othar  men's  works, 
which  he  was  writing  out*  So  they  b^an  with  him, 
and  hoped  to  draw  discoveries  from  him.  He  was 
frequently  examined,  but  would  tell  nothing  that 
might  do  hurt  to  any  other  person.  But  being  ex- 
amined who  wrote  these  notes,  he  said,  they  were  his 
own;  for  he  read  all  the  books  he  could  light  on, 
and  wrote  out  what  every  man  had  written  on  any 
place  of  scripture.  And  for  his  concordance,  he  told 
them,  that,  being  a  poor  man,  he  could  not  buy  one 
of  the  Bibles  when  they  came  first  out  in  English, 
but  set  himself  to  write  one  out ;  by  which  another, 
perceiving  his  industry,  suggested  to  him,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  write  a  concordance  in  English :. 
but  he  said,  he  knew  not  what  that  was;  so  the 
other  person  explaining  it  to  him,  he  got  a  Latin 
concordance,  and  an  English  Bible;  and»  having Mftrbeck't 
leanie<f  a  little  Latin  when  he  was  young,  he,  byf***"***" 
comparing  the  English  with  the  Latin,  had  drawn 
out  a  concordance,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  let- 
ter L.    This  seemed  so  extravagant  a  thing  to  Gar^ 
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BOOK  diner,  and  the  other  bishops  that  examined  him^  that 
.  they  could  by  no  means  believe  it.     But  he  desired 


J5'*3-  they  would  draw  out  any  words  of  the  letter  M,  and 
give  him  the  Latin  concordance,  with  the  English 
Bible,  and  after  a  little  time  they  should  see  whether 
he  had  not  done  the  rest.  So  the  trial  was  made; 
and  in  a  day's  time  he  had  drawn  out  three  sheets 
of  paper,  upon  those  words  that  were  given  him. 
This  both  satisfied  and  astonished  the  bishops,  won- 
dering at  the  ingeniousness  and  diligence  of  so  poor 
a  man.  It  was  much  talked  of;  and  being  told  the 
king,  he  said,  Marheck  employed  his  time  better 
than  those  that  examined  him.  For  the  others,  they 
were  k^t  in  prison  at  London  till  the  twenty-fourth 
of  July,  that  the  king  gave  ord^s  to  try  them  at 
Windsor. 
S'wlndlSi*  There  was  a  court  held  there  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July,  where  Capon  bishop  <rf  Sarum,  and 
Franklin  dean  of  Windsor,  and  Fachel  parson  of 
Reading,  and  three  of  the  judges,  sat  on  those  four 
men.  They  were  indicted  for  some  words  spoken 
against  the  mass.  Marbeck  only  for  writing  out  an 
Epistle  of  Calvin's  against  it ;  which,  he  said,  he  co- 
pied before  the  act  of  the  six  articles  was  made. 
The  jury  was  not  called  out  of  the  town,  for  they 
would  not  trust  it  to  them ;  but  out  of  the  farms  of 
the  chapel.  They  were  all  found  guilty,  and  so  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  which  was  executed  on  three 
of  them  the  next  day ;  only  Marbeck  was  recom- 
mended to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  care  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon,  which  was  obtained.  Th^  other 
three  expressed  great  composure  of  mind  in  their 
suflferings,  and  died  with  much  Christian  resolution 
and  patience,  forgiving  their  persecutors,  and  coin- 
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mittiiig  themsdves  to  the  mercies  of  God,  throiigh  booki 
Jesus  Christ.  1_ 


B«t  in  theu^  trial,  doctor  London,  and  Siinonds,  a« '?'*^* 

'  ^  '      Tbeir  per- 

lawver  and  an  informer,  had  studied  to  fish  out  ac-«««<^tonarc 
cusations  against  many  of  the  kmg  s  servants ;  as 
sir  Philip  Hobby,  and  sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  with 
their  ladies,  and  several  others  who  had  favoured 
those  men.  With  these  informations,  Oakam,  that 
had  been  the  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sent  to  Grardi- 
ner :  but  one  of  the  queen's  servants,  who  had  dis- 
covered the  design,  was  before  him  at  court.  Upon 
the  advertisement  which  he  had  brought,  Oakam 
was  seized  on  at  his  coming  to  court,  and  all  his  pa- 
pers were  examined;  in  which  they  discovered  a 
conspiracy  against  those  gentlemen,  with  other  plots, 
that  gave  the  king  great  offence :  but  the  particulars 
are  not  mentioned.  So  doctor  London  and  Simonds 
were  sent  for,  and  examined  upon  this  discovery. 
But  they,  not  knowing  that  their  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, denied  there  was  any  such  plot ;  and,  being 
put  to  their  oaths,  swore  it.  Then  their  own  hand- 
writing was  produced  against  them :  upon  which, 
they  being  thus  perjured,,  were  ordered  to  be  carried 
on  horseback,  with  their  faces  to  the  horse-tails,  and 
papers  on  their  foreheads,  for  their  perjury;  and 
then  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  both  in  Windsor,  Read- 
ing, and  Newbury,  where  the  king  was  at  that 
time.  This  was  accordingly  executed  on  them ;  but 
sunk  so  deep  in  doctor  London's  heart,  that  he  died 
soon  after.  From  all  this  it  will  appear  what  sort  of 
men  the  persecutors  at  that  time  were. 

But  this  was  a  small  part  of  what  Gardiner  liad^^°^' 
projected;  for  he  looked  on  these  as  persons  unwor-cmuiwr^ 
thy  of  his  displeasure.    Cranmer  was  chiefly  aimed 
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BOOK  at  by  hhn :  and  therefore  all  that  party  were  gtiU  iii« 
.fusing  it  into  the  king^s  mind,  that  it  was  great  in- 


1543.  justice  to  prosecute  jK)or  men  with  so  much  severity, 
and  let  the  chief  supporter  of  heresy  stand  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree,  and  in  such  favour  about  him.     At 
length  the  king,  to  discover  the  bottom  of  their  de- 
signs, seemed  to  give  ear  to  thdr  accusations,  and 
desired  to  hear  what  particulars  could  be  ofcgected 
against  him.   This  gave  them  great  encouragement ; 
for  till  that  time  the  king  would  let  nothing  be  said 
against  Cranmer.     So  they  concluded  he  would  be 
quickly  ruined,  since  the  king  had  opened  his  ear  to 
their  informations.  Therefore  many  particulars  were 
quickly  laid  together,  and  put  into  the  king's  hands ; 
who,  a  little  after  ,that,  going  to  divert  himself  on 
Antiq.  Brit,  the  river,  ordered'his  bargeman  to  row  towards  Lam- 
beth ;  which  being  perceived  by  some  of  the  archbi- 
shop's servants,  they  acquainted  him  with  it,  who 
hasted  down  to  his  stairs  to  do  his  duty  to  the  king. 
When  the  king  saw  him,  he  called  him  into  the 
barge ;  and  they  being  alone,  the  king  lamented  the 
growth  of  heresy,  and  the  dissensions  and  confusions 
that  were  like  to  follow  upon  it ;  and  said,  he  in- 
tended to  find  oiit  the  chief  encourager  and  favourer 
of  these  heresies,  and  make  him  an  example  to  the 
rest.     And  he  asked  the  archbishop's  opinion  about 
it :  who  answered  him,  that  it  was  a  good  rescdntion ; 
but  entreated  the  king  to  consider  well  what  heresy 
was,  and  not  to  condemn  those  as  heretics,  who  stood 
for  the  word  of  God  against  human  inventions.    Bat, 
after  some  discourse,  the  king  told  him  he  was  the 
man,  who,  as  he  was  informed,  was  the  chief  encou- 
rager of  here&y ;  and  then  gave  him  the  articles  that 
were  )>rought  against  him  and  his  chaplains,  both  by 
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some  prebendaries  of  CanterbiiTy,  and  the  justices  of  book 
peace  in  Kent.    When  he  read  them,  he  kneeled. 


down,  and  desired  the  king  would  put  the  matter  to  ^^^^' 
a  triaL  He  acknowledged  he  was  still  of  the  same 
mind  he  was  of,  when  he  opposed  the  six  articles ; 
but  that  he  had  done  nothing  against  them.  Then 
the  king  asked  him  about  his  wife :  he  franklj  con- 
fessed he  had  a  wife ;  but  said,  that  he  had  sent  her 
to  (Germany,  upon  the  passing  the  act  against  priests 
having  wives.  His  candour  and  simplicity  wrought 
so  on  the  king,  that  he  discovered  to  him  the  whole 
]4ot  that  was  laid  against  him ;  and  said,  that,  in- 
stead of  bringing  him  to  any  trial  about  it,  he  would 
have  him  try  it  out,  and  pirpceed  against  those  his 
accusers.  But  he  excused  hih:iself,  and  said,  it  would 
B0t*be  decent  for  him  to  sit  judge  in  his  own  cause. 
But  the  king  said  to  him,  he  was  resolved  none  other 
should  judge  it,  but  those  he  should  name.  So  he 
named  his  chanceDor  and  his  register,  to  whom  the 
king  added  another :  and  a  commission  being  given 
them,  they  went  into  Kent,  and  sat  three  weeks,  to 
find  out  the  first  contrivers  of  this  accusation.  And 
now  every  one  disowned  it,  since  they  saw  he  was 
still  firmly  rooted  in  the  king's  esteem  and  favour. 
But  it  being  observed  that  the  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded faintly,  Cranmer^s  friends  moved,  that  some 
man  of  courage  and  authority  might  be  sent  thither 
to  canvass  this  accusation  more  carefully.  So  doctor 
Lee,  dean  of  York,  was  brought  up  about  Allhallow- 
tide,  and  sent  into  Kent  r  and  he,  who  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  discovering  secrets  when 
he  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  abbeys,  managed  it 
more  vigorously.  He  ordered  a  search  to  be  made 
of  an  suspected  persons ;  among  whose  papers  letters 
VOL.  I.  u  u 
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BOOK  were  found,  both  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
-and  doctor  London,  and  some  of  those  whom  Cran- 


1543.    j^^^  }||^}  treated  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  kind- 
ness, in  which  the  whole  plot  against  him  was  dis- 
covered.    But  it  was  now  near  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  king  was  satisfied  with  the  discovery, 
but  thought  it  not  fit  to  make  much  noise  of  it 
And  he  received  no  addresses  from  the  archbishop  to 
His  Christ  prosecute  it  further;  who  was  so  noted  for  his  de- 
ofmind.*^'  mency,  and  following  our  Saviour's  rule,  of  doing 
good  for  evilf  that  it  was  commonly  ^d,  the  way 
to  get  his  favour,  was  to  do  him  an  injury.     These 
were  the  only  instances  in  which  he  expressed  his 
resentments.     Two  of  the  conspirators  against  him 
had  been  persons  signally  obliged  by  him :  the  one 
was  the  bishop  suffragan  of  Dover ;  the  other  was 
a  civilian,  whom  he  had  employed  much  in  his  busi- 
ness.    But  all  the  notice  he  took  of  it  was,  to  show 
them  their  letters,  and  to  admonish  them  to  be  more 
faithful  and  honest  for  the  future.    Upon  which  he 
freely  forgave  them ;  and  carried  it  so  to  them  after- 
wards, as  if  he  had  absolutely  forgotten  what  they  had 
contrived  against  him.     And  a  person  of  quality 
coming  to  him  about  that  time,  to  obtain  his  favour 
and  assistance  in  a  suit,  in  which  he  was  to  move 
the  king,  he  went  about  it,  and  had  almost  procured 
it :  but  the  king,  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  been 
one  of  his  secret  accusers,  asked  him,  M^ether  he 
took  him  for  his  friend  ?  He  answered,  that  he  did 
so.   Then  the  king  said,  the  other  was  a  knave,  and 
was  his  mortal  enemy ;  and  bid  him,  when  he  should 
see  him  next,  call  him  a  knave  to  his  face.     Cran- 
mer  answered,  that  such  language  did  not  become  a 
bishop.    But  the  king  sullenly  commanded  him  to 
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do  it:  yet  his  modesty  was  such,  that  he  could  not  book 
obey  so  harsh  a  command;  and  so  he  passed  the- 


matter  over.  When  these  things  came  to  be  known,  ^^^^* 
all  persons,  that  were  not  unjustly  prejudiced  against 
him,  acknowledged  that  his  behaviour  was  suitable  to 
the  example  and  doctrine  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  very  well  became  so  great 
a  bishop,  and  such  a  reformer  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  who,  in  those  sublime  and  extraordinary  in- 
stances, practised  that  which  he  taught  others  to  do. 
The  year  in  which  this  fell  out  is  not  expressed  by 
liiose  who  have  recorded  it ;  but,  by  the  concurring 
circumstances,  I  judge  it  likeliest  to  have  been  done 
this  year. 

Soon  after  this,  the  parliament  met,  that  was    1544. 
summoned  to  meet  the  fourteenth  of  January,  Wy^^^' 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  king^s  reign ;  in  which 
the  act  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  passed. 
Which  contains^  ^^  That  the  king,  being  now  to  pass  Act  about 
^  the  seas,  to  make  war  upon  his  ancient  enemy,  thegiJJ^ 
^  French  king,  and  being  desirous  to  settle  the  suc- 
^  cession  to  the  crown ;  it  is  enacted,  that,  in  de- 
^  &ult  of  heirs  of  prince  Edward's  body,  or  of  heirs 
^*  by  the  king's  present  marriage,  the  crown  shall  go 
^^  to  the  lady  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  daughter :  and 
"  in  default  of  heirs  of  her  body,  or  if  she  do  not 
<<  observe  such  limitations  or  conditions  as  shall  be 
<<  declared  by  the  king's  letters  patents  under  his 
^*  great  seal,  or  by  his  last  will  under  his  hand,  it 
<<  shall  next  fall  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs; 
'^  or  if  she  have  none,  or  shall  not  keep  the  condi- 
*<  tions  declared  by  the  king,  it  shall  fall  to  any 
^*  other  that  shall  be  declared  by  the  king's  letters 
^<  patents,  or  his  last  will  signed  with  Ms  hand.  There 

uu  2 
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BOOK  <(  was  abo  an  oath  defiaed,  inatead  of  those  for- 
ill 

/^  merly  sworn,  both  against  the  pope's  supremacy^ 


^^"^^^  <<  and  for  maintaining  the  succession  in  all  points 
<^  acoNrding  to  this  act :  which  whosoever  refiised 
^*  to  take,  was  to  be  adjudged  a  traitor ;  and  who- 
<*  soeyer  should,  either  in  words  or  by  writings  smy 
^<  any  thing  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to  the  peril  and 
*^  slander  of  the  king's  heirs,  limited  in  the  a£t»  waa 
*'  to  be  adjudged  a  traitor."  This  was  done,  no 
doubt,  upon  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 
empermr;  and  did  put  new  life  into  the  popish  parly^ 
all  whose  hopes  depended  on  the  lady  Mary.  But 
how  much  this  lessened  the  prerogative,  and  the 
right  of  succession,  will  be  easily  discerned;  the 
king  in  this  affecting  an  unusual  extent  of  his  own 
power,  though  with  the  diminution  of  the  rights  o£ 
his  successors. 

There  was  another  bill  about  the  qualifying  of 
the  act  of  the  six  articles^  that  was  sent  divers  times 
from  the  one  house  to  the  other.  It  was  bvou|^t 
to  the  lords  the  first  of  March,  and  read  the  first 
time ;  and  stuck  till  the  fourth,  when  it  was  read 
the  second  time :  on  the  fifth  it  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mons, with  worck  to  he  put  m»  or  pnt  out  of  it. 
On  the  sixth,  the  commons  sent  it  up  with  some  al- 
terations :  and  on  the  eighth,  the  hnrds  sent  it  down 
again  to  the  commons;  where  it  lay  till  the  seven- 
teenth, and  then  it  was  sent  up  with  their  agree- 
ment And  the  king's  assent  was  given,  by  his 
letters  patents,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March.  The! 
Act  apiott  preamble  was,  *<  That  whereas  untrue  accusations 
radn!'  ^^  and  presentments  might  be  maliciously  contrived 
«  against  the  king's  subjects,  and  kept  secret  till  a 
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^  time  were  espied  to  have  them  by  malice  con-  book 
^  victed :  therefore  it  was  enacted^  that  none  should . 


**  be  indicted,  but  upon  a  presentment  by  the  oaths  of  ^^^^* 
*^  twelve  men,  to  at  least  three  of  the  commissioners 
«  appointed  by  the  king :  and  that  none  should  be 
^  imprisoned,  but  upon  an  indictment,  except  by  a 
<<  special  warrant  from  the  king ;  and  that  all  pre- 
**  sentments  should  be  made  within  one  year  after 
^  the  offences  were  committed ;  and  if  words  were 
<<  uttered  in  a  sermon  contrary  to  the  statute,  they 
'^  must  be  complained  of  within  forty  days,  unless  a 
^  just  cause  were  given  why  it  could  not  be  so  soon : 
^  admitting  also  the  parties  indicted  to  all  such 
«<  challenges  as  they  might  have  in  any  other  case  of 
^  felony/'  This  act  has  clearly  a  relation  to  the 
conspiracies  mentioned  the  former  year,  both  against 
the  archbishop,  and  some  of  the  king's  servants. 

Another  act  passed,  continuing  some  former  acts 
for  revising  the  canon-law,  and  for  drawing  up  such 
a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  should  have  author* 
ity  in  England.  This  Cranmer  pressed  often  with 
great  vehenience;  and,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
it,  drew  out  a  short  extract  of  some  passages  in 
the  canon-la^,  (which  the  reader  vdll  find  in  the 
Cdlection,)  to  show  how  indecent  a  thing  it  was,  tocoueet. 
let  a  volume,  in  which  such  laws  were,  be  studied^""**- *5^' 
or  considered  any  longer  in  England.  Therefore  he 
Was  earnest  to  have  such  a  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tical laws  made,  as  might  regulate  the  spiritual 
courts.  But  it  was  found  more  for  the  greatness  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts, 
to  keep  that  undetermined ;  so  he  could  never  ob- 
tain his  desire  during  this  king's  reign. 
^    Another  act  passed  in  this  parliament,  for  the  re- 
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BOOK  mission  of  a  loan  of  money  which  the  king  had 

'• —  raised.     This  is  almost  copied  out  of  an  act  to  the 

^^^^*  same  effect  that  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  king's  reign;  with  this  addition,  that  by  this 
act  those  who  had  got  payment,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  sums  so  lent  the  king,  were  to  repajr 
it  back  to  the  exchequer.  All  business  being  finish- 
ed, and  a  general  pardon  passed,  with  the  ordinary 
exceptions  of  some  crimes,  among  which  haresy  is 
one,  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,  to  the  fourth  of  November. 

The  king  had  now  a  war  both  with  France  and 
Scotland  upon  him.  And  therefore^  to  prepare  for 
it,  he  both  enhanced  the  value  of  money,  and  em- 
based  it ;  for  which,  he  that  writes  his  vindication 
gives  this  for  the  reason ;  That  the  coin  being  gene- 
rally embased  all  over  Europe,  he  was  forced  to  do 
it,  lest  otherwise  all  the  money  should  have  gone 
The  w»n  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  resolved  to  begin  the  war 
s^uMd  with  Scotland,  and  sent  an  army  by  sea  thither, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Hartiford,  (after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset,)  who  landing  at  Grantham, 
a  little  above  Leith,  burnt,  and  spoiled  Leith  and 
Edinbui^h ;  in  which  they  found  more  riches  than 
they  thought  could  possibly  have  been  there :  and 
they  went  through  the  country,  burning  and  spoil- 
ing it  every  where,  till  they  came  to  Berwick.  But 
they  did  too  much,  if  they  intended  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  that  people ;  and  too  little,  if  they  intended 
to  subdue  them.  For  as  they  besi^ed  not  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  would  have  cost  them 
more  ^ time  and  trouble;  so  they  did  not  fortify 
Leith,  nor  leave  a  garrison  in  it,  which  was  such  an 
inexcusable  omission,  that  it  seems  their  counseb 
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were  very  weak  and  ill  laid.    For  Ldth  being  for*  book 
tified,  and  a  iSeet  kept  going  between  it  and  Berwick . 


or  Tinmouth,  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  must  have  '^'^^' 
been  quite  stopped^  Edinburgh  ruined,  the  inter- 
course between  France  and  them  cut  off,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  forced  to  submit  to  the  king.  But 
the  spoils  this  army  made  had  no  other  effect  but  to 
enrage  the  kingdom,  and  unite  them  so  entirely  to 
the  French  interests,  that,  when  the  earl  of  Lenox 
was  sent  down  by  the  king  to  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  his  power  lay,  he  could  get 
none  to  follow  him.  And  the  governor  of  Dun- 
britton  Castle,  though  his  own  lieutenant,  would  not 
deliver  that  castle  to  him,  when  he  understood  he 
was  to  put  it  in  the  king  of  England's  hands ;  but 
drove  him  out :  others  say,  he  fled  away  of  himself, 
else  he  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  was  now  to  cross  the  seas ;  but,  before 
he  went,  he  studied  to  settle  the  matters  of  religion, 
so  that  both  parties  might  have  some  content.  Aud- 
ley  the  chancellor  dying,  he  made  the  lord  Wrio- 
thesly,  that  had  been  secretary,  and  was  of  the 
popish  party,  lord  chancellor ;  but  made  sir  William 
Petre,  that  was  Cranmer's  great  friend,  secretary  of 
state.  He  also  committed  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence  to  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
joined  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  earl  of  Hartford,  and  secretary  Petre. 
And  if  there  was  need  of  any  force  to  be  raised,  he 
appointed  the  earl  of  Hartford  his  lieutenant ;  under 
whose  government  the  reformers  needed  not  fear 
any  thing.  But  he  did  another  act  that  did  won^ 
derfully  please  that  whole  party;  which  was,  the 
translating  of  the  prayers  for  the  processions  and 
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BOOK,  litanies  into  the  Ekiglish  tongue.    This  was  sent  to 
.the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  on  the  eleventh  of 


^^^^'    June,  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  used  orer  all 
his  province ;  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  CoUec- 

Collect,  tion.  This  was  not  only  very  acceptable  to  that 
'  party,  because  of  the  thing  itself;  but  it  gave  them 
hope,  that  the  king  was  again  (^lening  his  ears  to 
motions  for  reformation,  to  which  they  had  been 
shut  now  about  six  years :  and  therefore  they  looked 
that  more  things  of  that  nature  would  quickly  fid« 
low.  And  as  these  prayers  were  now  set  out  in 
English,  so  they  doubted  not  but  there  being  the 
same  reason  to  put  all  the  other  offices  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  they  would  prevail  for  that  too. 

Things  being  thus  settled  at  home,  the  king,  hav- 
ing sent  his  forces  over  before  him,  crossed  the  seas 
with  much  pomp,  the  sails  of  his  ship  being  ci  doth 
of  gold.  He  landed  at  Calais  the  fourteenth  of  July. 
The  emperor  pressed  his  marching  straight  to  Paris: 
but  he  thought  it  of  more  importance  to  take  BuU 

BuiioigD  loign ;  and  after  two  months  siege  it  was  surrendered 
to  him ;  into  which  he  made  his  entry  with  great 
triumph  on  the  eighteenth  of  September.  But  the 
emperor,  having  thus  engaged  those  two  crowns  in 
a  war,  and  designing,  while  they  should  fight  it  out, 
to  make  himself  master  of  Gomany,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  French  king  the  very  next  day, 
being  the  nineteenth  of  September;  which  is  set 
down  at  large  by  the  lord  Herbert.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  September  the  king  returned  into  England :  in 
October  following  BuUoign  was  very  near  lost  by  a 
surprise ;  but  the  garrison  put  themselves  in  order, 
and  beat  back  the  French.  Sevoal  inroads  were 
made  into  Scotland,  but  not  with  the  same  success 
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that  the  former  expedition  had:  for  the  Scots,  ani-  book 
mated  with  supplies  sent  from  France,  and  inflamed . 


with  a  desire  of  revenge,  resumed  their  wonted  cOu-    ^^^^ 
rage,  and  beat  back  the  English  with  considerable 
loss. 

Next  year,  the  French  king,  resolving  to  recover  1545. 
Bulloign,  and  to  take  Calais,  that  so  he  might  drive 
the  English  out  of  France,  intended  first  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  sea.  And  he  set  out  a  great 
fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  greater  ships,  and  sixty 
lesser  ones,  besides  many  galleys,  brought  from  the 
Straits.  The  king  set  out  about  an  hundred  ships. 
On  both  ffldes,  these  were  only  merchant-ships  that 
were  hired  for  this  war.  But  after  the  French  fleet 
had  looked  on  England,  and  attempted  to  land  with 
ill  success,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Sussex, 
and  had  engaged  in  a  sea-fight  for  some  hours,  they 
returned  back  without  any  considerable  action :  nor 
did  they  any  thing  at  land.  But  tiie  king^s  fleet 
went  to  Normandy,  where  they  made  a  descent,  and 
burnt  the  country.  So  that  this  year  was  likewise 
glorious  to  the  king.  The  emperor  had  now  done 
what  he  long  designed ;  and  therefore,  being  courted 
by  both  crowns,  he  undertook  a  mediation,  that> 
under  the  colour  of  mediating  a  peace,  he  might 
the  more  effectually  keep  up  the  war. 

The  princes  of  Germany  saw  what  mischief  was  The  oer- 
designed  against  them.    The  council  of  Trent  was^,!^oet 
jiow  opened,  and  was  condemning  their  doctrine.  ™***'^* 
A  league  was  also  concluded  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  for  procuring  obedience  to  their  canons 
and  decrees ;  and  an  army  was  raised.    The  empe- 
ror was  also  setting  on  foot  old  quarrels  with  some 
of  the  princes.    A  firm  peace  was  concluded  with 
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BOOK  the  Turk.    So  that  if  the  crowns  of  England  and 

.       France  were  not  brought  to  an  agreement,  thej  were 

1545.    undone.     They  sent  ambassadors  to  both  courts  to 
mediate  a  peace.    With  them  Cranmer  joined  his 
endeavours,  but  he  had  not  a  Cromwell  in  the  court 
to  manage  the  king's  temper,  who  was  so  provoked 
with  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  France, 
that  he  would  not  come  to  an  agreement ;  nor  would 
he  restore  Bulloign,  without  which  the  French  would 
hear  of  no  peace.     Cranmer  had  at  this  time  almost 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  make  some  further  steps 
in  a  reformation :  but  Gardiner,  who  was  then  am- 
bassador in  the  emperor's  court,  being  advertised  of 
it,  wrote  to  the  king,  that  the  emperor  would  cer- 
toLnly  join  with  France  against  him,  if  he  made  any 
further  innovation  in  religion.     This  diverted  the 
king  from  it;  and  in  August  this  year,  the  only 
great  friend  that  Cranmer  had  in  the  court  died, 
Charles  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  long  continued  in 
the  height  of  favour,  which  was  always  kept  up,  not 
only  by  an  agreement  of  humours  between  the  king 
and  him,  but  by  the  constant  success  which  followed 
him  in  all  his  exploits.     He  was  a  favourer  of  the 
reformation,  as  far  as  could  consist  with  his  interest 
at  court,  which  he  never  endangered  upon  any  ac- 
count. 
Church         Now  Cranmer  was  left  alone,  without  friend  or 

prefer- 


support.  Yet  he  had  gained  one  great  preferment 
fX^m.  ii>  ^^6  church  to  a  man  of  his  own  mind.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  York  falling  void  by  Lee's  death,  Robert 
Hplgate,  that  was  bishop  of  Landaff,  was  promoted 
to  that  see  in  January;  Kitchin  being  made  bishop 
of  Landaff,  who  turned  with  every  change  that  was 
made  under  the  three  succeeding  princes.  The  arch- 
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bishop  of  York  set  about  the  reforming  of  things  in  book 
his  province^  which  had  lain  in  great  confusion  all- 


his  predecessor's  time :  so  on  the  third  of  March  he  ^^^^* 
took  out  a  license  from  the  king  for  making  a  me- 
tropolitical  visitation.  Bell,  that  was  bishop  of  Wor-< 
cester,  had  resigned  his  bishopric  the  former  year, 
(the  reason  of  which  is  not  set  down.)  The  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Heath,  was  translated  to  that  see; 
and  Henry  Holbeach,  that  &voured  the  reformation ^ 
was  made  bishop  of  Rochester.  And  upon  the  trans- 
lation  of  Sampson  from  Chichester  to  Coventry  and 
Litchfieljd,  Day,  that  was  a  moderate  man,  and  in- 
clinable to  reformation,  was  made  bishop  of  that  see* 
So  that  now  Cranmer  had  a  greater  party  among 
the  bishops  than  at  any  time  before. 

But  though  there  were  no  great  transactions  about 
religion  in  England  this  year,  there  were  very  re- 
markaUe  things  clone  in  Scotland,  though  of  a  dif«» 
ferent  nature ;  which  were,  the  burning  of  Wishart, 
and,  some  months  after  that,  the  killing  of  cardinal 
Beaton :  the  account  of  both  which  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  ingrateful  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  George  Wishart  was  descended  of  a  noble  fii-Wishart's 
mily ;  he  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  the  university  in  s^?* 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  so  well  instructed  in'^^' 
the  principles  of  true  religion,  that,  returning  to 
Scotland,  anno  1544,  he  preached  over  the  country 
against  the  corruptions  which  did  then   so  gene- 
rally prevail.    He  stayed  most  at  Dundee,  which 
was  the  chief  town  in  these  parts.    But  the  car*- 
dinal,  offended  at  this,  sent  a  threatening  message 
to  the  magistrates;  upon  which  one  of  them,  as 
Wishart  ended  one  of  his  sermons,  was  so  obse- 
quious as.  to  forbid  him  to  preach  any  more  among 
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BOOK  tbem,  or  gire  than  anj  fiirther  trouble:  to  whom 

i — hie  answered,  *<  that  God  knew  he  had  no  design 

s  ^wi  "  *^  trouble  them ;    but  for  them  to  reject   the 
^*  messengers  of  God,  was  not  the  way  to  escape 
^  trouble :  when  he  was  gone,  God  would  send  mes- 
**  sengers  of  another  sort  among  them.     He  had,  to 
**  the  hazard  of  his  life,  preached  the  word  of  salva- 
^  tion  to  them,  and  they  had  now  rejected  him ;  but 
'*  if  it  was  long  well  with  them,  he  was  not  led  bj 
^  the  Spirit  of  truth ;  and  if  unlooked-for  trouble  fell 
^  on  them,  he  bade  them  remember  this  was  the 
«  cause  of  it,  and  turn  to  God  bj  repentance.*'   From 
thence  he  went  to  the  western  parts,  where  be  was 
also  much  followed.   But  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
giving  order  that  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  preach 
in  churches,  he  preached  often  in  the  fields;   and 
when  in  some  places  his  followers  would  hare  forced 
the  churches,  he  checked  them,  and  said.  It  was  the 
word  of  peace  that  he  preached,  and  therefore  no 
blood  should  be  shed  about  it.     But  after  he  had 
stayed  a  month  there,  he  heard  that  there  was  a  great 
plague  in  Dundee,  which  broke  out  the  fourth  day 
after  he  had  left  it:  upon  which  he  presently  re- 
turned thither,  and  preached  oft  to  them,  standing 
over  one  of  the  gates,  having  taken  care  that  the  in- 
fected persons  should  stand  without,  and  those  that 
were  clean  within  the  gate.     He  continued  among 
them,  and  took  care  to  supply  the  poor,  and  to  visit 
the  sick,  and  do  all  the  offices  of  a  faithful  pastor  in 
that  extremity.     Once,  as  he  ended  his  sermon,  a 
priest  coming  to  have  killed  him,  was  taken  with 
the  weapon  in  his  hand ;  but  when  the  pec^le  were 
rushing  furiously  on  him,  Wishart  got  him  in  his 
arms,  and  saved  him  from  their  rage ;  for  he  said. 
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be  had  done  no  harm,  only  they  saw  what  they  book 

might  look  for.    He  became  a  little  after  this  more ^ 

than  ordinary  serious,  and  aj^rehensive  of  bis  end :  ^^^^* 
he  was  seen  sometimes  to  rise  in  the  nighty  and^ 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  prayer ;  and  he  often 
warned  his  hearers,  that  his  sufferings  were  at  hand^ 
but  that  few  should  suffer  after  him,  and  that  the 
light  of  true  religion  should  be  spread  over  the 
whole  land*  He  went  to  a  great  many  places,  where 
his  sermons  were  well  receired;  and  came  last  to 
Lothian,  where  be  found  a  greater  neglect  of  the 
gospel  than  in  other  parts,  for  which  he  threatened 
them,  that  strangers  should  chase  themjram  their 
dwelUngSy  and  possess  them.  He  was  lodged  in  a 
gentleman  of  quality's  house,  Cockbnm  of  Ormeston, 
when,  in  the  night,  the  house  was  beset  by  some 
horsemen,  who  were  sent  by  the  cardinal's  means  to 
take  him.  The  earl  of  Bothwel,  that  had  the  chief 
jurisdiction  in  the  county,  was  with  them,  who  pro- 
mising that  no  hurt  should  be  done  him,  he  caused 
the  gate  to  be  opened,  saying.  The  Messed  will  qf 
God  be  dome.  When  he  presented  himself  to  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  he  desired  to  be  proceeded  with  ac« 
cording  to  law;  for  he  said,  he  feared  leas  to  die 
openly,  than  to  be  murdered  in  secret.  The  earl 
promised,  upon  his  honour,  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  him,  and,  for  some  time,  seemed  resolved  to 
have  made  his  wprds  good ;  but  the  queen^mother 
and  cardinal  in  the  end  prevailed  with  him  to  put 
Wishart  in  their  hands :  and  they  sent  him  to  St. 
Andrew's,  whare  it  was  ^reed  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  him.  Upon  this  the  cardinal  called  a  meeting  of 
the  bishops  to  St.  Andrew's,  against  the  twenty-se^ 
venth  of  February,  to  destroy  him  with  the  more 
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BOOK  ceremony ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Gbsgow  moved, 
.that  there  should  be  a  warrant  procured  from  the 


1545.    j^j,^  governor  for  their  proceedings.     To  this  the 
cardinal  consented,  tliinking  the  governor  was  then 
so  linked  to  their  interests,  that  he  would  deny  them 
nothing;  but  the  governor,  bearing  in  his  heart  a 
secret  love  to  religion,  and  being  plainly  dealt  with 
by  a  noble  gentleman  of  his  name,  Hamilton   of 
Preston,  who  laid  before  him  the  just  and  terrible 
judgments  of  God  he  might  look  for,  if  he  suffered 
poor  innocents  to  be  so  murdered  at  the  appetite  of 
the  clergy,  sent  the  cardinal  word  not  to  inroceed  till 
he  himself  came,  and  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
his  death  till  the  cause  was  well  examined;  and 
that,  if  the  cardinal  proceeded  against  him,  his  blood 
should  be  required  at  his  hands.     But  the  cardinal 
resolved  to  go  on  at  his  peril,  for  he  apprehended,  if 
he  delayed  it,  there  might  be  either  a  l^al  or  a  vio- 
lent rescue  made ;  so  he  ordered  a  mock«citation  of 
Wishart  to  appear ;  who  being  brought  the  next  day 
to  the  abbey-church,  the  process  was  opened  with  a 
sermon,  in  which  the  preacher  delivered  a  great  deal 
of  good  doctrine,  concerning  the  scriptures  being  the 
only  touchstone  by  which  heresy  was  to  be  tried. 
After  sermon,  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar : 
he  first  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and,  after  a  short 
prayer,  he  stood  up  and  gave  a  long  account  of  his 
sermons;  that  he  had  preached  nothing  but  what 
was  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apo- 
stles' Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  was  inter- 
rupted with  reproachful  words,  and  required  to  an- 
swer plainly  to  the  articles  objected  to  him.     Upon 
which  he  appealed  to  an  indiffereht  judge :  he  de- 
sired to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  Ood,  and  before  my 
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lord  governor^  whose  prisoner  he  was:  but  the  in*  book 
dictment  being  read^  he,  confessing  and  offering  to. 


justify  most  of  the  articles  objected  against  him,  was    *^^*' 
judged  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  condemned  to  be. 
burnt.     All  the  next  night  he  spent  in  prayer:  in 
the  morning,  two  friars  came  to  confess  him ;  but 
he  said,  he  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  them ; 
yet»  if  he  could,  he  would  gladly  speak  with  the 
learned  man  that  preached  the  day  before.    So  he 
being  sent  to  him,  after  much  conference,  he  asked 
him  if  he  would  receive  the  sacrament?  Wishart 
answered,  he  would  most  gladly  do  it,  if  he  might 
have  it  as  Christ  had  instituted  it,  under  both  kinds; 
but  the  cardinal  would  not  suffer  the  sacrament  to 
be  given  him.    And  so,  breakfast  being  brought,  he 
discoursed  to  those  that  were  present  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  ends  of  the  sacrament,  and  then, 
having  blessed  and  consecrated  the  elements,  he  took 
the  sacrament  himself,  and  gave  it  to  those  that  were 
with  him.     That  being  done,  he  would  taste  no 
other  thing,  but  retired  to  his  devotion.    Two  hours 
after,  the  executioners  came,  and  put  on  him  a  coat 
of  black  linen,  full  of  bags  of  powder,  and  carried 
.    him  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  before 
the  cardinal's  castle.   He  spake  a  little  to  the  people, 
desiring  them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  good  word  of 
God, for  the  sufferings  that  followed  it;  it  was  the  true 
gospel  of  Christ  that  he  had  preached,  and  for  which, 
with  a  most  glad  heart  and  mind,  he  now  offered  up 
his  life.     The  cardinal  was  set  in  state  in  a  great 
window  of  his  castle,  looking  on  this  sad  spectacle. 
When  Wishart  was  tied  to  the  stake,  he  cried  aloud, 
O  Satiour  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
Father  of  heaven,  I  recommend  my  spirit  into 
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BOOK  tkif  kofy  hanth.  So  the  executioiiait  kindled  the 
.fire;  but  one  peroeiviDg,  after  some  time,  that  he 
was  yet  alive,  encouriiged  him  to  caU  still  on  Grod :  to 
whom  he.  answered,  ^*  The  flame  hath  scorched  mj 
^'  body,  yet  hath  it  not  daunted  my  spirit ;  but  he, 
^  who  from  yonder  high  place  (looking  up  to  the 
*'  cardinal)  beholdeth  us  with  such  pride,  shall  with- 
^  in  few  days  lie  in  the  same,  as  ignominiously  as 
^  now  he  is  seen  proudly  to  rest  himself  The  ex- 
ecutioner drawing  the  cord  that  was  about  his  neck 
straiter,  stopped  his  breath  so,  that  he  could  speak 
no  more ;  and  his  body  was  soon  consumed  by  the 
fire.  Thus  died  this  eminent  servant  and  witness  of 
Christ,  on  whose  sufferings  I  have  enlarged  the  more, 
because  they  proved  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
popish  clergy ;  for  not  any  one  thing  hastened  fi>r- 
ward  the  reformation  more  than  this  did ;  and  since 
he  had  both  his  education  and  ordination  in  Eng- 
land, a  full  account  of  him  seems  no  impertinent  di- 
gression. 

The  clergy  rejoiced  much  at  his  deatih,  and 
thought  (according  to  the  constant  maxim  of  all  per- 
secutors) that  they  should  live  more  at  ease,  now 
when  Wishart  was  out  of  the  way.  They  magnified 
the  cardinal  for  proceeding  so  vigorously,  without, 
or  rather  against,  the  governor's  orders :  but  the 
people  did  universally  look  on  him  as  a  martyr,  and 
believed  an  extraordinary  measure  of  God's  Spirit 
had  rested  on  him,  since,  besides  great  innoceney 
and  purity  of  life,  his  predictions  came  so  oft  to  pass, 
that  he  was  believed  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  saint ; 
and  the  reformation  was  now  so  much  opened  by  his 
preaching,  and  that  was  so  confirmed  by  his  death, 
that  the  nation  was  generally  possessed  with  the  love 
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of  it.   The  nobility  were  mightily  offended  with  the  book 

cardinal,  and  said,  Wishart's  death  was  no  less  than 1 — 

murder,  since  the  clergy,  without  a  warrant  from  ^^^^* 
the  secular  power,  could  dispose  of  no  man's  life. 
So  it  came  universally  to  be  said,  that  he  now  de- 
served to  die  by  the  law :  yet  since  he  was  too  great 
for  a  legal  trial,  the  kingdom  being  under  the  feeble 
government  of  a  regency,  it  was  fit  private  persons 
should  undertake  it ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that  the 
killing  an  usurper  was  always  esteemed  a  commend- 
able action;  and  so,  in  that  state  of  things,  they 
thought  secret  practices  might  be  justified.  This 
agreeing  so  much  with  the  temper  of  some  in  that  na- 
tion, who  had  too  much  of  the  heat  and  forwardness 
of  their  country,  a  few  gentlemen  of  quality,  who 
had  been  ill  used  by  the  cardinal,  conspired  his  death. 
He  was  become  generally  hateful  to  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and  the  marriage  of  his  bastard-daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Crawford's  eldest  son  enraged  the  nobility  , 
the  more  against  him ;  and  his  carriage  towards  them 
all  was  insolent  and  provoking.  These  offended  gen- 
tlemen came  to  St.  Andrew's  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May ;  and  the  next  morning  they  and  their  attendants, 
being  but  twelve  in  all,  first  attempted  the  gate  of 
his  castle,  which  they  found  open,  and  made  it  sure : 
and  though  there  were  no  fewer  than  an  hundred 
reckoned  to  be  within  the  castle,  yet  they,  knowing 
the  passages  of  the  house,  went  with  very  little  noise 
to  the  servants'  chambers,  and  turned  them  almost 
all  out  of  doors ;  and  having  thus  made  the  castle 
sure,  they  went  to  the  cardinal's  door :  he,  who  till 
then  was  fast  asleep,  suspecting  nothing,  perceived 
at  last,  by  their  rudeness,  that  they  were  not  his 
friends,  and  made  his  door  fast  against  them.    So 
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BOOK   they  sent  for  fire  to  set  to  it ;  upon  which  he  treated 

! —  with  them,  and,  upon  assurance  of  life,  he  opened 

^^^^'    the  door :  but  they,  rushing  in,  did  most  cruelly  and 
treacherously  murder  him.    A  tumult  was  raised  in 
the  town,  and  many  of  his  friends  came  to  rescue 
him;  but  the  conspirators  carried  the  dead  body, 
and  exposed  it  to  their  view,  in  the  same  window 
out  of  which  he  had  not  long  before  looked  on  when 
Wishart  was  burnt,  which  had  been  umversally  cen- 
sured as  a  most  indecent  thing  in  a  diurchman^  to 
delight  in  such  a  spectade.     But  those  who  con- 
demned this  action,  yet  acknowledged  God's  justice 
in  so  exemplary  a  punishment ;  and,  reflecting  on 
Wishart's  last  words,  were  the  more  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  they  had  of  his  sanctity.     This  fact  was 
differently  censured ;  some  justified  it,  and  said,  it 
was  only  the  killing  of  a  mi^ty  robber ;  others,  that 
were  glad  he  was  out  of  the  way,  yet  condemned  the 
manner  of  it  as  treacherous  and  inhuman.     And 
though  some  of  the  prrachers  did  afterwards  fly  to 
that  castle  as  a  sanctuary,  yet  none  of  them  wexe 
either  actors  or  consenters  to  it :  it  is  true  they  did 
generally  extenuate  it,  yet  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
them  justified  it.   The  exemplary  and  signal  ends  of 
almost  qU  the  conspirators,  scarce  any  of  them  dying 
a  natural  deaths  made  all  people  the  more  inclined 
to  condemn  it.    The  day  after  the  cardinal  was  kill- 
ed, about  one  hundred  and  forty  came  into  the  cas- 
tle, and  prepared  for  a  siege.     The  house  was  well 
furnished  in  all  things  necessary;  and,  it  lying  so 
near  the  sea,  they  expected  help  firom  king  Henry, 
to  whom  they  sent  a  messenger  for  his  assistance^ 
and  declared  for  him.     So  a  siege  following,  they 
were  so  well  supplied  from  England,  that,  after 
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five  months,  die  governor  was  glad  to  treat  with  book 
them,  apprehending  much  the  footing  the  English.    '^'' 


might  have,  if  those  witlon,  being  driven  to  extremi*  '^^^* 
ties,  should  receive  a  garrison  from  king  Henry. 
They  had  the  governor  also  more  at  their  mercy ; 
for  as  the  cardinal  had  taken  his  eldest  son  into  his 
house  under  the  pretence  of  educating  him,  but 
really  as  his  father's  hostage,  designing  likewise  to 
infuse  in  him  a  violent  hatred  of  the  new  preachers ; 
so  the  conspirators,  finding  him  in  the  castle,  kept 
him  still  to  help  them  to  better  terms.  A  treaty 
being  agreed  on,  they  demanded  their  pardon  for 
what  they  had  done,  together  with  an  absolution,  to 
be  procured  from  Rome,  for  the  killing  of  the  cardi- 
nal; and  that  the  castle,  and  the  governor's  son, 
should  remain  in  their  hands  till  the  absolution  was 
brought  over.  Some  of  the  preachers,  apprehending 
the  clergy  might  revenge  the  cardinal's  death  on 
them,  were  forced  to  fly  into  the  castle ;  but  one  of 
them,  John  Rough,  (who  was  afterwards  burnt  in 
England,  in  queen  Mary's  time,)  being  so  offended 
at  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  that  were  in  the 
castle,  who  were  a  reproach  to  that  which  they  pre- 
tended to  favour,  left  them,  and  went  away  in  one 
of  the  ships  that  brought  provisions  out  of  England. 
When  the  absolution  came  from  Rome,  they  ex* 
cepted  to  it,  for  some  words  in  it  that  called  the  kill- 
iBg  of  the  cardinal  crimen  irremissibUey  an  unpar^ 
donaUe  crime;  by  which,  they  said,  the  absolution 
gave  them  no  security,  since  it  was  null,  if  the  fact 
could  not  be  pardoned.  The  truth  was,  they  were 
encouraged  from  England ;  so  they  refused  to  stand 
to  the  capitulation,  and  rejected  the  absolution.  But 
some  ships  and  soldiers  being  sent  from  France,  the 
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BOOK  castle  was  besi^ed  at  land*  and  shut  up  also  br  sea ; 

Til 

.and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  a  plague  broke  out 


1545.  within  it,  of  which  manj  died.  Upon  this,  no  help 
coming  suddenly  from  England,  they  were  forced  to 
deliver  up  the  place  on  no  better  terms,  than  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared ;  but  they  were  to  be  ba- 
nished Scotland,  and  never  to  return  to  it.  The 
castle  was  demolished,  according  to  the  canon-law, 
that  appoints  all  places,  where  any  cardinal  is  killed, 
*  to  be  rased.  This  was  not  completed  this  year,  and 
not  till  two  years  after ;  only  I  thought  it  best  to 
join  the  whole  matter  together,  and  set  it  down  all 
at  once. 

Apariia-  jn  Novcmbcr  foUowinir  a  new  parliament  was 
held ;  where,  toward  the  expense  of  the  king's  wars, 
the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
granted  a  continuation  of  the  former  subsidy  of  six 
shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  But 
for  the  temporalty,  a  subsidy  was  demanded  from 

cb^ten    them  of  another  kind ;  there  were  in  the  Idnfinlom 

and  chan-  ^  ^  ^ 

tries  giyen  sevcral  coll^es,  chapcls,  chantries,  hospitals,  and 
*"^'  fraternities,  consisting  of  secular  priests,  who  enjoyed 
pensions  for  sa3dng  mass  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  endowed  them.  Now  the  belief  of  puigatory 
being  left  indifferent  by  the  doctrine  set  oiit  by  the 
bishops,  and  the  trade  of  redeeming  souls  being  con- 
demned ;  it  was  thought  needless  to  keep  up  so 
many  endowments  to  no  purpose.  Those  priests 
were  also  generally  ill  affected  to  the  king's  proceed- 
ings, since  their  trade  was  so  much  lessened  by  them. 
Therefore  many  of  them  had  been  dealt  with*  to 
make  resignation :  and  four  and  twenty  of  them  had 
surrendered  to  the  king.  It  was  found  also,  that 
many  of  the  founders  of  these  houses  had  taken 
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them  into  their  own  hands,  and  that  the  master,  book 
wardens,  and  governors  of  them,  had  made  agree- . 


ments  for  them,  and  given  leases  of  them  :  therefore  ^^^^* 
now,  a  subsidy  being  demanded,  all  these  were  given 
to  the  king  bj  act  of  parliament ;  which  also  con- 
firmed the  deeds  that  any  had  made  to  the  king : 
empowering  him,  in  any  time  of  his  life,  to  issue  out 
commissions  for  seizing  on  these  foundations,  and 
taking  them  into  his  own  possession :  which,  being 
so  seized  on,  should  belong  to  the  king  and  his  sue-  • 
cessors  for  ever.  They  also  granted  another  subsidy 
for  the  war.  When  all  their  business  was  done,  the 
king  came  to  the  house,  and  made  a  long  speech,  of 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  that  no  entry  is 
made  in  the  Journals  of  the  house  of  lords :  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  he  made  it,  for  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Hall  soon  after. 

When  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  had  The  kiag*i 
presented  the  bills,  with  a  speech  full  of  respect  andtb^^bouM*. 
compliment,  as  is  usual  upon  these  occa9ions;  the 
king  answered,  *^  thanking  them  for  the  subsidy,  and 
'^  the  bill  about  the  coU^es  and  cliantries ;  ftnd  as^ 
*^  sured  them,  that  he  should  take  care  both  for  siip^ 
*^  plying  the  ministers,  for  encouraging  learning,  and 
'^  relieving  the  poor ;  and  they  should  quickly  per-' 
'*  ceive  that  in  these  things  their  expectations  should 
<<  be  answered,  beyond  what  they  either  wished  or 
<<  desired.  And  after  he  liad  expressed  his  affection 
*^  to  them,  and  the  assurance  he  had  of  their  duty 
«  and  fidelity  to  him,  he  advised  them  to  amend  one 
*^  thing ;  which  was,  that,  instead  of  charity  and  con- 
^<  cord,  discord  and  division  ruled  every  where.  He 
<<  cited  St.  Paul's  words,  7%a/  charity  was  gentie^ 
**  and  not  envious^  nor  proud.  But  when  one  called 
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BOOK  <<  another  heretic,  and  the  other  caUed  him  parast 

III  • 

■        —  "  and  pharisee,  mrere  these  the  signs  of  charity?  The 

1545.  «  £^yj^  Qf  |-|jig  |jg  chained  chiefly  on  the  fiithers 
*^  and  teachers  of  the  spiritualty,  who  preached  one 
**  against  another  without  charity  or  discretion ; 
^'  some  being  too  stiff  in  their  old  mumpsimusj 
**  others  too  busy  and  curious  in  their  new  mmpsi- 
"  mu^ ;  and  few  preached  the  word  of  God  truly 
*'  and  sincerely.  And  how  could  the  poor  people  live 
^^  in  concord,  when  they  sowed  debate  amoi^  them  ? 
**  Therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  set  forth  God's 
"  word  by  true  preaching,  and  giving  a  good  ex- 
^*  ample ;  or  else  he,  as  (rod's  vicar  and  high  mints- 
*^  ter,  would  see  these  enormities  corrected ;  which 
*^  if  he  did  not  do,  he  was  an  unprofitable  servaot, 
*^  and  an  untrue  officer.  He  next  reproved  them  of 
*^  the  temporalty,  who  railed  at  their  bishops  and 
**  priests ;  whereas,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  lay  to 
*^  their  charge,  they  ought  to  declare  it  to  the  king 
**  or  his  council,  and  not  take  upon  them  to  judge 
"  such  high  points.  For  though  they  had  the  scrip- 
**  ture^  given  them  in  their  mother-tongue,  yet  that 
**  was  only  to  inform  their  own  consciences,  and  in- 
"*^  struct  their  children  and  families ;  but  not  to  dis- 
*^  pute,  nor  from  thence  to  rail  against  priests  and 
'*  preachers,  as  some  vain  persons  did.  He  was  sorry 
**  that  such  a  jewel  as  the  word  of  God  was  so  ill 
**  used ;  that  rhymes  and  songs  were  taken  out  of  it; 
**  but  much  more  sorry  that  men  followed  it  so  lit- 
^'  tie ;  for  charity  was  never  fainter,  a  godly  life 
**  never  less  appeared,  and  God  was  never  less  reve- 
"  renced  and  worshipped.  Therefore  he  exhorted 
**  them  to  live  as  brethren  in  charity  together,  to 
"  love,  dread,  and  serve  God ;  and  then  the  love  and 
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/'  union. between  him  and  them  should  never  be  dia-  book 
"  solved,"    And  so,  exhorting  them  to  look  to  the         '    . 
execution  of  the  laws  which  themselves  had  desired,    '^^^' 
he  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  tnlls,  and  dismissed 
the  parliament. 

The  king  gave  at  this  time  a  commission  to  the 
bishops  of  Westminster,  Worcester,  and  Chichester, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  sir 
JBdward  North,  containing,  "  That  whereas  the  king 
^*  had  founded  many  cathedrals,  in  which  he  had 
«<  given  large  allowances,  both  to  be  distributed  to 
^*  the  poor,  and  to  be  laid  out  for  the  mending  of 
**  highways :  to  Canterbury  100/.  for  the  poor,  and 
^'  40/.  for  the  highways :  to  Rochester  20/.  for  the 
**  poor,  and  20/.  for  the  highways :  to  Westminster 
^^  100/.  for  the  poor,  and  40/.  for  the  highways :  to 
*^  Winchester  one  hundred  marks  for  the  poor,  and 
**  fifty  for  the  highways :  to  Bristol,  Glocester,  Ches<- 
"  Iter,  Burton  upon  Trent,  Thornton,  Peterborough, 
^'  and  Ely,  20/.  apiece  for  the  poor,  and  as  much  for 
*'  the  highways :  to  Worcester  40/.  for  the  poor,  and 
'^  40/.  for  the  highways :  to  Duresm  one  hundred 
^  marks  for  the  poor,  and  40/.  for  the  highways : 
**  and  to  Carlisle  15/.  for  the  poor,  and  as  much  for 
<*  the  highways.     In  all  about  550/.  a  year  to  the 
^^  poor,  and  about  400/.  a  year  for  the  highways. 
*'  They  were  to  inquire  how  this  money  was  dis- 
^<  tributed ;  and,  if  they  saw  cause,  they  might  or- 
*^  der  it  to  be  applied  to  any  other  use  which  they 
^^  should  judge  more  charitable  and  convenient.'' 
But  what  followed  upon  this  does  not  appear  by  the 
records. 

After  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  universi- 
ties made  their  applications  to  the  king,  that  they 
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BOOK  might  not  be  included  within  the  general  words  in 
.the  act  of  dissolution  of  coU^s  and  fraternities. 


Thlt!n '    ^^^  ^*  ^^^»  *"*^^  *^  the  prince,  wrote  to  secretary 
confirms     Paget,  "  to  rcprcscnt  to  the  king  the  great  want  of 
of  the  unu  **  schools,  prcachcrs,  and  houses  for  orphans ;  that 
^*"*  ***     "  beggary  would  drive  the  clergy  to  flattery,  super- 
**  stition,  and  the  old  idolatry :  there  were  ravenous 
**  wolves  about  the  king,  that  would  devour  univer- 
^*  sities,  cathedrals,  and  chantries,  and  a  thousand 
**  times  as  much.     Posterity  would  wonder  at  such 
'<  things :  therefore  he  desired  the  universities  mi^t 
*'  be  secured  from  their  spoils."     But  the  king  did 
quickly  free  them  from  these  fears. 
1546.        ^^^  I  enter  into  the  last  year  of  this  king's  reign. 
The  war  in  France  was  managed  with  doubtful  suc- 
cess; yet  the  losses  were  greater  on  the  English 
side.     And  the  forces  being  commanded  by  the  eaii 
.  of  Surrey,  who  was  brave,  but  unsuccessful,  he  was 
not  only  blamed,  but  recalled ;  and  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford sent  to  command  in  his  room.     But  he,  being  a 
man  of  an  high. spirit,  and  disdaining  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  who  was  now  preferred  before  him,  let 
.  fall  some  words  of  high  resentment  and  bitter  con- 
tempt, which  not  long  after  wrought  his  ruin.    The 
king  was  now  alone  in  the  war,  which  was  very 
chai^able  to  him ;  and  observing  the  progress  that 
the  council  of  Trent  was  making,  where,  cardinal 
Pool  being  one  of  the  legates,  he  had  reason  to  look 
for  some  severe  decree  to  be  made  against  himself, 
since  none  of  the  heretics  of  Germany  were  so  much 
hated  by  the  court  of  Rome  as  he  was :  therefore  he 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  peace.    And  though  he 
was  not  old,  yet  he  felt  such  decays  in  his  strength, 
that,  being  extremely  corpulent,  he  had  no  reason 
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te  think  he  could  live  very  long :  therefore,  that  he   book 
might  not  leave  his  young  son  involved  in  a  war  of 


such  consequence,  peace  was  concluded  in  Ju^^^pJ^^Jh 
which  was  much  to  the  king's  honour,  though  the^n^ixx- 
taking  and  keeping  of  BuUoign  (which,  by  this 
peace,  the  king  Was  to  keep  for  eight  years)  cost 
him  above  1,300,000/. 

Upon  the  peace,  the  French  admiral  Annebault,  ^  ^  *"•- 
came  over  to  England.    And  now  again  a  resolution  formatioo. 
of  going  on  with  a  reformation  was  set  on  foot ;  for 
it  was  agreed  between  the  king  and  the  admiral  that 
in  both  kingdoms  the  mass  should  be  changed  into 
a  communion  ;  and  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  draw  a 
form  of  it.     They  also  resolved  to  press  the  emperor 
to  do  the  like  in  his  dominions,  otherwise  to  make 
war  upon  him :  but  how  this  project  foiled,  does 
not  appear.      The  animosities,  which  the  former 
war  had  raised  between  the  two  kings,  were  con-   . 
verted  into  a  firm  Mehdship ;  which  grew  so  strong 
on  Francis's  part,  that  he  never  was  seen  glad  at 
any  thing,  after  he  had  the  news  of  the  king^s 
death. 

But  now  one  of  the  king^s  angry  fits  took  him  atshutoa'i 
the  reformers,  so  that  there  was  a  new  proscicution  *^^''^^* 
of  them  Nicholas  Shaxton,  that  was  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  had  been  long  a  prisoner ;  but  this  year, 
he  had  said  in  his  imprisonment,  in  the  Counter  in 
Bread-street,  that  Christ s  natural  body  was  not  in 
the  sacrament,  but  that  it  was  a  sign  and  memorial 
of  his  body  that  was  crucified  for  us.  Upon  this 
he  was  indicted,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  But 
the  king  sent  the  bishojps  of  London  and  Worces^ 
ter  to  deal  with  him  to  recant ;  which,  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  he  did,  acknowledging,  ^'  that  that  year  he 
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BOOK  <^  had  faUen,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  heresy  of  the 
'■ —  **  Sacramentaries :  but  that  he  was  now  convinced 


1546. 


'*  of  that  error,  by  their  endeavours  whom  the  king 
"  had  sent  to  him.  And  therefore  he  thanked  the 
*^  king  for  delivering  him,  both  from  temporal  and 
**  eternal  fire  ;'*  and  subscribed  a  paper  of  artides, 
Collect,      which  wiU  be  found  in  the  Collection.    Upou  this,  he 

Numb.  28. 

had  his  pardon  and  dischai^  sent  him  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  and  soon  after  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
burning  of  Anne  Askew ;  and  wrote  a  book  in  de- 
fence of  the  articles  he  had  subscribed.     What  be- 
came of  him  all  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  I  cannot 
tell :  but  I  find  he  was  a  cruel  prosecutor  and  buni^ 
of  protestants  in  queen  Mary's  days.    Yet  it  seems 
those  to  whom  he  went  over  did  not  consider  him 
much,  for  they  never  raised  him  higher  than  to  be 
sufiragan  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.     Others  were  also 
indicted  upon  the  same  statute,  who  got  ofi'  by  re- 
cantation, and  were  pardoned.     But  Anne  Askew's 
trial  had  a  more  bloody  conclusion. 
ThetroQ..      She  was  noUy  descended,  and  educated  beyond 
A^e^As-  ^^^^  was  ordinary  in  that  age  to  those  of  her  sex. 
But  she  was  unfortunately  married  to  one  Kyme, 
who,  being  a  violent  papist,  drove  her  out  of  his 
house,  when  he  found  she  favoured  the  reformation. 
So  she  came  to  London,  where  information  being 
given  of  some  words  that  she  had  spoken  against 
the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  she  was  put 
in  prison ;  upon  which  great  applications  were  made 
by  many  of  her  £riends,  to  have  her  let  out  upon 
bafl.    The  bishop  of  London  examined  her,  and, 
after  much  pains,  she  was  brought  to  set  her  hand 
to  a  recantation,  by  which  she  acknowlec^ed,  that 
'<  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  sa- 
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*^  crament.  after    the    consecration,  whether    the  book 

III 
^^  priest  were  a  good  or  an  ill  man ;  and  that,  whether '- — 

"  it  was  presently  consumed  or  reserved  in  the  pix,  *^^^* 
"  it  was  the  true  body  of  Christ.'*  Yet  she  added 
to  her  subscription,  that  she  believed  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  catholic  faith,  and  not  otherwise. 
With  this  the  bishop  was  not  satisfied ;  but,  after 
much  ado,  and  many  importunate  addresses,  she 
was  bailed  in  the  end  of  March  this  year.  But, 
not  long  after  that,  she  was  again  apprehended,  and 
examined  before  the  king's  council,  then  at  Green- 
wich, where  she  seemed  very  indifferent  what  they 
did  with  her.  She  answered  them  in  general  words, 
upon  which  they  could  fix  nothing,  and  made  some 
sharp  repartees  upon  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Some  liked  the  wit  and  freedom  of  her  discourse, 
but  others  thought  she  was  too  forward.  From 
thence  she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  she  wrote 
some  devotions  and  letters,  that  show  her  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  most  extraordinary  parts.  She 
wrote  to  the  king,  *^  that,  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
*^  she  believed  as  much  as  Christ  had  said  in  it,  and 
^^  as  much  as  the  catholic  church  from  him  did 
**  teach."  Upon  Shaxton's  recantation,  they  sent 
him  to  her  to  prevail  with  her.  But  she,  instead  of 
yielding  to  him,  charged  his  inconstancy  home  upon 
him.  She  had  been  oft  at  court,  and  was  much  &- 
voured  by  many  great  ladies  there ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved the  queen  had  showed  kindness  to  her.  So 
the  lord  chancellor  examined  her  of  what  favour  or 
encouragement  she  had  firom  any  in  the  court,  par- 
ticularly from  the  duchess  of  Sufiblk,  the  countess 
of  Hertford,  and  some  other  ladies.  But  he  could 
draw  nothing  from  her,  save  that  one  in  livery  had 
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BOOK  brought  her  some  money,  which,  he  said,  c^ame  from 
.  two  ladies  in  the  court.     But  they  resolved  to  ex- 


*^^^-  tort  further  confessions  from  her.  And  therefore 
carrying  her  to  the  Tower,  they  caused  her  to  be 
laid  on  the  rack,  and  gave  her  a  taste  of  it.  Yet 
she  confessed  nothing.  That,  she  was  racked  is 
very  certain ;  for  I  find  it  in  an  original  journal  of 
the  transactions  in  the  Tower,  written  by  Anthony 
Anthony.  But  Fox  adds  a  passage  that  seems 
scarce  credible ;  the  thing  is  so  extraordinary^  and 
so  unlike  the  character  of  the  lord  chancdlor^  who, 
though  he  was  fiercely  zealous  for  the  old  sup^rsti* 
tion,  yet  was  otherwise  a  great  person :  it  is,  that 
She  en-  he  Commanded  the  lieutenant  of  the  Towar  to  stretch 
^.^^  her  more ;  but  he  refused  to  do  it ;  and,  being  fur- 
ther pressed,  told  him  plainly  he  would  not  do  it. 
The  other  threatened  him,  but  to  no  purpose;  so 
the  lord  chancellor,  throwing  off  his  gown,  drew  the 
rack  so  severely,  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asun- 
der ;  yet  could  draw  nothing  from  her^  for  she  en- 
dured it  with  unusual  patience  and  courage.  When 
the  king  heard  this,  he  Uamed  the  lord  chancellor 
for  his  cruelty,  and  excused  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  Fox  does  not  vouch  any  warrant  for  this, 
so  that  though  I  have  set  it  down,  yet  I  give  no  en- 
tire credit  to  it.  If  it  was  true,  it  shows  the  strange 
influence  of  that  religion,  and  that  it  corrupts  the 
noblest  natures.  Yet  the  poor  gentlewoman's  being 
racked  wrought  no  pity  in  the  king  towards  her, 
for  he  left  her  to  be  pcoceeded  against  according  to 
the  sentence :  she  was  carried  to  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field  a  litde  after  that  in  a  chair,  not  being  able  to 
Andu  stand  through  the  torments  of  the  rack.  There 
M^'  ^   were  brought  with  her,  at  the  same  time,  one  Nico- 

OtllCXS. 
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las  Belehian,  a  priest;  John  Adams,  a  tailor;  and  book 
John  Lassels,  one  of  the  king's  servants ;  (it  is  likely 


he  was  the  same  person  that  had  discovered  queen  ^^^^* 
Katharine  Howard's  incontinencj,  for  which  all  the 
popish  party,  to  be  sure,  bore  him  no  good-will.) 
They  were  all  convicted,  upon  the  statute  of  the  six 
articles,  for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament.  When  they  were  brought  thither, 
Sha&ton,  to  complete  his  apostasy,  made  a  sermon  of 
the  sacrament,  and  inveighed  against  their  errors. 
That  being  ended,  they  were  tied  to  the  stake ;  and 
then  the  lord  chancellor  sent  and  offered  them  their 
pardon,  which  was  ready  passed  under  the  seal,  if 
they  would  recaiit.  But  they  loved  not  their  lives 
80  well  as  to  redeem  them  by  the  loss  of  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  therefore,  encouraging  one  another  to 
suffer  patiently  for  the  testimony  of  the  truth,  so 
they  endured  to  the  last,  and  were  made  sacrifices 
by  fire  unto  God.  There  were  also  two  in  Suffolk, 
and  one  in  Norfolk,  burnt,  on  the  same  account,  a 
little  before  this. 

But  that  party  at  court,  having  incensed  the  a  new  de- 
king  much  against  those  heretics,  resolved  to  drive  e^|^J|£|"^ 
it  further,  and  to  work  the  ruin  both  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  queen :  conclud- 
ing, that,  if  these  attempts  were  successful,  they 
should  carry  every  thing  else.  They  therefore  re- 
newed their  complaints  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  told  the  king,  that,  though  there  were 
evident  proo6  ready  to  be  brought  against  him^  yet, 
because  of  his  greatness,  and  the  king^s  carriage 
upon  the  former  complaints,  none  durst  appear 
against  him.  But  if  he  were  once  put  in  the  Tower, 
that  men  might  hope  to  be  heard,  they  undertook 
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BOOR  to  bring  fill!  and  dear  evidences  of  his  being  a  he- 
retic.    So  the  king  consented,  that  he  should  be  the 


^^^^'  next  day  called  before  the  council,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it.  And  now  they 
concluded  him  ruined.  But  in  the  night  the  Idng 
sent  sir  Anthony  Denny  to  Lambeth,  to  bring  the 
archbishop  to  speak  with  him.  And  when  he  came, 
the  king  told  him  what  informations  had  been 
brought  against  him,  and  how  far  he  had  yielded  to 
them,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  next  day: 
and  therefore  desired  to  hear  from  himself  what  he 
had  to  say  upon  it.  Cranmer  thanked  him,  that  he 
had  not  left  him  in  the  dark,  to  be  surprised  in  a 
matter  that  concerned  him  so  nearly.  He  acknow* 
lodged  the  equity  of  the  king's  proceedings ;  and  all 
that  he  desired. was,  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
make  his  answer:  and  that,  since  he  was  to  be 
questioned  for  some  of  his  opinions,  judges  might  be 
assigned  who  understood  those  matters.  The  king 
heard  this  with  astonishment,  wondering  to  see  a 
man  so  little  concerned  in  his  own  preservation: 
The  king's  ^*  but  pleasantly  told  him,  he  was  a  fool  that  looked 
^^  "  to  his  own  safety  so  little.  For  did  he  think, 
^'  that,  if  he  were  once  put  in  prison,  abundance  of 
**  false  witnesses  would  not  be  suborned  to  ruin  him? 
<<  Therefore,  since  he  did  not  take  care  of  himsdf, 
**  he  would  look  to  it."  And  so  be  ordered  him 
to  iqipear  next  day  before  the  council,  upon  their 
summons ;  and,  when  things  were  objected  to  him, 
to  say,  that  since  he  was  a  privy  counsellor,  he 
desired  they  would  use  him  as  they  would  look  to 
be  used  in  the  like  case :  and  therefore  to  move, 
that  his  accusers  might  be  brought  face  to  face, 
and  things  be  a  little  better  considered  before  he 
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was  sent  to  the  Tower.    And  if  they  refused  to  book 

III 
grant  that,  then  he  was  to  appeal  personally  to  the . 


king,  (who  intended  to  be  absent  that  day,)  and,  ^^^^' 
in  token  of  it,  should  show  them  the  king's  seal- 
ring,  which  he  wore  on  his  finger,  and  was  well 
known  to  them  all.  So  the  king,  giving  him  his 
ring,  sent  him  privately  home  again.  Next  morn- 
ing a  messenger  of  the  council  came  early,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  that  day  before  the  coun- 
cil. So  he  went  over,  but  was  long  kept  waiting  in 
the  lobby,  before  he  was  called  in.  At  this  unusual 
sight  many  were  astonished.  But  doctor  Buts,  the 
king^s  physician,  that  loved  Cranmer,  and  presumed 
more  on  a  diseased  king  than  others  durst  do,  went 
and  told  the  king  what  a  strange  thing  he  had  seen : 
^  the  primate  of  all  England  waiting  at  the  council- 
*^  door,  among  the  fdotmen  and  servants."  So  the 
king  sent  them  word,  that  he  should  be  presently 
brought  in ;  which  being  done,  they  said,  that  there 
were  many  informations  against  him,  that  all  the 
heresies  that  were  in  England  came  from  him  and 
his  chaplains.  To  which  he  answered  as  the  king 
had  directed  him.  But  they  insisting  on  what  was 
before  projected,  he  said,  He  was  sorry  to  be  thus 
used  by  those  with  whom  he  had  sat  so  long  at 
that  board,  so  that  he  must  appeal  from  them  to  the 
king :  and  with  that  took  out  the  king^s  ring,  and 
showed  it.  This  put  them  in  a  wonderful  confusion; 
but  they  all  rose  up  and  went  to  the  king,  who 
checked  them  **  severely  for  using  the  archbbhop  so 
*' unhandsomely.  He  said,  he  thought  he  had  a 
*'  wiser  council,  than  now  he  found  they  were.  He 
*^  protested,  by  the  faith  he  owed  to  God,  laying  his 
^'  hand  on  his  breast,  that  if  a  prince  could  be  obliged 
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BOOK  «  by  fais  subject,  he  was  by  the  archbishop ;  and  that 
•  '^  he  took  him  to  be  the  most  faithful  subject  he  had, 
*^  and  the  person  to  whom  he  was  most  beholding." 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  trifling  excuse,  and 
said,  they  meant  no  harm  to  the  archbishop,  but 
only  to  vindicate  his  innocency  by  such  a  trial,  whicrfa 
would  have  freed  him  from  the  aspersions  that  were 
cast  on  him.  But  the  king  answered,  he  would  not 
suffer  men,  that  were  so  dear  to  him,  to  be  handled 
in  that  fashion.  He  knew  the  factions  that  were 
among  them,  and  the  malice  that  some  of  them  bore 
to  others,  which  he  would  either  extinguish  or  pu- 
nish very  speedily.  So  he  commanded  them  all  to 
be  reconciled  to  Cranmer ;  which  was  done  with  the 
outward  ceremony  of  taking  him  by  the  hand ;  and 
Aotiq.  Brit,  was  most  real  on  his  part,  though  the  other  party 
cnJmer.  did  uot  SO  easily  lay  down  the  hatred  they  bore  him. 
This  I  place  at  this  time,  though  Parker,  who  re- 
lated it,  names  no  year  nor  time  in  which  it  was 
done ;  but  he  leads  us  very  near  it,  by  saying,  it  was 
after  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  death ;  and  this  being 
the- only  time  after  that  in  which  the  king  was  in 
an  ill  humour  against  the  reformers,  I  conclude  it 
fell  out  at  this  time. 
Another  That  party,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  push  at 
gainst  the  Craumcr  any  more,  did  never  again  endeavour  it 
queen.  ^^^  ^^^  dcsigu  failing,  they  set  on  another  against 
the  queen.  She  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  had  frequently  sermons  in  her  privy-cham- 
I^r  by  some  of  those  preachers ;  which  were  not  se- 
cretly carried,  but  became  generally  known.  When 
it  came  to  the  king's  ears,  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 
And  the  queen  carried  herself,  in  all  other  things, 
not  only  with  an  exact  conduct,  but  with  that  won- 
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derfiil  care  about  the  idng^s  person,  which  became  a*  book 

wife  that  was  raised  by  him  to  so  great  an  honour, '• — 

that  he  was  much  taken  with  het:  so  that  none  ^^^^' 
durst  adventure  on  making  any  complaints  against 
her.  Yet  the  king's  distempers  increasing,  and  his 
peevishness  growing  with  them,  he  became  more 
uneasy;  and  whereas  she  had  frequently  used  to 
talk  to  him  of  religion,  and  defended  the  opinion  of 
the  reformers,  in  which  he  would  sometimes  plea- 
santly maintain  the  argument ;  now,  becoming  more 
impatient,  he  took  it  ill  at  her  hands.  And  she  had 
sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  discourse,  gone  very  far. 
So  one  night,  after  she  had  left  him,  the  king,  being 
displeased,  vented  it  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
that  stood  by :  and  he  craftily  and  maliciously  struck 
in  with  the  king^s  anger,  and  said  all  that  he  could 
devise  against  the  queen,  to  drive  his  resentments 
higher ;  and  took  in  the  lord  chancellor  into  the  de- 
sign to  assist  him.  They  filled  the  king's  head  with 
many  stories  of  his  queen,  and  some  of  her  ladies ; 
and  said,  they  had  favoured  Anne  Askew,  and  had 
heretical  books  amongst  them;  and  he  persuaded 
the  king  that  they  were  traitors  as  well  as  heretics. 
The  matter  went  so  far,  that  articles  were  drawn 
against  her,  which  the  king  signed ;  for  without  that 
it  was  not  safe  for  any  to  impeach  the  queen.  But 
the  lord  chancellor  putting  up  that  paper  carelessly, 
it  dropped  from  him ;  and  being  taken  up  by  one  of 
the  queen's  party,  was  carried  to  her.  Whether  the 
king  had  really  designed  her  ruin  or  not,  is  differ^ 
ently  represented  by  the  writers  who  lived  near  that 
time :  but  she,  seeing  his  hand  to  such  a  paper,  had 
reason  to  conclude  herself  lost.  Yet,  by  advice  of  one 
of  her  friends,  she  went  to  see  the  king,  who  received 
VOL.  I.  Y  y 
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BOOK  Hber  kindly,  and  set  on  a  discourse  about  religioo. 
.  But  she  answered,  that  women,  by  their  first  ere* 
ation,  were  made  subject  to  men ;  and  they,  being 
made  after  the  image  of  Ood,  as  the  women  were 
after  their  image,  ought  to  instruct  their  wives,  who 
were  to  learn  of  them ;  and  she  much  more  was  to 
be  taught  by  his  majesty,  who  was  a  prince  of  such 
excellent  learning  and  wisdom.  Not  so  by  St.  Maryy 
said  the  king,  you  are  become  a  ddctar  able  to  in* 
struct  us,  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us.   To  which 
she  answered,  that  it  seemed  he  had  much  mistaken 
the  freedom  she  had  taken  to  argue  with  him,  since 
she  did  it  partly  to  engage  him  in  discourse,  and  so 
put  over  the  time,  and  make  him  foi^t  his  pain ; 
and  partly  to  receive  instructions  from  him,  by  which 
she  had  profited  much.    And  is  it  even  so  ?  said 
the  king;  then  we  are  friends  again.    So  he  em- 
braced her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her  away 
with  very  tender  assurances  of  his  constant  love  to 
her.     But  the  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  car- 
rying her,  and  some  of  her  ladies,  to  the  Tower. 
The  day  being  fiair,  the  king  went  to  take  a  little 
air  in  the  garden,  and  sent  for  her  to  bear  him  com- 
pany.   As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chancdlor 
came  in,  having  about  forty  of  the  guard  with  him, 
to  have  arrested  the  queen.     But  the  king  ste^ied 
aside  to  him,  and,  after  a  little  discourse,  he  was 
heard  to  call  him  inave,Jbol,  and  beast,  and  he 
bade  him  get  him  out  of  his  sight.     The  innocent 
queen,  who  understood  not  that  her  danger  was  so 
near,  studied  to  mitigate  the  king^s  displeasure^  and 
interceded  for  the  lord  chancellor.  But  the  king  told 
her,  she  had  no  reason  to  plead  for  him. 

So  this  design  miscarried ;  which,  as  it  absolutely 
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disheartened  the  papists,  so  it  did  totally  alienate  book 
the  king  from  them;  and  in  particular  from  the 


bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  sight  he  could  never  *^^^* 
after  this  endure.  But  he  made  an  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  king,  which,  though  it  preserved 
him  from  further  punishment,  yet  could  not  re- 
store him  to  the  king's  favour.  But  the  duke  of  The  cause 
Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey,  fell  under  of  Norfolk*! 
a  deeper  misfortune.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had**^'*^' 
been  long  lord  treasurer  of  England:  he  had  done 
great  services  to  the  crown  on  many  signal  occa* 
sions,  and  success  had  always  accompanied  him. 
His  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  was  also  a  brave  and 
noble  person,  witty  and  learned  to  an  high  de- 
gree, but  did  not  command  armies  with  such  suc- 
cess. He  was  much  provoked  at  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford's being  sent  over  to  France  in  his  room,  and 
upon  that  had  said,  that  within  a  little  while  they 
should  gmartfwr  it;  with  some  other  expressions 
that  savoured  of  revenge,  and  a  dislike  of  the  king, 
and  a  hatred  of  the  counsellors.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  had  endeavoured  to  ally  himself  to  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  to  his  brother  sir  Thomas  Seimour, 
perceiving  how  much  they  were  in  the  king's  favour, 
and  how  great  an  interest  they  were  like  to  have 
under  the  succeeding  prince:  and  therefore  would 
have  engaged  his  son,  being  then  a  widower,  to 
marry  that  earFs  daughter ;  and  pressed  his  daugh- 
ter, the  duchess  of  Richmond,  widow  to  the  king's 
natural  son,  to  marry  sir  Thomas  Seimour.  But 
though  the  earl  of  Surrey  advised  his  sister  to  the 
marriage  projected  for  her,  yet  he  would  not  consent 
to  that  designed  for  himself;  nor  did  the  proposition 
about  his  sister  take  effect.     The  Seimours  could 
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BOOK  not  but  see  the  enmity  the  earl  of  Swttej  bore  them; 
and  thejr  might  well  be  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  that 


^^^^-    family,  which  was  not  only  too  big  for  a  subject  of 
itself,  but  was  raised  so  high  by  the  dependanoe  of 
the  whole  popish  party,  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
that  they  were  like  to  be  very  dangerous  competi- 
tors for  the  chief  government  of  affairs,  if  the  king 
were  once  out  of  the  way ;  whose  disease  was  now 
growing  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  live 
many  weeks.    Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  they  persuaded 
the  king,  that,  if  the  earl  of  Surrey  should  marry 
the  lady  Mary,  it  might  embroil  his  son's  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  ruin  him.    And  it  was  ^^ested, 
that  he  had  some  such  high  project  in  his  thoughts, 
both  by  his  continuing  unmarried,  and  by  his  using 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  of  late  be 
had  given  in  his  coat  without  a  diminution.    But,  to 
complete  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  his  dudiess, 
who  had  complained  of  his  using  her  ill,  and  had 
been  separated  from  him  about  four  years,  turned 
informer  against  him.     His  son  and  daughter  were 
also  in  ill  terms  together :  so  the  sister  informed  all 
that  she  could  against  her  brother.    And  oile  Mrs^ 
Holland,  for  whom  the  duke  was  believed  to  have 
an  unlawful  affection,  discovered  all  she  knew :  but 
all  amounted  to  no  more  than  some  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  the  son,  and  some  complaints  of  the 
father,  who  thought  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  king 
and  his  counsellors,  and  that  he  was  ill  used,  in  not 
being  trusted  with  the  secret  of  affairs.    And  all 
persons   being   encouraged  to  bring  informations 
against  them,  sir  Richard  Southwell  charged  the 
earl  of  Surrey  in  some  points  that  were  of  a  higfaa 
nature:  which  the  earl  denied,  and  desired  to  be 
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admitted,  according  to  the  martial  law,  to  fight  in  book 
his  shirt  with  Southwell.  But  that  not  being  granted, 
he  and  his  father  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
That  which  was  most  insisted  on  was,  their  giving 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  were  onlj 
to  be  given  by  the  kings  of  Enghmd.  This  the  earl 
of  Surrey  justified ;  and  said,  they  gave  their  arms 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  king's  heralds.  But 
all  excuses  availed  nothing;  for  his  father  and  he 
were  designed  to  be  destroyed  upon  reasons  of  state, 
for  which  some  colours  were  to  be  found  out. 

The  earl  of  Surrey,  being  but  a  commoner,  was    1547. 
brought  to  his  trial  at  Guildhall;  and  put  upon  an^^^^[ 
inquest  of  commoners,  consisting  of  nine  knights  <^«i^- 
and  three  esquires,  by  whom  he  was  found  guilty  of 
treason,  and  had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him, 
which  was  executed  on  the  nineteenth  of  January 
at  Tower-hill.     It  was  generally  condemned  as  an 
act  of  high  injustice  and  severity,  which  loaded  the 
Seimours  with  a  popular  odium,  that  they  could 
never  overcome.     He  was  much  pitied,  being  a  man 
of  great  parts  and  high  courage,  with  many  other 
noble  qualities. 

But  the  king,  who  never  hated  nor  ruined  anyTbedvke's 
body  by  halves,  resolved  to  complete  the  misfortunes  to  11?^'^'^ 
of  that  &mily  by  the  attainder  of  the  father.     And*™^* 
as  all  his  eminent  services  were  now  forgotten,  so 
the  submissions  he  made  could  not  allay  a  displea- 
sure, that  was  only  to  be  satisfied  with  his  life  and 
fortune.     He  wrote  to  the  king,  protesting  his  inno- 
cency :  ^*  that  he  had  never  a  thought  to  his  preju* 
**  dice,  and  could  not  imagine  what  could  be  laid  to 
**  his  chai^.     He  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
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BOOK  <<  service,  and  did  not  know  that  ever  he  bad  of- 

III. 
^ —  **  fended  any  person ;  or  that  any  were  dis|iieased 

i647.    «  ^^|j  jjjnj-  except  for  prosecuting  the  tH^akers  of 

**  the  act  about  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     Bot  in 

'^  that,  and  in  every  thing  else,  as  he  had  been  al- 

"  ways  obedient  to  the  king's  laws,  so  he  was  re- 

^  solved  still  to  obey  any  laws  he  should  make.     He 

^^  desired  he  might  be  examined  with  his^  accusers 

^*  face  to  face,  before  the  king,  or  at  least  before  his 

**  council ;   and  if  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was 

<^  wrongfully  accused,  let  him  be  punished  as  he  de- 

^*  served.     In  conclusion,  he  begged  the  king  would 

**  have  pity  on  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  favour; 

**  taking  all  his  lands  or  goods  from*him,  or  as  mudi 

'^  of  them  as  he  pleased."    Yet  all  this  had  no  effect 

on  the  king.  So  he  was  desired  to  make  a  more  format 

submission ;  which  he  did  on  the  twelfth  of  January 

under  his  hand,  ten  privy  counsellors  being  witnesses. 

In  it  he  confessed,  '*  First,  his  discovering  the  secrets 

**  of  the  king's  council.     Secondly,  his  conceaKng 

*'  his  son's  treason,  in  using  to  give  the  arms  of  St. 

'*  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  did  only  belong  to 

*'  the  king,  and   to  which   his  son  had  no  ri^t. 

^*  Thirdly,  that  he  had,  ever  since  his  father's  death, 

'^  borne,  in  the  first  quarter  of  his  arms,  the  arms  of 

^'  England ;  with  the  difference  of  the  labels  of  silver, 

"  that  are  the  proper  arms  of  the  prince ;  which  was 

^^  done  in  prejudice  of  the  king  and  the  prince,  and 

''  gave  occasion  for  disturbing  or  interrupting  the 

•*  succession  to  the  crown  of  the  realm.     This  he 

<'  acknowledged  was  high  treason ;  he  confessed  he 

^^  deserved  to  be  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 

**  humbly  begged  the  king's  mercy  and  compassion.'' 
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He  yielded  to  all  this,  hoping^  by  such  a  submission  book 
and  compliance,  to  have  overcome  the  king's  dis- 


pleasure.    But  his  expectations  failed  him.  ^^'^^^ 

A  parliament  was  called,  the  reason  whereof  wasi^^epar. 

liament 

pretended  to  be,  the  coronation  of  the  prince  of  meeu. 
Wales.  But  it  was  thought  the  true  cause  of  call- 
ing it  was,  to  attaint  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  for  which 
they  had  not  colour  enough  to  do  it  in  a  trial  by  his 
peers ;  therefore  an  attainder  by  act  of  parliament 
was  thought  the  better  way.  So  it  was  moved,  that 
the  king,  intending  to  crown  his  son,  prince  of 
Wales,  desired  they  would  go  on  with  all  possible 
haste  in  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  that 
80  these  places,  which  he  held  by  patent,  might  be 
disposed  of  by  the  king  to  such  as  he  thought  fit, 
who  should  assist  at  the  coronation.  And  upon  this 
slight  pretence,  since  a  better  could  not  be  found, 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  read  the  first  time  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January :  and  on  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  it  was  read  the  second  and  third  time; 
^d  so  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  sent  The  doke 
down  to  the  commons,  who,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  ^[t^nted!* 
sent  it  up  also  passed.  On  the  twentyTseventh  the 
lords  were  ordered  to  be  in  their  robes,  that  the 
royal  assent  might  be  given  to  it;  which  the  lord 
chancellor,  with  some  others,  joined  in  commission, 
did  give  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patents.  And 
it  had  been  executed  the  next  morning,  if  the  king's 
death  had  not  prevented  it.  Upon  what  grounds 
this  attainder  was  founded,  I  can  only  give  this  ac- 
count from  the  thirty-fourth  act  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  queen  Mary ;  in  which  this  act  is  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  common  law  of  the  land :  for  I 
(;annot  find  the  act  itself  upon  record.    In  the  act  of 
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BOOK  repeal  it  is  said,  '^  That  there  was  no  special  matter 
"  in  the  act  of  attainder^  but  only  general  words  of 


1647.    «<  treasons  and  conspiracies;  and  that,  out  of  their 
<<  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  the  prince, 
^*  they  passed  it.     But  the  act  of  repeal  says  also» 
**  that  the  only  thing  with  which  he  was  charged 
^*  was,  for  bearing  of  arms,  which  he  and  his  anoes- 
^'  tors  had  borne,  both  within  and  without  the  king- 
'*  dom ;  both  in  the  king's  presence,  and  in  the  sight 
^*  of  his  progenitors,  which  they  might  lawfully  bear 
**  and  give,  as  by  good  and  substantial  matter  of  re* 
*^  cord  it  did  appear.   It  is  also  added,  that  the  king 
^^  died  after  the  date  of  the  commission ;  that  the 
''  king  only  empowered  them  to  give  his  assent,  but 
'^  did  not  give  it  himself;  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
''  by  any  record  that  they  gave  it.     That  the  king 
**  did  not  sign  the  commission  with  his  own  hand, 
^^  his  stamp  being  only  set  to  it,  and  that  not  to  the 
*^  upper,  but  the  nether  part  of  it,  contrary  to  the 
<*  king's  custom."     All  these  particulars,  though 
cleared  afterwards,  I  mention  now,  because  thqr 
give  light  to  this  matter. 
Hu  death       As  soou  a^  the  act  was  passed,  a  warrant  was  sent 
b^e       to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  cut  off  his  head 
^"^'''       the  next  morning ;  but  the  king  dyipg  in  the  night, 
the  lieutenant  could  do  nothing  on  that  warrant. 
And  it  seems  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  begm 
the  new  king's  reign  with  such  an  odious  execution. 
And  thus  the  duke  of  Norfolk  escaped  very  nar- 
rowly.    Both  parties  descanted  on  this  differently. 
The  conscientious  papists  said,  it  was  God's  just 
judgment  on  him,  who  had  in  all  things  followed  the 
king's  pleasure,  oftentimes  against  his  own   con- 
science; that  he  should  smart  under  that  power. 
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which  himself  had  helped  so  considerably  to  make  it  book 
be  raised  so  high.    The  protestants  could  not  but. 


observe  an  hand  of  God  in  measuring  out  such  a  ^^^^* 
hard  measure  to  him,  that  was  so  heavy  on  all  those 
poor  people  that  were  questioned  for  heresy.  Butpox. 
Cranmer's  carriage  in  this  matter  was  suitable  to  the 
other  parts  of  his  life ;  for  he  withdrew  to  Croyden, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  be  present  in  parliament 
when  so  unjust  an  act  was  passed ;  and  his  absence 
at  this  time  was  the  more  considerable,  since  the 
king  was  so  dangerously  ill,  that  it  must  be  con- 
cluded it  could  be  no  slight  cause  that  made  him 
withdraw  at  such  a  time.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
had  been  his  constant  enemy ;  therefore  he  would 
not  so  much  as  be  near  the  public  councils  when  so 
strange  an  act  was  passing.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  officiously  hanging  on 
in  the  court;  and  though  he  was  forbid  to  come  to 
council,  yet  always,  when  the  counsellors  went  into 
the  king's  bed-chamber,  he  went  with  them  to  the 
door,  to  make  the  world  believe  he  was  still  one  of 
the  number,  and,  staying  at  the  door  till  the  rest 
came  out,  he  returned  with  them.  But  he  was  ab- 
solutely lost  in  the  king's  opinion. 

There  is  but  one  other  step  of  foreign  business  in  The  em. 
this  reign ;  which  was,  an  embassy  sent  over  by  theS^  L  ^' 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  let  the  king  know  of  the  league  *JjJ^^, 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy ;  and  that  the  emperor  was  making 
war  on  him,  and  the  other  princes,  in  pursuance  of 
that  league.     Therefore  he  desired  the  king's  assist- 
ance.    But  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  did  by  his 
agents  every  where  disown  that  the  war  was  made 
upon  a  religious  account ;  and  said,  it  was  only  to 
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BOOK  fhaintaiii   the  rights  'of  the  empire,  which   those 

'■ —  princes  had  affronted.     So  the  king  answered,  that, 

^^^^'  as  soon  as  it  did  appear  to  him  that  religioii  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  he  would  assist  them.  But  that 
which  made  this  so  involved  was,  that  though  at 
Rome  the  pope  declared  it  was  a  holy  war,  and  or- 
dered prayers  and  processions  to  be  made  for  suc- 
cess ;  yet  the  emperor  in  all  his  declarations  took  no 
notice  of  religion :  he  had  also  divided  the  protest- 
ant  party,  so  that  some  of  them  joined  with  him, 
and  others  were  neutrals.  And  when  in  Germany 
itsdf  this  matter  was  so  little  understood,  it  was 
easy  to  abuse  strangers  by  giving  them  a  wrong  ac- 
count of  it. 
The  king's  The  king  was  overgrown  with  corpulency  and 
•icknett.     fi^^nggg^  gQ  tiia^  |jg  became  more  and  more  unwieldy. 

He  cpuld  not  go  up  or  down  stairs,  but  as  he  was 
raised  up,  or  let  down,  by  an  engine.  And  an  old 
sore  in  his  leg  became  very  uneasy  to  him :  so  that 
all  the  humours  in  his  body  sinking  dovni  into  his 
leg,  he  was  much  pained,  and  became  exceeding  fro- 
ward  and  intractable,  to  which  his  inexcusable  seve- 
rity to  the  duke  of,  Norfolk  and  his  son  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  imputed.  His  servants  durst  scarce 
speak  to  him,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  approach- 
ing end.  And  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was 
made  for  the  security  of  the  king's  life,  had  some 
words  in  it  against  the  foretelling  of  his  death, 
which  made  every  one  afraid  to  speak  to  him  of  it ; 
lest  be  in  his  angry  and  imperious  humours  should 
have  ordered  them  to  be  indicted  upon  that  statute. 
But  he  felt  nature  declining  apace,  and  so  made  the 
will  that  he  had  left  behind  him  at  his  last  going  into 
France  be  written  over  again,  with  this  only  differ- 
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ence,  that  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  he  book 
had  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  wiU,  and 


of  the  counsellors  to  his  son  till  he  came  of  age,  was 
now  left  out :   of  which  when  sir  Anthony  Brown 
put  the  king  in  mind,  apprehending  it  was  only  an 
omission,  he  answered,  that   he  knew  Gardiner^s 
temper  well  enough,  and  though  he  could  govern 
him,  yet  none  of  them  would  be  able  to  do  it ;  and 
that  he  would  give  them  much  trouble.     And  when 
Brown,  at  another  time,  repeated  the  motion  to  the 
king,  he  told  him,  if  he  spake  more  of  that,  he  would 
strike  him  out  of  his  will  too.     The  will  was  said  to 
be  signed  the  thirtieth  of  December     It  is  printed 
at  large  by  Fuller,  and  the  most  material  part&  of  it 
by  Heylin.   So  I  need  say  little  of  it ;  only  the  most 
signal  clause  in  it  was^  that  he  excluded  the  line  of 
Scotland  out  of  the  succession,  and  preferred  the  two 
daughters  of  the  French  queen  by  Charles  Brandon 
to  them.     And  this  leads  me  to  discover  several 
things  concerning  this  will,  which  have  been  hither- 
to unknown.     I  draw  them  from  a  letter  written  to 
sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary  of  state  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  (afterwards  lord  Burleigh,)  by  William 
Maitland,  of  Lethingtoun,  secretary  of  state  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland.     This  Maitland  was  accounted  a 
man  of  the  greatest  parts  of  any  in  his  nation  at 
that  time ;  though  his  treachery  in  turning  over  to 
the  party  that  was  against  the  queen  very  much 
blemished  his  other  qualities;  but  he  expiated  his 
fault  by  a  real  repentance,  which  appeared  in'his  re- 
turning to  his  duty,  and  losing  all  afterwards  in  her 
quarrel.     His  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  S**"*?'- 

^  ,  Numb.  30. 

The  substance  and  design  of  it  is,  to  clear  the  right  hu  latter 
his  mistress  had  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  casej^l^**^'' 
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BOOK  the  queen  should  die  without  heirs  of  her  body* 

1 — Therein^  after  he  had  answered  other  objections^ 

^547.    jjg  comes  to  this  of  the  will.     To  it  he  says,  **  That» 
'*  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  the  king^s  will 
**  was  to  be  signed  with  his  own  hand ;  but  this  will 
''  was  only  signed  by  the  stamp.     Then  the  king 
**  never  ordered  the  stamp  to  be  put  to  it :  he  had 
**  been  oft  desired  to  sign  itj  but  had  always  put  it 
*^  off;  but  when  they  saw  his  dealii  approaching, 
^'  one  William  Cbrk,  servant  to  Thomas  Henn^^e^ 
'^  put  the  stamp  to  it,  and  some  gentlemen  that  woe 
*'  waiting  without  were  called  in  to  sign  it  as  wit- 
**  nesses.     For  this  he  appealed  to  the  deposition  of 
*^  the  lord  Paget,  and  desired  the  marquis  of  Win- 
^*  Chester  and  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Pembroke^ 
'*  sir  William  Petre,  sir  Henry  Nevil,  sir  Maurice 
<«  Ber]^ley,sir  Anthony  Denny,doctor  Buts,  and  some 
**  others  might  be  examined ;  and  that  their  depo- 
**  sitions  might  be  entered  into  the  chancery.     He 
"  also  appealed  to  the  original  wilt,  by  which  it 
'^  would  appear,  that  it  was  not  signed,  but  only 
**  stamped ;  and  that  not  being  acoording  to  %he  act 
*'  of  parliament,  which  in  such  extraordinary  things 
**  must  be  strictly  taken,  the  will  was  of  no  force." 
Thus  it  appears  what  vulgar  errors  pass  upon  the 
world :  and  though,  for  seventy-five  years,  the  Scot- 
tish race  has  enjoyed  the  crown  of  England,  and 
after  so  long  a  possession  it  is  very  superfluous  to 
clear  a  title  which  is  universally  acknowledged ;  yet 
the  reader  will  not  be  ill  pleased  to  see  how  ill 
grounded  that  pretence  wasj  which  some  managed 
very  seditiously  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
for  excluding  that  line. 

But  if  this  will  was  not  signed  by  the  king,  other 
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grants  were  certainly  made  by  him  on  his  death-  book 
bed ;  one  was  to  the  city  of  London,  of  five  hun- 


dred marks  a  year  for  endowing  an  hospital,  which  ^^^^* 
was  called  Ghrisfs  Hospital;  and  he  ordered  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans,  a  little  within  Newgate, 
to  be  opened,  which  he  gave  to  the  hospital:  this^ 
was  done  the  third  of  January.  Another  was  of  Trin- 
ity college  in  Cambridge,  one  of  the  noblest  founda^ 
tions  in  Christendom.  He  continued  in  a  decay  tiU 
the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month ;  and  then,  many 
signs  of  Ms  approaching  end  appearing,  few  would 
awenture  on  so  unwelcome  a  thing  as  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  change,  then  imminent ;  but  sir  An- 
thony Denny  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  do  it, 
and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  deaths  and  remember 
his  former  life,  and  to  call  on  God  for  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Upon  which  the  king  expressed  his 
grief  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life ;  yet  he  said  he 
trusted  in  the  mercies  of  Christ,  which  were  greater 
than  they  were.  Then  Denny  asked  him,  if  any 
churchman  should  be  sent  for ;  and  he  said,  if  any, 
it  should  be  archbishop  Cranmer ;  and  after  he  had 
rested  a  little,  finding  his  spirits  decay  apace,  he  or* 
dered  him  to  be  sent  for  to  Croyden,  where  he  was 
then:  but  before  he  could  come,  the  king  was 
speechless.  So  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some 
sign  of  his  dying  in  tiie  faith  of  Christ,  upon  which 
he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  soon  after  died,  after  he 
had  reigned  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months,  in 
the  six  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
kept  up  three  days ;  for  the  Journals  of  the  house  of 
lords  show>  that  they  continued  reading  bills,  and 
going  on  in  business,  tiU  the  thirty-first;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  lord  chancellor  signify  to  them  that 
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BOOK  the  king  was  dead,  and  that  the  parliament  was 
.thereby  dissolved.     It  is  certain  the  parliament  had 


^^^^'  no  being  after  the  king's  breath  was  out;  so  their 
sitting  till  the  thirty-first  shows  that  the  king's 
death  was  not  generally  known  all  those  three  days. 
The  reasons  of  concealing  it  so  long  might  either  be, 
that  they  were  considering  what  to  do  with,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk ;  or  that  the  Seimours  were  laying 
their  matters,  so  as  to  be  secure  in  the  government 
before  they  published  the  king's  death.  I  shall  not 
adventure  on  adding  any  further  character  of  him^ 
to  that  which  is  done  with  so  much  wit  and  judg- 
ment by  the  lord  Herbert,  but  shall  rder  the  reader 
wholly  to  him ;  only  adding  an  account  of  the  black- 
est part  of  it,  the  attainders  that  passed  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life ;  which  are  comprehended 
within  this  book,  of  which  I  have  cast  over  the  re- 
lation to  the  conclusion  of  it 
An  ac-  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  there  were  many 

iheUog'f  things  that  seem  great  severities,  especially  as  they 
IJJinrt"  are  represented  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  party, 
the^popiih  whose  relations  are  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the 
faint  excuses  and  the  mistaken  accounts  that  most 
of  the  protectant  historians  have  made.  The  king 
was  naturally  impetuous,  and  could  not  bear  provo- 
cation; the  times  were  very  ticklish;  his  subjects 
were  generally  addicted  to  the  old  superstition, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts ;  the  monks  and  friars 
were  both  numerous  and  wealthy;  the  pope  was 
his  implacable  enemy;  the  emperor  was  a  formid- 
able prince,  and,  being  then  master  of  all  the  Ne- 
therlands, had  many  advantages  for  the  war  he  de- 
signed against  England.  Cardinal  Pool,  his  kins- 
man, was  going  over  all  the  courts  of  Christendom, 
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to  persuade  a  league  against  England,  as  being  a  boor 
thing  of  greater  necessity  and  merit  than  a  war.    ' 


against  the  Turk.  This  being,  without  the  least  ag-  ^^^^* 
gravation,  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  he  was  sore  put  to  it.  A  superstition 
that  was  so  blind  and  headstrong,  and  enemies  that 
were  both  so  powerful,  so  spiteful,  and  so  industri- 
ous^ made  rigour  necessary ;  nor  is  any  general  of 
an  army  more  concerned  to  deal  severely  with  spies 
and  intelligencers,  than  he  was  to  proceed  against 
all  the  pope's  adherents,  or  such  as  kept  a  correspond- 
ence with  Pool.  He  had  observed  in  history,  that,  upon 
much  less  provocation  than  himself  had  given,  not 
only  several  emperors  and  foreign  princes  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  dominions ;  but  two  of  his  own 
ancestors,  Henry  the  Second,  and  king  John,  had 
been  driven  to  great  extremities,  and  forced  to  un- 
usual and  most  indecent  submissions,  by  the  means 
of  the  popes  and  their  clergy. 
-  The  pope's  power  over  the  clergy  was  so  absolute, 
and  their  dependance  and  obedience  to  him  was  so 
implicit ;  and  the  popish  clei^y  had  so  great  an  in- 
terest in  the  superstitious  multitude,  whose  con- 
sciences they  governed ;  that  nothing  but  a  stronger 
passion  could  either  tame  the  clergy,  or  quiet  the 
people.  If  there  had  been  the  least  hope  of  impunity, 
the  last  part  of  his  reign  would  have  been  one  con- 
tinued rebellion ;  therefore,  to  prevent  a  more  pro- 
fuse effusion  of  blood,  it  seemed  necessary  to  execute 
laws  severely  in  some  particular  instances. 

There  is  one  calumny  that  runs  in  a  thread 
through  all  the  historians  of  the  popish  side,  which 
not  a  few  of  our  own  have  ignorantly  taken  up,  that 
many  were  put  to  death  for  not  swearing  the  king's 
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BOOK  supremacy.     It  is  an  impadent  falsehood;  for  not 

! — so  much  as  one  person  suffered  on  that  account: 

^'    nor  was  there  any  law  for  any  such  oath,  before  the 
parliament  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  king^s 
reign,  when  the  unsufferable  bull  of  pope  Paul  the 
Third  engaged  him  to  look  a  little  more  to  his  own 
safety.     Then  indeed,  in  the  oatli  for  maintaining 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  the  subjects  were  re^ 
quired,  under  the  pains  of  treason,  to  swear  that  the 
king  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ; 
but  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  former  oath,  that 
was  made  in  the  twenty-fifth,  and  enacted  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign.     It  cannot  but  be 
confessed,  that,  to  enact  under  pain  of  death  that 
none  should  deny  the  king's  titles,  and  to  proceed 
upon  that  against  offenders,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  forcing  them  to  swear  the  king  to  be  the  siu- 
preme  head  of  the  rhurch. 
1535.        The  first  instance  of  these  capital  proceedings  was 
S'w^Mt"   itt  Easter-term,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-se- 
for*d!J^/in«  venth  year  of  his  reign.     Three  priors  and  a  monk 
the  king's  Qf  the  Carthusian  order  were  then  indicted  of  trea- 
son,  for  saying,  That  the  king  was  not  supreme 
head  under  Christ  of  the  church  qf  England, 
These  were,  John  Houghton,  prior  of  the  Charter- 
house near  London;  Augustin  Webster,  prior  of 
Axholme;  Robert  Laurence,  prior  of  Bevoll;  and 
Richard  Reynolds,  a  monk  of  Sion :  this  last  was 
esteemed  a  learned  man  for  that  time  and  that  order* 
They  were  tried  in  Westminster-hall  by  a  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer :  they  pleaded  Not  guilty; 
but  the  jury  found  them  guilty,  and  judgment  was 
given  that  they  should  suffer  as  traitors.     The  re- 
cord mentions  no  other  particulars;  but  the  writers 
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of  the  popish  side  make  a  splendid  recital  of  the  book 
courage  and  constancy  they  expressed  both  in  their . 


trial  and  at  their ^death.  It  was  no  difficult  thing  ^^^^' 
for  men  so  used  to  the  l^end,  and  the  making  of 
fine  stories  for  saints  and  martyrs  of  their  orders,  to 
dress  up  their  narratives  with  much  pomp.  But  as 
their  pleading  Not  guilty  to  the  indictment  shows  no 
extraordinary  resolution;  so  the  account  that  is 
given  by  them  of  one  Hall^  a  secular  priest,  that 
died  with  them^  is  so  false,  that  there  is  good  rea* 
son  to  suspect  all.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  on 
the  same  account ;  but  the  record  of  his  attainder 
gives  a  very  different  relation  of  it. 

.  He  and  Robert  Feron  were  indicted  at  the  same  And  Haii, 
time,  for  having  said  many  spiteful  and  treason- ^^pfrinr 
able  things;  as,  "That  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  an^^^^^* 
**  heretic,  a  robber,  and  an  adulterer ;  that  they 
^^  hoped  he  should  die  such  a  death  as  king  John 
'*  and  Richard  the  Third  died ;  that  they  looked 
^'  when  those  in  Ireland  and  Wales  should  invade 
^^  England ;  and  they  were  assured  that  three  parts 
**  of  four  in  England  would  be  against  the  king: 
**  they  also  said,  that  they  should  never  live  merrily 
'^  till  the  king  and  the  rulers  were  plucked  by  the 
^'  pates,  and  brought  to  the  pot ;  and  that  it  would 
^'  never  be  well  with  the  church  till  that  was  done.'* 
Hall  had  not  only  said  this,  but  had  also  written  it 
to  Feron  the  tenth  of  March  that  year.  When 
they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  they  at  first  pleaded 
Not  guilty;  but  full  proof  being  brought,  they 
themselves  confessed  the  indictment  before  the  jury 
went  aside,  and  put  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy : 
uplon  which,  this  being  an  imagining  and  contriving 
both  war  against  the  king,  and  the  king's  death, 
VOL.  I.  z  z 
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BOOK  judgment  was  given  as  in  cases  of  treason :  but  no 
-mention  being  made  of  Feron's  death,  it  seems  be 


1535.  YiQd  his  pardon.  Hall  suffered  with  the  four  Car- 
thusians, who  were  hanged  in  their  habits. 
J^X^xe-  "^^^y  proceeded  no  further  in  Easter-term :  but 
«ot«d.  in  Trinity-term  there  was  another  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  by  which  Humphrey  Middle- 
more,  William  Exmew,  and  Sebastian  Nudigate^ 
three  monks  of  the  Charter-Jiouse  near  London,  were 
indicted  of  treason,  for  having  said,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  "  that  they  neither  could  nor  would 
**  consent  to  be  obedient  to  the  king^s  highness, 
**  as  true,  lawful,,  and  obedient  subjects ;  to  take  him 
**  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of 
"England."  They  all  pleaded  Not  guilty;  but 
were  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  judgment  was 
given..  When  they  were  condemned,  they  desired 
that  they  might  receive  the  body  of  Christ  before 
their  death.  But  (as  judge  Spelman  writ)  the  court 
would  not  grant  it,  since  that  was  never  done  in 
such  cases  hut  by  order  from  the  king.  Two  days 
after  that,  they  were  executed.  Two  other  monks 
of  that  same  order,  John  Rochester  and  James 
Wolver,  suffered  on  the  same  account  at  York  in 
May  this  year.  Ten  other  Carthusian  monks  were 
shut  up  within  their  cells,  where  nine  of  them  died ; 
the  tenth  was  hanged  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
Concerning  those  persons,  I  find  this  said  in  some 
original  letters,  that  they  had  brought  over  into 
England,  and  vented  in  it,  some  books  that  were 
written  beyond  sea  against  the  king's  marriage,  and 
his  other  proceedings;  which  being  found  in  their 
house,  they  were  pressed  to  peruse  the  books  that 
.were  written  for  the  king,  but  obstinately  refused  to 
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do  it;  they  had  also  been  involved  in  the  business  book 

III. 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  for  which,  though  all  the  com-  • 


plices  in  it,  except  those  who  suffered  for  it,  were  *^^^' 
pardoned  by  act  of  parliament,  yet  such  as  had  been 
<x>ncemed  in  it  were  still  under  jealousy :  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  upon  new  provocations,  they  met 
with  the  uttermost  rigour  of  the  law. 

These  trials  made  way  for  two  others  that  wereFiaber't 
more  signal;  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  sur^,|^ 
Thomas  More.  The  first  of  these  had  been  a  pri-> 
soner  above  a  year^  and  was  very  severely  used :  he 
complained,  in  his  letters  to  Cromwell,  that  he  had 
neither  clothes  nor  fire ;  being  then  about  fourscore. 
This  was  understood  at  Rome ;  and  upon  it,  pope 
Clement,  by  an  officious  kindness  to*  him,  or  rather 
in  spite  to  king  Henry,  declared  him  a  cardinal,  and 
sent  him  a  red  hat.  When  the  king  knew  this,  he 
sent  to  examine  him  about  it ;  but  he  protested  he 
had  used  no  endeavours  to  procure  it,  and  valued  it 
so  little^  that  if  the  hat  were  lying  at  his  feet,  he 
would  not  take  it  up.  It  never  came  nearer  him 
than  Picardy ;  yet  this  did  precipitate  his  ruin.  But 
if  he  had  kept  his  opinion  of  the  king's  supremacy 
to  himself,  they  could  not  have  proceeded  further. 
He  would  not  do  that,  but  did  upon  several  occa- 
sions speak  against  it ;  so  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  on  the  seventeenth  of  June.  The  lord  chancel- 
lor, the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  other  lords,  toge- 
ther with  the  judges,  sat  upon  him  by  a  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer.  He  pleaded  Not  guilty ; 
but,  being  found  guilty,  judgment  was  passed  on 
him  to  die  as  a  traitor ;  but  he  was^  by  a  warrant 
from  the  king,  beheaded.  Upon  the  twenty-second 
of  June,  being  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  dressed 

zz  a 
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BOOK  himself 'with  more  than  ordinary  care;  and  wheij 
-his  man  took  notice  of  it,  he  told  him  he  was  to  be 


meter. 


1535.  ^j^^^  j^y  ^  bridegroom.  As  he  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution,  being  stopped  in  the  way  by  the  cro^iv^d, 
he  opened  his  New  Testament,  and  prayed  to  this 
purpose ;  that  as  that  book  had  been  his  companion 
and  chief  comfort  in  his  imprisonment,  so  then  some 
place  might  turn  up  to  him,  that  might  comfort  him 
in  his  last  passage.  This  being  said,  he  opened  the 
book  at  a  venture,  in  which  these  words  of  St.  John's 
Grospel  turned  up;  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  wham 
thou  hast  sent.  So  he  shut  the  book  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, and  all  the  way  was  repeating  and  medi- 
tating on  them.  When  he  came  to  the  scaffold,  he 
pronounced  the  Te  Deum ;  and,  after  some  other 
devotions,  his  head  was  cut  off. 
J^jJ**-  Thus  died  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  learned 
and  devout  man,  but  much  addicted  to  the  supersti- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  bred  up :  and  that  led 
him  to  great  severities  against  all  that  opposed  them. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  confessor  to  the  king^s 
grandmother,  the  countess  of  Richmond ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  persuaded  her  to  those  noble  designs 
for  the  advancement  of  learning,  of  founding  two 
colleges  in  Cambridge,  St.  John's  and  Christ's  coll^^ 
and  divinity  professors  in  both  universities.  And,  in 
acknowledgment  of  this,  he  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Henry  the  Seventh 
gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Rochester ;  which  he,  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  the  primitive  church,  would  never 
change  for  a  better  :  he  used  to  say,  his  church  was 
his  wife,  and  he  would  never  part  with  her,  because 
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she  was  poor.     He  continued  in  great  favour  with  book 
the  king  till  the  business  of  the  divorce  was  set  on  • 


I  ROC 

foot ;  and  then  he  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  queen*s 
cause,  and  the  pope's  supremacy,  that  he  was  carried 
by  that  headlong  into  great  errors,  as  appears  by 
the  business  of  the  Maid  of  Kent.  Many  thought 
the  king  ought  to  have  proceeded  against  him  rather 
upon  that,  which  was  a  point  of  state,  than  upon  the 
supremacy,  which  was  matter  of  conscience.  But 
the  king  was  resolved  to  let  all  his  subjects  see  there 
was  no  mercy  to  be  expected  by  any  that  denied 
his  being  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  there- 
fore made  him  and  More  two  examples  for  terri- 
fying the  rest.  This  being  much  censured  beyond 
sea,  Gardiner,  that  was  never  wanting  in  the 
most  servile  compliances,  wrote  a  vindication  of  the 
king's  proceedings.  The  lord  Herbert  had  it  in 
his  hands,  and  tells  us,  it  was  written  in  elegant 
Latin,  but  that  he  thought  it  too  long,  and  others 
judged  it  was  too  vehement,  to  be  inserted  in  his 
History. 

On  the  first  of  July,  sir  Thomas  More  was  brought  More's  trial 
to  his  trial.  The  special  matter  in  his  indictment  is,*° 
that,  on  the  seventh  of  May  preceding,  before  Crom- 
well, Bedyl,  and  some  others,  that  were  pressing 
him  concerning  the  king's  supremacy,  he  said  he 
would  not  meddle  with  any  such  matter ;  and  was 
fully  resolved  to  serve  Grod,  and  think  upon  his  pas- 
^on,  and  his  own  passage  out  of  this  world.  He 
had  also  sent  divers  messages  by  one  George  Gold 
to  Fisher,  to  encourage  him  in  his  obstinacy :  and 
said,  *'  the  act  of  parliament  is  like  a  sword  with  two 
**  edges ;  for  if  a  man  answer  one  way,  it  will  con* 
*'  found  his  soul ;  and  if  he  answer  another  way,  it 
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BOOK  «  will  confound  his  body/'     He  had  said  the  same 
III.  ^ 


thing  on  the  third  of  June,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Icnrd 
^  ^^^'  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others ;  and  that 
he  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  the  shortening  his 
own  life.  And  when  Rich,  the  king's  solicitor,  came 
to  deal  with  him  further  about  it,  but  protested  that 
he  came  not  with  any  authority  to  examine  him ; 
they  discoursed  the  matter  fully :  Rich  pressed  him, 
'*  that,  since  the  parliament  had  enacted  that  the 
**  king  was  supreme  head,  the  subjects  ought  to 
<*  agree  to  it ;  and,  said  Rich,  what  if  the  parliament 
^  should  declare  me  king,  would  you  not  acknow* 
**  ledge  me  ?  I  would,  said  More,  quia  (as  it  is  in  the 
<'  indictment)  rex  per  parliamentum  fieri  potest,  et 
^  per  parliamentum  deprivari:  but  More  turned 
^  the  argument  on  Rich,  and  said,  what  if  the  par- 
**  liament  made  an  act  that  Ood  was  not  God?  Rich 
'*  acknowledged  it  could  not  bind :  but  replied  to 
*^  More,  that,  since  he  would  acknowledge  him  king, 
**  if  he  were  made  so  by  act  of  parliament,  why 
^^  would  he  not  acknowledge  the  king  supreme  head, 
*' since  it  was  enacted  by  parliament?"  To  that 
More  answered,  ^'  that  the  parliament  had  power  to 
**  make  a  king,  and  the  people  were  bound  to  ac- 
**  knowledge  him  whom  they  made ;  but  for  the  su- 
''  premacy,  though  the  parliament  had  enacted  ti, 
**  yet  those  in  foreign  parts  had  never  assented  to 
^^  it."  This  was  carried  by  Rich  to  the  king ;  and 
all  these  particulars  were  laid  together,  and  judged 
to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.  Judge 
Spelman  writ,  that  More,  being  on  his  trial,  pleaded 
strongly  against  the  statute  that  made  it  treason  to 
deny  the  supremacy;  and  argued,  that  the  king 
could  not  be  supreme  head  of  the  church :  when  he 
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was  brought  to  the  bar,  he  pleaded  iVa/^i%;  but,  book 
beipg  found  guilty,  judgment  was  given  against  him . 


as  a  traitor.  He  received  it  with  that  equal  temper  ^^^^• 
of  mind,  which  he  had  showed  in  both  conditions 
of  life,  and  then  set  himself  wholly  to  prepare  for 
death :  he  expressed  great  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  that  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  longed  for  death ; 
which  was  so  little  terrible  to  him,  that  his  ordinary 
facetiousness  remained  with  him  even  on  the  scaffold. 
It  was  censured  by  many,  as  light  and  indecent ; 
but  others  said,  that  way  having  been  so  natural  to 
him  on  all  other  occasions,  it  was  not  at  all  affected ; 
but  showed  that  death  did  no  way  discompose  him, 
and  could  not  so  much  as  put  him  out  of  his  or- 
dinary humour:  yet  his  rallying  every  thing  on 
the  scaffold  was  thought  to  have  more  of  the  stoic 
than  the  Christian  in  it.  After  some  time  spent  in 
secret  devotions,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  sixth  of 
July. 

Thus  did  sir  Thomas  More  end  his  days,  in  the  His  charac 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
.virtues  and  excellent  parts:  in  his  youth  he  had 
freer  thoughts  of  things,  as  appears  by  his  Utopia, 
and  his  Letters  to  Erasmus ;  but  afterwards  he  be- 
.came  superstitiously  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  popish  clergy :  and,  as  he  served 
.them  when  he  was  in  authority,  even  to  assist  them 
in  all  their  cruelties  ;  so  he  employed  his  pen  in.  the 
same  cause,  both  in  writing  against  all  the  new  opin- 
ions in  general,  and  in  particular  against  Tindal, 
Frith,  and  Barnes ;  as  also  an  unknown  writer,  who 
seemed  of  neither  party,  but  reproved  the  corrup. 
tions  of  the  clergy,  and  condemned  their  cruel  pro- 
ceedings.  More  was  no  divine  at  all ;  and  it  is  plain 
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BOOK  to  any,  that  reads  his  writings,  that  he  knew  nothing 

'. —  of  antiquity,  beyond  the  quotations  he  found  in  the 

1535.  canon  law,  and  in  the  master  of  the  sentences ;  (only 
he  had  read  some  of  St. Austin's  treatises;)  for  upon 
all  points  of  controversy,  he  quotes  only  what  he 
found  in  these  collections  :  nor  was  he  at  all  conver- 
sant in  the  critical  learning  upon  the  scriptures ; 
but  his  peculiar  excellency  in  writing  was,  that  he 
had  a  natural  easy  expression,  and  presented  all  the 
opinions  of  popery  with  their  fair  side  to  the  reader, 
disguising  or  concealing  the  black  side  of  them  with 
great  art;  and  was  no  less  dexterous  in  exposing  aU 
the  ill  consequences  that  could  follow  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  reformers ;  and  had  upon  all  occasions  great 
store  of  pleasant  tales,  which  he  applied  wittily  to 
his  purpose.  And  in  this  consists  the  great  strength 
of  his  writings,  which  were  designed  rather  for  the 
rabble,  than  for  learned  men.  But  for  justice,  con- 
tempt of  money,  humility,  and  a  true  generosity  of 
mind,  he  was  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

But.there  is  one  thing  unjustly  added  to  the  praise 
of  these  two  great  men,  or  rather  feigned,  on  design 
to  lessen  the  king's  honour;  that  Fisher  and  he 
penned  the  book  which  the  king  wrote  against  Lu- 
ther. This  Sanders  first  published,  and  BeUarmin 
and  others  since  have  taken  it  up  upon  his  author- 
ity. Strangers  may  be  pardoned  such  errors,  but 
they  are  inexcusable  in  an  Englishman :  for  in 
More's  printed  works  thei*e  is  a  letter  written  by 
him  out  of  the  Tower  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  behaviour  concerning  the 
king's  divorce  and  supremacy ;  among  other  particu- 
lars^ one  is,  *^  That,  when  the  king  showed  him  his 
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*<  book  against  Luther,  in  which  he  had  asserted  the  ^^^^, 
*^  pope's  primacy  to  be  of  divine  right,  More  desired- 


HI. 


"  him  to  leave  it  out ;  since,  as  there  had  been  many  • 

'*  contests  between  popes  and  other  princes,  so  there 
**  might  fall  in  some  between  the  pope  and  the  king: 
*'  therefore  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  for  the  king  to 
*'  publish  any  thing,  which  might  be  afterwards 
**  made  use  of  against  himself;  and  advised  him,  ei^ 
"  ther  to  leave  out  that  point,  or  to  touch  it  very  . 
**  tenderly/'  But  the  king  would  not  follow  his 
counsel,  being  perhaps  so  fond  of  what  he  had  writ, 
that  he  would  rather  run  himself  upon  a  great  incon- 
venience, than  leave  out  any  thing  that  he  fancied  so 
well  written.  This  shows  that  More  knew  that  book 
was  written  by  the  king's  own  pen ;  and  either  San- 
ders never  read  this,  or  maliciously  concealed  it,  lest 
it  should  discover  his  foul  dealing. 

These  executions  so  terrified  all  people,  that  there 
were  no  further  provocations  given ;  and  all  persons 
either  took  the  oaths,  or  did  so  dexterously  conceal 
their  opinions,  that,  till  the  rebellions  of  Lincolnshire 
and  the  north  broke  out,  none  suffered  after  this 
upon  a  public  account.  But  when  these  were  quiet- 
ed, then  the  king  resolved  to  make  the  chief  authors 
and  leaders  of  those  commotions  public  examples  to 
the  rest.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  proceeded  against 
many  of  them  by  martial  law ;  there  were  also  trials 
at  common  law  of  a  great  many  more  that  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  sent  up  to  London.    The  lords  Attuoden 

1    TT        •  •    1    1  »^    •  1^     ^fter  the  re- 

Darcy  and  Hussie  were  tried  by  their  peers,  thebeiuonwM 
marquis  of  Exeter  sitting  steward.    And  a  commis-*'"'^ 
sion  of  oyer  and  terminer  being  issued  out  for  the 
trial  of  the  rest,  sir  Robert  Constable,  sir  John  Bul- 
mer  and  his  lady,  sir  Francis  Pigot,  sir  Stephen 
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BOOK  HamiltoD^  and  sir  Thomas  Piercy,  and  Ask,  that 
.  had  been  their  captain ;  with  the  abbots  of  Walky, 


1535. 


Jerveux,  Bridlington,  Lenton,  Wobum,  and  King- 
stead,  and  Mackrall  the  monk,  that  first  raised  the 
lincohishire  rebellion,  with  sixteen  more,  were  in- 
dicted of  high  treason  for  the  late  rebellions.  And, 
after  all  the  steps  of  the  rebellion  were  reckoned  up, 
it  is  added  in  the  indictment,  that  they  had  met  to- 
1537.  gether  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  and  consulted 
how  to  renew  it,  and  prosecute  it  fiuiJier,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  new  risings  that  were  then  in  the 
north,  by  which  they  had  forfeited  all  the  favour,  to 
which  they  could  have  pretended,  by  virtue  of  the 
indemnity  that  was  granted  in  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and  of  the  pardons  which  they  had  taken  out. 
They  were  all  found  guilty,  and  had  judgment  as  in 
cases  of  treason :  divers  of  them  were  carried  down 
into  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  executed  in 
the  places  where  their  treasons  were  committed; 
but  most  of  them  suffered  at  London,  and,  among 
Hau.  others,  the  lady  Buhner  (whom  others  call  sir 
John  Bulmer's  harlot)  was  burnt  for  it  in  Smith- 
field. 
Censures  The  Only  ccnsurc  that  passed  on  this  was,  that 
on  it.  advantages  were  taken  on  too  slight  grounds  to  break 
the  king's  indemnity  and  pardon ;  since  it  does  not 
appear,  that,  after  their  pardon,  they  did  any  thing 
more  than  meet  and  consult.  But  the  kingdom  was 
so  shaken  with  that  rebellion,  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
king  had  by  all  appearance  lost  his  crown.  And  it 
will  not  seem  strange,  that  a  king  (especially  so  tem- 
pered as  this  was)  had  a  mind  to  strike  terror  into 
the  rest  of  his  subjects,  by  some  signal  examples,  and 
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to  put  out  of  the  way  the  chief  leaden  of  that  de-  booc 

III 

sign :  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  abbots,  ' 
and  other  clergymen,  who  had  been  so  active  in  that  ^^^^* 
commotion,  were  severely  handled.  It  was  by  their 
means  that  the  discontents  were  chiefly  fomented ; 
they  had  taken  all  the  oaths  that  were  enjoined 
them,  and  yet  continued  to  be  stiU  practising  against 
the  state ;  which,  as  it  was  highly  contrary  to  the 
peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  it 
was  in  a  special  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  which 
they  professed,  that  obliged  them  to  forsake  the 
world,  and  to  follow  a  religious  and  spiritual  course 
of  life. 

The  next  example  of  justice  was,  a  year  after  1533. 
this,  of  one  Forrest,  an  Observant  friar;  he  hadJjT^ 
been,  as  Sanders  said,  confessor  to  queen  Katherine,^'^*^'^ 
but  it  seems  departed  from  her  interests ;  for  he  in-> 
sinuated  himself  so  into  the  king,  that  he  recovered 
his  good  opinion.  Being  an  ignorant  and  lewd  man, 
he  was  accounted  by  the  better  sort  of  that  house, 
to  which  he  belonged  in  Greenwich,  a  reproach  to 
their  order;  (concerning  this,  I  have  seen  a  large 
account  in  an  original  letter  written  by  a  brother  of 
the  same  house.)  Having  regained  the  king's  good 
opinion,  he  put  all  those  who  had  favoured  the  di* 
vorce  under  great  fears,  for  he  proceeded  cruelly 
against  them.  And  one  Rainscroft,  being  suspected 
to  have  given  secret  intelligence  of  what  was  done 
among  them,  was  shut  up,  and  so  hardly  used,  that 
he  died  in  their  hands ;  which  was  (as  that  letter  rer 
lates)  done  by  friar  Forrest's  means.  This  fiiar  was 
found  to  have  denied  the  king's  supremacy;  for 
though  he  himself  had  sworn  it,  yet  he  had  infiised 
it  into  many  in  confession,  that  the  king  was  not  the 
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BOOR  supreme  head  of  the  church.    Being  questioned  for 
.these  practices,  which  were  so  contrary  to  the  oath 


Ht^^^'  that  he  had  taken,  he  answered,  ^*  that  he  took  that 
**  oath  with  his  outward  man,  but  his  inward  man 
**  had  never  consented  to  it."  Being  brought  to  his 
trial,  and  accused  of  several  heretical  opinions  that 
he  held,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  church.  Upon 
this  he  had  more  freedom  allowed  him  in  the  prison ; 
but  some  coming  to  him,  diverted  him  from  the  sub- 
mission he  had  offered ;  so  that,  when  the  paper  of 
abjuration  was  brought  him,  he  refiised  to  set  his 
hand  to  it :  upon  which  he  was  judged  an  obstinate 
heretic.  The  records  of  these  proceedings  are  lost ; 
but  the  books  of  that  time  say,  that  he  denied  the 
gospel:  it  is  like  it  was  upon  that  pretence,  that, 
without  the  determination  of  the  church,  it  had  no 
authority ;  upon  which  several  writers  of  the  Roman 
communion  have  said  indecent  and  scandalous  things 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  He  was  brought  to  Smith* 
field,  where  were  present  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
offer  him  his  pardon,  if  he  would  abjure.  Latimer 
made  a  sermon  against  his  errors,  and  studied  to 
persuade  him  to  recant :  but  he  continued  in  his  for- 
mer opinions ;  so  he  was  ^ut  to  death  in  a  most  se- 
vere manner.  He  was  hanged  in  a  chain  about  his 
middle,  and  the  great  image  that  was  brought  out  of 
Wales  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  served  for  friel  to 
bum  him.  He  showed  great  unquietness  of  mind, 
and  ended  his  life  in  an  ungodly  manner,  as  Hall 
says ;  who  adds  this  character  of  him,  **  that  he  had 
little  knowledge  of  Ood  and  his  sincere  truth,  and 
*.*  less  trust  in  him  at  his  ending." 

In  winter  that  year,  a  correspondence  was  dis- 
covered with  cardinal  Pool,  who  was  barefaced  in 
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his  treasonable  designs  against  the  king.  His  brother  book 
sir  Geofrey  Pool  discovered  the  whole  plot :  for  which , 


the  marquis  of  Exeter,  (that  was  the  king's  cousin- ^^J^^^^ 
cerman  by  his  mother,  who  was  Edward  the  Fourth's  c««<i>oss 

aniost  cwf- 

daughter,)  the  lord  Montacute,  the  cardinal's  bro-dioai  Poors 
ther,  sir  Geofrey  Pool,  and  sir  Edward  Nevill,  were'™" 
sent  to  the  Tower  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
They  were  accused  for  having  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  cardinal,  and  for  expressing  an 
hatred  of  the  king,  with  a  dislike  of  his  proceedings, 
and  a  readiness  to  rise  upon  any  good  opportunity 
that  might  offer  itself. 

The  special  matter  brought  against  the  lord  Mon- 
tacute  and  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  who  were  tried  by 
their  peers  on  the  second  and  third  of  December,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  this  reign,  is,  **  That  whereas 
<<  cardinal  Pool,  and  others,  had  cast  off  their  allegi- 
"  ante  to  the  king,  and  gone  and  submitted  them- 
^  selves  to  the  pope,  the  king's  mortal  enemy ;  the 
**  lord  Montacute  did,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
'^  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  a  few 
*^  months  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  say,  that  he 
*^  liked  well  the  proceedings  of  his  brother  the  car- 
<^  dinal,  but  did  not  like  the  proceedings  of  the  realm; 
**  and  said,  I  trust  to  see  a  change  of  this  world;  I 
**  trust  to  have  a  fair  day  upon  those  knaves  that 
*^  rule  about  the  king ;  and  I  trust  to  see  a  merry 
"  world  one  day."  Words  to  the  same  purpose  were 
also  chai^d  on  the  marquis:  the  lord  Montacute 
further  said,  ^'  I  would  I  were  over  the  sea  with  my 
**  brother,  for  this  world  will  one  day  come  to  stripes; 
^*  it  must  needs  so  come  to  pass,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
^  lack  nothing  so  much  as  honest  men.  He  also 
**  said,  he  had  dreamed  that  the  king  was  dead ;  and» 
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BOOK  <<  though  he  was  not  yet  dead,  he  would  die  sud^ 

1^  *'  denly ;  cfne  day  his  leg  will  kill  him,  and  then  we 

1538.  u  g}|3]}  have  joUy  stirring;  saying  also,  that  he  had 
^^  never  loved  him  from  his  childhood,  and  that  car- 
^*  dinal  Wolsey  would  have  been  an  honest  man,  if 
*^  he  had  had  an  honest  master.  And  the  king  hav« 
*'  ing  said  to  the  lords,  he  would  leave  them  one  day, 
^'  having  some  apprehensions  he  might  shortly  die ; 
**  that  lord  said,  if  he  will  serve  us  so,  we  shall  be 
**  happily  rid ;  a  time  will  come,  I  fear  we  shall  not 
«<  tarry  the  time,  we  shall  do  well  enough.  He  had 
*^  also  said,  he  was  sorry  the  lord  Abergavenny  was 
^*  dead,  for  he  could  have  made  ten  thousand  men : 
^'  and,  for  his  part,  he  would  go  and  live  in  the  west, 
*'  where  the  marquis  of  Exeter  was  strong :  and  had 
«  also  said,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  northern  rebel- 
"  lion,  that  the  lord  Darcy  played  the  fool,  for  he 
^*  went  to  pluck  away  the  council,  but  he  should 
**  have  begun  with  the  head  first ;  but  I  beshrew 
**  him  for  leaving  off  so  soon."'  These  were  the 
words  charged  on  those  lords,  as  clear  discoveries  of 
their  treasonable  designs ;  and  that  they  knew  of  the 
rebellion  that  brake  out,  and  only  intended  to  have 
kept  it  off  to  a  fitter  opportunity :  they  were  also 
accused  of  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pool,  that 
was  the  king's  declared  enemy.  Upon  these  points 
the  lords  pleaded  Not  guilty,  but  were  found  guilty 
by  their  peers,  and  so  judgment  was  given. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  were  indicted,  sir  Geo- 
firey  Pool,  for  holding  correspondence  with  his  bro- 
ther the  cardinal,  and  saying,  that  he  approved  of 
his  proceedings,  but  not  of  the  king's ;  sir  Edward 
Nevill,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergavenny,  Tor  saying, 
the  kifig  was  a  beast,  and  worse  than  a  beast; 
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George  Crofts,  chanceUor  of  the  cathedral  of  Chi-  book 
Chester,  for  saying,  the  king  was  not,  but  the  pope- 


was,  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  John  Collins  '^^^* 
for  saying,  the  king  would  hang  in  hell  one  day  for 
the  plucking  down  (ff  abbeys :  all  those,  sir  Edward 
Nevill  only  excepted,  pleaded  Guilty^  and  so  they 
were  condemned;  but  sir  Geofrey  Pool  was  the 
only  person  of  the  number  that  was  not  executed, 
for  he  had  discovered  the  matter.  At  the  same 
time  also,  cardinal  Pool;  Michael  Throgmorton, 
gentleman;  John  Hilliard  and  Thomas  Goldwell, 
clerks ;  and  William  Peyto,  a  Franciscan  of  the  Ob- 
servance; were  attainted  in  absence^  because  they 
had  cast  off  their  duty  to  the  king,  and  had  subjected 
themselves  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Pool  being  made 
cardinal  by  him ;  and  for  writing  treasonable  letters, 
and  sending  them  into  England.  On  the  fourth  of 
February  following,  sir  Nicholas  Carew,  that  was 
both  master  of  the  horse,  and  knight  of  the  garter, 
was  arraigned  for  being  an  adherent  to  the  marquis 
of  Exeter ;  and,  having  spoke  of  his  attainder  as  un-> 
just  and  cruel,  he  was  also  attainted  and  executed 
upon  the  third  of  March.  When  he  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  he  openly  acknowledged  the  errors  and 
superstitions  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived,  and 
blessed  Ood  for  his  imprisonment ;  ^*  for  he  then  be- 
*'  gan  to  relish  the  life  and  sweetness  of  Gkni's  holy 
<*  word,  which  was  brought  him  by  his  keeper,  one 
''  Phillips,  who  followed  the  reformation,  and  had 
"  formerly  suffered  for  it.'* 

After  these  executions,  followed  the  parliament  in    1539. 
the  year  1589 ;  in  which,  not  only  these  attainders,  ^^^^ 
that  were  already  passed,  were  confirmed,  but  ^ew  J^^^*^j^ 
ones  of  a  strange  and  unheard-of  nature  were  en-p»ti«^ 
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Hi.            .  ~ 

.which  cannot  be  enough  condemned,  and  was  a 


'^^^'  breach  of  the  most  sacred  and  unalterable  rules  of 
justice,  which  is  capable  of  no  excuse ;  it  was,  the 
attainting  of  some  persons,  whom  they  held  in  cus- 
tody, without  bringing  them  to  a  trial :  concerning 
which,  I  shall  add  what  the  great  lord  chief  justice 
4iiistit.37,Cook  writes :  *' Although  I  question  not  the  power 
**  of  the  parliament,  for  without  question  the  at- 
''  tainder  stands  of  force  in  law,  yet  this  I  say  of  the 
<'  manner  of  proceeding ;  Auferat  obUviOf  si  potest^ 
<'  si  nan  utrumque  sUentium  tegat.  For  the  more 
**  high  and  absolute  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is, 
<'  the  more  just  and  honourable  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
'^  proceedings,  and  to  give  example  of  justice  to  in* 
"  ferior  courts."  The  chief  of  these  were,  the  mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  and  the  countess  of  Sarum.  The 
special  matter  charged  on  the  former  is,  her  con- 
federating herself  to  sir  Nicholas  Carew  in  his  trea- 
sons :  to  which  is  added,  **  that  she  had  committed 
*^  divers  other  abominable  treasons.  The  latter  is 
*^  said  to  have  confederated  herself  with  her  son  the 
«  cardinal,  with  other  aggravating  words.**  It  does 
not  appear  by  the  Journal  that  any  witnesses  were 
examined ;  only  that  day,  that  the  bills  were  read 
the  third  time  in  the  house  of  lords,  Cromwell 
showed  them  a  coat  of  white  silk,  which  the  lord 
admiral  had  found  among  the  countess  of  Sarum's 
dothes,  in  which  the  arms  of  England  were  wrought 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  standard,  that  was  carried 
before  the  rebels,  was  on  the  other  side.  This  was 
brought  as  an  evidence  that  she  approved  of  the  re- 
bellion. Three  Irish  priests  were  also  attainted  for 
.  carrying  letters  out  of  Ireland  to  the  pope,  and  car- 
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dinal  Pool ;  as  also  sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  for  endea-  book 

▼ouriDg  to  raise  rebellion ;  Thomas  Dingey,  a  knight ! 

of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Robert  Granceter,  ^^^^* 
merchant^  for  going  to  several  foreign  princes,  and 
persuading  them  to  make  war  upon  the  king»  and 
assist  the  lords  Darcy  and  Hussie  in  the  rebellion 
they  had  raised.  Two  gentlemen,  a  Dominican  friar 
and  a  yeoman,  were  by  the  same  act  attainted  for 
saying,  that  that  venomous  serpent,  the  hishop  of 
Some,  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  iff  Eng^ 
land.  Another  gentleman,  two  jHriests,  and  a  yeo- 
man, were  attainted  for  treason  in  general^  no  parti- 
cular crime  being  specified.  Thus  sixteen  persons 
were  in  this  manner  attainted ;  and  if  there  was  any 
examination  of  witnesses  for  convicting  them,  it  was 
either  in  the  star-chamber,  or  before  the  privy-coun- 
cil ;  for  there  is  no  mention  of  any  evidence  that 
was  brought  in  the  Journals.  There  was  also  much 
haste  made  in  the  passing  this  biU ;  it  being  brought 
in  the  tenth  of  May,  was  read  that  day  for  the  first 
and  second  time,  and  the  eleventh  of  May  for  the 
third  time.  The  commons  kept  it  five  days  before 
*they  sent  it  back,  and  added  some  more  to  those 
that  were  in  the  bill  at  first ;  but  how  many  were 
named  in  the  bill  originally,  and  how  many  were 
afterwards  added,  cannot  be  known.  Fortescue  and 
IKngley  suffered  the  tenth  of  July.  As  for  the 
countess  of  Sarum,  the  lord  Herbert  saw  in  a  record, 
that  bulls  from  the  pope  were  found  in  her  house ; 
*^  that  she  kept  correspondence  with  her  son,  and 
^*  that  she  forbade  her  tenants  to  have  the  New 
<^  Testament  in  English,  or  any  other  of  the  books 
^*  that  had  been  published  by  the  king's  authority." 

VOL.  I.  8  A 
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BOOK  She  was  then   about  seventy  years  of  age;   but 
.showed,  by  the  answers  she  made,  that  she  had  a 


1539.  vigorous  and  masculine  mind.  She  was  kept  two 
years  prisoner  in  the  Tower  after  the  act  had  passed; 
the  king,  by  that  reprieve,  designing  to  oblige  her 
son  to  a  better  behaviour :  but^  upon  a  fresh  provo- 
cation, by  a  new  rebellion  in  the  north,  she  was  be^ 
headed ;  and  in  her  the  name  and  line  of  Planta- 
genet  determined.  The  marchioness  of  Exeter  died 
a  natural  death.  In  November  this  year  were  the 
abbots  of  Reading,  Olassenbury,  and  Colchester  at- 
tainted of  treason;  of  which  mention  was  made 
formerly. 

1540.  In  the  parliament  that  sat  in  the  year  1540,  they 
went  on  to  follow  that  strange  precedent,  which 
they  had  made  the  former'  year.  By  the  fifty-sixth 
act,  Oiles  Heron  was  attainted  of  treason ;  no  special 
matter  being  mentioned. 

By  the  fifty-seventh  act,  Richard,  Fetherstoun, 
Thomas  Abell,  and  Edward  Powel,  priests;  and 
William  Horn,  a  yeoman ;  were  attainted  for  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  adhering  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  By  the  same  act,  the  wife  of  one  Tirrell, ' 
esq.  was  attainted  for  refusing  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance, and  denying  prince  Edward  to  be  prince 
and  hehr  of  the  crown :  and  one  Laurence  Cook»  of 
Doncaster,  was  also  attainted  for  contriving  the 
king's  death. 

By  the  fifty-eighth  act,  Gregory  Buttolph,  Adam 
Damplip,  and  Edward  Brindeholm,  clerks;  and 
Clement  Philpot,  gentleman ;  were  attainted  for  ad- 
hering to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  for  corresponding 
with  cardinal  Pool,  and  endeavouring  to  surprise 
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the  town  of  Calais.    By  the  same  act,  Barnes,  Ger-  book 

III 
rard,  and  Jerome  were  attainted ;  of  whose  suffer- . 

ings  an  account  has  been  afa^ady  given. 

By  the  fifty-ninth  act,  William  Bird,  a  priest^  and 
chaplain  to  the  lord  Hungerfprd,  was  attainted  for 
having  said  to  one  that  was  going  to  assist  the  king 
against  the  rebels  in  the  north,  ^*  I  am  sorry  thou 
^'  goest ;  seest  thou  not  how  the  king  plucketh  down 
*'  images  and  abbeys  every  day  ?  And  if  the  king  go 
'^  thither  himself,  he  will  never  come  home  again, 
^'  nor  any  of  them  all  which  go  with  him ;  and  in 
^*  truth  it  were  pity  he  should  ever  come  home  again." 
And  at  another  time,  upon  one's  saying,  **  O  good 
^^  Lord,  I  ween  all  the  world  vHUil  be  heretics  in  a 
^*  little  time ;"  Bird  said,  ^'Doest  thou  marvel  at  that? 
^^  I  tell  thee,  it  is  no  marvel,  for  the  great  master  of 
^'  all  is  an  heretic ;  and  such  a  one  as  there  is  not 
*^  his  like  in  the  world.'* 

By  the  same  act  the  lord  Hungerford  was  like- 
wise attainted.  '^  The  crimes  specified  are,  that  he, 
^'  knowing  Bird  to  be  a  traitor,  did  entertain  him  in 
^^  his  house  as  his  chaplain ;  that  he  ordered  another 
**  of  his  chaplains,  sir  Hugh  Wood,  and  one  Dr. 
^*  Maudlin,  to  use  conjuring,  that  they  might  know 
^^  how  long  the  king  should  live,  and  whether  he 
'^  should  be  victorious  over  his  enemies  or  not ;  and 
^'  that  these  three  years  last  past  he  had  frequently 
^'  committed  the  detestable  sin  of  sodomy  with 
**  several  of  his  servants  '^  all  these  were  attainted  by 
that  parliament.  The  lord  Hungerford  was  executed 
the  same  day  with  Cromwell :  he  died  in  such  dis^ 
order,  that  some  thought  he  was  frenetic,  for  he 
called  often  to  the  executioner  to  despatch  him ;  and 

3  a2 
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BOOK  said,  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  longed  to  be  dead; 

■  ■     '     which  seemed  strange  in  a  man  that  had  so  little 

*^^^'  cause  to  hope  in  his  death.  For  Powel,  Fetherstoun^ 
and  Abell,  they  suffered  the  same  day  with  Barnes 
and  his  friends,  as  hath  been  already  shown. 

This  year  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  one 
doctor  Wilson,  were  put  in  the  Tower,  upon  suspi- 
cion of  correspondence  with  the  pope :  but  upon  their 
submission  they  had  their  pardon  and  liberty.  In 
the  year  1541,  five  priests,  and  ten  secular  persons, 
some  of  them  being  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  rais- 
ing a  new  rebellion  in  Yorkshire ;  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  time,  and  the  promoters  of  it  being  appre- 
hended, were  attainted  and  executed ;  and  this  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  countess  of  Sarum,  after  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  had  been  delayed  almost 
two  years. 

1543.  The  last  instance  of  the  king's  severity  was  in 
the  year  1548,  in  which  one  Gardiner,  that  was  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  kinsman  and  secretary,  and 
three  other  priests,  were  tried  for  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  soon  after  executed.  But  what 
special  matter  was  laid  to  their  charge,  cannot  be 
known ;  for  the  record  of  their  attainder  is  lost. 
The  GOD-  These  were  the  proceedings  of  this  king  against 
those  that  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Rome:  in 
which,  though  there  is  great  ground  for  just  censure, 
for  as  the  laws  were  rigorous,  so  the  execution  of 
them  was  raised  to  the  highest  that  the  law  could 
admit ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  justify  all 
the  clamours  which  that  party  have  raised  against 
king  Henry,  and  by  which  they  pursue  his  memory 
to  this  day ;  and  are  far  short,  both  in  number  and 
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degrees,  of  the  cruelties  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  which  book 

yet  they  endeavour,  all  that  is  possible,  to  extenuate ! — 

or  deny.  ^^^^* 

To  conclude;  we  have  now  gone  through  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  is  rather  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  than  the  good  princes.  ^ 
He  exercised  so  much  severity  on  men  of  both  per- 
suasions, that  the  writers  of  both  sides  have  laid 
open  his  faults,  and  taxed  his  cruelty.  But  as  nei- 
ther of  them  were  much  obliged  to  him,  so  none 
have  taken  so  much  care  to  set  forth  his  good  quar- 
lities,  as  his  enemies  have  done  to  enlarge  on  his 
vices:  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  to  be  numbered 
among  the  iU  princes,  yet  I  cannot  rank  him  with 
the  worst 


END  OF  THE  THIBD  BOOK  AND  FIRST  FART. 
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ADDENDA. 


J^fter  some  qf  the  sheets  of  this  History  were 
wrought  qff\  I  met  with  manuscripts  of  great 
authority t  out  of  which  I  have  collected  several 
particulars^  that  give  a  clear  light  to  the  pro^ 
ceedings  in  those  times ;  which,  since  they  came 
too  late  to  my  knowledge  to  be  put  in  their 
proper  places,  I  shall  here  add  them,  with  refer^ 
ences  to  the  places  to  which  they  belong. 

Adpag.  406.  Un.  13. 

There  it  is  said,  that  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  father 
to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  was  one  of  the  peers  that 
judged  her. 

In  this  I  too  implicitly  followed  doctor  Heylin ; 
he  seeming  to  write  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
for  the  vindication  of  that  queen ;  and  with  such  as- 
surance, as  if  he  had  seen  the  records  concerning 
her ;  so  that  I  took  this  upon  trust  from  him.  The 
reason  of  it  was,  that,  in  the  search  I  made  of  at- 
tainders, I  did  not  find  the  record  of  her  trial ;  so  I 
concluded,  that  either  it  was  destroyed  by  order 
during  her  daughter's  reign,  or  was  accidentally  lost 
since  that  time :  and  thus,  having  no  record  to  di- 
rect me,  I  too  easily  followed  the  printed  books  in 
that  particular.  But,  after  that  part  of  this  History 
was  wrought  off,  I  by  chance  met  with  it  in  another 
place,  where  it  was  mislaid;  and  there  I  dbcovered 
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the  error  I  had  committed.     The  earl  of  Wfltshire 
was  not  one  of  her  judges ;  those  by  whom  she  was 
tried  were,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  fle- 
eter, the  earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Sussex, 
and  Huntington,  and  the  lords  Audley,  Delaware, 
Mountague,   Morly,  Dacres,   Cobham,  Maltoavers, 
Powis,  Mounteagle,  Clinton,  Sands,  Windsor,  Went- 
worth,  Burgh,  and  Mordant :  in  all  twenty-six,  and 
not  twenty-eight,  as  I  reckoned  them  upon  a  vulgar 
error.     The  record  mentions  one  particular  concern- 
ing the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  that  he  was  taken 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  and  was  forced  to  leave 
the  court  before  the  lord  Rocbford  was  tried.     This 
might  have  been  only  casual ;  but  since  he  was  once 
in  love  with  the  queen,  and  had  designed  to  many 
her,  (see  page  88,)  it  is  no  wonder  if  so  sad  a  change 
in  her  condition  did  raise  an  unusual  disorder  in 
him. 

When  I  had  discovered  the  mistake  I  had  made, 
as  I  resolved  to  publish  this  free  confession  of  it,  so 
I  set  myself,  not  without  some  indignatioa,  to  exa- 
mine upon  what  authority  doctor  Heylia  had  led 
me  into  it.  I  could  find  no  author  that  went  be&xe 
him  in  it  but  Sanders ;  the  diief  design  of  whose 
writing  was,  to  de&me  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
blast  h»  title  to  the  crown.  To  that  end,  it  was 
no  ill  piece  of  his  skill  to  persuade  the  world  of  her 
mother's  lewdness ;  to  say,  that  her  own  father  was 
convinced  of  it,  and  condemned  her  for  it.  And 
doctor  Heylin  took  this,  as  he  has  done  many  other 
things,  too  easily  upon  Sanders's  testimony. 
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Adpag.  436.  Un.  2ff. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  of  which  an  abstract  is 
there  set  down,  are  indeed  published  by  Fuller ;  but 
he  saw  not  the  original,  with  all  the  subscriptions  to 
it,  which  I  have  had  in  my  hands ;  and  therefore  I 
have  put  it  in  the  Collection,  with  three  other  pa-$jj}^ 
pers,  which  were  soon  after  offered  to  the  king  byNnmb.i. 
Cranmer. 

The  one -IS  in  the  form  of  fifteen  queries,  concern*  collect, 
ing  some  abuses  by  which  the  people  had  been  de-Numb.a. 
ceived ;  as  namely,  by  these  doctrines :  that  without 
contrition  sinners  may  be  reconciled  to  God ;  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  priest  to  pardon  or  not  pardon 
sin  at  his  pleasure ;  and  that  Grod's  pardon  cannot 
be  attained  without  priestly  absolution.  Also  he 
complained,  that  the  people  trusted  to  outward  ce- 
remonies; and  their  curates,  for  their  own  gain, 
encouraged  them  in  it.  It  was  observed,  that  the 
opinion  of  clergymen's  being  exempted  from  the  se- 
cular judge  was  ill-grounded ;  that  bishops  did  or- 
dain without  due  care  and  trial ;  that  the  dignified 
clergy  misapplied  their  revenues,  did  not  follow 
their  first  institution,  and  did  not  reside  upon  their 
benefices. 

And,  in  fine,  he  moves,  that  the  four  sacraments, 
which  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the  fonner 
articles,  might  be  examined :  the  outward  signs  and 
actions,  the  promises  made  upon  them,  and  the  effi- 
cacy that  was  in  them,  being  wdl  considered. 

The  second  paper  consists  of  two  resolutions  made  coii«ct. 
concerning  confirmation  by  the  archlnshop  of  Can- iambi's! 
teibury,  and  Stokesly  bishop  of  London ;  (by  whidi 
I  perceive,  the  way  of  examining  matters,  by  giving 
out  of  questions  to  bishops  and  divines,  was  sooner 
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practised  than  when  I  first  took  notice  of  it,  page 
578.)     There  are  several  other  papers  concerning 
contnrmation,  but  these  are  only  subscribed ;  and  the 
rest  do  generally  follow  these  two  prelates,  who  were 
then  the  heads  of  two  different  parties.     The  arch- 
bishop went  on  this  ground ;  that  all  things  were  to 
be  tri^  by  the  scripture :  but  Stokesly,  and  almost 
the  whole  clergy,  were  for  receiving  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  as  not  much  inferior  to  the  scrip* 
tures ;  which  he  asserts  in  his  subscription. 
Collect.         The  third  paper  was  offered  to  the  king  by  Cran- 
Namb.4.    Oier,  to  persuadc  him  to  proceed  to  a  fiirther  refor- 
mation ;  that  things  might  be  long  and  well  consi- 
dered before  they  were  determined;  that  nothing 
might  be  declared  a  part  of  God's  faith  without 
good  proofs  from  scripture,  the  departing  from  whidi 
rule  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  errors  that  IukI 
been  in  the  church ;  that  now  men  would  not  be  led 
as  they  had  been,  but  would  examine  matters ;  that 
many  things  were  now  acknowledged  to  be  truths, 
such  as  the  unlawfiilness  of  the  pope's   usurped 
power,  for  which  many  had  formerly  suffered  death. 
Whereupon  he  desires,  that  some  points  might  be 
examined  by  scripture :  as,  whether  there  is  a  pur- 
gatory; whether  departed  souls  ought  to  be  invo- 
cated ;  whether  tradition  ought  to  be  believed ;  whe- 
ther there  be  any  satisfaction  besides  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ;  whether  freewill  may  dispose  itself  to 
grace ;  and  whether  images  ought  to  be  kissed,  or 
used  to  any  other  end  but  as  representations  of  a 
piece  of  history?  In  all  these  he  desired  the  king 
would  suspend  his  judgment;  and,  in  particular, 
that  he  would  not  determine  against  the  lawfulness 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  would  for  some 
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time  silence  both  parties.  He  also  proposed/ that 
this  point  might,  by  order  from  the  king,  be  ex-^ 
amined  in  the  universities  before  indifferent  judges : 
that  all  the  arguments  against  it  might  be  given  to 
the  defendants  twelve  days  before  the  public  dispu-  t 
tation;  and  he  offered,  that,  if  those  who  should 
defend  the  lawfulness  of  priests'  marriage  were  in 
the  opinion  of  indifferent  judges  overcome,  they 
should  willingly  suffer  death  for  it;  but  if  other- 
wise, all  they  desired  was,  that  in  that  point  the 
king  might  leave  them  in  the  liberty  to  which  the 
word  of  Ood  left  them. 

Adpag.  499*  Un.  22. 
I  have  seen  a  much  fuller  paper  concerning  orders 
and  ecclesiastical  functions,  (which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  Collection,)  signed  by  Cromwell,  the  twocouect 
archbishops,  and  eleven  bishops,  and  twenty  divines Nu^hls! 
and  canonists,  declaring,  that  the  power  of  the  kejrs, 
and  other  church  functions,  is  formally  distinct  from 
the  power  of  the  sword :  that  this  power  is  not  ab* 
solute,  but  to  be  limited  by  the  rules  that  are  in  the 
scripture,  and  is  ordained  only  for  the  edification  and 
good  of  the  church :  that  this  power  ought  to  be  still 
preserved,  since  it  was  given  by  Christ  as  the  mean 
of  reconciling  sinners  to  God.  Orders  were  also 
declared  a  sacrament,  since  they  consisted  of  an 
outward  action  instituted  by  Christ,  and  an  inward 
grace  conferred  with  them :  but  that  all  inferior 
orders,  janitors,  lectors,  &c.  were  brought  into  the 
church  to  beautify  and  adorn  it,  and  were  taken 
from  the  temple  of  the  Jews :  and  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  but  of  deacons 
or  ministers,  and  priests  or  bishops :  nor  is  there  be* 
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longing  to  orders  any  other  ceremony  mentioned  in 
the  scripture  but  prayer  and  imposition. of  hands. 
This  was  signed  either*  in  the  year  1537  or  1538 ; 
since  it  is  subscribed  both  by  John  Hilsey,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Edward  Fox,  bishop  of  Herefiird ; 
for  the  one  was  consecrated  in  15S7»  and  the  other 
died  in  May  1538. 

On  this  paper  I  will  add  two  remarks ;  the  one  is, 
that  after  this  I  do  never  find  the  inferior  d^rees 
under  a  deacon  mentioned  in  this  church;  so  it 
seems  at  this  time  they  were  laid  aside.  They  were 
first  set  up  in  the  church  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond, or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the 
middle  of  which  we  find  both  Cornelius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  St.  Cyprian,  mentioning  them  as  orders 
that  were  then  established ;  and  it  seems  they  were 
designed  as  previous  steps  to  the  sacred  functions, 
that  none  might  be  ordained  to  these  but  such  as 
had  been  long  before  separated  from  a  secular  state 
of  life,  and  had  given  good  proofs  of  themselres  in 
these  lower  degrees.  But  it  turned  in  the  church 
of  Rome  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form ;  and  many 
took  the  first  tonsure,  that  they  might  be  exempted 
firom  the  secular  power,  and  be  qualified  for  com- 
mendams,  and  some  other  worldly  advantages,  to 
which  these  lower  orders  were  sufficient  by  those 
rules  which  the  canonists  had  brought  in. 

Another  thing  is,  that,  both  in  this  writing,  and 
in  the  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Mim,  bi- 
shops and  priests  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same 
office.  In  the  ancient  church  they  knew  none  of  those 
subtilties  whidi  were  finmd  out  in  the  latter  i^es. 
It  was  then  thought  enough  that  a  bishop  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  his  function  by  a  new  imposition  of 
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hands;  and  that  several  offices  could  not  be  p^r- 
formed  without  bishops ;  such  as  ordination,  confir* 
mation,  &c.  but  they  did  not  refine  in  these  matters 
so  much  as  to  inquire,  whether  bishops  and  priests 
differed  in  order  and  office,  or  only  in  degree.     But 
after  the  schoolmen  fell  to  examine  matters  of  divin- 
ity  with  logical  and  unintelligible  niceties,  and  the 
canonists  b^an  to  comment  upon  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  church,  they  studied  to  make  bishops  and 
priests  seem  very  near  one  another,  so  that  the  dif- 
ference was  but  small.     They  did  it  with  different 
designs.     The  schoolmen,  having  set  up  the  grand 
mystery  of  transubstantiation,  were  to  exalt   the 
priestly  office  as  much   as  was  possible:  for  the 
turning  the  host  mto  God  was  so  great  an  action, 
that  they  reckoned  there  could  be  no  office  higher 
than  that  which  qualified  a  man  to  so  mighty  a  per- 
formance :  therefore,  as  they  changed  the  form  of 
ordination  from  what  it  was  anciently  believed  to 
consist  in,  to  a  delivering  of  the  sacred  vessels ;  and 
held,  that  a  priest  had  his  orders  by  that  rite,  and 
not  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  so  they  raised  their 
order  or  office  so  high^  as  to  make  it  equal  with  the 
order  of  a  bishop :  but,  as  they  designed  to  extol  the 
order  of  priesthood,  so  the  canonists  liad  as  great  a 
mind  to  depress  the  episcopal  order.     They  gene- 
rally wrote  for  preferment ;  and  the  way  to  it  was, 
to  exalt  the  papacy.     Nothing  could  do  that  so 
effectually  as  to  bring  down  the  power  of  bishops. 
This  only  could  justify  the  exemptions  of  the  monks 
and  friars,  the  popes  setting  up  legantine  courts,  and 
receiving  at  first  appeals,  and  then  original  causes 
before  them;  together  with  many  other  encroach- 
ments on  their  jurisdiction ;  all  which  were  unlaw- 
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fill,  if  the  bishops  had  by  divine  right  jurisdiction 
in  their  dioceses :  therefore  it  was  necessaiy  to  laj 
them  as  low  as  could  be,  and  to  make  them  think 
that  the  power  they  held  was  rather  as  del^ates  of 
the  apostolic  see,  than  by  a  commission  from  Christ 
or  his  apostles :  so  that  they  looked  on  the  declaring 
episcopal  authority  to  be  of  divine  right  as  a  blow 
that  would  be  fatal  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  there- 
fore they  did  after  this  at  Trent  use  all  possible  en* 
deavours  to  hinder  any  such  decision.     It  having 
been  then  the  common  style  of  that  age  to  redcon 
bishops  and  priests   as  the  same  office,  it   is   no 
wonder  if  at  this  time  the  clergy  of  this  church, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  being  still  leavened  with 
the  old  superstition,  and  the  rest  of  them  not  having 
enough  of  spare  titne  to  examine  lesser  matters,  re- 
tained still  the  former  phrases  in  this  particular. 

On  this  I  have  insisted  the  more,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear how  little  they  have  considered  things,  who  are 
so  far  carried  with  their  zeal  against  the  established 
government  of  this  church,  as  to  make  much  use  of 
some  passages  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists,  that 
deny  them  to  be  distinct  offices :  for  these  are  the 
very  dregs  of  popery;  the  one  raising  the  priests 
higher  for  the  sake  of  transubstantiation,  the  other 
pulling  the  bishops  lower  for  the  sake  of  the  pope*s 
supremacy,  and  by  such  means  bringing  them  almost 
to  an  equality.  So  partial  are  some  men  to  their 
particular  conceits,  that  they  make  use  of  the  most 
mischievous  topics  when  they  can  serve  their  turn, 
not  considering  how  much  further  these  ailments 
will  run,  if  they  ever  admit  them. 
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Adpag.  511.  /m.  29* 
The  princes  of  Germany  did  always  press  the 
king  to  enter  into  a  religious  league  with  them: 
the  first  league  that  was  made,  in  the  year  1536, 
was  conceived  in  general  terms  against  the  pope, 
as  the  common  enemy,  and  for  setting  up  true  reli- 
gion according  to  the  gospel :  but  they  did  afterwards 
send  over  ambassadors  to  treat  about  partitnilars ; 
and  they  having  presented  a  memorial  of  these, 
there  were  conferences  appointed  between  them  and 
some  bishops  and  divines  of  this  church.  I  find  no 
divines  were  sent  over  hither  but  Frederick  Mico^ 
nius,  minister  of  Gotha,  by  whom  Melanthon,  who 
could  not  be  spared  out  of  Grermany,  sent  several 
letters  to  the  king ;  the  fullest  and  longest  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  Collection.  It  is  all  to  thiscoiiect. 
purpose;  to  persuade  the  king  to  go  on  vigorously  Numb.  6. 
in  the  reforming  of  abuses^  according  to  the  word  of 
God.  The  king  sent  over  the  particulars  which  they 
proposed,  in  order  to  a  perfect  agreement,  to  Gardi- 
ner, who  was  then  at  Paris :  upon  which  he  sent 
back  his  opinion  touching  them  all ;  the  original 
of  which,  under  his  own  hand,  I  have  seen,  but  it 
relates  so  much  to  the  other  paper  that  was  sent 
him,  which  I  never  saw,  that  without  it  his  meaning 
can  hardly  be  understood ;  and  therefore  I  have  not 
put  it  in  the  Collection.  The  main  thing  in  it,  at 
which  it  chiefly  drives,  is,  to  press  the  king  to  finish 
first  a  civil  league  with  them,  and  to  leave  those 
particulars  concerning  religion  to  be  afterwards 
treated  of.  The  king  followed  his  advice  so  far 
as  to  write  to  the  Grerman  princes  to  that  effect: 
but  when  the  king  declared  his  resolution  to  have 
the  six  articles  established,  all  that  favoured  the  re- 
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formation  were  much  alarmed  at  it,  and    pressed 
their  firiends  in  Germany  to  interpose  with  the  king 
for  preventing  it.     I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of 
Hains,  dean  of  Exeter,  in  which  he  laments   the 
sad  effects  that  would  follow  on  that  act,  which  "was 
then  preparing;  that  all  the  corruptions  in  the  church 
rose  from  the  establishing  some  points  without  dear 
proofs  from  scripture :  he  wished  the  Grermans  ^irould 
consider  of  it;  for  if  the  king  and  parliament  should 
make  such  a  law,  this  was  a  precedent  for  the  em- 
peror to  make  the  like  in  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
Neither  were  the  German  ambassadors  backward  io 
doing  their  friends  in  England  all  the  service  they 
could;  for,  after  they  had  held  several  conferences 
with  these  thaf  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  treat 
with  them,  they,  finding  they  could  not  prevail  with 
them,  wrote  a  long  and  learned  letter  to  the  king 
against  the  taking  away  the  chalice  in  the  sacrament, 
and  against  private  masses  and  the  celibate  of  tbe 
clergy,  with  some  other  abuses,  which  the  reader 
A^d^da     ^^^  ^"^  ™  ^^^  Collection,  as  it  is  copied  finom  the 
Nnmb.  7.    original,  which  I  have  seen.     To  this  I  have  added 
A^de^'a,    t^®  answer  which  the  king  wrote  to  it :  he  employed 
Numb.  8.    Tonstall,  bishop  of  Duresm,  to  draw  it ;  for  I  have 
seen  a  rade  draught  of  a  great  part  of  it  written 
with  his  hand.     By  both  these  compared  together, 
every  indifferent  reader  will  clearly  see  the  force 
and  sim[dicity  of  the  arguments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  art  and  shuffling  that  was  used  on  the  other 
side.     As  soon  as  the  act  was  passed,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  they,'  in  an 
audience  before  the  king,  represented  the  great  con- 
cern their  masters  would  have,  when  the  king,  on 
whom  they  had  relied  so  much  as  the  defender  of 
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the  faith,  should  proceed  with  the  severity  expressed 
in  that  act  against  those  that  agreed  with  them  in 
doctrine;  and  pressed  the  king  earnestly  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  execution  of  it.     The  king  promised  he 
would  see  to  it ;  and  that,  though  he  judged  the  act 
necessary  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  some  of  his 
subjects,  yet  it  should  not  be  executed  but  upon 
great  provocation :  he  also  proposed  the  renewing  a 
civil  league  with  them,  without  mentioning  matters 
of  religion.     To  this  the  princes  made  answer,  that 
the  league,  as  it  was  at  first  projected,  was  chiefly 
upon  a  design  of  religion ;  and  therefore,  without  a 
common  consent  of  all  that  were  in  their  league, 
they  could  not  alter  it.    They  lamented  this  passing 
of  the  late  act ;  but  writ  their  thanks  to  the  king 
for  stopping  the  execution  of  it :  and  warned  him, 
that  some  of  his  bishops,  who  set  him  on  to  these 
courses,  were  in  their  hearts  still  for  all  the  old  abuses, 
and  for  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  were  pressing  on 
the  king  to  be  severe  against  his  best  subjects,  that 
they  might  thereby  bring  on  a  design  which  they 
'could  not  hope  to  effect  any  other  way.     They  ad- 
vised the  king  to  beware  of  such  counsels.     They 
also  proposed,  that  there  might  be  a  conference 
agreed  on  between  such  divines  as  the  king  would 
name,  and  such  as  they  should  depute,  to  meet 
either  in  Oueldres,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  or  any  other 
place  that  should  be  appointed  by  the  king,  to  ex- 
amine the  lawfulness  of  private  masses,  of  denying 
the  chalice,  and  the  prohibiting  the  marrii^  of  the 
clergy.    On  these  things  they  continued  treating  till 
the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Cromwell's  fall ; 
after  which  I  find  little  correspondence  between  the 
king  and  them. 

VOL.  I.  8  b 
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Adpag.  512.  lin.  31. 
Collect.  When  I  mentioned  the  kincfs  letters,  directine 

Addenda,       ,1-11  i* 

Numb.  9.  the  bishops  how  to  proceed  in  a  reformation,  I  had 
not  seen  them ;  but  I  have  since  seen  an  original  of 
them  subscribed  by  the  king's  hand.  In  these  he 
challenged  the  clergy  as  guilty  of  great  indiscretions: 
that  the  late  rebellion  had  been  occasioned  by  them; 
therefore  he  required  the  bishops  to  take  care  that 
the  articles  formerly  published  should  be  exacdy 
obeyed ;  and  to  go  over  their  dioceses  in  person,  and 
preach  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  good  ends  of 
those  ceremonies  that  were  then  retained,  that  the 
people  might  neither  despise  them,  nor  put  too  much 
trust  in  them :  and  to  silence  all  disputes  and  con- 
tentions concerning  things  indifferent;  and  to  sig- 
nify to  the  king's  council  if  there  were  any  priests  in 
their  dioceses  that  were  married,  and  yet  did  dis- 
charge any  part  of  the  priestly  office..  All  which  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  letter  itself,  that  I  have 
put  into  the  Collection. 

Adpag.  517.  lin.  1. 
I  do  there  acknowledge,  that  I  knew  not  what 
arguments  were  used  against  the  necessity  of  auri- 
cular confession :  but  I  have  made,  since  that  time, 
a  considerable  discovery  in  this  particular,  from  an 
original  letter  written  all  with  the  king's  own  hand 
to  Tonstall;  by  which  it  appears,  there  had  been 
conferences  in  the  house,  and  that  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Duresm,  had 
pleaded  much  for  it,  as  necessary  by  a  divine  insti- 
tution ;  and  that  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  maintained,  that,  though  it  was 
good  and  profitable,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  by 
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anj  precept  of  the  gospel:  and  that,  though  the 
bishops  brought  several  texts  out  of  scripture  and 
ancient  doctors,  yet  these  were  so-  clearly  answered 
by  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  that  the  whole 
house  was  satisfied  with  it:  yet  Tonstall  drew  up 
in  a  writing  all  the  reasons  he  had  made  use  of 
in  that  debate,  and  brought  them  to  the  king,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Collection,  with  the  annotations  coiiect. 
and  reflections  which  the  king  wrote  on  the  mar-NS^Sfio. 
gin  with  his  own  hand,  taken  from  the  original ;  Coii««t 
together  with  the  king's  letter  written  in  answer  Numb.  I'l. 
to  them :  by  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  king  did 
set  himself  much  to  study  points  of  divinity,  and 
examined  matters  with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  The 
issue  of  the  debate  was,  that,  though  the  popish 
party  endeavoured  to  have  got  auricular  confession 
declared  to  be  commanded  by  Christ,  as  a  part  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  yet  the  king  overruled 
that;  so  it  was  enacted,  that  auricular  confession 
was  necessary  and  expedient  to  be  retained  in  the 
church  of  God.  These  debates  were  in  the  house 
of  lords,  which  appears  not  only  by  the  king^s  let- 
ter that  speaks  of  the  house,  but  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament, in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is  said,  that  the 
king  had  come  himself  to  the  parliament,  and  had 
opened  several  points  of  high  learning  to  them. 

Adpag.  525.  Un.  20. 
There  I  mention  the  king's  diligence  in  drawing 
an  act  of  parliament  with  his  own  hand ;  but,  since 
that  was  printed,  I  have  seen  many  other  acts  and 
papers,  if  not  originally  penned  by  the  king,  yet  so 
much  altered  by  his  corrections,  that  in  some  sort 
they  may  be  esteemed  his  draughts.    There  are  two 
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draughts  of  the  act  of  the  mx  artides,  both  corrected 
in  many  places  by  the  king ;  and  in  some  of  these 
the  correction  is  three  lines  long.  There  is  another 
act  concerning  precontracts  of  marriage^  likewise 
corrected  rery  much  by  his  pen.  Many  draughts 
of  proclamations,  particularly  those  about  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  English^  are  yet  extant,  interlined  and 
altered  with  his  pen.  There  is  a  large  pap«  writ- 
ten by  Tonstall,  of  arguments  for  purgatory,  with 
copious  animadversions  on  it»  likewise  written  by 
the  king ;  which  show  that  then  he  did  not  bdiere 
there  was  a  purgatory.  I  have  also  seen  the  draught 
of  that  part  of  the  Necessary  Erudition  for  a  Chris- 
tian Man,  which  explains  the  Creed,  full  of  correc- 
tions with  the  king's  own  pen ;  as  also  the  queries 
concerning  the  sacraments,  mentioned  in  page  578. 
with  large  annotations  written  with  his  hand  on  the 
Collect,  margin;  likewise  an  extract,  all  written  with  his 
Niimb.12.  own  hand,  of  passages  out  of  the  fathers  against  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy :  and,  to  condude,  there  is  a 
paper,  with  which  the  Collection  ends,  containing 
the  true  notion  of  the  catholic  church,  whidb  has 
large  emendations  added  with  the  kii^s  hand; 
those  I  have  set  by  themselves  on  the  margin  of 
the  paper. 
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